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PREFACE. 


Tur advantages of a systematic study of our own language 
are now so generally understood that it will hardly require an 
apology for any attempt to promote and facilitate research in 
this direction. By offermg my Grammar to the kind con- 
sideration of the public, I intend above all to offer the student 
of English a guide which may lead him through its different 
stages of development, and show how it arrived at its present 
grammatical structure. Thus then my volume may be used 
as an Historical Grammar of the English language. 

In order to gain a clear insight into the development of the 
English, or any other idiom, it is absolutely necessary to pay 
attention to the historical course of its sister dialects, as the 
German, the Dutch, the Danish—to compare the different 
phenomena they present, and thus to arrive at the laws which 
directed the growth of each. I have therefore placed the 
Teutonic languages in their different phases of development 
side by side, so that they may be studied in the relation they 
bear to one another and to the English language in particular ; 
and I hope I have given all the necessary data for the study 
of Comparative Grammar. Thus far I have had in view the 
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educated classes in general, who are perfectly alive to the 
interest and importance attached to the study of their own 
language. 

In working out the chapters on the Ancient and Middle 
Teutonic languages I took care not to omit any grammatical 
form the knowledge of which is required for the study of 
ancient literature, whether Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, or Early 
English. The reader will find the grammar of each dialect 
sufficiently complete to enable him who has mastered the 
details contained therein to proceed at once to the study of the 
literature of his chosen dialect. 

In order not to stop short in our studies at a point where 
they promise to become most interesting, I have added at the 
opening of each chapter a sketch showing the relation of the 
Teutonic to the cognate languages, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 
Thus then the student of English is enabled to follow up certain 
parts of his language, such as numerals, pronouns, &c., to their 
most ancient forms— forms which in antiquity reach back to 
the very dawn of civilization. 

If on the one hand I have endeavoured to enter as far as pos- 
sible into the details of Ancient and Middle Tentonic Grammar, 
I have abstained on the other from giving a detailed account of 
the Grammar of Modern English, German, or Danish. These 
languages were treated only so far as is required to show the 
peculiarities of their grammatical structure and the way by 
which they arrived at the same. Those who wish to acquire 
any of these languages for practical purposes must apply to the 
respective Grammars. 


Another object (last not least) I had in view, was to supply 
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a preparatory manual for those students who intend to make 
Teutonic language and literature a special study, and who must 
have recourse to the works of Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schleicher, 
and others, celebrated on the field of Teutonic and Comparative 
Grammar. He who has been obliged to pass directly to the 
study of Grimm’s works will be able to acknowledge the desir- 
ableness of an introductory text-book. : 

I have tried to consult the best authorities and to convey to 
the reader’s mind the established results of modern research. 
In the chapters which treat on: the Science of Language and 
Comparative Grammar in general I have made use of the works 
of Bopp, ‘Schleicher, and Max Miller. Those on the ancient 
Teutonic languages owe the greater part of their materials to 
Grimm ; while Heyne’s volume on the same subject has supplied 
much valuable information. As to the English language in 
particular I have chiefly consulted Koch’s Grammar and Marsh’s 
Lectures. All these authors and their respective works are 
enumerated on a separate list. 

᾿ have every reason to feel anxious about the fate of my book. 
Comparing the magnitude of the subject with the smallness of 
my abilities and the limitedness of my knowledge, I might quail 
before the censure of the public, if there were not some points 
redeeming the rashness of my enterprise. The first lies in the 
fact that there are many educated men in England and America 
who apply themselves to the study of Early English, Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Teutonic languages in general, while no work 
exists as yet in English treating on the Teutonic languages 
collectively. Further I may plead the earnestness and diligence 
with which I pursued my work, endeavouring by this means 
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to supply the deficiency in knowledge and abilities. But even 
these considerations would fail to set my mind at rest, if I 
were not penetrated with the conviction that the English 
public are always ready to promote every work which aims at 
the advancement of science and art, if conducted with persever- 
ance and earnestness of purpose and which promises to be 
useful, on however limited a scale, to some one or other. 
Thus, then, I take leave of my work, which for six years has 
been my constant companion in trials and sorrows; and I dare 
to hope that it may not be altogether rejected by those for 


whom it is intended. 
THE AUTHOR. 


WHITSUNTIDE, 1870. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Ablaut. The modification of the radical vowel of the verb in the 
preterite tense and preterite participle; e.g. English write, 
wrote, written, sing, sang, sung; German gelten, galt, 
gegolten, smgen, sang, gesungen. 


Umlaut. The modification of a vowel caused by another vowel in 
the succeeding syllable; e.g. Old Norse giafa, dative gidfu, 
where 6, the Umlaut of a, 1s caused by the ~ in the succeed- 
ing syllable; Old High German pale, plural pelki, where 
the a of the root is changed into e under the influence of a 
succeeding 7. The same changes take place i German 
inflexions ; 6. g. vater, plur. vaéter ; hoch, comparative Adher ; 
klag, kléglich. 


Trubung, Schwachung. Darkening, Weakening (Degradation), of 
vowels; e.g. Gothic hzlpa, Anglo-Saxon helpe, ὁ weakened 
into 6; Gothic stwlans, Anglo-Saxon stolen, u weakened into 
0; Gothic stal, Anglo-Saxon stdl, a weakened into @. Com- 
pare Latin corpzs, corpor-is ; pulvzs, pulver-is ; facio, confzcio. 


Brechung. Breaking of vowels takes place in Gothic, where an 
ὃ or w, under the influence of a succeeding / or 1, is changed 
into a2, au, respectively—droken, as it were, in two vowels; 
e.g. Latin vir, Gothic vair; Latin duximus, Gothic tawhum. 


Metathesis. The transposition of certain letters in the same word ; 
e.g. Anglo-Saxon gdrs and grds; English horse, German 
(h)ross. Compare Latin sperno, sprevi. 


Rhotacism. The change of 8 into 7, 6. g. Old High German τόν, 
Gothic raus, English was, German war. Compare Latin 
honor and honos, rus, rur-is. Ξ 


Gradation. The combination of a primitive vowel (a, ἢ, ~) with 
the vowel a, whence result a+a,a+2,a+u; which com- 
binations occur in the different languages under various 
modifications, as the Grammar will show. (See Introduc- 
tion.) 


All other terms are used in the same sense as in Latin Gram- 
mar, or they will find their special explanation in their proper 
places. 
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TEUTONIC GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GRAMMAR describes the organisms of languages as natural 
history describes the organisms of natural objects. What plants 
and animals are to the natural philosopher, words are to the 
grammarian. The naturalist may satisfy himself with taking 
notice merely of the outward characteristics represented by any 
particular object; or he may enter upon a dissection of its 
organism, lay open the peculiar structure of each organ, show 
its connection with the whole and the functions it has to per- 
form in this connection. Thus then one and the same object 
may receive a different treatment, viewed either from the stand- 
point of natural history or from that of anatomy and physiology. 
Thus again the grammarian may view the particular word laid 
before him in its merely outward garb, classify it to its proper 
sphere, record the changes it may mcur under certain condi- 
tions—in short, give the natural history of the word; this 1s 
‘Descriptive Grammar.’ Or he may dissect the word into its 
component parts, or let us boldly say its organs, show the 
structure of these organs and their functions in the whole, trace 
the word back to its first origin, show how it grew and gave 
birth to a progeny, which, though displaying all the diversity 
of varieties, nevertheless preserve ‘the type of the species.’ 
This anatomical and physiological handling of the word belongs 
to the sphere of the ‘ science of language.’ 

We give a few examples, taken at random; say the word foot. 
Descriptive Grammar teaches us that it belongs to the class 
‘noun, the order ‘concrete, the genus ‘common ;’ that this 
word as it stands has the form of the singular, but that as soon 
as it has to perform another function, that is, to denote the 
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plurality of the thing called ‘foot,’ it adopts the form feet. 
Having told us this, Descriptive Grammar has performed its 
task. Now it is just here that the science of grammar takes 
it up and explains to us the phenomenon which Descriptive 
Grammar simply mentions as a fact. The English foot, plural 
Jeet, we can trace to the Anglo-Saxon 7064, 76; here then the 
change of 6 into é had already taken place. We must therefore 
make our way still further back, to a still more ancient form, 
and thus we arrive at the Gothic /étus. This has in the 
plural /¢¢jus, a form in which the modification of the vowel has 
not yet taken place. How then did it take place? To learn this 
we may best turn to the nearest relative of Anglo-Saxon, i.e. Old 
Saxon. ‘There we learn the following facts. The word ‘foot,’ 
which in Gothic belonged to the declension in wu (/étus, plural 
Jotjus) took in Old Saxon the plural in ὁ, hence fot, plural 761. 
Now this terminational 2 had in the old Teutonic dialects, Gothic 
excepted, a peculiar influence under which the vowel a, or some- 
times 0, of the root was changed into e. This modification 
occurs so regularly under certain given conditions that we may 
look upon it as a law, and this law is known under the German 
name of ‘Umlaut’ (mutation of sound). According to this law 
then the Old Saxon /é¢i appears in Anglo-Saxon as /é2, and 
then as /é, the pheenomenon of the ‘ Umlaut’ remaining, though 
the final ὁ, the cause that gave it birth, had disappeared. ‘This 
‘Umlaut,’ which originally had nothing whatever to do with 
the plural, but was merely the result of the modifying influence 
of the 7, came later on to be looked upon as the sign of the 
plural. 

Let us take another example. Descriptive Grammar tells us 
that the imperfect of I dove is I loved; but how it is that by 
the addition of ed the present is changed into a past act, it 
does not teach. If we apply to the science of language, we are 
first referred to the Anglo- Saxon dJufode, which still leaves 
us in the dark as to the force and meaning of that pre- 
terite suffix. We consequently apply to Gothic. Here we 
find the preterite of the weak verb, say nasjan (salvare) for 
instance, is zas-2-da in the singular, a form from which we 
derive no information as yet; but the plural xas-7-dedum shows 
us in its suffix most distinctly the plural dedum of dad (did), 
which is the preterite of didan (to do). The English 7 lov-ed 
consequently means J love-did, 1 did love. 

If we wish to trace a word to its first origin, to observe how 
it grew and had offspring, and how these offspring developed 
' themselves, the science of language again, laying open the laws 
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by which all development was regulated, guides us in our re- 
searches. Take the words father, mother, for examples. Looking 
around us in the modern sister languages we meet the German 
vater, mutter, the Dutch vader, moeder, the Danish and Swedish 
Jader, moder, the same words everywhere, but all equally obscure 
as to origin and meaning. Their Old Teutonic ancestors, as the 
Anglo-Saxon fader, méder, Old High German fater, méter, reveal 
no more, and consequently we turn to the cognate languages 
where we find the Greek πατήρ, μητήρ, the Latin pater, mater, . 
the Sanskrit patri, matri—forms which refer us back toa primitive 
patar, métar. In these words we have to deal with two distinct 
elements—the roots ya and ma, and the suffix tar. The root 
pa means ‘to protect,’ the root ma ‘to bear,’ ‘to bring forth,’ 
the suffix ¢ar, tara indicates personal agency, whence the Latin 
tor in accor, genitor, &c. Thus then ‘ father’? means ‘he who 
protects,’ ‘ protector ;? ‘ mother,’ ‘she who brings forth,’ ‘ geni- 
trix.’ Casting a glance at the development of this word in the 
different languages we have mentioned, we find that not only 
the root, but even the very suffix, is preserved intact, as Latin 
pa-ter, Greek πα-τηρ, German va-ter, English fa-ther. But then 
we observe that the Teutonie dialects substitute 7 for the initial 
p of the root. Now this is quite in accordance with a certain 
law which directs that wherever a word in Sanskrit (or Greek or 
Latin) uses 7, that is the tenuis, the Low German languages, as 
English for instance, must use f, the aspirate, and High German 
ought to use the media. Where Sanskrit has the media, the Low 
German dialects have the tenuis, the High German the aspirate, 
and so forth. This Jaw, which is known as Grimm’s law, shall 
find a detailed exposition hereafter. 

As another and more faithful instance of the application of 
this law we mention the word we have examined already: now 
let us trace it to its origin. The English foot, the German /uf, 
have their relatives in the Latin pes, ped-is, Greek πους, ποδ-ος, 
Sanskrit pad-a, and these we refer to the root pad, ‘to go.’ 
Here again the initial tenuis y is in Low German represented 
by the aspirate, and ougft in High German to be the media; 
but the German is often obstinate in resisting the law. Now let 
us look at the final consonant: here all is in strict accordance 
to the law; hence the media in the Sanskrit pad, the Greek 
pod, the Latin ped, the tenuis in the English 70οέ, and the 
aspirate in the German fuf (Old High German fvo3). Thus we 
see the offspring of the same parent all preserving the family 
likeness, or, to use a more scientific expression, the type of 
the ‘species ;’ but taking by a kind of “ natural selection,’ or 
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whatever Mr. Darwin might call it, a particular consonant in 
particular languages, they form so many ‘ varieties; in plain 
words, that which originally was one language, splits into 
different dialects. 

Now I hope the difference is clear between the task proposed 
to Descriptive Grammar and that which is left to Scientific 
Grammar, or, as it is commonly termed, Comparative Grammar ; 
the former stating the facts or the phenomena of a language or 
languages, the latter explaining these facts, guided always by 
certain laws. ‘These laws are the result of repeated observation 
and rigid examination; they have been discovered by exactly 
the same mental process as all laws of nature. When we treat 
on Comparative Grammar we have therefore not only to put the 
grammatical forms of cognate dialects or languages together, 
but we have also to trace them to their origin and follow them 
through the different stages of their growth. Comparative 
Grammar must consequently be historical too. But languages 
have no history as mankind has its history, taking the word 
in its limited sense: languages do not act hke men, but they 
grow and live like natural organisms. When therefore we speak 
of Comparative and Historical Grammar, or Scientific Grammar, 
we mean the science of the anatomy and physiology of language 
or of languages. If we treat on language in general, we are 
dealing with General Grammar; if on a particular language or 
languages, we are dealing with Specific Grammar. The tribe 
of Teutonic languages being our special object in this volume, 
our grammar belongs to the class of the specific. 

Now one word as to the terms ‘language’ and ‘ dialect.” We 
speak of Teutonic languages and of Teutonic dialects, of the 
English language and of English dialects. Dutch, German, 
English, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse, are, when viewed by 
themselves, independently of the rest, to be designated each by 
the term of ‘ language ;’ but when considered in their connection 
and relation to each other and to their common Teutonic mother, 
then we call them ‘dialects.’ English, considered as an inde- 
pendent form of speech as distinct from French or German, is 
a ‘language ;’ but English as seen in the different provincial 
idioms into which it is split up consists of an aggregate of 
‘dialects.’ The ‘ literary’ language is only one of these dialects, 
chosen as the medium of thought for the educated classes; such 
is the Castilian of Spain, the West-Saxon of English, the High- 
land dialect in German. From all this the reader will easily 
understand that we often apply the terms ‘dialect’ and ‘lan- 
guage’ indiscriminately. 
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Having to deal chiefly with the Teutonic form of specch, 
we must devote’ a short reviewing glance to the different 
languages which fall within that sphere, consider their relation - 
to each other and to the cognate languages, Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit—all being derived from the same primitive tongue, or 
© Ursprache.’ 

We find the modern Teutonic languages settled in almost 
exactly the same localities which had been the seat of their 
mother dialects. Swedish and Danish are the offspring of 
one of the dialects spoken by the Norsemen, the inhabitants 
of the Scandinavian peninsula and adjacent islands. Though 
High German has become the sole literary dialect of Germany, 
the Low German, or ‘Platt-Deutsch,’ still holds the ground 
of its ancestor the Old Saxon, whilst the High German in speech 
is now, as it was a thousand years ago, confined to the south- 
east of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, and some adjacent districts. 
The Modern Frisian dialects still nestle in those dear old 
‘Halligs’ along the coast of the North Sea, between the Weser 
and the Elbe, and into Holstein and Schleswig. In spite of 
centuries of humiliation and neglect under the Norman invaders, 
the Anglo-Saxon language yet holds its ground all over Eng- 
land, and the English of the present day is in its grammatical 
form quite as Teutonic as the Anglo-Saxon of the tenth century. 
The West Saxon dialect was destined to become the literary 
language of England; but the speech of the East Saxons and 
South Saxons, of the North and the South Angles, continued 
to flourish, and often had a more luxuriant existence than the 
literary language which was more than once deposed by foreign 
intruders. Our numerous dialects are the offspring of those 
children of nature which in their independent state escaped 
the mandates of conquerors who attempted to uproot them. 
As to the modern languages we need not enter into ethno- 
graphical discussion when we state that we have to deal with 
the literary dialects of England, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
and Denmark. ‘Their ancient mother dialects will require a 
more detailed exposition. 

The oldest dialect and the most perfect in its inflexional 
forms is the Gothic. This statement, however, must not be 
taken without some qualification. "When we say Gothic is the 
oldest dialect we wish this to be understood with reference to 
literary documents only, which in Gothie reach back to the 
fourth century!, while no other dialect possesses any literary 
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documents which date back further than the sixth century'. As 
we shall point out hereafter more fully, Gothic is not superior 
to the other dialects throughout; on the contrary, Old High 
German and Anglo-Saxon possess in several inflexional forms 
the advantage over Gothic. Hence it will become apparent 
also that Gothic is not the primitive dialect from which the 
others were derived, but that all the ancient Teutonic dialects, 
though closely related, are independent of each other, and, for 
all we know, equally primitive in their type—venerable old 
sisters among which Gothic is the most venerable, the eldest 
sister. 

The only literary document which has come down to us in 
the Gothic dialect is the translation of the Bible by Ulfilas, a 
Gothic bishop. At the birth of Ulfilas the Gothic occupied 
the ancient province of Dacia north of the Danube. Though 
politically they were divided into Ostro-Goths, or East-Goths, 
and Visi-Goths, or West-Goths, their language was the same. 
Kindred tribes also, occupying the extreme frontiers of Eastern 
Germany, such as Vandals, Gepide, and others, are supposed 
to have spoken the Gothic language, though probably in dialects 
shehtly differmg from that of Ulfilas. The Gothic language 
must have become extinct before the final disappearance of Kast 
and West Goths from the scene of history; it left no daughter or 
derivative language behind. Ulfilas was born in a.p. 311. His 
parents were of Cappadocian origin, and had been carried away 
from their home as captives about A.D. 267, when the Goths made 
a raid from Europe to Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. From 
these Christian captives the Goths first received their knowledge 
of the Gospel. Ulfilas was born among the Goths; Gothic 
was his native language, though in after life he was able to 
write and speak both in Greek and Latin. When the Goths 
were persecuted on account of their Christianity, Ulfilas led 
them across the Danube into the Roman Empire. As a young 
man of education, he was sent on an embassy to the Emperor 
Constantine, who received him with great respect and called 
him the Moses of his time. Another interview is mentioned 
between Ulfilas and the Emperor Constantine which occurred 
in A.D. 348, when Ulfilas had been for seven years bishop among 
the Goths. Though the exact date of the Gothie exodus is 
still a disputed point, it is likely that Ulfilas acted as their 
leader on more than one occasion. Ulfilas never changed his 
religion, but belonged to the Arian denomination all his life. 


1 Laws of Ethelbert, Α. Ὁ. 507. 
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He died at Constantinople in a.p. 2811, Of his translation, which 
comprised the whole Bible except the Books of Kings, we still 
possess the greater part of the Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and small fragments of Esdras and Nehemiah. Besides these 
portions of the Scriptures there are extant fragments of an 
exposition in Gothic of the Gospel of St. John, and a fragment 
of a Gothic calender. 

Old High German comprises a number of dialects which were 
spoken in Upper or South Germany, 6. g. the Thtiringian, Fran- 
conian, Swabian, Alsacian, Swiss and Bavarian (Austrian), and 
which are embodied in the literary documents of three centuries, 
dating from the beginning of the eighth to the middle of the 
eleventh century. We have already observed that none of the 
Teutonic dialects can be said to have been derived from Gothic. 
Old High German, therefore, is a sister dialect of the Gothic, of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and the Old Norse; though, on the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that the family likeness between the 
two former dialects is more intimate and obvious. From the 
eleventh century a gradual change takes place in the structure 
of Old High German, the inflexional vowels are gradually worn 
down or weakened; the full-sounding a is flattened into the 
thinner vocal sound of 6; the vowel of the root itself 1s more 
and more affected by the terminational 6, so that not only a 
appears modified into 6, but ~ also into ἢ, o into 6. 

Thus we see from the Old High German a new dialect gradually 
developing itself, which stands to the former in the relation of 
a daughter to a mother. ‘This derivative dialect 1s called Middle 
High German. It belonged to Upper Germany in the same 
manner and to the same extent as its parent tongue. Its literary 
productions reach over a period of four hundred years, from the 
beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Whilst the literary documents in Old High German are far from 
being abundant, Middle High German has bequeathed to us a 
literature so various in its details, so clear in its ideas, so grand 
in its conceptions, so refined and melodious in its diction, that it 
has rightly been called ‘the first classical period of German 
literature.’ Exposed, however, to the continued wear and tear 
of time, the language of the Nibelungen and of the Gudrun, of 
a Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gottfned von Strassburg, pro- 
ceeds on its course down the phonetic scale until, in Modern 
High German, it has almost arrived at zero, the inflexional 


‘ Max Miller, Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series (5th ed.) pp. 
199-208. 
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forms having dwindled down into a few meagre 6 vowels. This 
modified High German dialect, this daughter of the Middle, and 
grand-daughter of the Old High German, presents us with its 
first literary production of note in Luther’s translation of the 
Bible, and reaches its culminating point in the language of 
Goethe’s Iphigenia and Torquato Tasso, the most classical of all 
works of ‘the second classical period of German literature.’ 

The same course which we have attempted to trace in this 
short sketch will be observed when we turn to the other Teu- 
tonic dialects and their modern derivatives. Anglo-Saxon, the 
literary language, is one of the dialects transplanted into Celtic soil 
by the invaders who came from the western and north-western 
districts of Low Germany?. 

The Celtic language was spoken not only by the primitive 
inhabitants of Britain, but also by the mbhabitants of Gaul, 
Belgium, and part of Spain. No literary documents from that 
primitive or pre-Roman time have come down to us, probably 
because the Druids, according to Cesar’s account, shrunk from 
committing their sacred rites and doctrines to writing. The 
most ancient Irish documents do not reach back further than 
to the eighth or ninth century. 

The Roman legions brought their language and customs to 
Britain. The long duration of the Roman occupation, their 
perennial encampments, the colonies founded by their veteran 
soldiers, the rise of flourishing cities, the construction of high- 
roads, and other monuments of art and science which are partly 
extant, show how deeply Roman civilization had struck root in 
this country. And yet there are no Latin words dating from 
that time preserved in the language, with the exception of a 
few compounds, as colonia, coln, in Inncoln, and castra, cestra, 
cester, 1n Chester, Winchester, Gloucester, &c. It was only with 
the introduction of Christianity that a copious Latin vocabulary, 
chiefly referring to ecclesiastical affairs, found admission into the 
language of the country. With the scholastic, and subsequently 
the classical studies, new supplies of Latin terms were intro- 
duced into the vernacular; and the mania of latinizing the 
language in the time of Queen Elizabeth became so general, 
that Thomas Wilson (died 1581) bitterly complains of the 
‘strange ink-horn terms’ introduced into English. ‘Some seek 
so far for outlandish English, that they forget altogether their 


1 There are some who consider the Anglo-Saxon of our ancient documents to be 
a compound of several dialects which took its rise after the Saxon invasion of 
England, ‘a new speech, resulting from the fusion of many separate elements.’ 
Marsh, Lectures, p. 43. 
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mother’s language. And I dare swear this, if some of their 
mothers were alive, they were not able to tell what they say; 
and yet these fine English will say they speak in their mother 
tongue, if a man should charge them with counterfeiting the 
King’s English.” And of Sir Thomas Browne it is asserted, not 
without reason, that to persons acquainted only with their 
native tongue, many of his sentences must be nearly unintelli- 
gible; and the author is himself of opinion that if the desire 
after elegancy continued to work in the same direction, it 
would soon be necessary to learn Latin in order to understand 
English. 

We return to Anglo-Saxon. The four Teutonic tribes that 
invaded Britain have left no record in the dialect peculiar to 
each ; we therefore have no facts from which to obtain any idea 
as to the nature of their language. The Jutes who settled in 
Kent, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, may probably have 
spoken a Low German, that is, a dialect most closely akin to 
Anglo-Saxon, for we find in those districts no traces whatever 
which point to the Old Norse dialect. But on the other hand 
it must be admitted that if their dialect had been Old Norse, it 
might, from its constant and immediate contact with the over- 
whelming Saxon element, have gradually become extinct in 
proportion to the amalgamation of the Jutes with the Saxons. 
The Angles who came from Western Schleswig settled north of 
the Saxons, between the Thames and the Wash. Their language 
must have closely resembled the Saxon dialect. But as to the 
latter, we have no better evidence. The Saxons who settled in 
England called themselves simply Saxons in contradistinction 
to the ‘Old Saxons,’ that is, those tribes of their nation which 
had remained behind in the old country. Though the Saxon 
emigrants and the German Old Saxons must have been most 
intimately related, it is still doubtful whether they belonged 
exactly to one and the same tribe. On the contrary, judging 
from the intimate relation existing between Saxons and Angles, 
their joint enterprises and settlement in a new country, one 
might feel inclined to take the English Saxons as belonging to 
a tribe which occupied the district north of the Elbe, and which 

oo, to be distinguished from the Southern Saxons. Still the 
question remains to be settled, whether their language was 
identically the same or not. 

If we take the degree in which the language of the Anglo- 
Saxon Beowulf differs from that of the Old Saxon Heliand as 
the only criterion, we must admit that Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Saxon were two distinct dialects. This difference however 
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may be accounted for m another way. The Old Saxons who 
stayed behind in their country were generally stationary, and 
not exposed to external influences which make themselves 
keenly felt among emigrants by causing rapid changes in 
manners, customs, and language. ‘The English Saxons, on the 
other hand, were eminently exposed to those influences. They 
found themselves in a new country, in novel scenery and con- 
ditions of life; they soon forgot their old country with its 
songs and sagas; they gradually mingled with the Celtic 
natives, separated into different parties, and founded seven 
petty states, which were to a certain extent independent of each 
other. What wonder that such conditions, differing so materi- 
ally from those of the German Saxons, should bring about a 
different course of development in their language, and account 
for the divergence which we perceive on comparing the Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Saxon dialects!. 

Under the term of Anglo-Saxon we include all the Teutonic 
dialects which were spoken in England from the fifth century. 
‘The term itself was of a later date, and supplanted the earher terms 
of ‘Saxon’ and ‘Anglise.?- Grammarians divide this Anglo-Saxon 
into two periods, Old and New Anglo-Saxon, or Semi-Saxon. 
The literary documents in Old Anglo-Saxon extend over a period 
of almost five hundred years, beginning with Beowulf, a poem 
which the Anglo-Saxons had imported from their own country, 
and which is supposed to have been written in the seventh cen- 
tury, although there are no manuscripts that can be referred 
beyond the tenth century. Old Anglo-Saxon again may be 
distinguished into two principal dialects, the Saxon and the 
Anglian, or Southern and Northern dialect. These again were 
probably subdivided into local dialects, among which that of the 
West Saxons gained the ascendancy and became the literary 
language, used in Beowulf, in Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The Northern or Anghan 
dialect is divided again into the North and South Anglian 
(Mercia, Anglia—Northumberland), the former being largely 
tinged with the Danish or Old Norse element. The dialect of 
Mercia is supposed to have been partly made use of in the com- 
position of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the Durham Book 
is written in the dialect of Northumbria. 

The first period of Old Anglo-Saxon is characterized by its 
purely Teutonic clements, its consonants which closely corre- 


1 It is true that generally colonization fixes a language, as we learn from thie 
Icelandic for instance ; but then the fact is chiefly owing to the Isolated position of 
a people, and want of intercourse with other nations. 
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spond with the Gothic, its rich and varied vocalism and its 
inflexional forms, which, though greatly worn and weakened, 
are still full-sounding vowels. Besides the natural decline and 
phonetic changes which we have observed in the transition from 
Old High German to Middle and Modern High German, we 
find in the English language other agencies at work which 
combined to give the English language of the present day its 
diversified aspect, and which therefore deserve some -further 
notice. | 

The Old Norse dialect, which we shall have especially to 
mention hereafter, exercised a great influence chiefly upon thie 
language of the north of England, where from a.p. 787 the 
Norsemen, that is Danes and Norwegians, made repeated in- 
roads and gradually settled in the country. The reign of the 
Danish Kings too, from a.D. 1002 to 1041, cannot have passed 
without admitting the Danish element more freely into the 
language as well as the customs of the Saxons. The Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary has consequently adopted a certain stock of 
Old Norse words, part of which are still preserved in the English 
of the present day. ‘he northern dialects above all may owe 
their broad full vowels to Old Norse influences. 

Even before the Conquest, Norman-French found entrance 
into England, chiefly at court. Edward the Confessor, having 
been educated at the Norman court, had naturally a pre- 
dilection for the Norman system, which he also imitated by 
introducing Norman-French as the language of his court. With 
the Conquest Norman-French found ready entrance among the 
higher classes. ‘The succession of Norman barons to the con- 
fiscated estates of the Saxon nobility, the appointment of the 
Norman clergy to the higher dignities of the Saxon Church ; 
the erection of convents inhabited by Norman monks and nuns; 
the intimate connection between the clergy and nobility,—all this 
tended, in a comparatively short time, to make the Norman 
tongue the language of rank and education, while Anglo-Saxon 
continued to be that of the nation at large, that is, the language 
of the needy and the oppressed. But there is always some 
intercourse between the upper and lower classes, and where their 
languages are different, they will of necessity create a mixed 
tongue, as the occasion requires. 

But with the beginning of the thirteenth century, a reaction 
began. The loss of Normandy by King John suspended further 
immigrations from that country, and the agreement made be- 
tween the Kings, Henry III and Louis IX, according to which 
subjects of one crown could not acquire landed property under 
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the other, put a stop to Norman transmigrations. The despotic 
ageressions of the English Kings soon joined Normans and 
Saxons in a common league against their royal oppressors, and 
in these movements the freedom-loving, honest, Saxon element 
made itself conspicuous and regained its ascendancy over the 
Norman-French type. The proud Norman, who heretofore, in 
order to pronounce dissent or unbelief was wont to exclaim with 
an oath, ‘Then I shall become an Englishman!’ or, in order 
to spurn at an unbecoming proposal, ‘Do you take me for an 
Englishman! ?’—that same Norman, a hundred years after, was 
proud of the appellation of Englishman. He in fact gradually 
lost the consciousness of his Norman-French nationality, so that 
in 1308 he joined the Saxon in opposing the French favourites 
whom King Edward had called over, and in compelling the 
King to dismiss them. These anti-French feelings were still more 
fostered by the wars with France which commenced in 1339 
under Edward III, and which more than anything else tended 
to amaleamate the Norman and Saxon into one compact nation- 
ality—a nationality of which both parties had good reason to be 
proud. ‘The result of these political changes becomes plainly 
manifest in the history of the English language. Already in 
1258 Henry III ordered the enactments of the Mad Parliament 
to be published, not only in Latin and French but also in the 
vernacular; and the victory of the Saxon element was, about a 
hundred years after, so decided that Edward III in 1363 decreed 
that henceforth causes pending in courts of law should be con- 
ducted in English and registered in Latin, because the French 
language was too little known. This remarkable document was 
composed in pure Saxon, unmixed with French*. The literary 
documents of this period in general are characterized by a con- 
siderable loss in the inflexional forms, and an important admix- 
ture of Norman-French with the Old Anglo-Saxon. 

English again is divided into three periods: Old English, Middle 
English, and Modern English. The period of Old English com- 
prises a hundred years. During this period the old inflexional 
forms continued their decline, so that the declension of sub- 
stantives hardly show more than the debris of the old inflexional 
forms. To the Old English period belong Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, and the Early English 
Psalter. To the Middle English period belong the writings of 
Wycliffe, Chaucer and Sir John Mandeville. The period of Middle 
English is commonly, and I consider rightly, introduced with 
Chaucer, ‘the father of English poetry,’ who undoubtedly had 


1 Koch, Hinlettung, p. 14. 2 Ibid. p. 15. 
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a vastly greater influence on the thoughts and on the speech 
of his countrymen than Wycliffe, whose translation of the Bible 
was, up to the time of the Reformation, most probably known 
to none except the learned few. Middle English is characterized 
by the rapid dilapidation of all inflexional forms, the diminution 
of strong verbs, and the almost total absence of declensions 
of substantives as well as adjectives. 

, Modern English continued the same decline, and has by 
this time succeeded in stripping itself of all inflexional forms 
with the exception of the s and δέ of the present, the ed of 
the preterite of the verb, the s of the genitive, the degrees of 
comparison of adjectives, and a few pronominal cases. As the 
first important work in Modern English, we may consider the 
translation of the Bible under the auspices of King James the 
First, forming the authorized version up to the present time. 
It was based upon the Bishop’s Bible, and the translations of 
Coverdale, Tyndale, &e., were to be consulted whenever they 
were in closer harmony with the original text than the Bishop’s 
Bible. In spite of the drawbacks we have mentioned, the 
Modern English language has, according to Jacob Grimm, 
gained in spiritual maturity what it has lost in the more material 
advantages of inflexional forms; and, according to another au- 
thority, it has during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
been worked out so elaborately that it combines the vigour of 
the Teutonic with the elegance of the Latin languages, and 
must be considered completely sufficient for the expression of, 
every thought in poetry or prose. 

As to the constituent elements composing modern English the 
following observations may find their place here. ‘The French 
element having been engrafted on the German, all inflexions in 
the English language, such as they are, are German. This is 
therefore the case with auxiliary verbs and all verbal inflexions, 
the pronouns, the numerals, conjunctions, and prepositions (with 
few exceptions). German appellations are preferred for natural 
objects and phenomena of nature, such as animals, plants and 
minerals, the parts of the human body, the sky, the weather, 
and everything connected with them. German are the names 
which designate articles of dress and weapons; and the farmer 
characteristically enough uses only German words in the course 
of his daily occupation ; and so, on the whole, does the sailor. 
The names for articles of food are mixed, some German, others 
French. Here again it is interesting to observe the characteristic 
application of French terms for certain kinds of meat, and Ger- 
man for the animals from which the food is derived: the Saxon 
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farmer speaks of ow and cow, calf and sheep, out of which the 
French or Gallicized cook produces beef, veal, and mutton. The 
French clement has decidedly the ascendancy in such appella- 
tions as refer to the political organization, the titles, and dignities 
of the state, to arts and sciences. 

Old Norse we call that dialect which m the olden times, and 
as late as the eleventh century, was spoken and generally under- 
stood in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the adjacent islands. 
This language was preserved almost intact in Iceland, while in 
Denmark and Sweden it grew into two different dialects, the 
Modern Danish and Swedish. The Icelandic of the present day 
has a closer affinity to the Old Norse dialects in the literary 
documents of the ninth century than the Old High German of 
the eighth shows to the High German of the eleventh century. 
This stationary existence of the Norse language in Icelandic 
can be explained partly by its secluded position in an island far 
out of reach of continental influence, partly by the stereotyped 
form which it assumed in the old songs and sagas most zealously 
cultivated by the Icelander of later times. Their island had 
been known in the ninth century when voyages of discovery 
were made thither. ven afterwards, when the despotic reign 
of Harold Haarfagr threatened to reduce the northern free- 
men to a state of vassalage, many inhabitants of the Scan- 
dinavian islands, a number of noblemen amongst them, emi- 
grated to the distant shores of Iceland, while others directed 
their voyage towards France and England. In Iceland the 
Northmen established an aristocratic republic, their settlement 
began to thrive, and they adopted Christianity in the year 1000. 

The old poetry which flourished in Norway in the eighth 
century, and which was cultivated by the Skalds in the ninth, 
would have been lost in Norway itself had it not been for the 
jealous care with which it was preserved by the emigrants of 
Iceland. The most important branch of their traditional poetry 
was short songs (hliod or Quida) relating the deeds of their gods 
and heroes. It is impossible to determine their age, but they 
existed at least previously to the emigration of the Northmen 
to Iceland, and probably as early as the seventh century. Those 
ancient songs of the Northmen were collected about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and are still preserved in the two Lddas, 
of which the elder or poetical Edda contains old mythic poems, 
the younger or Snorri’s Edda gives the ancient myths in prose. 
Both Eddas were composed in Iceland and form the most 
valuable part of Old Norse literature’. 


1 Max Miiller, Lectures, First Series, p. 211. 
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From the Old Norse are derived the modern Swedish and Danish 
languages, although it may reasonably be doubted, whether they 
have sprung from exactly that form of speech which 15 preserved 
in the Old Norse literary documents. It is indeed now taken 
for granted that Old Norse at a very early date was split imto 
two sister dialects, one, spoken in Norway, being the mother of 
Old Norwegian or Icelandic, the other the parent of Swedish 
and Danish. The first germs of Swedish and Danish are con- 
sidered to have existed long before the eleventh century in the 
dialects of the numerous clans and tribes of the Scandinavian 
race. ‘That race is clearly divided into two branches, called by 
Swedish scholars the East and West Scandinavian. The former 
would be represented by the old language of Norway and 
Iceland, the latter by Swedish and Danish. This division of 
the Seandinavian race had taken place before the Northmen 
settled in Norway and Sweden?. 

All the dialects spoken in the Lowlands of Germany between 
the Rhine and the shores of the Baltic are comprised under the 
term of Low German. Anglo-Saxon 15 a Low German dialect, 
and there are belonging to the same category several others 
which require a passing allusion. On the north coast of Ger- 
many between the Rhine and the Elbe, and to the north of the 
Elbe, extended the Old Frisian dialect. Though it is preserved 
in literary documents which do not reach back beyond the four- 
teenth century, and therefore are contemporary with the Middle, 
not the Old, High German hterature, the Old Frisian dialect 
nevertheless displays a more antique cast and resembles more 
closely Old, than Middle, High German. ‘The political isola- 
tion and the noble adhesion of the Frisians to their ancient laws 
and traditions imparted to their language also a more conserva- 
tive tendency. For the same reason we see about that time, 
nay up to the present day, the Icelandic language but shghtly 
deviating from the grammatical forms which are characteristic 
of the Old Norse dialect. After the fourteenth century the old 
Frisian forms become rapidly extinct, whilst in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they were almost on a parallel with the 
Anglo-Saxon of the ninth and tenth centuries.?’ 

Old Saxon is the dialect which was spoken in the German 
Lowlands between the Rhine and the Elbe in the districts which 
lie at the foot of the central plateau of Germany. This language 
we know from literary productions which date from between the 
ninth and eleventh centuries, and had their ongin in the dis- 
tricts of Munster, Essen and Cleve. The most ancient and most 
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important document in Old Saxon is the Heliand (the Healer, 
or Saviour, German /eiland), a free version of the Gospels, 
written for the newly eonverted Saxons about the ninth century. 
The Old Saxon is the mother of the Middle Low German which 
is to be distinguished from the Middle German and Middle 
Netherlandish or Middle Dutch, and the modern derivative of 
which we find in Modern Low German or ‘ Platt-Deutsch’” Old 
Saxon most closely approaches Old High German, whilst the 
dialect spoken in the districts of Thuringia, Hesse, &c., situated 
between Upper and Lower Germany, formed a kind of transition 
between High and Low German. ‘The Dutch language boasts 
of no such antique documents as we find in English and German, 
for its literature cannot be traced further back than the six- 
teenth century. Still it is to the present day a literary and 
national language, although confined to a small area. Flemish 
too was in those times the language used in the courts of Flan- 
ders and Brabant, but at a later period it had to give way before 
the official languages of Holland and Belgium, and its use is 
almost completely confined to the Flemish peasantry. 

Having so far sketched the relative position of the different 
Teutonic languages spread over their respective areas in Europe, 
we must direct our attention to the degree of relationship in 
which they stand to each other, and in which they again, taken 
collectively, stand to other cognate languages. We take for 
this purpose the Old Teutonic dialects, in which the modern 
derivative languages will find their illustration at the same time. 
The six old Teutonic dialects, Gothic, Old High German, Old 
Norse, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, may accord- 
ing to their greater or lesser affinity be classified in three groups : 
Gothic with its nearest relatives, namely, Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Saxon, Old Frisian, forming the Low German group; by the 
side of which we place as a second group Old High German, as 
a third, Old Norse. All the Teutonic languages however are 
descended from one common mother which we call the primi- 
tive Teutonic (Grundsprache), and the relation of the different 
groups, ancient and modern, to this primitive tongue will appear 
from the following diagram. 

The Teutonic dialects again, of which the Gothic is our repre- 
sentative, belong to a group which formerly went under the name 
of ‘ Indo-European,’ now by that of ‘ Aryan languages!.’ To the 
same group belong the following classes. 

1. The Indian class of languages. Sanskrit, the most important 


1 Some German linguists use the term of ‘ Indo-Germanic.’ 
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language for the student of Comparative Grammar, is the sacred 
language of the Hindoos. It had ceased to be a spoken language 
at least three hundred years before Christ. At that time the 
people of India spoke dialects standing to the ancient Vedic 
Sanskrit in the relation of Italian to Latin. The dialects, called. 
Praknt, are known partly from inscriptions which are still pre- 
served, partly from the Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and partly from the Prakrit idioms used in later plays 
and poetical compositions ;- and we see at last how through a 
mixture with the languages of the various-.conquerors of India,’ 
and through a concomitant corruption of their grammatical 
system, they were changed into the modern Hindi, Hindustan}, 
Mahratti, and Bengali. During all this time, however, Sanskrit 
continued as the literary language of the Brahmins. Like 
Latin, it did not die in giving birth to its numerous offspring, 
and even at the present day an educated Brahmin would write 
with greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengdli'. 

2. The Iranic class of languages, among which most closely 
allied to the Sanskrit is the Zend, or sacred language of the 
Zoroastrians or worshippers of Ormuzd. To the same class belong 
Old and Modern Persian, the Kurdic, Armenian, &c. 

3. The Greek language, with its derivative, Modern Greek. 

4. The Italic class, represented in several dialects—the Umbrie, 
Osk, Sabine, and Latin ; and, derived from the latter, the Modern 
Latin or Romance languages—Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Provencal, French, and Rumanic. 

5. The Slavonic class—Russian, Bulgarian, Polish, Bohemian, 
and Illyrian. 

6. The Lithuanian class, represented by Lettic and Old Prus- 
sian (now extinct). 

4. The Celtic languages, comprising Welsh, Erse or Gaelic, 
the Manse, the Breton, and the Cornish (now extinct). 

To these different groups or classes of languages we must 
then refer our Teutonic dialects for the sake of comparison and 
explanation. But it would be erroneous to suppose that every 
word or every grammatical form which we meet in Gothic must 
be preserved in Sanskrit too, or that for every Latin word we 
can give the parallel in Celtic or Slavonic. Where, however, one 
class leaves us without a clue, another may step in to supply 
the defect. If Gothic does not show an analogy to a certain 
word in Sanskrit, Latin will do so, or Greek. This holds good 
especially for the etymology of words, while for our grammatical 
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forms, inflexions, and terminations, a reference from the Teutonic 
to the Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit languages will generally suffice 
to trace them to their primitive types. 

The Aryan languages which we have just enumerated, being 
again looked upon as the daughters of an older parent stock, 
are very often reduced to a primitive idiom, called by German 
grammarians the ‘Ursprache.’ From the results Comparative 
Grammar has gained on the field of the cognate languages, 
science has succeeded in building up the grammar of the pm- 
mitive language, the mother of the whole Aryan tribe, the 
‘ Ursprache’ of German linguists, the language which was 
spoken by our Aryan ancestors before Sanskrit was Sanskrit, 
Greek was Greek, or Latin was Latin. It is not without a 
feeling of wonder and awe that one follows the bold philo- 
sopher into those regions of antiquity, in comparison with 
which the most ancient documents of Greek or even Sanskrit 
literature are but of yesterday. We shall introduce all the 
grammatical forms of the ‘ primitive language’ as far as they 
have been traced, and as far as they may tend to throw light 
upon the grammatical forms of the Teutonic languages. When 
we speak of the ‘ primitive language’ we understand of course 
that language which was the mother of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic; as Latin was the mother of French, Italian, and 
Spanish. But we do not speak of ¢he one primitive language 
of mankind, because everything tends to prove that there ex- 
isted many primitive languages, seme of which became extinct, 
others gave birth to filhal tongues. Looking apart, however, 
from these questions, which belong to Comparative Grammar in 
general, we confine ourselves to giving as far as possible the 
primitive types of all the grammatical forms whieh the English- 
man, Dane, or German, uses in his daily speech. To effect 
this we have of course to trace our way first to the Old Teutonic 
dialects, to the cognate languages, and thence to the most 
ancient form of Aryan speech; or, vice versa, placing the primi- 
tive form at the head, we follow its course of development in 
the cognate and Old Teutonic languages, thence through the 
Middle to the New Teutonic dialects. 

The different Aryan languages, though all of them descend- 
ants of the same mother, do not stand in exactly the same degree 
of affinity to their parent, but show more or less family likeness. 
Thus Sanskrit, for instance, approaches in most cases most nearly 
the primitive language, while Gothic most widely diverges from 
it. We may therefore look upon Sanskrit as the eldest, Gothic 
as the youngest sister of the Aryan family, though it must be well 
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understood that this comparison holds good only to the extent 
we have pointed out: Sanskrit Jooks older, Gothic younger, in 
the garment in which we find them dressed up in the most ancient 
documents. From what we have stated it will also become 
apparent that there must exist a greater or less affinity of the 
Aryan languages to each other, in proportion as they have more 
or less preserved the family likeness to their common mother. 
This family likeness is greater in the languages of those nations 
which settled down in the East, it is less in the languages of 
Western nations; the former contain more of the ancient forms, 
the latter have more often replaced them by modern formations. 
From this again it follows that the allied Slavonie and Teutonic 
tribes first separated from their ancient home and nation and 
began their migration to the far West; after them the united 
Greek, Italic, and Celtic tribes emigrated in the same direction, 
while the tribes that remained behind in their ancient home 
split again in two, the Iranians (Persians) settling in the south- 
west, the Indians in the south-east of the plateau of Central 
Asia, the original home of the Aryan tribes. The divisions 
of the primitive language into the different Aryan tongues 
Schleicher has very ingeniously represented in a diagram, given 
on the following page, where the length of the lines indicates 
the duration, the divergence of the lines the degree of rela- 
tionship of these languages. 
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1 The arrangement I have made in this diagram differs materially from that made 
by Schleicher in his diagram of the Aryan languages in the pamphlet ‘ Die Darwin- 
sche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft,’ Weimar, 1863. 
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VowEts are formed by the configuration of the mouth, or the 
buccal tube; but the pitch or tone inherent to each vowel is 
determined by the chordae vocales. On emitting the breath 
from the lungs through the buccal tube in order to pronounce 
a vowel, we may give the interior of the mouth two extreme 
positions. In one the lips are rounded and the tongue is drawn 
down, ‘so that the cavity of the mouth assumes the shape of 
a bottle without a neck,’ and we pronounce w. In the other 
we narrow the lips and draw up the tongue to its utmost, so 
that the buccal tube represents ‘a bottle with a very narrow 
neck,’ and we pronounce ὁ. Intermediate between the w and 
ἢ, with lips less rounded than in the case of the former, and 
less narrowed than in the case of the latter, the tongue neither 
drawn up nor down, and therefore in its natural position, we 
pronounce a}. Between these there is an indefinite variety of 
vocal sounds, but every language has fixed upon a limited 
number, just as music, though the number of notes in the 
octave is unlimited, contents itself with twelve which suffice 
to give expression to the most wonderful creations of genius. 
ὦ, ὃ, and τ᾽ may be considered as the types of all vowels which 
differ not only in the quality but also in the pitch of the 
sound. Their relative position will be seen from the follow- 
ing table :— 

i—pitch, or inherent tone: D”’”’ 


a—pitch, or inherent tone: B” flat 
u—pitch, or inherent tone: F. 


From this table it becomes clear that τ, as it is the extreme 
of z in the quality of sound, so it is in its pitch or inherent 
tone; and that a in both respects occupies an intermediate 

position. The last-mentioned vowel being equally distant from 


1 Max Miller, Lectures, li. p. 119 546. 
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either extreme, and pronounced while the organs occupy their 
natural position, 1ὖ 1s easily understood that ὦ had every chance 
of becoming a favourite vowel. 

Now if the physiologist may regard the a, 2, and uw, as the 
types of all vowels, the linguist will as readily acknowledge 
that they are the ‘ primitive’ vocal sounds, and that all others 
owe their origin to a modification of these. From the sounds 
of the ‘primitive language,’ the ‘ Ursprache,’ all the sounds in 
the different Aryan languages have been developed according 
to certain phonetic laws which we see at work in the vital 
processes of language; and to these primitive vowels conse- 
quently all vowels in the different Aryan languages can be 
traced as to their eommon source. ‘The ‘primitive language’ 
in its most primitive form was limited to the three typical 
vowels, which later on, certainly before the first breaking up 
of the Aryan family, were multiplied by the ὦ entering into 
combination, first with its own hke, and then with the two 
other vowels. Thus we get the following table of gradations 
of sounds :— 


Primitive. I. Gradation. Il. Gradation. 
I.@a@... @+ta=aa .., G@taa=éa 
2. 4 é e Φ a+t=ar Φ .Φ Φ at+at=ai 
ZU 1. ew 1 AFU=QUN . .. atauzau. 


The combinations aa and da were probably contracted into @ 
at an early period. The vowel ὦ is so characteristically dis- 
tinct from its two fellows that 1¢ may be considered as forming 
a class of its own in contradistinction to that which comprises 
the vowels z and w The latter have in their suit, and are often 
replaced by, the consonants, or semivowels, 7 and v, while a 
never passes into a consonant, and thus displays more ener- 
getically its vocalic nature. Each vowel is limited to the 
combinations mentioned in the table, and these combinations 
are used as a means of expressing in the root itself its rela- 
tions in connected speech. The vowels of suffixes also are 
capable of forming those combinations, because they originally 
proceeded from independent roots; but the primitive form of a 
root 1s always rendered with a primitive, that is, a simple 
vowel. In a root with two consonants the combinations do 
not occur, and such a root has always the radical a, never ὁ 
or w. Thus then the essence of all inflections we find in the 
system of vowels. 

Long vowels being of a secondary formation they did not 
exist in the primitive language; where nevertheless they occur 
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equally in different Aryan dialects, as Sansk.' pitd (rs), Greek 
πατήρ, Goth. fadar=fathdr, &e. Schleicher supposes them to 
be of later introduction, perhaps of a period when the different 
languages had already separated; and he therefore claims for 
the last-mentioned words in the primitive language the genuine 
form patars. 

The Sanskrit has, besides the short vowels ὁ and wu, the length- 
ened forms ὅ and # ‘The combinations az and aw are fused 
into the single vowels ¢ and 6; e being the intermediate sound 
between ὦ and ἢ, the former ascended, the latter descended to 
the pitch of 6, hence twice 6, or e+e=é In the same manner 
in the combination aw the a descended, the w ascended, to their 
intermediate pitch o, hence for a+u we have o+0=6. A 
peculiar feature in the vital process of vowels is the weakening 
of a full into a thin vowel, the ‘ Schwdchung’ of German gram- 
marians, a phenomenon which chiefly occurs with the vowel a, 
which may be ‘ degraded,’ as it were, in this scale into 7, u, and 
t,@. Thus then we arrive at the following table :— 


Degradation or 
weakening. Primitive. 1. Gradation. Il. Gradation. 


τ δ τ1ς ts a ew . ew ἃ 
Ζ, 4 sounds Φ . s . s e a e 4 e e a s é e a « e ar 
3. UU sounds . a e e s e e s 171 ΠῚ a e a 6 . s s e au 


The Teutonic languages, of which Gothic is the most ancient 
representative, have, with characteristic perseverance, kept each 
radical vowel in its proper order, and thus guarded the main 
principle of inflections. The vowel a is weakened both into ὁ 
and w, and these weakened forms occur quite as regularly as the 
gradations. The first and second gradations are kept strictly 
distinct, the former in Gothic being é the latter 6. The pr- 
mitive az has, in Gothic, weakened the ἃ into 2, and thus the 
primitive combination is replaced by zw; in az the ὦ by assimi- 
lation to the ὁ becomes 6, and consequently Gothic ez stands for 
the primitive ai. ἦν (=primitive az) is sometimes represented 
by @. Thus we get the table :— 


11. Degradation. 1. Degradation. Primitive. 1. Gradatton. 11. Gradation. 


OT lie. i lS; a ae δ... . - ὃ 
ΠΤ eh are 
ee -ἰ ee, a ὃ. . . α΄δΝ 


In order to give a comprehensive glance over the course of 
development of vowels in the Old Teutonic languages in general, 
and the relation of these vowels to those in Gothic, Sanskrit, 
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and the primitive language, I subjoin a table arranged according 
to the different orders. 


1. Order a. 
Degradation, or 
weakening. Primitive. 1. Gradation. II. Gradation. 

δ ννμνο . . . ks .ὄ  .- - πο . ἄα 
Sanskrit. 40st 4. @: ee a 
come . . % . τὖ; u. a é 6 
Old High German ὁ. . - a a uo 
Old Saxon. . . 6. a ἃ (é) 6 
Anglo-Saxon . Gi, 0, € a ὦ (a). . 2 
Old Frisian . , 6. a ow. . » Ὁ 
Old Norse .. 6 - a a , 6 

2. Order Ὁ. 
Primitive : ΐ ar ai 
Sanskrit . Ἵ a é at 
Gothic aes a εἰ Ξ αἱ 
Old High German ὁ . a t : . e(é) 
Old Saxon . € a t : é 
Anglo-Saxon e ΐ ¢ : . a(#) 
Old Frisian . € a t . €(a) 
Old Norse . e a t εἰ 

3. Order w. 
Primitive : u QU. . . . ete 
Sanskrit . : : u 6... . ΝΕ 
Gothic . ei u du(é). . . au 
Old High German 0 : u iu (ὃ. ou (6) 
Old Saxon . i) : u . (ὦ. . ἢ 
Anglo-Saxon ο u εὖ (ὦ) . . . e& (é) 
Old Frisian . oO u fu(@). . . Ge 
Old Norse . O u u(y). . . at 


These different vowels of the different languages just enume- 
rated are liable to certain modifications brought about under 
the influence of other vowels or of consonants. Such modifica- 
tions taking place according to phonetic laws did not exist in 
the primitive language. Where two vowels happened to suc- 
ceed, hiatus probably took place, though it could but rarely 
occur, because the elision of consonants was not yet known. At 
a very early period, however, a, with a succeeding vowel, may 
have formed a compound vowel or diphthong, as a and i=ai. 
But in the cognate languages we find various phonetic laws 
which regulate the changes and modifications of vowels. Of 
these we have already mentioned the ‘ gradation’ or ‘ Steigerung,’ 
according to which the vowel a enters into combination with its 
own kind (a+a=aa; aa+a=da), or with ὁ and w (ai, au, &c.), 
combinations which in the cognate languages are often con- 
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tracted into one, and then of course a fong vowel. The degrada- 
tion, or weakening, or ‘Schwachung’ attacked first of all the 
most powerful of vowels, the a, which in Sanskrit we find weak- 
ened into ὁ and w, in most of the Teutonic dialects weakened 
into 6; the latter again often weaken the ἡ into ὁ, the z into e. 


Vowels in the different Teutonic Dialects’. 


I. OLD TEUTONIC. 


SHORT VOWELS. 


—4 


a 


Gothic. (1) At the beginning of a word :—alev, oil; arja, 
I plough (Lat. aro); arbaidja, 1 work (Germ. arbeite); asneis, 
slave; andeis, end. (2) In the middle of a word :— skalks, 
servus; favdi, few; dal, valley, dale (Germ. thal); /arja, I sail 
(Germ. fahren); var, where; par, there; fadar, father. (3) At 
the end of a word :—va, both; fra, from; hva, what; sa, he; 
sva, so; ἕνα, two; ja, indeed, yes (Germ. ja). In Gothic this 
short ὦ is nowhere encroached upon by other vowels. Where in 
foreign words two a’s meet, they are rendered in Gothic either 
with an intermediate 4 or by one a being dropped, 6. g. Abraam, 
Goth. Aéraham ; Isaak, Goth. Isak. In Gothie words however, 
two a’s can only meet where a particle is prefixed to a noun or 
verb, and in this case they remain intact, 6. ο΄. ga-arbja, co-heir ; 
ga-arman to have pity (Germ. sich erbarmen). 

Old High German has adopted the a under pretty nearly 
the same conditions as Gothic; it goes even farther and admits 
an ὦ between liquids, and between liquids and mutes, which in 
Gothic stoutly refuse the admission of an a; as for instance, 
Gothic arms, poor; akrs, field) ; ¢agr, tear ;—Old High Germ. 
aram (Germ. arm) ; achar (Germ. acker); zahar (Germ. zihre). 

But the Old High German a is considerably modified by the 
Umlaut, by the inorganic production @ (Goth. yz, O. H. Germ. 
ja) ; by contraction in the middle of a word, and in a few cases 
by deviation into 0, such as holén for halén, to fetch (Germ. 
holen); scod instead of sca/, shall (Germ. soll) ; jos for Goth. jah, 
also; and finally in the weak inflexions where Old High German 


3 All vowels to be pronounced as in Italian or German, unless directed otherwise. 
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has kano, cock (Germ. hahn); péznton, blind, for Goth. hana, 
blindan. 

The origin of the Umlaut we have already discussed. In 
Gothic there is no trace of it to be discovered, while in Old 
High German it appears to have arisen in the sixth or seventh 
century, and to have gradually developed itself, exposing the ὦ 
to modification into 6, chiefly before a single consonant followed 
by 1. But even in Old High German the Umlaut is not syste- 
matically carried out; even the latest writers, as Notker for in- 
stance, preferring sometimes the original pure a to the Umlaut. 
Thus we find ali, all, by the side of hella; angil, and engil, 
angel (Germ. engel) ; ent together with antz. As an invariable 
rule, it must be laid down that the z of the termination cannot 
affect the a of the root unless it stands at the beginning of the 
terminational syllable, as in enst-2, eng-il, &e. The position 
of a is exceptional in the gen. and dat. sing. masc. and neut. of 
the weak declension, where the inflexional ὁ has no power over 1t 
to create Umlaut. Therefore hanin not henin, of a cock ; lamin, 
of a lame man; scedin for scadin (Germ. schaden), and zemzin for 
namin, of a name, are exceptions. 

Among the Saxon dialects, Old Saxon most closely approaches 
Old High German, and takes a kind of intermediate position 
between it and Anglo-Saxon. Its vowel a is throughout iden- 
tical with that of Gothic and Old High German, and with the 
latter it adopts it even between liquids and mutes; e.g. sorga 
and soraga, care (Germ. sorge) ; 67/él/han and 62félahan, to order 
(Germ. befehlen). It wavers less between a and ὁ than Old 
High German, with the exception of a few cases such as far and 
for, particle for- (Germ. ver-); wala and wola, well; wérald 
and wérold, weruld, wérld, world. The particles au and af are 
turned into oz and of. 

The Umlaut is adopted but not generally applied, and the 
original vowel holds its place before ἦέ and 72 ; as in mahiz, 
mahtig, mighty (Germ. michtig) ; crafte, craftig, strong (cf. crafty, 
Germ. kraftig); occasionally also in the 3rd sing. pres. of 
strong verbs, 6. g. haldid for heldid, he holds (Germ. halt) ; fadiid, 
he falls (Germ. fallt); while verbs generally waver between a 
and 6; 6. g. standid, stendid, he stands; slahit, slehit, he sleeps; 
hebbjan and habbean, to have. 

Anglo-Saxon has in but very few cases preserved the pure 
vowel a, which is generally weakened into ὦ or flattened into ὁ. 
The original a keeps its position before a single consonant which 
is followed by a, 0, or u; e.g. hwalas, plur. of Awal, whale ; 
dagas, dagum, nom. and dat. plur. of ἐδ, day ; even before e, if 
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the latter had its origin in ὦ, 0, or w; chiefly in inflexional forms, 
as care, acc. sing. of caru, care. Foreign words always preserve 
their pure a sound, e.g. Aprelis (Aprilis), aspide (aspis), carcern 
(carcer), Χο. Before mand 2, pure ὦ may stand or be replaced 
by ο, 6. g. wam and wom, stain; can and con, to know (Germ. 
kennen) ; /amé and lomé, lamb. But a is invariably weakened 
to ὦ in monosyllabic words which end in a single consonant, or 
in polysyllabic which terminate in e preceded by a single con- 
sonant. Examples :—(1) Awda/, whale; glds, glass ; dag, day ; bar, 
bare, naked; dcer, dere, field; ddcre, baker; fager, fair, pretty. 
(2) Before f and s followed by another consonant : craft, craft, 
craft, strength (Germ. kraft, kraftig); after, after; gdst, guest 
(Germ. gast) ; also before a doubled mute or sibilant, e.g. Aadbban 
and habban, to have (Germ. haben); dppeland appel, apple. (3) In 
other combinations of consonants which are brought about by 
the elision of 6, e.g. Jdgres, gen. of fdger, dpl for dppel. Two 
consonants beginning with 7 tolerate only the broken vowel ea 
in the preceding syllable, except in cases where 7 succeeds the ὦ 
in transpositions, such as gdrs for grds, grass; bdrst for brast, 
burst. ‘These rules however do not hold good for all cases; 
because in Anglo-Saxon the vowel ὦ, unless it is sheltered or 
supported by a succeeding low-pitched vowel (a, 0, or ~), wavers 
in all directions, so that we cannot look upon its modification in 
ἃ as a strictly fixed law, such as ‘ Umlaut,’ or a systematical 
weakening of the a, but rather as an aberration of the a from 
its original pure sound which it has in Gothic and Old High 
German. In a few cases the primitive a kept its place where 
one might expect its transition into d@, 6. g. blac for blac, black; 
appel for dppel, ange and onge for dnge, narrow (Germ. enge). 

As to the orthography of this modified a-sound, grammarians 
are at variance. Grimm writes ἄν, in order to distinguish this 
short vowel from the long @, a distinction marked out by others 
spelling @ and @. 1 adopt Grimm’s mode of spelling, because 
it keeps the short and long vowels distinct, and, at the same 
time, runs parallel with the ὦ and ὦ in other Teutonic dialects. 

The Anglo-Saxon 6 as Umlaut of ὦ must be kept distinct from 
the modification of the @ just mentioned. Very often the ὁ 
which brought about the Umlaut is dropped or changed into 
another vowel, and thus arises the Azdden Umlaut, 6. g. fen, fen ; 
hel, hell; met, net; forms which are used in the place of the 
geminated fenn, hell, nett: these again were introduced instead of 
Jene, hele, nete, and the latter stand for Gothic fanz, hal (halja), 
nati. Thus we trace the hidden Umlaut to its original con- 
ditions, under which alone it could occur. 
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Old Frisian preserved the vowel a before m and », whether 
single, geminated, or combined with a mute, unless it gives 
way like other dialects to an inclination towards 0; hence nama 
and noma, name; kampa and komp, fight (Germ. kampf); man 
and mon, man. But the vowel ὦ can never pass into 9 where 
Umlaut takes place. Therefore the pure a in framd, foragn 
(Germ. fremd) ; mantel, mantle; manniska, man (Germ. mensch) ; 
hangst, horse (Germ. hengst); because by the side of these appear 
the modified forms, fremd, mentel, menska, hengst. ‘The vowels 
a and w in the termination preserve the a of the penult: Anapa, 
boy (Germ. knabe); fara, to go (Germ. fahren); dalu, evil 
(comp. baleful). Before the double consonants, @ or 6 may occur, 
but so that the former appears preferable in the following cases : 
before ὦ, 2 (=ks), and geminated mutes, e.g. falla, to fall; 
balde, soon (Germ. bald) ; saéé, salt; even 4alde, the cold (Germ. 
kalte), instead of the Umlaut selde ; sax, knife, sword; atta, 
father ; ‘atte, cat. 

Old Norse has very largely patronized the pure a, after Gothic 
perhaps more so than any other dialect. This vowel occurs in 
gala, to sing; svar, quick; napr, cold; hrafn, raven; stag, blow 
(Germ. schlag); vagn, currus (Germ. wagen). 

Where a occurs at the end of a word it 1s always lengthened 
into @; this lengthened form is also adopted by some gram- 
marians and rejected by others, before consonantal combinations 
with Zand 2; Uf, lm, lp, lg, ἐξ, ἰδ, ng, nk. 

The Umlaut of a into ὁ is caused by the occurrence of an 7 in 
the succeeding syllable, and that of a into ὃ by w in the same 
position. Hence the vowels a, 6, and 6 may occur in one and 
the same word in different cases of the declension according to 
the terminational vowel; a circumstance which imparts to the 
Old Norse dialect a peculiar flexibility and softness which we can 
readily perceive on looking at the different forms of the word 
magu, which declines thus —még-r, magar, megi, mog; plur. 
megir, maga, mégum, mogu. Whenever ἃ does not cause the 
Umlaut of a in the preceding syllable, it must be considered 
inorganic, as for instance in skarz (Germ. schaar), Danir (Danes). 
The Umlaut 6 is marked differently in different manuscripts and 
editions of manuscripts, either simply by o (hence hon and 
honum for hén, hinum) ; or by the sign g (whence the Danish ἃ); 
or by aw and av. The sign 6, which is now in general use, is of 
a far more recent date. 
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This vowel in Gothic 15, after a, the most prominent. Though 
it 1s sometimes encroached upon by the ‘ Brechung’ before ἦὦ 
and 7, it receives on the other hand a numerical increase by the 
vocalization of the semi-vowel 7 wherever the latter happens to 
appear at the end of a word or before a consonant, e. g. harja, 
ace. hart; nasjan, preterite nasida. <A radical 2 followed by 
another vowel likes to admit the semi-vowel 2, 6. g. fijan for fian, 
to hate (cf. fiend). 

Old High German preserves the pure Gothic ὁ before m and 
nm, whether geminated or combined with a mute, 6. g. swrmman, 
pintan ; in words which have dropped a final z or τ ; in nouns 
which belong to the themes in ὁ and w; in the imperative of 
strong verbs; in the past participles of the fifth conjugational 
class; in monosyllabic particles. Some prefixes waver between 
a and 1, 6. g. far-, fir-, even for-, and later on fer- (Germ. ver-) ; 
Ga-, gi- 5 2-, 21-3; ar-, ir-; durah-, durth-. 

In many cases however the pure Gothic ὁ is weakened or 
darkened into δ by the power of assimilation exercised by an a 
in the succeeding syllable. Hence the rule—‘ Whenever ὁ is 
followed by a in the succeeding syllable it is changed into e; 
before 2 and w and in the above-mentioned cases it remains 
unchanged.’ On this rule are based the modifications of the 
vowels in the two first classes of the strong conjugation; and 
thus it will be perceived why we read in the sing. pres. A2/fu, 
hilfis, hilfit; nimu, nimis, nimit; and in the plural, hélfamés, 
hélfat, hélfant; inf. hélfan, to help; xnémamés, némat, némant; 
inf. zéman, to take. Monosyllabic words which have dropped 
the terminational a, nevertheless retain the modified vowel é, 
e.g. wée=wega, way ; spér=spéra, spear; ὄχ, 1t (Goth. ἐέα) ; and 
others on the contrary which have dropped an z or ~ retain, in 
accordance with our rule, the pure 2 unchanged, e. g. mzst (Goth. 
mathstu), lid (Goth. lipw), list (Goth. distz). How sensitive the 
Old High German dialect is with respect to the law of assimila- 
tion will be perceived from the fact that the modification é is 
always re-exchanged for the original pure ὁ whenever it is fol- 
lowed by the adjective termination ἔμ, e.g. féll, skin (Lat. 
pellis), adjective fidlin, of skin (Lat. pelliceus) ; gérsta, barley, 
adjective girstin, of barley. In several words the ἡ has kept its 
position in spite of the following a, such as jist = δέω, fish ; 
pittar, bitter, &c.; in others, either z or e¢ may be used, e. g. 
skép and skip, ship; wiht and wéht, thing; wdin and érdin, 
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earthen (Germ. z7den, terrenus). Concerning the ‘ Brechung’ of 
ὦ into δ᾽ we shall have to say a few words hereafter. 

The rules which we have just mentioned as to the weakening 
of z into e in Old High German, will hold good for the Low 
German dialects as well. Here, however, it 1s interesting to 
notice how they more or less apply this rule in proportion to 
their greater or less affinity to Old High German. Old Saxon, 
the nearest relative to Old High German, from its geographical 
position as well as its general characteristics, follows the Old 
High German rule which we have laid down above; but it so 
far deviates that it retains the unmodified ὁ before m and ἡ 
where they are geminated or combined with a mute; hence 
wind, wind; singan, to sing, &e. 

The conjugational forms are affected as in Old High German, 
but ziman retains its ὁ throughout the present tense. Forma- 
tions such as Jé7g, mountain (Germ. berg), and gzdirgi (Germ. 
gebirge) ; gérsta, girstin; the fluctuating forms geba and giba, 
jihu and féhu, and the forms remaining unmodified in opposition 
to the rule, widar, against; ὀίξέαγ, bitter,—all these cases have 
already received their explanation in Old High German. 

The Anglo-Saxon dialect has preserved the rule in a very 
imperfect condition, or it has perhaps never fully adopted it. 
It is true that m and x protect the pure 7, but so do other con- 
sonants as well: thus we find swimman, to swim ; spinnan, to spin ; 
and also gifan, to give (O.H.Germ. gépan, Germ. geben); 
lifer, liver (O. H. Germ. lépar, Germ. léber); ecxiht, knight, 
boy, puer (O. H. Germ. cnéht, Germ. knecht, servus). In the 
conjugation of strong verbs the rule is partly preserved. The 
Ist sing. yields to δι but the 2nd and 3rd retain the 7; hence 
ist helpe (O. H. Germ. hilfu, Germ. ich helfe), 1 help; 2nd Azdpst 
(O. H. Germ. hilfis, Germ. hilfst), thou helpst; 3rd hilpd 
.(O. H. Germ. hilfit, Germ. hilft), he helps. 

The Old Frisian dialect agrees with Old High German by 
applying our rule in the following examples: é/m, helm; sé/f, 
self; Aérte, heart; hélpa, to help; wérpa, to throw (Germ. 
werfen); dérch, mountain (Germ. berg); swester, sister, &c. ; 
but a succeeding ~, or its representative ὁ, has no longer the 
power of preserving the pure 7, hence fe/o, many (Germ. viele) ; 
fretho, peace (Germ. friede) ; se/over, silver; and the change 
between z and δ᾽ which we traced in the strong conjugation of 
Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, has altogether 
disappeared, and the verb is reduced to the monotonous forms, 
werpe, werpst, werpth. 

The Old Norse dialect in this respect follows the Old High 
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German more closely than some of the Low German dialects do. 
It preserves the rule so far as 1 always admits the modification 
in δ᾽ whenever succeeded by a, and rejects the same before simple 
m and a geminated mute. 

Concerning the strong conjugations, we find in the inf. and 
pres. of the eighth, ninth, and tenth classes the onmginal 7 re- 
tained in some roots and before un, nd, ru, and a geminated 
media—finna, to find ; spinna, to spin; denda, to bind; vinda, to 
wind ; viana, to work; liggia, to lie, &c., and in the part. pret. 
of the fifth class; the rest have adopted δ, which, where it once 
has entered, keeps its ground throughout as it does in Frisian. 
In Old Norse, as well as in other dialects, the application of é or 
2 cannot always be determined by a rule, but must be simply 
referred to the wsus loquendi. 


WV 


τι 


In Gothic we find this letter, as well as z, in its pure sound at 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of words, in which cases 
other dialects frequently allow the vowel to be lengthened or 
weakened. But, like ὁ, the letter ~ also is subject to Brechung 
before the consonants ὦ and 7, in which position it is changed 
into au. More of this phenomenon in its proper place. 

Roots ending in v vocalize this consonant into z, just as roots 
ending in 7 vocalize this consonant into 7. Hence the theme 
peva forms the nom. pius instead of pivs, servant, voc. pw: the 
pret. of snzvan, to hasten, and pivan, to serve, is snau, pau. The 
opposite case occurs when the vowel z is dissolved in the 
consonant or semi-vowel v, especially in the inflexional forms 
where the hiatus must be avoided, 6. g. hand-ivé, gen. pl. of 
handus, hand ; sun-ivé, gen. pl. of sunxus, son. 

The Old High German dialect preserves the pure vowel w in 
many instances ; but it modifies it to o under the same circum- 
stances under which it changes the ὁ into ὃ, Hence the rule— 
‘Whenever ~ is followed by a in the succeeding syllable, it is 
darkened or weakened into 0; but when the succeeding syllable 
brings # or 2 instead of a, the original sound » regains its 
position in the root.’ Thus will easily be understood forms such 
as the following: chlupumés, we clove, fidimus; chlupi, thou 
clovest, fidisti, and chlopan, cloven, fissum; and on the other 
hand swummumés, we swam, part. swumman, swum; sungumés, © 
part. sumgan, we sung, sung; in which forms the doubled m, 
and 2 combined with the mute g, preserve the w from the 
encroachment of the succeeding a. 
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In Old Saxon the vowel w is kept intact in many places, as in 
the words δορί, debt (Germ. schuld) ; swmar, summer; sno, 
son; πόδ, evil. But it allows the Trubung, or darkening, into 0 
under the same conditions as Old’ High German. Fluctuating 
forms are, drohtin, druhtin, lord; drohting, druhting, friend, 
familiaris ; _Sohs, vusso, fox; for, fur, before, fore; gomo, gumo, 
man; corn, curni, corn. The ῳ is restored to its position in the 
root “by the influence of the terminational 2, 6. g. horn, horn, 
cornu; adj. Aurnid, of horn, cornutus; gold, gold, aurum; adj. : 
guidin, golden, aureus ; fora, fore, pro, and fur. 

Anglo-Saxon goes even beyond Old High German in its ten- 
dency to preserve the organic v in the root, so that it allows w 
before single m and z, and even before other consonants, whilst 
Old High German preserves it only before geminated m and 
m, or a mute combined with one of these liquids. Examples :— 
guma, man; punor, thunder; punian, to thunder; fwd, full; 
Sugol, bird (Germ. vogel); words which have invariably the 
weakened ὁ in Old High German. In the conjugation of the 
strong verb, especially in the preterite, the vowel w is sheltered 
by a succeeding m and n, e.g. swummon, we swum, natavimus; 
swummen, swum, natum; clumbon, we climbed, scandimus ; 
clumben, climbed, scansum; sungon, we sung, cantavimus; 
sungen, sung, cantatum ; but in the past participle, if it 1s fol- 
lowed by any other consonant than m or x, it is weakened into 
0, e.g. multon, pret. pl. of meltan, ‘to melt,’ part. molten; wurpon, 
worpen ; budon, boden ; curon, coren, &c. 

Peculiar to Anglo-Saxon is the transition of w into w where it 
appears in combination with z, in which case the latter vowel 
is often dropped. Thus: wudu, wood, for widu ; cuman, to come, 
for cwiman; suster, swuster, sister, for swister. This ὁ preceded 
by w is however safe from encroachment when it is followed by 
the liquid m or 22 combined with another consonant. 

In Old Frisian the vowel w is but rarely preserved, since it 
has greatly given way to the ‘ Tribung’ in o. 

Old Norse approaches far more nearly to Old High German 
in the preservation of the pure Gothic vowels a, z, and w, but in 
this dialect also the ‘Trubung’ o may take the place of the 
organic ~ before all consonants, except such as are combined 
with m or x. An analogy to the Old High German conjuga- 
tions we find in the exchange of w and ὁ in the pret. pl. and 
part. pret. of the sixth and tenth classes; as, spurnum, sporninn ; 
sprutium, sprotiinn ; budSum, bodimn, &e. 

The Umlaut of uis y. Old High German, Old Saxon, and 
Old Frisian reject this Umlaut altogether, whilst in two other 
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Teutonic dialects we find it more or less developed. Anglos 
Saxon shows many examples of this Umlaut: cyzing, king, 
from cunian, to know; dyrstig, daring, from duran, to dare; 
gyden, goddess, from gud, god. In a few instances the word 
wavers between the Umlaut y and the original w, 6. ρ'. wurt, 
wyrt, wort, herb; wurm, wyrm, worm, worm; and in others the 
Umlaut γ᾽ takes place in derivations where the root has the 
weakened vowel o instead of the original wu, 6. g. gyden from god, 
pyrnen from porna, thorn; gylden from gold. In Old Norse, 
which has most widely and persistently developed the system 
of Umlaut, the 7 occurs regularly for the radical ~, or its weak- 
ened form ὁ, under the conditions which we have enumerated 
above; e.g. syni, dat. sing. of sour, son; Ayn, kin, genus; 
Sylla, to fill; drygqja, bridge, &e. 

Ww Vv VW 

Θ, O, y. 

These short vowels are altogether unknown in Gothic. Their 
development and relative position in the other Teutonic dialects 
we have already had occasion to dwell upon, so that we need 
hardly do more than sum up our remarks made in the preceding 
paragraphs. The vowel ὅ is of twofold origin, either Umlaut 
of a, or the ‘broken’ or ‘ weakened’ form of z Old High Ger- 
man, Old Saxon, and Old Norse hardly go beyond this rule in 
the adoption of the letter ὅ, but Anglo-Saxon sometimes, and 
Old Frisian often, admit 6 instead of the pure ὦ in cases which 
more often show the modification ¢ in Anglo-Saxon. 

The letter 6 we met either as the ‘ broken’ or ‘ weakened’ 
form of z in all the dialects except Gothic, or as the represen- 
tative of a in cases of assimilation, so much favoured in Old 
High German. 

‘the vowel ὕ has a proper place but in few dialects; the Gothic 
language uses the sign v in Gothic words as a consonant only ; 
but in foreign words this letter represents the Latin vowel y as 
well. In Old High German, Old Saxon, and Old Frisian the 
Latin form 7 is used in foreign words only, whilst Anglo-Saxon 
and Old Norse adopt this vowel chiefly for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the Umlaut ον. At the same time, y in Anglo-Saxon 
is often the representative of other vowels; namely of 2, of ὁ 
where it is the Umlaut of a, and of the ‘ Brechung’ ea and 60. 


Brechung. 


‘Gothic: When the consonants 7 and ὦ directly succeed the 
vowel ὁ or w they affect the purity of the pronunciation in such 
D 
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ad manner as to make an ὦ to precede the sonnd of ὁ or ἡ. The 
inorganie diphthongs which are thus produced in the Gothie 
dialect have nevertheless the value of a short vowel, and ai and 
au must consequently have sounded in pronunciation similarly 
to éand 3. In order to distinguish this ‘ Brechung’ from the 
true diphthongs dé: and éu, modern grammarians have adopted 
for the former the accentuation af and σύ. Gothie documents 
write both Brechunge and diphthong perfectly alike; and it 
was left to the researches of modern philology to point out and 
prove the difference from corresponding words in the kindred 
languages which always render the Gothic Brechung by a 
short vowel, and the Gothie diphthong by a long vowel. Thus 
Goth. vafr is Lat. vir; Goth. tathum, Lat. duximus; Goth. 
fair, Lat. pér ; Goth. batra, Lat. fero, Gr. phérd ; Goth. tathun, 
Gr. déha; Goth. saths, Gr. héx; Goth. dadhtar, Gr. thigater, 
O.H.Germ. téhtar; Goth. dins, Lat. dnus, O. H. Germ. ein, 
Α. 5. én, Ο. 5. and O. Fris. ὅλ. Further hight is thrown on the 
pronunciation of the Brechung αὐ and αὐ by the fact of the 
Goths having rendered the short 6 or o in foreign words, without 
any regard to the succeeding consonants, by the very same letters 
of the Brechung, certainly because a7 and αὐ in pronunciation 
came nearest, or were perfectly alike, to é and 6. Hence they 
write not only Zecbatrivs=Tiberius, Fadrtunatus= Fortunatus, 
whieh are in accordance with the Gothie Breehung before the 
consonant 7; but also a¢pistadilé, épistolé ; Nadbaimbatr, No- 
vember. By different accentuation of Brechung and diphthong 
we keep up distinetions which must have been heard in Gothie 
pronunciation, such as the diphthong dz in the singular and the 
Breehung az in the plural of the verb. Thus Goth. dézhv, eom- 
modavi;O.H.Germ /éh; Α. 5. léh, pl. dathvum, commodavimus ; 
O. H. Germ, lihumés; A.S. ligon ; Goth. téuh, traxi; O. H. Germ. 
20h; A.S. tech, pl. tathum, traximus; O. H. Germ. zigumés; A.S. 
tigon. In very few cases, and then only before the consonants 
7 and ἦ, it ean be doubtful at all whether we have to deal with 
the Breehung α΄ or the diphthong dz, and then comparison with 
kindred dialects will soon remove the difficulty. Thus gdiru 
requires the diphthong on aceount of the Old High German 
kér ; hatrus the Brechung on account of the Old Norse Aidrr. 
Before any other consonant but 7 and / the vowels ai and au 
are always true diphthongs. A few exceptional cases have pre- 
served the original vowel intact even before 7 and 4, 6. 2. skura, 
shower ; huhrus, hunger; hii, hear you, audi; Aijip, hear ye, 
audite, &e. &e. 

Old High German has least of all Teutonic dialects adopted 
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the system of Brechung, since it renders the Gothic Brechung 
at and az by the vowels 6 and ὁ, which are quite identical with 
e and o the weakened forms of ὁ and ν. We may indeed say 
that the e in pérgan and in séhs is the Brechung because it 
stands for αὖ in Goth. datrgan and saihs; but this distinction 
does not avail us much, sinee the same vowel é may occur, not 
only before 4 and r, but before any other consonant as well. 

More perfectly perhaps than any other dialect except Gothic 
has Anglo-Saxon developed the system of Brechung. In this 
‘dialect the Brechung ea for a oceurs regularly before a com- 
bination of consonants beginning with an /, 7, or 4, e.g. deald, 
bold ; ceald, cold (Germ. kalt); eald, old (Germ. alt); eald, all; 
featlan, to fall; wearm, warm; stearc, strong (Germ. stark) ; 
eahta, eight (Germ. aeht) ; eax (cx=hks=hs), axe; weax, wax. In 
such consonantal combinations it may often happen that one 
or other consonant, perhaps even the ὦ itself which caused the 
‘ Brechung”’ has been dropped, and yet the Brechung continues 
to exist, e.g. eal=eall, all; mear=mearh, mare; ear =earh, 
the sea. Sometimes Brechung appears before the single con- 
sonant ἦ, as in deneah, he needs; gefeah, he rejoiced : in the verb 
slean, to slay, and pwean, to wash, the Brechung continues 
though ὦ has been dropped by the contraction of sleahan, 
pweahan'. Even before an f and before hquids we sometimes 
meet with ea instead of the usual δ᾽, e.g. ereaf/tig =craftrg, strong 
(Germ. kraftig) ; deadu, headu, battle. On the other hand it 
may oecur that the Brechung we should expect before certain 
consonants has been replaced by the Umlaut e. 

As ea is the Brechung of a, so is 60 the Brechung of ὁ, which 
occurs most frequently before consonantal combinations be- 
ginning with an 7, 6. g. corl, earl; sweord, sword ; heorte, heart ; 
corde, earth ; steorra, star; meorc, dark, murky; steorfan, to die 
(Germ. sterben); weorpan, to throw (Germ. werfen). With 
these examples corresponds the Brechung in Old Norse and 
Gothic: O.N. iarl, earl; Goth. hatrto, heart; atrpa, earth ; 
O.N. stiarna, Goth. statrno, star ; vatrpan, to throw. Less 
frequently it is found before ὦ, as in feola, much (Germ. viel) ; 
meolc, milk; seodfor, silver: and before h, leoht, light; eoh, 
horse: or before mutes, freode, peace (Germ. friede) ; Leofon, 
heaven. ὦ seems to patronize an ὁ preceding it, whilst 7, /, and 
the mutes prefer the weakened form 6 to the Brechung 60, the 
vowel 6 occurring alternately with the Brechung 60 in kindred 
words, e.g. wer, man, vir; weorod, crowd, turma; meolc, milk ; 
melcan, to milk ; seolfor, silver, argentum ; si/fren, of silver, 


1 Some write sledn, picedn, as a diphthong, on account of the contraction. 
D 2 
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argenteus. In these instances 60 seems to be sheltered by the 
o in the succeeding syllable, and may consequently be considered 
an assimilation; as in general, bisyllables with a dark vowel 
in the last syllable prefer eo in the penult. Verbs which 
admit the Brechung 60 restore the original z in the 2nd and 
grd persons singular, e.g. weorpan, to throw, wirpst, wirpd 
(Germ. werfen, wirfst, wirft); sceorfan, to die, storfst, 877 
(Germ. sterben, stirbst, stirbt) The close resemblance in the 
pronunciation of the double vowels ea and eo may be the cause 
of an occasional confusion in their application, and of the ortho- 
graphy eo instead of ea, e.g. eofor and eafor, boar (Lat. aper, 
Germ. eber) ; deorhkt and dearht, shining. Another form of the 
Brechung, though of rare occurrence, is that in 26, which how- 
ever belongs to Old Saxon rather than Anglo-Saxon. It is 
sometimes used for the Brechung 60, hiere=heore, of her, ejus; 
for the weakened 6, gield=geld, money (Germ. geld); for ἢ, 
siex = six, six: even for ὦ, giest=gast, guest. 

Old Norse has not the great variety of Brechung we find in 
Anglo-Saxon, but it is not so capricious either. Wherever / or 7 
succeed an 2, this vowel is modified into 7a. Sometimes a single 
consonant, or a combination with mutes, may produce the same 
effect. Examples :—gzald, money ; stiarna, star ; diartr, shining ; 
tafn, even, level. The Umlaut of za to 26 1s caused by the letter 
win the succeeding syllable; but when the inflexional syllable 
contains an ἡ the Brechung is removed altogether, and the radical 
ὦ 15, according to the law of assimilation, restored to its place. 
The influence of these different euphonic laws gives the declen- 
sion the aspect of a variegated colouring, and imparts to the 
language a peculiar and melodious softness. Thus compare sing. 
nom. hiértr (r=ur) stag, gen. hiartar, dat. hirti, acc. hidrt; pl. 
nom. irtir, gen. hiarta, dat. hidrtum, acc. hidrtu. Whenever 
the weakened e has taken the place of ὃ the Brechung cannot 
occur. Hence the verbs of the tenth conjugational class have 
either preserved the original z, or they have e throughout, with 
the exception of four verbs, dzarga, to conceal; gialla, to sing ; 
gialda, to spend ; ekialfa, to tremble, which have in the infinitive, 
imperative and subjunctive present za, in the indicative present e. 

The other Teutonic dialects have less persistently than Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse carried out the law of Brechung. But 
with the exception of perhaps Old High German none is 
altogether without some traces of Brechung. Old Saxon 
offers the following forms of Brechung: weard, ward ; georno 
(Germ. gern) ; séeorro, star, instead of ward, gerno, sterro—forms 
which however may be explained by Anglo-Saxon influences 
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which can here and there be traced in Old Saxon. The Brechung 
ze is used instead of the vowels 6, é, and even @, in the following 
forms: iert, army (Germ. heer); ¢hieses, hujus; thieson, huic ; 
thiem, 15; kiesur, emperor (Germ. kaiser). Another ze of an 
altogether different nature seems not so much dependent on 
succeeding consonants (which is the characteristic feature of 
every Brechung) as the unsettled nature of the vowel, and which 
in many instances gradually passed through ze into 7. Thus 
we find gewhu, I confess, for gihu ; so also ἐμή for ziuhku = jiuhu. 
Here zw must be considered a Brechung. This Brechung in ἐν 
occurs more regularly in Old Frisian whenever ὁ precedes the 
consonants cht, e.g. riucht=richt, right; riuchta=richta, to 
judge, richten; Axiucht, servant (cf. Germ. knecht and Eng. 
knight) ; sfzwcht, plain (Germ. schlicht); s¢wcht, he sees (Germ. 
sieht and sicht). A few other cases where it seems to occur are 
tziurke, church ; wriust, wrist; and ¢zzust, pellicium. 

The only traces of Brechung which we detect in Old High 
German are in Notker, who has ze for ὁ before ἦ in jzeho, sieho. 
The Essen Rotule has twice ¢hzores holtes instead of thurres 
holtes; for Old High German prust everywhere driost, breost— 
phenomena which we perceive in Old Saxon and Old Frisian 
as well. 


Assimilation. 


Words of three and more syllables often show an inclination to 
assimilate to each other the non-radical vowels in such a manner 
as to convert the vowel of the preceding into the vowel of the 
succeeding syllable. Gothic does not yield to this assimilating 
tendency, but Old High German has developed it most syste- 
matically. In words of three syllables the last syllable assimi- 
lates the penult, e. g. scdnara for scénora ; gareném for garanén ; 
bitturu for bettaru ; spthiri for spihavi. Words of four syllables 
assimilate either the third to the fourth, as gzholono for giholano ; 
irbolgono for irbolgano: or the second to the third, as hungirita 
for hungarita ; wachoréta for wacharéta: or the second and third 
to the fourth, as hungorogon for hungaragon. The assimilated 
vowels remain short though the assimilating be long, e.g. 
pittiré for pittart, not pittiri?. Assimilated vowels have the same 
influence as organic vowels upon the root in causing Umlaut, 
weakening &c., so that for instance the assimilated adali be- 
comes edili when the vowel of the penult is assimilated to the 
final 7, thus causing the Umlaut of the α into 6: and in féraht, 
where we perccive the weakening of the radical ὁ into e on 
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account of the succeeding a, the’ original 7 is restored to its 
place when the a of the penult is assimilated to the final 2, and 
thus we get the form fi7ihi, vulgus. Thus then we see that the 
assimilation of vowels took place according to strictly fixed 
laws, though it was applied in certain authors only and never 
generally adopted. Since towards the end of the Old High 
German period the final vowels are more and more flattened 
and weakened, cases of assimilation become scarcer, and finally 
disappear altogether. 

Old Saxon manifests some traces of assimilation in trisyllables, 
such as hélogo for hélago, holy; mikulun for mikilun, great ; 
sorogon for soragon, curis; and between liquids and mutes, where, 
instead of the letter a, the vowel of the root finds entrance, 6. g. 
bereht for beraht, brilliant; durug for burg, borough, urbs; 
wuruhtjo for wurohtjo, workman. Whilst Old Saxon displays 
scanty traces of assimilation, Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian dis- 
eard it altogether. Old Norse again, like Old High German, 
adopts this law and applies it regularly under certain conditions. 
Thus the trisyllabic plural of the preterite of weak verbs 
invariably assimilates the letter a of the penult to the termina- 
tional w, e.g. ritudu for ritadu, scripserunt ; blotwdu for blotadu, 
immolaverunt. This « produced by assimilation may cause 
Umlaut in the root, e. g. sképuSu, creaverunt, of scapa ; hilluSu, 
vocaverunt, of salla. In the same manner are to be explained 
the feminine forms gémul=gidmulu, fogur=foguru, pigul=pogulu, 
of the adjectives, gamall, old; fagar, fair; pagal, silent. The 
Brechung za may return to the original 2 by assimilating itself to 
a succeeding ἢ, e.g. Aiértr, hiartar, hirti, mentioned above. 


Lona VOWELS. 


A 


a 


This vowel is wanting in Gothic. Where therefore it occurs 
in the cognate dialects its place is taken in Gothic by & Thus 
we find @ for Goth. é in O. H. Germ. jar, Goth. 26), year ; 
mil, mél, time (cf. Germ. ein-mal, zwei-mal, &c.) ; wdén, Goth. 
véns, hope (ef. Germ. wahn); sldfan, O.8. sldpan, Goth. 
slépan, to sleep; ddd, Goth. déds, deed; mdno, Goth. ména, 
moon; O. N. mdé/, Goth. mé, time; mdéni, Goth. ména, moon; 
bliésa, Goth. blésan, to blow (cf. Germ. blasen). In several 
dialects the Gothic é of the plural preterite of the eighth and 
ninth conjugational classes is commonly rendered by @, thus— 
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Goth. xémum, sumpsimus ; O. H. Germ. xdémumés, O.S. ndmun, 
A.S. ndémon, O. N. namum. 

Frequently the long ὦ has its origin in an inorganic lengthen- 
ing of the short a. Thus then we find for ἃ of the Gothic 
Jihan, to catch; bréhta, attuli, I brought; yah, yes (Germ. ja), 
the O. H. Germ. fiéhan, préhta, j¢4; O.S. féhan, to catch; bréhta, 
ja: Goth. pa, then; svd, so, sic, A. S. pd and swdé: Goth. sz 
he, 15; svd, so, sic, O.N. sé and δ᾽ 4, This production of the 
Gothic @ into @ in the other dialects must invariably take place 
where two @’s or an @ and another vowel are contracted into one, 
or where an elision of consonants occurs. Thus O. H. Germ. 
datum for ahitum, breath, spiritus ; Wisard for Wisarahi, Weser ; 
ἠέ for hipén, to have; hdt for hdpét, he has; O.N. Ad, hay ; 
tdr, tear; ndtt, night; dtta, eight; dst, favour, for Goth. 
havi, tagr, nihts, dhtau, dusts. In some dialects we find the 
Gothic terminational δ΄ of the nominative and accusative plural 
of the declension in -a replaced by ἀν, as in O. H. Germ. vised, 
kepd (also kepé), for Goth. "δούς, gibés ; and O.S. has besides 
fiscés, dagés, also fiscds, dagds. On the other hand the long a 
passes occasionally into the boundaries of the long 9, as O.S. 
Jroho for frého, Goth. frawja, lord ; fré, for fréh, joyful (Germ. 
froh) ; A.S. ména for O. H.Germ. mdno, Goth. ménxa, moon ; 
δόμα for M. H. Germ. sdéz, soon: and in Old Norse we find a 
few cases in which the long a is even converted into the short 0, 
e.g. quon for qudu, Goth. géus, wife; vid for vdd, O. H. Germ. 
wat, dress; vou for vén, Goth. véns, hope. 

In Anglo-Saxon the long @ occurs most frequently as the 
representative of the Gothic diphthong dé (O. H. Germ. 6), 
thus being most probably the condensation, as it were, of a more 
ancient Anglo-Saxon diphthong az. Examples:—A.8. dgaz, 
to have; ¢dcenx, token; A/df, bread; ddére, doctrine; scedden, 
to separate; Adm, home, for Goth. digan, tdikns, hlaifs, ldiseins, 
skdidan, hdims. The same relation to the Gothie a we find 
in the Old Frisian, e.g. ¢, A.S. 6, Goth. di, law; Adm, home ; 
dga, to have, &c. In this dialect however the long ¢ is most 
frequently found in the place of the Gothic diphthong du, which 
in Anglo-Saxon is replaced by ed, as we shall have to show 
hereafter. Hence O.Fris. dre, ear; dge, eye; Aldpa, to run; gd, 
region or district (Germ. gau), for Goth. duso, dugo, hldupan, 
gawans. In very few cases the Old Norse dialect has, like the 
Anglo-Saxon condensed di into d, as td, toe; sdér, sore, vulnus ; 
d, I have; by the side of which we find, asin Old High German, 
the diphthong: δὲ in θέα, to have. 

The vowel @, analogous to é the Umlant of @, appears as the 
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Umlaut of d. In this capacity however we meet it only in 
Old Norse, and exceptionally in Anglo-Saxon. O.N. ὥςτε. H. 
Germ. @; e.g. sell, happy; err, year; vena, to hope; sedi, 
seed=O. H. Germ. sélig, jdr, wénen, sdt: O.N. €=Goth. a; 
@, always; sa, lake, sea (Germ. see); su@, snow (Germ. schnee) ; 
tera, to teach (Germ. lehren),=Goth. div, sdivs, sudivs, ldisjan. 

This same Umlaut appears occasionally in Anglo-Saxon, 
chiefly in the conjugations, e.g. Adte, vocor (Germ. ich heife) ; 
hatst, het, Goth. hdita hditis, hditip. As a rule however the 
vowel @ in Anglo-Saxon has less of the nature of the Umlaut 
than of that wavering, transitional sound of @, which on a former 
occasion we found encroaching upon the position of the vowel d. 
Thus again @ replaces the @ which undoubtedly in Anglo-Saxon, 
as in Old High German, was the original vowel, and often indeed 
preserved its position intact before the consonants m, v, p, J, t, 9, 
in the preterite of verbs: in most cases however, yielding to a 
weakening influence, it was gradually thinned into @. This 
sound, more nearly than the Old High German ¢, approaches 
the Gothic sounds of δ᾽ and az, which it has to represent. For 
O. H. Germ. ¢@, Goth. & we meet it in the following words: sed, 
happiness ; ded, deed; stret, street; wag, wave (Germ. woge) ; 
and in the preterite plural of the verbs of the eighth and ninth 
conjugational classes, e.g. fegon, sewon, scewon, teron, &e. 
In this instance, however, the original @ preserves its place 
before the consonants which we have just mentioned. Hence we 
find ldgon for legan, séwon for sewon. For Goth. di we meet 
A.S. @ in sea, sea; del, deal, pars; clene, clean; hesden, 
heathen ; flesc, flesh. 


A 


Θ 


This vowel has in Gothic to fill the place of the long a. 
Examples :—jé, year, O. H. Germ. 24; slépan, to sleep, O. H. 
Germ. stdfan; ména, moon, O.H. Germ. mdue; mél, time, 
O.H.Germ. md/; véus, hope, O. H. Germ. wén: verbs in the 
preterite plural of the eighth and ninth conjugational classes, 
némum, O. H.Germ. xdmumés: terminational in declensions, 
dag-é, of days, dierum. 

Very rarely we find the vowel δ in the other Teutonic dialects 
correspond in meaning with the Gothic vowel of the same 
kind, since, as we have already mentioned, the Gothie é is 
commonly replaced by @ in the other dialects. As rare instances 
of the Gothic ¢ being preserved in its position we may enu- 
merate in Old High German a few derivative forms, such 
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as, gé-m, gé-s, gé-t, stém, stés, stét, from the roots gd, std of the 
verbs φάη, to go, stén, to stand: in Oli Saxon the occasional 
oeeurrenee of the Gothie @ instead of the typieal Old Saxon 
dé, as in jér instead of 247, year; wég instead of wig, wave 
(Germ. woge). In Anglo-Saxon also this δ occurs now and then, 
especially before the consonants m and x instead of the organie 
@=d; e.g. cwéman, to please; ewén, queen; wéx, hope (Goth. 
géns, véns, &e.). Old Frisian has its exceptional examples of the 
same kind: mél = mdl, time; wépen = wiépen, weapon; wéron, 
they were; yévon, they gave. That this é has replaced a more 
ancient ¢@ becomes evident from some later forms, where we find 
the original @ still preserved in the 6 of xémon, they took, cepe- 
runt, and /émon, they came, venerunt. 

But the proper sphere of the vowel é is the representation 
of the diphthong ez (= Gothic 42), which it renders in a condensed 
form when it occurs before the consonants w, 4, and 7, and in 
terminations and inflexions. Thus O.H. Germ. séwes, Goth. 
sdivis, snéwes, Goth. sudiris, gen. sing. of seo, sea; 8,60, snow ; 
zéh, Goth. task (Germ. zieh, accusavi); /éran, Goth. ldisjan, 
to teach ; gér, Goth. gdiru, spear. The consonant w in the roots 
sew, snew, in the mentioned examples, is vocalized when termina- 
tional, and thus in the nominative singular it becomes x, 9, or ὦ, 
and later on it 15 dropped altogether: e.g. séu, séo, sé (Germ. 
see, sea, lake); snéo, sué (Germ. schnee, snow). Before 2 the 
condensed ¢ interchanges with ¢, therefore é and e2z, one; bén, 
bem, bone; rarely pédo for peide, both, and éscon for eiscon, to 
ask. In the inflexions δ΄ is the characteristic vowel of the third 
weak conjugation: hapés=Goth. habdis; hapét = Goth. habdip; 
hapéta=Goth. habdida, habes, habet, habui; as in general the 
Gothie inflexional di is represented by ¢in Old High German. 
The other dialects also yield abundant examples of the con- 
densation of the Gothic di into δ, such as O.S. sé, sea; hén, 
home ; éra, honour; Aé, heal, salvus; éwig (Germ. ewig), 
eternal; Aétan (Germ, heigen, vocari); flése, flesh; O.Fris. sé, 
sea; sé/a, soul; gér, spear ; wépen, weapon; ¢téken, token; O.N. 
kné=knég and kneig (Germ. neig-te, inclinatus sum); sté=steig 
(Germ. s¢zeg, scandi); éga=eiga, to have; méri, major; méstr, 
maximus, 

A very charaeteristic feature chiefly of the Low German 
dialects 1s the reduplicational ὁ. In Old High German too 
we find oecasionally the Gothic reduplication preserved in this 
contracted form: e.g. féuc for fienc, Goth. faifah, pret. of 
Juhan, to catch; sléfun, Goth. saislép, pret. of slépan, to sleep ; 
léz for liexz, Goth. lailot, pret. of daian, to scold; géng, Goth. 
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gaigagg; but the pret. form used in Gothic is iddja and gaggida, 
pret. of gaggan, to go; Ο. 5. héld, pret. of haldan, to hold; 
hét, pret. of hétan (Germ. heifen, vocari); lét, pret. of ldtan, 
to let; A.S. géug, pret. of gangan, to go; lét, pret. of latan, 
to let ; slép, pret. of slepan, to sleep ; féng, pret. ‘of jon=fangan, 
to catch; héng, pret. of hangan, to hang; Aé, pret. of hdtan, 
to order; and a few other verbs of a similar form. This pre- 
terite δ΄ 15 the condensation of the diphthong ¢é, as in Old High 
German of 16, which latter vowel preserved its place in several 
verbs ;- in others it is found alternately with @: Old Frisian 6/é, 
preterite of 6/d¢, to blow, and the preterites δ, héld, féng, géng, 
ἐδέ, which correspond in form and meaning with the same verbs 
in the other dialects already mentioned; and the list may be 
completed by adding several forms in Old Norse, such as Aé, 
hélt, fékk, gékk, lét. In all the mentioned dialects the long 
e is the condensation of diphthongs, as in Old High German of 
1a, 20, 16, in Anglo-Saxon of ed, or the lengthened forms of short 
vowels caused by the eclision of the reduplicational consonants. 
Similar productions of the radical vowel by elision of the redu- 
plicational consonants and contraction of the vowels are found 
in the cognate languages, such as the Latin jacio, feci=/fefict. 

In a few dialects the long ὁ has a wider range than we have 
hitherto mentioned. Thus in Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian it 
is used to indicate the Umlaut of ὅδ, and in the latter dialect 
even the Umlaut of w, which m Anglo-Saxon 15 rendered by 7. 
Examples in A.S.:—/éran (Germ. fahren), to go ; wépan, to weep ; 
Set, pi. of fot, foot; méSer, pl. of mSer, mother ; tS, pl. of t63, 
tooth. O. Fris. Umlaut of 6—féra, wépan, swét, sweet, Set, feet ; 
Umlaut of ¢—séle (Germ. sdule, pillar); héde, hide, skin. 

The long e as the condensation of the Anglo-Saxon ea and 
the Gothic dz is also met with in Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, 
e.g. A.S. uéd, Goth. ndups, need; héran, to hear (Goth. duso, 
car); stépan, to erect, from stedp, igh, steep; béy for beah, 
ring ; dépan, to dip, amd dedpung, a dipping; and so hkewise in 
O. Fris., néd, need; dépa, to dip, and shéne (Germ. schén, pretty), 
Goth. skdéune. 

Not uncommon in Old Frisian and Old Norse is the condensed 
form of é for the Gothic diphthong iz=A.S. 66, e. g. O. Fris. 
ἐπέ, Goth. kniu, knee; pré=A.S. preon, muscle, and O. Ν, kné, 
knee; ἐγότε Α. 5. tred, tree. 

For Gothic δὲ we find in a few cases é again in O. N., e.g. sé, 
A.S. and O.H.Germ. 87, sim; vé, Goth. veths, temple; vé, 
A. 8. wil, fraud. 


Not uncommon is the production of 6, or of any short vowel 
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in fact, by the elision of consonants. Thus we have in O. N. 
76 (Germ. vieh, pecus, cf. Eng. fee, pecunia), Goth. fathu; sé, 
video, Goth. saihva ; nd, nec, Goth. nih; réttre, right, Goth, 
rathts ; flétta (Germ. flechten, nectere), Goth. flathtan. 


A 


1 


The ¢ has in Old High German and most other dialects re- 
placed the Gothic diphthong ev. Thus O. H. Germ. ὦ», three ; 
Sri, free; hutla, time ; win, wine; lip, life ; zit, time: O.S. 
thrt, fri, huila, win, lif, lid: A.S. hwil, win, lif, tid, wif, wife ; 
tim, time: O. Fris. hwile, time, delay ; lif life; wif, wife ; 
hwit, white; swin, swme: O.N. vin, svin, timi, vif, hvitr, 
white ; s—all being ‘nearly identical even to the very words in 
which they replace by é the Goth. 6} in pres, three; freis, free ; 
veila, time; vein, wine, &c. &e. 

Sometimes the long ὁ 2 is the result of production which takes 
place in cases of elision where 7 and 7 meet. Thus we have Old 
High German piht (Germ. deicht, confession), from pigiht ; chit, 
dicit, from chidit. More frequent is the inorganic production 
of short 2 at the end of words, and even of syllables, before an 
inflexional vowel or consonant; e.g. in the Goth. preposition 
bi, apud, O. H. Germ. p7; Ο. 5. 47, O. H. Germ. ο΄, sts, st-mes, 
si-t, si-n, for the Gothic si-au, si-ais, or sij-du, sij-dis, &e.: and 
in the same manner Jiant, enemy, fiend ; friunt, friend ; Goth. 
jy-ands, friy-ands ; where we see in Gothic the semi-vowel 7 
introduced in order to preserve the short vowel 2 which precedes 
it. A few examples of the same kind we have in the O.N. 0%, 
a bee; sta, to see, Goth. sathvan; 7%, in; diar = divar, gods. 
Correption takes place—i.e. the organic ὅ (=Goth. e7) is replaced 
by the short z—in some forms of the possessive pronouns, as 
O. H. Germ mines, dines, mina, dina, sina, by the side of min, 
din, sin; and O.N. minn, mitt; pinn, pett; sinn, satt, by the 
side of min, sin, pin. This correption of the long ἡ also occurs 
in Old Norse where the termination ἐδ of the adj. is assimilated 
to the neutral termination ¢: 6. g. 42787, polite; neut. d/7é¢. 


ὃ 


This is a long vowel which in Gothic has, together with ὁ, 
to fill the place of the long a. Examples :—dgan, to dread ; 
déms, doom; mdéds, mood, mind, courage ; b/éma, Germ. hieane, 
bloom, flower ; stéls, seat, ‘stool ; brépar, brother; δόξα, book. 
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The Old High German @ is the condensation of the diphthong 
ou, just as é is the condensation of δὴ; and it has therefore the 
same relation to the Gothic du as δ has to the Gothic d It 
appears regularly before ὦ, ἡ, r, 4, and the linguals 8, d, ¢, 2. 
xamples :—Aé¢oht, a ruptured person, herniosus; /ém (Germ. 
lohn), reward; 7dr (Germ. réhr), reed; 26, high; ¢rdést (Germ. 
trost), consolation; dstard (Germ. dstern), Easter; 768 (Germ. 
tod), death ; ηδέ (Germ. néth); need; prot (Germ. bréd), bread ; 
groz (Germ. grog), great; pléz (Germ Dbl6f), bare, nude; 226, 
lord. For this ὅ one of the Old High German dialects uses the 
diphthong ao; hence /aon, raor, praot, &e., instead of lén, rér, 
prot, &e. The same dialect which replaces 6 by ao makes use 
of the former vowel in the place of the common O. H. Germ. uo 
=Goth. 6, which the Low German dialects also render by @. 
Hence the dialectic for = common O. H.Germ. /uor (Germ. 
faihr), ivi; pldmo = pluomo (Germ. blime), flower, bloom; Arém 
=hruom (Germ. rihm), glory, fame,—forms which are identical 
with the O.S. fdr, bldmo, hrém. The Low German dialects 
further agree with Old High German in admitting the 6 for 
Gothie du, which in Old High German was commonly rendered 
by ou, but then condensed from a diphthong into a single long 
vowel. The forms fré, lén, δ, bréd, nol, grét, déd, are again 
therefore identical with the Old High German words which we 
mentioned above. 

The Anglo-Saxon @ is identical with the Gothic 6 throughout. 
Examples :—6/éma, flower, bloom ; dém, doom; fdr, ivit; ἐδ, to 
do; mdr, moor; Ardf, roof; gendh (Germ. genug), enough; ὀδο, 
book ; d/éd, blood ; fléd, flood ; /0¢, foot ; d7d5er, brother. 

Old Frisian and Old Norse follow the same rule in preserving 
the original Gothic é. Thus O.Fris. dém, doom; ὀέφ)α, to 
bloom; Jdréther, brother; 4¢4, book; and O. N. ddémr, doom; 
b6k, book; skdgr, forest ; f/65, course. Peculiar to all the Low 
German dialects is the occasional interchange between ¢ and d 
which we have already pointed out. Hence O.S. and A.S. 
mona, moon, δόμα, soon, for ména and séu; O.¥Fris. séu and 
sén, soon; ména, moon; xdémon, ceperunt (Germ. nahmen); 
kémon (Germ. kamen), venerunt: and in Old Norse it is preferred 
to ὦ where an assimilation or elision of consonants has taken 
place ; 6. g. sofum=svdfum, dormivimus ; 86 =sva, sic ; 6x = Goth. 
athns, oven; dréttin=O.H. Germ. trohtin, lord; déttir=O. H. 
Germ. ¢ohtar, daughter. 
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A 


u 


This vowel replaces in Old High German and in the Low 
German dialects three different Gothic vowels; namely, #, 2u, du. 
For Gothic ¢ :—O. H. Germ. diésunt, thousand; réna, mystery ; 
prét (Germ. braut), bride; prichan (Germ. brauchen), to use: 
Ο. 5. rina, colloquy; brid, bride; Jdrécan, to make use of, 
frui: A.S. γήμ, mystery; Jrice, utor; rim, room, space ; 
mér (Germ. mauer), wall; Ads, house: O. Fris. drika, uti; hés, 
house ; 244, foul; and O N. fall, rin, his ;—forms which cor- 
respond with the ¢ in Gothic fils, foul; rims, room; réna, 
mystery ; Ais, house; éréps, bride; drifyan, uti. 

For Gothic ἐμ :—O H. Germ. #, upwards, sursum ; /iéhhan, to 
lock ; séfan, to drink (cf. Germ. saufen); stan (Germ. sauchen), 
to suck: O.S. @p, sursum; césco (M.H. Germ. siusche), reve- 
renter: A.S. sépe, bibo; O. Fris. frédelf=friudelf, lover; kriose, 
kris, cross; fliucht, flicht, fugit: O.N. Lika, to look; séga, to 
suck. 

For Gothic du :—O. H. Germ. pian, to dwell; £a-tri-en (Germ. 
ver-trau-en), to trust; s#/ (Germ. 516), column: O.S. ddan, 
sil; clistar for Latin claustrum: O.N. bia, trifa, sil. 

The long vowel #, where it occurs at the end of a word, is a 
later production of the Gothic short w Hence this vowel 1s, 
even in Old High German and several Low German dialects, 
often short or at least doubtful. O.H. Germ. μή, now, and dé, 
thou, for the earlier x# and dz, Goth. x# and pz. The quantity 
of zw and ¢kuv in Old Saxon is doubtful, whilst in Anglo-Saxon 
the length of x# and p# is undoubted. In Old Frisian this vowel 
is, as in Old Saxon, wavering between short and long, whilst 
Old Norse gives it undoubted length, since as a rule, in Old 
Norse all radical vowels suffer production when occurring at the 
end of a word. Umlaut of @ occurs in several Low German 
dialects. The Old High German in its latest documents has 
occasionally zz as Umlaut of #, thus ds, house, pl. hauser ; chrit, 
herb, pl. chriuter. In Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse the Umlaut 
of @ is 7. 


A 


y 


This vowel belongs only to Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse. In 
Anglo-Saxon it is Umlaut of three vowels :—(1) of 47, 6. g. ed, 
cow, pl. cf, kine; @ds, louse, pl. 27s, lice; més, mouse, pl. mgs, 
mice; brid, bride, pl. br#d: ( ) of ed (Goth. iu), e.g. {396 (Germ. 
luge), a lie; cyre, election: (3) of ed, e.g. Afran, to hear ; gelf/an, 
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to believe. In Old Norse 7 is Umlaut (1) of @, e.g. Air, pl. of 
ki, cow ; mgsla, mus femina; lk, I lock: (2) of zu, or the weak- 
ened form 10, e.g. fyr, fire; pyr, servant; dyr, animal. 

In conclusion of our survey of the long vowels we have to 
state one more fact which forms a peculiar feature of several 
Low German dialects, especially Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse, 
and which consists in the dropping of the consonant 2 before 
sibilants, and the lengthening of the short vowel, especially ὁ, 
which precedes it. Examples:—A. 8. 468, O. H. Germ. zand, 
tooth; gés, O. H. Germ. hans, goose; séft, O. H. Germ. senféz, 
soft. Umlaut of ¢ is & 1&8, gés, séfte (see above). Analogous 
forms are, 66, sooth, true; dSer, Goth. anpar, other. Examples 
of other vowels :—swiS, strong, Goth. svps; Sif, five, Goth. 
jimf ; wser, our, Goth. unxsar; οὔθ, novit; m#5, mouth, Goth. 
munps. Some grammarians deny however the length of the 
vowels in the words /if, five ; oder, other; 03, tooth; ον, notus ; 
mus, mouth. In Old Norse the lengthening of the vowel takes 
place regularly when the consonant x suffers elision before the 
sibilant 8, not before 5. Hence we read gds, goose; dst, favour, 
Goth. ansts; while matr, man; mud, mouth; ddSrum (dat. of 
annar, other), preserve the short vowel. 

Scandinavian grammarians have moreover proposed to assume 
the lengthening of the vowels a, 0, τ, before the following com- 
bmations of consonants, lm, lp, If, lg, lh, ls, ng, nk, and of the 
vowel ὁ before xg and xk. It is however considered doubtful 
whether the Old Norse dialect really had adopted such distine- 
tions, which after all might be the creation of a later period. As 
to the letter ὁ the case appears less doubtful; but the production 
of a and 0 is considered very rare before consonantal combina- 
tions with an /, especially in the ‘ Ablaut,’? whence forms like 
skalf, skolfinn, svalg, svolginn, preserve the short a and o. The 
Umlaut of ἅ before ng and xh is e or 6, both of which are short 
vowels and must correspond with ἅ, not with @. 

As a rule German grammarians mark the length of a vowel 
in all the different dialects by the sign A; but some have, in 
publishing Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon documents, occasionally 
adopted the mode of Scandinavian and English grammarians, 
according to which the length is marked by the acute (’). The 
student will therefore read 26 τε 6 ; γι τοι mid ; mjs=mis. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 
al 

In Gothic this diphthong occurs rather frequently. Examples: 
—séivs, sea, lake; sndivs, snow; sdivala, soul; ddils, deal, part ; 
hdima, home, village; dizs, one; stdins, stone; bai, both; hdihs, 
blind, caecns ; Adz/s, heal, whole; Jditrs, bitter. Always in the 
reduplication of the verb. Thus sé-salt, skai-skdid, stdi-staut, 
sdi-slép, lii-lé, tai-ték, are the reduplicated preterita of the verbs 
saltan, to salt; skatdan, to separate (Germ. scheiden); stautan, 
to push, beat (Germ. stdfen); s/épan, to sleep; /azan, to scold ; 
tékan, to touch. This Gothic di is in the other dialects generally 
rendered by δὲ or its condensation é and 7 (vide sub litt. ei, 8, i). 


el 


This diphthong in its organic nature is met with only in Gothie, 
Old High German, and Old Norse. In these dialects however 
it has different tasks to perform. The Gothic δὲ is commonly 
replaced in Old High German and Old Norse by the lone vowel 
i, while the diphthonge δ᾽ in the latter dialects stands for Gothic 
di. Hxamples of Gothic e :—eisarn, iron; reisan, to rise; tveifls, 
doubt (Germ. zweifel); sve, swine, pig; vei, wine; meins, 
peins, ses (Germ. mein, dein, sein) ; compare O. H. Germ. 
tisaru, risan, zuival, suuin, win, min, din, sin. It further occurs 
in Gothic as the termination of substantives of the weak declen- 
sion, 6. g. dipez, mother ; ϑυϊηρδῖ, strength. 

The Old High German δὲ in heim, home; stem, stone; ein, 
one; el, heal, whole; eigan, to own; flerse, flesh; and the Old 
Norse e2 in etre, poison, venom (Germ. eiter); er, iron; drezdr, 
broad ; Aezt/, heal; ezga, to own,—correspond with the Gothie di 
as we have already mentioned. In Old High German and Old 
Norse we find the diphthong also in the preterites of the verbs 
of the fifth class, e.g. drei, pepuli; ἤγοίη, clamavi; Zeit, 
momordi; 7628, surrexi. 

Concerning ‘the condensation of δὲ into é we refer to what we 
have stated sub lit. 6. The other dialects offer hardly any 
traces of the diphthong ev in its organic nature, that 1s, coincid- 
ing with the Gothie a; but Old Frisian has abundant examples 
of an inorganic δ᾽. Thus we find e originating in contraction 
of the terminations eg and ag, e.g. wei, way; dei, day; δοθῇ, 
blow; but pl. wegar, degar, where the consonant reappears. As 
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the contraction of é we meet it in ein=éyin, own, proprius; 
heia= héga, tollere. ei=é@ in deil, for del, dale; weisa=wesa, to 
be; e¢=@, wu, ou; hei=O.H. Germ. hou, a blow; beile=O. H. 
Germ. diuwle, a tumor (Germ. beule); dread=O. H. Germ. pri, 
bride, spouse. In a few words introduced from Old High Ger- 
man the Old Frisian 61 is identical with the same diphthong in 
Old High German, such as fezsar, emperor ; leva, layman. 


1|ι 

This is the only Gothic diphthong which is rendered in its 
pure and original sound in other dialects as well, though most 
of them also allow of a weakened form, and Anglo-Saxon re- 
places it by an altogether different diphthong, namely δύ. 
Examples :—Gothic ¢riz, tree; Aniu, knee; niajis, new; jiuleis, 
July ; d¢ugan, to bend (Germ. biegen) ; zap, sursum. 

Old High German zw coincides with the same diphthonge in 
Gothic, but it is occasionally replaced by @ or the weakened io. 
The latter stands to zw in the same relation as does the vowel ὁ 
to wu, and consequently it occurs under the same conditions, 
namely, when the following syllable contains the vowel a, while 
ὦ or w in the succeeding syllable preserve the pure diphthong zw. 
The same rule holds good for monosyllables which form the 
theme in a, 2, or uw, as well as for the conjugation of the verb. 
Hence we have the forms Aivgu, fundo ; kiug-is, hiugit, kiogamés, 
hiogant ; imp. hing ; inf. kogan. So also in the declensions and 
derivatives of words, as diota, people; diutisk, popular, verna- 
cular, hence Deutsch, German ; loht, light; liwhtjan, to lighten 
(Germ. deuchten, splendere). The plurals diopd, stiord, or niuni, 
liuté, explain forms such as diop, thief; s¢ior, bull (Germ. stier), 
or nun, liut, people. or, four, Goth. fidvor, has formed the 
diphthong by the elision of consonants, in the same manner as 
diorna, ancilla, puella (Germ. dirne). 

As to the use of the weakened form of zu, the Old High Ger- 
man documents differ vastly, so that from the original pure 
diphthong zu we see them pass through the whole scale of vowels, 
iu and ew, 10 and ὄρ, 1a and éa, and finally ze. This variation of 
sounds is partly owing to dialectic differences, partly to the 
rapid wearing down of full-sounding vowels, which we observe 
towards the close of the Old High German period. 

Otfrid, where he makes use of ‘ Schwachung,’ chooses zo for 
monosyllabic words: in polysyllables he yields to the influence 
of assimilation ; so that he prefers zo where the following syllable 
contains an 9, za or, rarely, 6, where a high-pitched vowel such 
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as @ or 6 succeeds. Therefore zioro, thiondutz, and ztari, liabe, 
hiebes. But monosyllabic nouns, though they assume a high 
vowel in the inflexion, nevertheless retain their zo, hence thiote, 
liohtes ; except ie in Hiedes, carminis. Later authors, from the 
time of Tatian, and especially Notker, flatten the io stall further 
mto ie. The ia however 15 peculiar to Otfrid. The more 
ancient authors down as far as Isidor have a diphthong μ᾽ for 
ἦτ) In ancient proper names, nouns, and pronouns, e.g. é#, vobis; 
éuwih, vos; hréundn, poenitentiam, for zw, cwwih, hriundn. Kero 
and Isidor have éo and éa for zo in the inflexions, as waldend-éo, 
minn-éa ; ui sometimes instead of iz. There occurs another za 
or éa in Kero and Otfrid which corresponds with Goth. 6, not i; 
e. g. mias, meas, table, Goth. més; hiar, here, Goth. hér. 

With this one exception all the vowels mentioned are weakened 
forms of zw. There is however another diphthong za (Otfrid), 
éa (Kero, Isidor), or ze (Tatian, Notker), which has its origin 
in the condensation or contraction of a more ancient reduplica- 
tion. Thus hialt, héalt, pret. of haltan ; blias, bléas, blies, pret. 
of dlasan. The original reduplication still shows itself unmis- 
takeably in a form heialt, used by Kero instead of Azalt, and which 
closely approaches the Gothie Aaihald, pret. of haldan. The 
diphthong zo we find in the preterite of those verbs which have 
in the present the radical vowel ou, ὁ, or wo; e.g. loufu, pret. 
of (Goth. hlaupan), pret. hlaihlaup ; st6zu, stioz ; wuofu, wiof. 

In Old Saxon the relation between zw and 1018 the same as 
in Old High German, and the same rules are applicable as to 
the use of zo where a, and of zz where ὁ or w follow in the 
next syllable. Thus in the conjugation diudu, offer; beudis, 
biudit ; pl. biodat ; inf. biodan. So also in other words: Aiudu, 
hodie (Germ. heute); ¢hiustri, darkness; thiodan, king ; thiorna, 
ancilla (Germ. dirne). Sometimes the distinction of 2 and 20 
denotes words of a different meaning, e.g. ¢hiu, ancilla; ¢hzo, 
instrum. of the; fiur, fire; fior, four; and occasionally one and 
the same word wavers between ἐμ and io, c.g. jfiund, fiond, 
enemy, fiend; diutul, diobol, diabolus. The weakened ¢o ap- 
pears not unfrequently for zo: théof, thief; bréost, breast; théodan, 
king. 16, ia, é~ are rare: kiesan, to choose (Germ. kiesen) ; 
thierna, ancilla; Liaht, light. 

These vowels are in Old Saxon as in Old High German used 
also to indicate ancient reduplication. Thus ze by the side of 
é in the preterite of those verbs which have an ἀ in the present— 
liet for ἰδέ, pret. of ldtan, to let; andried for andréd, prét. of 
andrédan, to dread, io, eo, or ie in the pret. of those verbs 
which have ¢ in the present—Aliop, hiiep, pret. of Alépan, to 
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run (Germ. laufen); wiop, weop, wiep, pret. of wépan, to weep. 
Concerning the reduplication in é, vide sub lit. 6. 

Old Frisian is, like Old Saxon, restricted to the sole diph- 
thong iz, of which it also admits the weakened form in 29, ia; 
so that zw and zo are met where the following syllable contains, 
or originally contained, ὁ or w, and 2a where it contains a. 
Examples :—/iudega, hodie; friund, friend ; ningun, nine; siugun, 
seven; and diore, dear; jfiower, four; liode, people; stiora, to steer. 
Some words waver between zu and 20, as jiur and fior, fire; 
diure and diore, dear; liude and lode, people (Germ. leute): 
iu at the end of words, e.g. ¢hrix, three; hau, ea; thew, illa; 
but diar, deer, fera; siak, sick; thiade, people ; kriapa, to creep ; 
hiaht, light. 

Old Norse also uses the diphthong zw as identical with Gothie 
iu. At the end of words:—wniu, nine; tw, ten; prow, three. 
Before labials or gutturals :—dzupr, deep ; diugr, curved; hriufr, 
sad; riwka, to smoke, reek; except pzofr, thief. The weakened 
form 10 15 used before liquids and dentals :—4dzor, beer ; jlot, river 
(Germ. fluf) ; 420/, wheel ; Azosa, to choose (Germ. kiesen). Some 
words however even here preserve 27: examples—tiwrr, taurus 
(Germ. stier) ; 2zwndz, nonus ; tzundi, decimus. As a rule, then, 
in Old Norse, the use of the pure diphthong zz, or its weakened 
form zo, does not, as in Old High German, depend on the vowel 
of the following syllable, but on the nature of the suececding 
consonant. The conjugation of the verb docs not, as in other 
dialects, present an alternation between iw and 20, simply because 
both these diphthongs are in the singular present of the verb 
replaced by thar common Umlaut 7. 20 also makes occasionally 
its appearance in the remains of an ancient reduplication : ex- 
amples—anSa, gignere, pret. 105; ansa, to draw, haurire, pret. 
208; bua, to dwell, pret. 620; hlanpa, to run (Germ. laufen), pret. 
hliop (Germ. lief). On the reduplication in é vide sub lit. 6. 


e6 


This diphthong may be considered as exclusively Anglo-Saxon, 
and stands to the Gothic ἐμ in the same relation as the Old 
High German e, for instance, does to the Gothic d. It there- 
fore must by no means be regarded as identical with é0, or 
any other Schwachung of ἐν which may occur in the other 
dialects, but as an independent vowel which in Anglo-Saxon 
replaces the Gothic zw without being a mere Schwichung of this 
diphthong. In this character it-chiefly occurs in the middle of 
aword: examples—dedr, beer ; bedn, to be; dedr, deer, fera; cedt, 
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keel, ship; cedsan, to choose; dedp, deep; ledd, people; ledht, 
light. This e¢ was in later times often replaced by 7, especially 
in verbs of the sixth class: sdpan for sedpan, to drink; sécan 
for sedcan, to suck; lican for ledcan, to lock. More about this 
4 vide sub. lit. ἢ. 

This diphthong we find in various other places where it has 
no relation to the Gothic iw. It very often appears as the 
Brechung of 7, which has its origin in a mistaken analogy to 
the Brechung of 7 into 60 before the consonants 4 and v. Hence 
_ the verbs wrihan, to cover; tihan, to amuse; pihan, to thrive, 
have been removed into the sixth conjugational class, and 
thus throwing off the 4, they appear as wredn, tedu, pedn, pret. 
wreth, teah, pedh. Of similar formation is fed/, file, O. H. Germ. 
λήϊα, fila. 

At the end of a word where 7 has been dropped, 7 is replaced 
by ed: examples—éed, bee, O. H.Germ. δὲ, fred, free, Goth. 
Jrews, O. H. Germ. frt. It appears that a final ἢ is repugnant to 
the nature of the Anglo-Saxon idiom; wherever, therefore, the 
2 1s preserved in preference of ed, it 15. under the shelter of a 
following consonant,e.g. /rih, frig,=fred ; sig, sim, for sed; hig 
for hed. 

So also we see 66 occur where 7 15 followed by w, 6. g. snedwan, 
to go, Goth. snivan ; cnedw, cneowes, Goth. kniu, knivis, knee ; 
tredw, tree, &c. The ancient forms are cued and ¢tred, where 
ed appears in its organic character as the representative of the 
Gothic zu in kniu, trou. 

Similar to 10 and 16 in other dialects, ed is in Anglo-Saxon 
the contraction of the ancient reduplication which is more 
commonly represented by the condensed vowel ¢ (vide sub lit. 6) : 
examples—ygedng, ivi (Germ. gieng); Jed, jussi; spedn, junxi; 
dreéd, timui; redrd, rexi; ledlc, lusi; ledrt, sivi: gangan, bannan, 
spannan, dredan, redan, lecan, letan, occasionally form their 
preterites by δό instead of the more common ¢. 


au 


Gothic. Examples :—dduan, to dwell; sdéuil, sun; fraya, 
lord ; ddubs, leaf (Germ. laub); galdubjan, to believe (Germ. 
glauben); A/dupan, to run (Germ. laufen); dugo, eye (Germ. 
ange ; duso, ear; hlauts, lot, fate. 

e have seen before how 7 is transformed into ἢ, v into τ, 
vide sub. lit. ἃ. In the same manner 17, ἐν, av are transformed 
into δὴ, 1, aw when they oceur at the end of a word or precede 

E 2 
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a consonant. Examples :—ezs, ya, yé; freis, fryis, frya ; pus, 
pévis, pias naus, navis, in which the roots ¥, fry, piv, nav, 
before the consonantal termination s of the nominative, adopt 
the corresponding diphthongs 61, 7v, au. Between a and a 
such relation does not exist except in the words δάϊ, both, 
bajops ; vdi, va, vajaméreins, contumely ; but we find sdian, to 
sow; /dian, to smile; not sajan, lajan. The forms av and w 
are also vocalized into 7 and aw before the inflexional consonant 
js Where however this consonant itself 1s vocalized into 2, the 
mentioned diphthongs are again dissolved into zv and av, 
Hence the nominative mavi of the theme mda, piva of pdwa, 
and the preterite favida of tdujan, to do (root av). 

Among other dialects Old Norse alone has preserved the 
integrity of the Gothic diphthong dw. Examples:—draumr, 
dream ; daun, bean; daufr, deaf; lauf’, leaf; hlauf, a run (Germ. 
lauf) ; auga, eye (Germ. auge); glaumr, clamour, noise. 6 for 
au, vide sub lit. 6. Very rare is @ for au, as hdr, high, for 
hauhs. In fdr, few, and strd, straw, we have the regular pro- 
ductions of the terminational Goth. /dus; theme, fava; also 
stravi, O. H. Germ. 576. 

Old High German in its most ancient documents has also 
the Gothic az instead of the later ow; but as a rule we shall 
have to look upon ow as the Old High German representative 
of the Gothic ἄν. 

Anglo-Saxon has a vowel of its own, the diphthong ed taking 
the place of the Gothic du. 

Old Frisian has a diphthong aw, which however is not the 
organic vowel representing the Gothic du, but an inorganic 
diphthong originating in the contraction of dw, as naut= 
naiwet, naught ; auder, uter (=ahwedder); nauder, neque (=nah- 
wedder). 


ou 


This is the Old High German representative of the Gothic 
du. Examples :—poum, tree (Germ. baum); ¢voum, dream (Germ. 
traum) ; houbit, head (Germ. haupt); gilouba, faith (Germ. 

laube); Zou, a run (Germ. lauf); ouga, eye (Germ. auge). 

This diphthong is however often encroached upon by the 
vowel 6, into which it is contracted (6 for ow, vide sub lit. 6); 
but the diphthong is invariably preserved before the liquid m, 
before labials and gutturals. Sometimes it is rendered by ἃ 
Schwichung in ao, 07, ew; these forms however are mere dia- 
lectic variations, and of very rare occurrence. 
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Isidor, one of the Old High German authors, has an Umlaut 
of au in ew. Examples :—/reuwidha, joy; freuwidih, \aetare ; 
while other documents have frawwit, he rejoices; fraww?, laetare. 


e& 

This is the characteristic diphthong of Anglo-Saxon, which 
has to represent the Gothic év. Examples :—at the end of words 
=O. H. Germ. 6 or ou: fred, lord ; fed, few. By the elision of 
the terminational ἦ, 6. g. heé=heah, high; ed, water; Goth. ahva, 
O. H. Germ. aha; ned, near. This diphthong is very common 
before the liquids ~ and x Examples:—dedém, beam; gleam, 
gleam; sedm, seam; steém, steam; stredm, stream ; tedm, team ; 
bedn, bean. Before the liquid 7 only in edre, ear, Goth. dusé ; 
tedr, a tear; dredrung, a distilling. Before the liquid 7, no 
examples. Preceding other letters: ded/, deaf; hedfod, head ; 
ledf, leaf; hedp, heap; sledp, sleep; edge, eye; bredd, bread ; 
dedd, dead ; leéd, lead; nedd, need. 

Whilst in Gothic and Old High German the terminal v join- 
ing ὦ is vocalized, and forms the diphthong az, it has in Anglo- 
Saxon a tendency to regain its position after the vocalization 
has taken place. Thus then a root dav would be Goth. dau, 
and Goth. déu again A.S. ded: the consonant v however turns 
up again in its old position and urges upon us the form deaw, 
dew; so also dredw, eye-brow; fedwa, few, Goth. favdz; heawan, 
to πον, O.H.Germ. hawan, hauwan. Sometimes ed is con- 
tracted in δ΄: vide sub lit. 6. 


uo 


This diphthong is peculiar to Old High German, in which 
it represents a dissolution of a more ancient 6 into the double 
vowel or diphthong wo. Examples :—/uoran = foran ; tuom= 
tim; pluomo=plim; tuon=ton, &e. 

In the inflexions 6 is preserved throughout. One Old High 
German dialect, which inclines to the Low German, prefers the 
6, even in roots, to the common Old High German wo: oa for 
uo is scarce; ua for wo, where we meet also 2a, éa, for zu. 


cy 
Belongs to Old Norse exclusively as Umlaut of au: /reyr, 
Goth. frduja, lord; hey, Goth. havi, hay ; dreyma, to dream, 
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from drauma. Sometimes ey for oe: beyki, beech (=doeks), Goth. 


boka; deya, to die; geya, to rejoice; Umlaut of au, pret. do 
and gé. 


II. MIDDLE TEUTONIC. 


SHort VowELs. 


a 


Middle High German. LExamples:—di, all; gal, sound; nah- 
tegal, nightingale; mal, I grind, molo; swal, swallow; fal, 
valley, dale; dar, naked, bare; spar, I spare; hamer, hammer; 
scham, shame ; Fan, cock ; man, man; maget, maid; zagel, tail; 
tac, day ; ake, water ; trahen, tear; Slat, leaf; “. father ; 
gras, gTass. 

Examples of the pure a sound are very numerous, deviations 
of this sound into that of any other vowel very rare; they 
occur in almost the identical words which show a fluctuation 
of sound in Old High German already. Thus 4ar=4ér, hither; 
wal=wol, well; sai = sol, shall; van=Vvon, prefix de, ab ; mahte 
= mohte, ‘might ; kam = kom, came. ὦ is used in the place of 6, 
especially where the latter is Umlaut of a: thus schimlick, adj. 
of scham, shame; zdglich, adj. of zage, coward; schddelich, adj. 
schade, damage. More about this Umlaut sub ht. e 

Old and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon a in late Saxon 
retained its position before syllables with a full vowel, and before 
m and 2, in which latter case it fluctuates into 0. Hence we 
have fram and from; lang, long; man, mon; occasionally with 
a preluding 6, heond, leond, &c. The Ablaut of the first strong 
conjugation 15 commonly ὁ: doxd, bound ; wond, wound ; drone, 
drank ; sprong, sprang; stong, stung; more rarely a, swang, 
sprang; others have always ὦ to the exclusion of 0, hannd, 
lannd, mann, cann. Old English and Middle English keep up 
the flactuation of sound before m and x, e.g. man, mon; hand, 
hond ; sprang, sprong. 

Another source of the Middle English a is the Anglo-Saxon 
é. In late Saxon some writers choose a representative in ἃ (@), 
a, é, even ea, whilst others strictly adhere to the vowel a. Thus 
we find drec, drdc, breac, broke; spac, spec, spdc, spoke; gues, 
guas, said, quoth ; what, what, ‘whet 3 craft, craft; gras, grés. 
Old English renders the @ commonly by a, rarely by e, as 
stal, bare, brak, spak, or stel, ber, brec, spec; smal, fader, pat, 
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water ; and in the same manner Middle English has what, eraft, 
gras, raven. 

The third ὦ derives its origin from the A.S. ea, the Brechung 
of Gothic a, before the consonants ὦ, r, and 4. Even the late 
Saxon authors reduce the ea to a, as al, A.S. eall; wal, A.S. 
weal; ale, A.S. eale; salt, warm. Sometimes the sound is 
wavering between a, ὦ, and 6: heard, hard, hiérd, herd; teares, 
ceres, tears. ‘The Ablauts in the eighth and tenth conjugations 
fluctuate between a, ὦ, and e. Some words even incline to o: 
halde, hélden, holde; ald, old; salde, stlde, solde. These flue- 
tuations become gradually less frequent in Old English until 
all the different sounds settled down in a: al, alle, halle ; walle, 
ναί; the Ablaut in the tenth conjugation: halp, help; dalf, 
Jaght ; sagh, saw, sau. Exceptions :—old, holden, bold. So also 
in Middle English a has the preference, e.g. alle, fallen, halle, 
sharp, harde, harm, arm; and the Ablaut in the tenth conjugation 
Jaught, faght, half, daif. The Umlaut of @ is as in Anglo-Saxon, 
though it is in the later Saxon occasionally written @, e.g. hate, 
hate, hate; mate, mat, meat; tallen, tallen, to tell. In Old and 
Middle English again, the vowel 6 is firmly established, e. g. hen, 
Jen, men, helle, net, bet, eft, bench, mete, sellen, letten, wenden. 


dl 


Θ 


Middle High German. The vowel 615 by Grimm distinguished 
into two sounds, one thinner and softer as Umlaut of a, and 
the other marked é of a fuller and broader sound as Brechung 
of 2. The fact of a difference really existing in the nature of 
these sounds the same authority proves from the rhymes in 
Middle High German poetry, where in good classical produc- 
tions we hardly ever find e the Umlaut of @ rhyming upon é 
the Brechung of ἡ. Examples of 6 as Umlaut of a:—/er, army ; 
bette, bed; helle, hell; herte, hard—here the Umlaut is owing 
to the inflexional ὁ which has been dropped—rede, speech ; ese/, 
ass; glesin, vitreus; elle, ellin, omnia; swellen, to inflate; 
brennen, to burn; enne, hen; steppe, step. The vowel a and 
its Umlaut e, by their frequent exchange, give the inflexional 
forms a diversified and pleasing modulation. Thus we find often 
a in the singular of the substantive declension replaced by e 
in the’ plural, e.g. .gast, guest, pl. geste; blat, leaf, pl. dleter. 
Feminine nouns of the second declension preserve ὦ in the nom. 
and aec. sing., but in the gen. and dat. they already replace 
it by its Umlaut 6, e.g. krafte, krefte, strength; hand, hende, 
hand. The present of the first weak conjugation yields to the 
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Umlaut ¢, whilst the preterite often preserves the orginal ὦ, 
e.g. vellen, to fell; wenden, to turn; pret. valie, wande. An 
interesting contrast is produced by the Umlaut occurring in the 
adjective, and the original ὦ in the adverbial form, as herée, 
hard; Aarte, hardly; feste, firm; faste, firmly. The Umlaut 
of a has been generally adopted in monosyllabic and bisyllabic 
words from the thirteenth century, so that we never find dar for 
her, army ; uarn for xern, to preserve; angel for engel, angel. 

Thus then we have the Umlaut of @ represented by two dif- 
ferent letters, ὦ and ¢; and what, might be the question, is 
the meaning of these different signs? It appears that, as far 
as the intrinsic value of each of these letters or sounds is con- 
cerned, they are identical. We therefore find the words which 
we have enumerated above under the Umlaut ὦ quite as often 
rendered by the Umlaut 6, so that schdmlich and schemlich, 
edglich and zeglich, schadelich and schedelich were used without 
discrimination. If there be any difference at all, it would seem 
to lie in this, that @ is used in derivations which were still 
traceable to their roots, as schdmlich to scham, zaglich to zage, 
schadelich to schade; while the vowel 6 renders that Umlaut 
which owes its origin to a more ancient modification, such 
as her, from O.H.Germ. ari, where the modifying vowel ὁ 
was dropped in the course of time, but the Umlaut kept its 
place, though the Middle High German author may not have 
been so conscious of the relation between Aer and O. H. Germ. 
havi as he was of that between schade and schddelich: ἃ then 
is the more modern, 6 the more ancient Umlaut. . More about 
this distinction under the chapter of modern German vowels. 
δ, the result of-Brechung. In the inflexions we meet this é 
chiefly in the plur. pres. ind., and sing. and plur. pres. subj., 
of several strong verbs; in the substantives of the first strong 
declension; and, in general, in all those words which have an 
inflexional @ after the radical vowel 7. Thus then in inflexions 
and derivations δ᾽ exchanges with 7 in the same manner as 6 
with a; hence Jdére, gebirge; vélt, gevilde; gérste, girstin; wim, 
wémen; wirbe, wéerben. Compare Old High German é and i. 

The distinction of 6 and é 15 of great importance, since solely 
by its means we are enabled to keep distinct many words which 
have the same spelling but a different meaning; 6. g. der, berry, 
bér, a bear; her, army; hér, hither; elle (Germ. hidlle), hélle 
(Germ. helle); velé, cadit, vélt, ager; sterben, caedere, to kill; 
stérben, cadere, to die; nebelin, diminutive of nabele, umbilicus ; 
nébelin, diminutive of xébel, nebula. But in spite of all these - 
facts which speak in favour of a distinction between 6 and é, it 
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cannot be denied that their sounds even in refined utterance 
cannot, have: differed much, since even the most refined poets of 
the classical period make e and ὃ rhyme occasionally. 

Old and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon é, Schwachung of 
i, is retained in late Saxon, though subject to many fluctuations. 
Examples :—e, me, pe, beren, breken; stelen and steolen ; self and 
seolf. Nay, this unsettled fluctuating state of things goes so 
far as to extinguish all difference between é the Schwachung of 
ἢ, and e the Umlaut of a, and consequently the letter @ (=) 
is often used for both indiscriminately. Hence deluen, dalfen ; 
eten, dten ; helm, hélm; or both ἀ and eo are substituted for é: 
helpen, hdlpen, heolpen. Old English again displays a more 
settled state of things, and the sound is, as of yore, represented 
by its legitimate e (rarely 2. Middle English already shows a 
tendency of lengthening the short vowel 6 into é( =ee), wee, 
thee, yee, tere and teer, breke and breek. 


1 


Middle High German. This vowel is used to the same extent 
as in Old High German, and consequently appears in the nomi- 
native of the second and third declensions in the sing. pres. of 
strong verbs which exchange é and 2, and finally in derivations 
which originally had the vowel ὁ or vw. Examples :—=si/, rope 
(Germ. seil) ; 8217, play (Germ. spiel) ; 772, much; heme, heaven ; 
bin, sum; din, a bee; hin, illuc; zim, tin; szben, seven; sige, 
victory (Germ. sieg); michel, great; strich, a line; smit, smith; 
diz, this; siz, seat; wil, I will; wim, I take; dir, I bear; gibe, I 
give; briche, I break; sihe, I see; sing. pres. of wéllen, némen, 
béren, gében, bréchen, séhen. The vowel z is, however, very limited 
in the conjugation. Since é rules throughout the pres. subj. as 
well as in the pl. of the pres. indic., the relation between 7 and δ᾽ 
in the Middle High German is most readily explained by a refer- 
ence to Old High German, where an a in the following syllable 
modifies, ὁ or w preserves, the preceding 7. Thus xééel, ében, 
dégen, régen, zéhen, swéster =O. H. Germ. nébal, épan, dékan, rékan, 
zéhan, suestar; and himel, michel, birke, hirche = O. H. Germ. 
himil, michil, piricha, chirichdé ; and siben, sicher, videle, witewe= 
O. H. Germ. sibun, seven; sichur, safe; fiduld, fiddle; wituwd, 
widow. The 2 in all adjectives in ¢z or é is easily explained ; as, 
girstin, adj. of gérste, barley; villin, adj. of vél, skin: and the 
rule which has been laid down will quite as easily explain the 
exchange of 2 and é in the conjugational forms; e.g. pres. sing. 
bir, burst, birt; plur. bérn, bért, bérnt, =O. H. Germ. yoru, piris, 
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pirit, péram, pérat, pérant. Singular it 1s to find ὁ commonly pre- 
ceding the consonants z and ¢z, and many doubled consonants, 
apparently for no other reason but the terminational ὁ which has 
been dropped in the course of time; e. g. spiz, viirwiz, = O. H. 
Germ. spizi, furiwizi. Several monosyllables of frequent occur- 
rence in daily speech have escaped all modifying influences and 
preserved the 2 intact, e.g. ich, mich, dich, vich, mir, dir, bin, 


- bist, δέ, im (eum, eis ‘and prep.), min, minus, &e. ; ; é&r and @ 


(Goth. 28 and ita) yielded to the general decline, but ἐγ (Goth. 
1208, izdi, izé, 126) pron. possess. has retained its distinctive 2. 
Though Grimm is fond of. calling the modification of ὁ into ὃ 
‘a Brechung,’ he at the same time acknowledges that Gothic 
differs from Middle as well as Old High German Brechung in 
its essential characteristics, the former changing ὃ mto a¢ under 
the influence of succeeding consonants (7 and 4), the latter under 
the influence of succeeding vowels. Being unable to discern any 
benefit resulting from an adhesion to scientific distinctions which 
are no longer outborne by facts, we may perhaps discard the 
term of Brechung for the Middle as well as Old High German @, 
which we consider in all cases as a mere Triibung or Schwachung 
of the original vowel 2. 

Old and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon ¢o is rarely re- 
tained in the succeeding periods, but late Saxon often replaces it 
by e. Examples :—/eort, hart; heorte, heart; feole, fele, many 
(Germ. vide) ; seoduer, seluer, silver ; sweord, swerd, sword ; 607 ὅ6, 
erde, earSe, earth; heouene, heueue, heaven. Or by ὁ: weoruld, 
woreld, world ; steorre, sterre, storre, star. In Old and Middle 
English the Anglo-Saxon δῸ is commonly represented by 6: hert, 
hart; herte, heart; swerd, erl, heven, erthe, fele, selfe ;—rarely by 
0: work, world, even hor, earn; hour, lis. A few words return 
to the original vowel z, which even in Anglo-Saxon speech had 
already been split into δ᾽ and 60; and we therefore mect with 
silver and milk for the Anglo-Saxon seolver and meole. In this 
instance 1t may indeed be argued with great plausibility that 
Anglo-Saxon too allowed the more ancient forms silver, mile, by 
the side of the later breaking in seofver and meolc. 


O 


Middle High German. Analagous to the Old High German 
ὅ. Examples :—Zol, a hole; ole, oil; vol, full; wol, well; honec, 
honey ; kone, wife; disehof', bishop; oven, oven, furnace; vogel, 
bird; Aerzoge, duke; stock, stick (Germ. stock) ; och, yoke; koch, 
cook; worm and wurm, worm; horn, horn; corn, corn; dorf, 
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village ; sorge, care ; gebrochen, broken ; gekrochen, crept, reptus. 
This ὁ derives its origin sometimes from a, sometimes from u, 
of which vowels it is merely a Schwichung or Triibung. Hence 
sol = scal, shall; holn = haln, to fetch; kom = kam, von = van, 
mohte = mahte, might (Germ. mochte, potui). More common is 0 
as the Schwichune of ἡ, to which class most of the examples 
which we have given belong: o for δ 1n wol, for wela, well; woche 
for wecha, week; kone for quéna, wife; komen for quéman, to 
come; koden for quedan, to say (cf. quoth). 

The Umlaut of 0 is 6. This Umlaut however is of rare occur- 
rence; a fact which may be demonstrated a priori when we con- 
sider that the vowel o, of which it is the modification, replaces 
the original w, then only when it is zo¢t followed by ὁ, the vowel 
which chiefly causes the Umlaut in the root. It is still more 
interesting to observe that, wherever Umlaut of o does occur, it 
is not this 0 which is modified, but the orginal ~ for which it 
stands. Thus then we find by the side of ¢or, door; vor, prae, 
fore; ¢ér and vir, not {07 and rér—because in Old High German 
already the organic ~ 1s sheltered by the zin ἐμὴ and furz. In the 
same manner we shall easily explain the Umlaut «# in the words 
biickin, dirnin, giildin, hiilzin, adjectives of boc, he-goat; dorn, 
thorn ; wolle, wool; golt, gold; holz, mood ; and by the side of the 
participles geworfen, geborgen, the subjunctives wiirfe, biirge, which 
are modified forms of the pl. indie. wurfen, burgen, infin. wérfen, to 
throw ; Jérgen, to hide. Exceptional cases are the following :— 
Old High German nouns passing from the first to the second 
declension sometimes assumed the plurals in 7 instead of a, hence 
procchi, frosct for poccha, frosca, he-goats, frogs; whenee Middle 
High German plurals, such as décke, frésche, stécke, rocke, by the 
side of the formation of the first deelension, ocke, frosche, &e. 
In Old High German already we find words fluetuating in the 
plural between o and wu, e. g. Zuchir and lochir, hulir and holir, 
which explain the Middle High German plurals Jécher, héler, 
drter. &e. Old High German diminutives fluctuating in the same 
manner, are luchili and lochili, puchili and pochili, whence the 
M. H. Germ. léchelin, bickelin, rickelin, not liichelin, &c. 

As to the further development of this Umlaut we have only 
to observe that it took place in the same way as that of a into 6, 
namely, under the influence of a succeeding 2: thus then we find 
parallel to semelich, similar ; gremelich, irascible—O. H. Germ. 
samalih, gramalih—the forms gételich, divine ; lébelich, landable— 
O..H. Germ. gotalih, lopalih. The weak preterites dorfie, mohte, 
tohte, have in the subjunctive dérfte, médhte, tohte; solde and 
wolde remain unchanged in the subjunctive. 
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Old and Middle English. The o very often takes the place 
of an original a, as it sometimes did in Anglo-Saxon already. 
Thus Mid. Eng. mon, lomb, hond, tond, strond, for man, lamb, &e. ; 
exceptionally for A.S. 60, as in world, work; for A.S. u—fol, 
dore, worm, wonder, &c. 


u 


Middle High German, Examples :—guwme, man; bruitgum, 
bridegroom (Germ. briutigam) ; stwmb, dumb; swmer, summer ; 
vrum, pious (Germ. fromm) ; duner, thunder; Aulde, favour ; 
schulde, guilt, debt; wurm, worm; turn, tower; wurz, wort, 
herb ; wurzel, root; kunst, art; luft, air; vuhs, fox; kum, venio. 
P). pret. of strong verbs : schuben, trusimus; ‘luben, fidimus ; 
lugen, mentiti sumus; ¢rugen, fefellimus; vlugen, volavimus. 

a bears the same relation to 9 as doesz to é. As a rule the 
original vowels uw and ὁ exclude their respective intruders o and ὃ 
from any hold upon their position before consonantal combina- 
tions, such as mm, nn, mb, mpf, ng, nk, nd, nz, ns; the liquids m 
and x, fortified by another succeeding consonant affording, it 
would appear, sufficient shelter to the original vowels z and zw. 
Where the position is open to both competitors, the original 
vowel ~ always depends on a succeeding w or 2 for its safety, 
while a succeeding ὦ is sure to bring in the intruder o. Thus 
the pl. pret. Aluben, bugen, tugen, we explain by the O. H. Germ. 
chlupun, pugun, tugun; and the ὁ in honec, oven, tohter, by the 
O. H. Germ. honae, ovan, tohtar. 

ui is the Umlaut of ~ brought about by a terminational 7. 
Examples :—Aul, hole, O. H. Germ. hula; vil, puledrus, O. H. 
Germ. fuli; hir, election, O. H. Germ. churi; tir, door, O. H. 
Germ. ἐγ; vir, fore, prae, O. H. Germ. fri; miinech, monk, 
O.H.Germ. munih ; hiibesch, courteous, pretty ; abel, evil, O. H. 
Germ. εἰ. (To these examples may be added those quoted sub 
lit. ὃ. 

ne that the radical vowel w is exposed to the modify- 
ing influences of both ὦ and 2, and that a terminational w (which 
again is scarcer than terminational 2) alone can save the position 
of its twin brother in the root, we shall have no difficulty in 
explaining the preponderance of the Umlant # over the original 
vowel w—a preponderance which would be still greater if 10 were 
not for certain consonantal combinations which reject the Umlaut ; 
as for instance, /d, Ut, ng, nh, so that the forms schulde, hulde, 
schuldic, guidin, are preferred to schiilde, hiilde, schildie, gildin. 

From these exceptional cases it becomes sufficiently evident 
that the Umlaut of ~ had pervaded far less generally the vocal 
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system of the Middle High German language than the Umlaut 
of a had done; that ἢ is a vowel unknown in Old High German ; 
and that by degrees it developed itself in Middle High German 
in the same manner as 6, the Umlaut of a, had done in Old High 
German. Where in Old High German there still remained a 
fluctuation between the Umlaut e and its original a, Middle 
High German decides in favour of the former; and so again 
Modern High German adopts the Umlaut #, where Middle 
High German was still wavering between the vowel w and its 
Umlaut ἃ. Grimm places the first transitions from τ into ἃ in 
the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Old and Middle English. The Old English w is to a great 
extent identical with the same letter in Anglo-Saxon. Examples : 
—sum, sunne, tunge, wulf, sunde, sound, healthy (Germ. gesund) ; 
but it is not unfrequently replaced by 0, rarely ou; somer= 
sumer, dombe = dumbe, sone = sune, son; nonne = nunne, folle = 
fulle, worm=wurm, doust=dust. The pl. Ablaut in the tenth con- 
jugation is often 0, sometimes w. Old English reduces the number 
of ~ vowels and commonly supersedes them by o or ow; whence 
fol=ful, dore=dure, som=sum, borgh and bourgh=burgh; and 
Middle English makes a kind of compromise between the con- 
flicting elements of sound by engaging in some words the 
vowel wz, in others 0, to the exclusion of the rival vowel. We 
therefore read ful, hungre, under, schuldre, lust, dust, and worm, 
wonder, dore, note, nonne. Still open to the competition of the 
rivals are sume, sone, son; sunne, sonne, SUN}; sume, some. 

The Anglo-Saxon uw which, under the influence of a preceding 
w, was developed from the vowel 2, either retains it place, inter- 
changing sometimes with 0, as cumen, comen; wude, wode ; 
suster, soster ; pus, pos; or it 15 reduced to the original vowel 2; 
as, guike, widewe, widow ; wike, week. The fluctuation continues 
in Old and Middle English ; we therefore read, woke, wuke, wyke ; 
to cume, to come; wude, wode, wood; whiltk, wuch, wich; swilk, 
sulk, such. 


y 


Middle High German. ‘This vowel is not German, and has 
therefore in Middle High German no better position than in 
Old High German. It is looked upon as a foreigner, and solely 
admitted in words of the Latin and Romance languages. Ex- 
amples :—Tyturel, Gynovér. German words too which had been 
Romanized and re-admitted into German literature allowed of 
the vowel y. Examples :—Tybalt= Dietbalt, Ysengrim= TIsengrin. 
Its sound was no doubt like that of ὁ, though occasionally it 
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may, in French words, have had something of the sound of #. 
In the fourteenth century, and later on still more, the Romance ψ 
intruded itself into purely German words, and in many cases 
supplanted the short 7. Thus then it became customary to write 
yot, nymt, yr, yn; often we find it also in the place of 7, and in 
the diphthongs ay, ey, oy, for αἱ, et, οἷ. 

Old and Middle English. y 15 in Anglo-Saxon the Umlaut 
of w. The vowel w is often weakened into 0; hence we find y 
often as the Umlaut of 0, as in gold, gylden, aurum, aureus. In 
late Saxon this Umlaut 7 15 reduced to the original vowel w; as, 
sunne for synne, munster for mynster, umbe for ymbe, lutel for 
lytel; or its Tribung ὁ: cume, come, for cyme, arrival; fulien, 
foltien, to follow; or, though the sound of the Umlaut is pre- 
served, its characteristic letter is discarded and replaced by the 
letter 2, e.g. king, sinne, kirke, chirche, kirk, church; Jdiggen, 
to buy; or we find w and ὁ side by side; e.g. dusz, disz, busy ; 
cuchene, kichene, kitchen; wunne, winne, joy (Germ. wonne) ; 
gulden, gilden, golden. Though in this manner the sign of the 
Umlaut has been altered from y into 7, we have every reason 
to suppose that y and ἡ were governed exactly alike, and that 
thus the sound of the Umlaut was kept intact. The letter 7 
having thus become super-numerous as it were in native words, 
it was henceforth assigned to new functions mm foreign words, 
analogous to the y in Middle High German, e.g. Ananyas, 
Hlerodyas, Moyses. Perhaps the adoption of y in Latin words 
has caused its expulsion from the vernacular. In Old English 
the application of this vowel is in a state of great confusion, 
some writers preferring ἡ, others y, others 7. Hence we meet 
churche, chyrche, kirke; munster, mynster ; lutel, lytel: brugge, 
brigge. From this confusion of sounds and signs arises also 
the erroneous form dude for dide, as well as Ὡς: sulue. This 
chaotic state continues in Middle English; but in this period 
the ἡ gradually begins to gain the preponderance among the 
conflicting elements. Hence we read, sing, kin, din, biggen, bie, 
to buy; littel, kisse, birie ; but also, lyttel, kysse, and bury. 


Brechung. 


In the Middle Teutonic dialects the system of Brechung is 
gradually reduced to a few isolated instances which finally dis- 
appear altogether. Old High German never had a fully de- 
veloped system of Brechung like Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, and it is therefore but natural that Middle High 
German, its offspring, should be very deficient in the same 
respect. Still the latter has more frequently adopted the 
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Brechung 16, which, however, must be owing to Low German 
influences, and may therefore hardly be considered as pure High 
German. Thus, viele, much, A.S. feolo ; hiemel, heaven; hiene- 
vart, departure,—comp. A. S. heona, heonon, hinc; M. H. Germ. 
sieben, seven, A.S. seofon; M.H. Germ. szen, to see, A. S. seon. 
Middle High German as well as Old and Middle English have, in 
fact, gradually disposed of the Brechung by absorbing the broken 
vowels in one or other of the nearest related simple vowels, thus 
causing them to return to the sources whence they had started. 
An attentive examination of the facts we have advanced concern- 
ing the course of the different Middle Teutonic vowels, especially 
in Old and Middle English will sufficiently bear out these views. 


Lone VowELs. 


A 


a 


Middle High German. In this dialect the vowel d corresponds 
closely to the O. H.Germ. ἅ, Goth. 6. Examples :—d, water, 
in compound names of rivers; dd, there; &rad, crow, gen. 
krdwa; klé, claw, gen. klawe; zwd, duo, two; wd, where; dd, 
eel; mdl, sign; strdle, arrow; hdr, hair; 247, year; stdr, star- 
ling ; wdr, true; A4rdm, tavern; mdue, moon; τά, hope; gabe, 
gift; sldf, sleep; strdfe, punishment; wéfen, weapons; grdve, 
earl; rd, counsel. Very often produced by contraction :—Adn 
from haben, to have; getrdn from getrigen, borne; sldén from 
sliihen, to stay; trdn from ¢traéhen, tear; thus also, gdéz, to go; 
stan, to stand; /dnx, to let; getaén, done. This vowel is fre- 
quently met with in foreign words, as Jdbest, pope; tdavel, table ; 
especially in the terminations, Astd, Portegdl, Addm, Afrikdén, 
castelldn, capelldn, majestat, trinitdt. 

Old and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon ἀΐ is sometimes 
retained in late Saxon, sometimes inclines to 6:—dd, both; wdc, 
weak ; snaw, snowe, snow ; hdl. hél (Germ. heil), salus ; Aélic, hélic, 
holy; sdér, sér, pain, sore; hdém, him, home; δά, bdn, bone; 
stdin, ston, stone; brdd, bréd, broad ; cldd, οἶδα, cloth; gdst, gost, 
ghost (sometimes: @ as gest, &c.); gd, g6, to go; ienawe, ienowe, 
sime, sbme, ο. Ablaut &, or fluctuating between d, @, ὁ. 

Old English preserves the @:—dn, stdne, héli; Ablaut, drdf, 
smait, réd ; occasionally also dréf, smét, réd. Middle English 
adopts ὁ for @, the length of the o sound being marked by a 
terminational 6 mute, following a single consonant, or by 0o— 
stoon = stone, boon = bone, goost = gost; Ablaut, droof = drove, 
stoove = stove, smoot =smote, &e. 
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2 


Middle High German. ¢ 15 the Umlaut of d. Examples :— 
ele, anguille, from d/; hearin, crinalis, from hdr; grevinne, 
comitissa, from grdéve; rete, consilia, from rdét ; kreme, taberne, 
from srdm. 

Old and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon Umlaut @ of 
dé continues to exist in late Saxon—stdn, stenig ; or it wavers 
between @ and é—leren, léren ; clene, cléne. In Old and Middle 
English it 1s fixed down as é or ee—clene, teche, whete; except 
any and lady. 

The Anglo-Saxon @=Goth. di, Old High German δὲ takes 
pretty nearly the same course as the Umlaut ὦ just mentioned. 

Anglo-Saxon often represents the @ by ὦ, which in sound 
seems nearly to approach the Umlaut, but in its derivation it 
must be kept strictly distinct. (Comp. Anglo-Saxon.) This 
Anglo-Saxon @, answering to the Gothic é, Old and Middle 
High German 4, continues to hold its position in Late Saxon: 
strete, street; mal, meal; her, hair; speche, speech; ded, 
deed; weapon, weapon; graf (M. H. Germ. grave, earl); some- 
times it is supplanted by é: sé/, nédle, séd—or wavering between 
@, éand ὦ (especially in the Ablaut of the pl. of the eighth and 
ninth conjugational class): e@ten, séten, quéSen, béren, stdlen, 
briken, speken. In Old and Middle English this doubtful 
@ sound finally settles down in é: ele, slepe, dede, strete, nedle, 
mele (eel, sleep, deed, street, needle, meal). 


é 

Middle High German. In this dialect it holds the same 
position as in Old High German. Examples :—é, law; é, prius 
(cf. Germ. eher, Eng. ere); δἰ, clover; mé, more; 76, roe; sné, snow, 
nix, svéwes, nivis; sé, sea; wé, wéwe (Germ. weh, malum), sée, 
soul; sér, dolor (cf. sore). This vowel rarely arises from contrac- 
tions: gesché from geschehe, eveniat; swére from swehere, socero. 
In manuscripts the different 6 sounds are sometimes a little con- 
fused, and can only be kept distinct by strictly referring them 
to their respective class of e, ὃ, or é; e.g. mer, sea; mér, misceo, 
mix; mér, more; her, army ; her, hither : her, clarus; Jer, 
berry ; ber, a bear; 66), verres. Tn foreign words not uncom- 
mon: Pénélopé, Ninivé, ‘Michaél, adé, adieu ; 3 cédar, cedar. 

Old and Middle English. The vowel @ in Old and Middle 
English derives its origin from divers other vowels, as we had 
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already occasion to point out. (1) From A.S8. @ (Goth. é O. H. 
Germ. @), slepe, speche, dede, strete, &e. (2) From Umlaut of 6: 
Jot, fet, ἐδ», ἐδ, and to hepe, to fele, to deme, &c. (see sub lit. 6.) 
(3) From A.S. e=Goth. ad, O. H. Germ. δὲ: see, sea; delen, to 
deal ; menen, to mean ; brede, bread ; fleds, flesh. (4) From A.S. a, 
Umlaut of @: wete, clene, teche. (5) From A.S. δό tre, kue, fle, 
crepe, dere, thefe, frend, fend. 


A 


1 


Middle High German. Examples :—?, by; 4/7, lead (Germ. 
blei); drz, three (Germ. drei); sz, sim, sit; rz, free; die, bee; 
vient fiend ; wile, time (cf. while and Germ. weile); siz, swine ; 
win, wine; wip, woman; zit, time (cf. tide); 7s, ice ; Zsen, iron. 
Formed by contraction: git=gibet, dat. gelin=geligen, &e. te 
occurs where an original 7, g, w, has been dropped: sxte=snige, 
zwie=zwige. Often in foreign words: lire, lyra; fin, fine; 
paradis, amée, and amige, arzente, medicine; benedien, maledien, 
benedicere, maledicere. 7% and 7 distinguish wzve, friend, and 
wine, wine; sige, victory, and sige, trouble, disease; also pret. 
and pres. of verbs Aliden, haesimus, and Aliben, haeremus. 

Old and Middle English. The A.S. 7,=Goth. 61, continues 
in late Saxon and in Old and Middle English, the latter dialects 
using occasionally y for 7, and denoting the length of the vowel 
by doubling the ὁ: lif for “if, abide for abide, whyle for while, 
wif for wif. 


am 


O 


Middle High German. Examples:—dé, then; δε, high; 
hé, highly ; vd, flea; vrd, joyful (Germ. froh); zwd, duae; mér, 
moor; Ore, ear; ¢ér, fool; Aréne, crown; /én, reward (Germ. 
lohn) ; schéne, pulchre ; ὀγόέ, bread; ndt, need; ἐδέ, death ; (és, 
lot. The vowel é stands in the same relation to ou as δ΄ to ei; 6 
and ow can be traced to Gothic du, éand ei to Goth dz. Foreign 
are mér, kréne, kléster, Didé, Platé. Observe the difference 
between ¢o7, door, and 767, fool; ros, horse, and rds, rose; soste, 
I taste, gusto, and séste, caressed, blanditus sum. 

06 is the Umlaut of 6: hoere, I hear; dre, ear; moerinne, fem. 
of mér, moor; roemisc, adj. of Rém; hoehe, height, from héch, 
high ; toete, I kill, occido; and toetlich,; mortalis, from ἐδέ, death, 
mors. ‘The absences of Umlaut in words such as étec, ndétic, 
must be explained by the Old High German form xéfac. 

Old and Middle English. The ¢ retains its place as in Anglo- 
Saxon and late Saxon. Thus the late Saxon dom, boc, blod, 
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don, god, fot, we mect again in Old and Middle English, but 
commonly in a spelling which endeavours to indicate the length 
of the vowel o by an e mute after a single consonant, or by 
doubling the letter ὁ: shoo, dome and doom, boke and book, blode 
and blood, done and doon, gode and good, fote and foot. ‘The 
Ablaut also in the seventh conjugation retains the 6. 


ai 


Middle High German. Examples :—d#, thou; nd, now; sé, 
sow; mil, mule; sé, pillar (Germ. sdule); mér, wall (Germ. 
-mauer) ; schir, shower; sér, sour; rém, room (Germ. raum); 
schim, froth (Germ. schaum); Jrét, bride; és, house; més, 
mouse; ¢ésent, thousand. Foreign are mé#l, mér, and Nami, 
Neptine, fortéine. 

Old and Middle English. The long w of Anglo-Saxon is in 
late Saxon already frequently found alternately with ow, as in 
ful and foul, nu and now, pu and pou, tun and town, sur and. sour; 
and the intruding ow or ow becomes predominant in Old and 
Middle English. 

The Umlaut ἢ of the Anglo-Saxon ἡ disappears already in 
late Saxon, which lets the sound return to its original # or re- 
places it by @: Aude, brude, rumen, wde, and brid, fir, hiddenn, 
&c. In Old and Middle English the fluctuation between y, u 
and ὁ is continued, so that we read side by side, fyr and fure, 
ryme and rume, fyl and ful, brid and brud. 


DIPHTHONGS. 
el 


Middle High German e:=Old High German ¢, Gothie dz. 
Examples :—ez, egg; zwez, duo; eit, salus; seid, rope; tet, 
part; heem, home; der, bone; stem, stone; lezp, bread, loaf; 
zeichen, sign; krevg, circle; geig, goat, capra; sweig, sweat; 
greif, eripul (Germ. griff); 57,617, fistulavi (Germ. pfitf) ; steze, 
scandi (Germ. stieg) ; sweic, tacui (Germ. schwieg) ; streit, 
pugnavi (Germ. stritt). The diphthong δὲ often originates in the 
elision of the medial g between a and a succeeding ἢ, 6. g. mest 
(Goth. maist) mei/ (Goth. mail)—contractions which are of a 
very ancient date—gein = gagin, against (Germ. gegen) ; meit= 
magit, maid; rei = ragin, counsel; getreide = getregede. Of 
foreign origin are meige, meiger, Keiser, turner, conterfer, Fran- 
zeis, Wéleis, Brituneis. 
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Worthy of observation is the difference between e and 7:— 
lem, argilla; lim, gluten; mei, scelus (ef. Germ. mein in 
mein-eid) ; min, meus; schein, splendui; schin, splendor; swein, 
puer ; swin, sus; ἐδ», panis; lip, vita. Inaccurate manuscripts 
show occasionally δὲ for @, even for the short vowels 6 and δ, 


1Θ 

Middle High German ie = Old High German 7e, as well as 
ta, 10 for iu. Hxamples:—die, hic; knie, knee; mie, never ; 76, 
ever; vie=vihe, cattle (Germ. vieh) ; Aze/, keel; dier, beer ; diet, 
people, gens; Met, song; lief, cucurri: rief, vocavi; slief, dor- 
mivi; 47eg, vocavi; liez, sivi. Many of the verbs which formerly 
had reduplicated preterites, show now the diphthong 6. Foreign 
words :—“zevel, diabolus; priester, presbyter; spiegel, speculum ; 
jfieber, fier, banier, revier, soldier, parlieren, formieren, turnieren. 

iu 

Middle High German = Old High German. Examples :— 
diu, ancilla; niu, knee; niu, new; getriu, faithful (Germ. 
getren) ; zuwer, vester ; triwwe, fides ; stwle, column (Germ. saule) ; 
viule, putresco (Germ. faule); Aiure, hoc anno (Germ. heuer) ; 
haute, hodie (Germ. heute) ; tiwre, dear (Germ. teuer) ; viur, fire ; 
tiufe, depth (Germ. tiefe) ; /zuge, 116 (Germ. liige). The alter- 
nate use of iu and ze we observe chiefly in the verbal forms :— 
biute and biete, biuge and biege, &c.; but briuwe, kiuwe, bliuwe, 
have always zu, never ie. The transition from ie to iu may 
further be traced in the relation between substantives and their 
respective adjective or verbal forms, 6. g. adj. szech, subst. siuch ; 
adj. tzef, subst. tawfe ; Lieht, lux; liuhte, luceo; diep, fur; diubic, 
furtivus. ‘The terminational zz sometimes adopts the fuller 
form in wwe, e.g. niu, getriu; niuwe, getriuwe. 


ou 


Middle High German=Old High German. Examples :—ovw, 
sheep, ovis; éow, dew (Germ. tau); vrow, woman (German. frau) ; 
ouwe, water; boum, tree (Germ. baum); strowm, stream ; ¢roum, 
dream (Germ. traum); /oup, leaf (Germ. laub); stoup, dust 
(Germ. staub); ἔοι, baptism (Germ. taufe) ; ouge, eye (Germ. 
auge); vouch (Germ. rauch, fumus). This diphthong has to 
yield its place to 6 (which may be considered its representative 
in a more condensed form) whenever the terminational m which 
follows is weakened into 2 as δύῃ = boum. διε is Umlaut of 
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ou: gdu, pagus (Germ. gau); Adu, hay (Germ. heu) ; also gouwe, 
héuwe ; Guwe, gen. of ou, sheep, ovis; vrdéuwin, femininus, from 
vrou ; loubin, foliaceus, léuber, folia, from loud, folium ; vréude, 
joy (Germ. freude). This Umlaut is comparatively scarce, and 
seems to have a predilection for a position preceding the v sound, 
as in 6uw=Gothic avi, O. H. Germ. awi, ewi, ouwi. Its ortho- 
graphy is unsettled: besides du we find δὲ, dy, and still more 
frequently ew. | 


uo 


Middle High German. Examples:—druo, weight, fruit; 
kuo, cow; ruo, rest (Germ. ruhe); schuo, shoe; vruo, early 
(Germ. friihe) ; schuole, school; stuol, chair, stool; muwor, moor, 
palus ; Jluome, flower (Germ. blume) ; rvom, glory (Germ. ruhm) ; 
swon, son (Germ. sohn); uof, hoof; stuofe, step (Germ. stufe) ; 
pfiuoc, plough ; bruoder, brother ; bluot, blood ; guot, good ; muoter, 
mother ; 703, foot; sluoc, cecidi; truoc, tuli. 

tie is the Umlaut of wo :—dliien, florere; glien, fervere ; griien, 
virere ; mien, vescare; also bliejen, gliejen, &c.; hiieve, hoofs ; 
biiechel, \ibellus; diéechin, fagineus; bliéete, flores; gemiiete, ani- 
mus ; 7,626, feet. The Umlaut in ddiéen, glien, &c., was brought 
about by a succeeding ὁ which has been dropped, but which 
however is sometimes found as the semivowel 7, as in dliie-7-en, 
gliie-j-en—forms in which the 6 of the infinitive also re-appears, 
and which in dlien, glen, is absorbed by the diphthong of the 
root. 


al, au, ey, Ol, OY 


In Middle High German these diphthongs appear in foreign 
words, chiefly such as are imported from the Romance dialects, 
6. g. fatle=velum, voile ; failieren=fallere, faillir ; Laurin, Kau- 
kasas ; templeys, waleys ; boie, gloie, troie ; roys, poys, troys. 


ai, au, eu, Oi 


Middle High German. These vowels are occasionally used 
to replace one or other of the organic diphthongs which we have 
examined in detail. It is therefore hardly necessary to say that 
they cannot be considered as organic diphthongs, and that they 
hold a position in dialectic variations, and not in such produc- 
tions as come up to the standard of good Middle High German. 

Examples :—au=o0u,t : haubet, gelauhe, haus, auge ; =a: slauf, 
raut, taut=slaf, rdt, té¢. This aw is very harsh and repulsive. 
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eu=0u: freude, geuden=froude, gduden. This eu may be traced 
to Gothic terminations in avi, and thus be considered the direct 
Umlaut of Goth au: freude from frawida, O.H.Germ.; streute 
from O. H. Germ. strawita, Goth. stravida. eu=iu: hiute, briute. 
δὲ occasionally replaces ὄν the Umlaut of ou: géi=géu, pagus, 
shire; froide=froude, joy ; liiber= louder, folia. 


ou 


Old and Middle English. (1) For Anglo-Saxon a, indicating 
the production of the original vowel, as in /ougten, Jought=foogte, 
Jogte—very rare, because 0 commonly holds its own. (2) For 
Anglo-Saxon #. In late Saxon the long a preserves its position, 
its quantity being denoted by a simple consonant following it, 
e.g. ful, pu, dun, rum, sur, ure (see sub lit. ti); but even here 
it must sometimes give way to ou: foule, soure, pou, &e. 

In Old and Middle English, ow (ow) has gained supremacy 
over τό, the latter vowel being apparently applied only to indi- 
cate the short w sound. 

- (3) For Anglo-Saxon ed we find the diphthong ow in Middle 
English (see sub lit. 66). 
e0 

The Anglo-Saxon 66 begins in late Saxon already to be sup- 
planted often by simple vowels, especially the long e. Thus we 
find feond, fiend; seoc, seek; jleo, flea; deor, door; deore, dear ; 
leof, leaf; leom, gleam; deop, deep; breost, breast,—by the side 
of jie, der, dere, lef, lem, dep, brest. 

Old English rarely retains the diphthong eo, as in heo, deol, 
eode; but fills its place indiscriminately, as it were with any 
other vowel, ¢, 2, 0 or uw: e.g. e—kne, tre, fle; o—lese, lose, 
forlese, forlose, loke, to lock; lout ; u—aluye; i—he. 

In Middle English 60 disappears altogether, being superseded 
in certain words by a long e, in others by the diphthong ow ; 
e.g. e—tree, kne, dere, pe, thefe, frend, fend ; ou—foure, youth, 
to brouke, to loute. 


ea 

This Anglo-Saxon diphthong was already abandoned in late 
Saxon, and its place filled by @, seldom by a or 6; e.g. ὦ (Δ. 5. 
ed, water, river), ere (Δ. ὅδ. edre, ear), stream (stream), stream ; 
def, laf, bred. Old English has occasionally ea, as in gleam, 


eam, but commonly 6, 6. g. streme, depe, chepe, defe ; and Middle 
English adopts the long 6, which is sometimes rendered by ee, 
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as weed, breed, reed (Wycliffe). The Anglo-Saxon Ablaut ed of 
the sixth conjugation is also supplanted by ὦ and its cognate 
vowels 6 anda: scef, scef, scaf, sec, soc, les, les. Old English, 
clef, flet, ches, frese; Middle English, clee/, fleet, chees, frees. 


II. NEW TEUTONIC!. 
a 


German. In Modern High German this vowel has preserved 
its original pure sound, and may therefore be considered as per- 
fectly identical with the a sound in Old High German, deviating — 
neither towards the higher pitched 6 nor the darker sound of 0; 
and this rule holds good not only for cases in which it remains 
short, but for those also which show it converted into a long 
vowel. Hence ὅδ, de, prep; mdéu (French on); wald, forest, 
contain a sound which is identical with that in /dben, to refresh ; 
vdter, father ; hdse, hare; sdége, tale, saga; and with the organi- 
cally long a in gndde, grace; strdfe, street ; frdge, rogo. 

Whilst in Middle and Old High German the sound was often 
fluctuating between ὦ and ὁ, Modern German has decided in 
favour of one or the other, and thus ofze, sine; mond, moon ; 
monat, roonth, woge, wave, for the M. H. Germ. due, médue, 
manet, wde; and monat, bréutigam, bridegroom; eidam, gener ; 
heimat, home, for O. H. Germ. méné, pritigomo, etdum. 

English. The Anglo-Saxon @ (for High German a) which 
already in Old and Middle English had been commonly replaced 
by a, finds in Modern English also its expression in the vowel a, 
but it seems still to preserve its original sound wherever the 
vowel is short. Examples:—sat, glad, at, that, cat, apple, 
ash, &e. 

When the vowel is lengthened, the ὦ sound is modified in two 
directions so as to become identical with e or 0, e.g. whale, 
grave, ate, late, raven, and spoke, broke, stole, bore. The consonants 
ii at the end, and w at the beginning of a word, darken the a 
sound into ὦ (@), the medium between a and ο, 6. g. small, water, 
what, was, &e. The Anglo-Saxon a, which often inclines towards 
0, is, in Modern English, either rendered by o or has finally 
adopted the original a, which, in pronunciation however, 15 
treated in the same manner as the a (= Anglo-Saxon @) which 


1 The distinction of organically short and long vowels having all but disappeared, 
both classes of vowels are treated under the same head. 
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we have just examined. Thus we read ὁ in long, strong, throng, 
tong, song, thong ; short ὦ in man, can, camp, thank, and, sand, 
land, hammer ; long ain name, lame, tame, lane, same ; a sound 
darkened by preceding w in wan, swan. 

The Anglo-Saxon ea is in Modern, just as in Old and Middle, 
English rendered by a, which however under different conso- 
nantal influences assumes a different sound. Pure a sound before 
r—harm, farm, yarn, mark, sharp, hard; darkened into ἃ (41) 
before //, lt, lk—all, hall, fall, malt, halt, talk, walk; raised 
towards the higher pitch of e—shall, shadow, ax, wax ; identical 
with e when lengthened—shame, ale, scale; supplanted by e—. 
stern, belch. 

Duteh. The distinction between long and short vowels being 
preserved in this more than in any other Teutonic dialect, we 
give the examples classified under the heads of short and long. 

Short before a single consonant : da/, dale, valley ; smal, small ; 
tam, tame; nam, cepi (Germ. nahm); gaf, dedi, gave; graf, 
grave; staf, staff; dag,day; zwak, weak; bdad, leaf; ad, all; stad, 
stall; za/, shall; 4am, comb; lam, lamb; flam, flame; man, man. 

Short before double consonants: galm, sound; half, half; 
half, calf; hals, neck; arm, arm;-lang, long, zang, song; tand, 
tooth; gans, goose; arm, warm, damp, hard, band, hand, land, 
&c. Geminated consonants: alle, stallen, mannen, &e. 

The fluctuations of the ὦ sound which we have so frequently 
observed, chiefly in the ancient Low German dialects, is kept 
alive in Dutch too, the vowel ὦ rising into 6 in the words scherp, 
sharp; erg, wicked (Germ. arg); sterk, strong (Germ. stark) ; 
and descending to the lower pitch of ὁ in the preterite of strong 
verbs: von, cucurri, ran, run; zovg, cecimi, sang, sung; dronk, 
bibi, drank, drunk. Dutch a for e in dart, heart (Germ. herz) ; 
smart (Germ. schmerz) ; pard, horse (Germ. pferd); zwdrd, sword 
(Germ. schwert). 

Long ὦ, spelt in Dutch aa, in Flemish-ae, is organic in di, 
eel; Adr, hair; 747, year; wdér, true; grdn, grain, frumentum ; 
min, moon; wdn, hope; schdp, sheep; sprék, speech; déd, 
deed; long by production in /fdé/, language; ddr, there; wdr, 
where ; schdém, shame; 24, cock; dp, ape; wah, wake; héds, 
hare; long by contraction in d/dn foliis (=0dladen) ; vdér, father 
(=vader); sldn, slay (=slahen); trdén, drag, trahere (=¢rahen) ; 
magd, maid (=maged); trdgt, fertis (=traget). In the penult 
before single consonants the Dutch dialect writes simply a, 
whether the vowel is originally long or short, and in this ease 
Grimm recognizes his Middle Dutch ‘ Schwebelaut,’ ‘ fluctuating 
sound,’ which is neither decidedly long nor short; as alen, an- 
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quille (=dlen); jaren, anni (=/jdren); spraken, lingua (= spréken); 
and hanen, galli; hasen, lepores; apen, simize,—in which the a 
was originally short. 

Swedish. The vowel ὦ has its prototype in the Old Norse 
vowel of the same quantity, but it remains short only before 
double consonants: αὐΐ, all; falla, to fall; kalla, to call; shall, 
shall; gammal, old; hammare, hammer ; tacka, to thank ; vatten, 
water; e/m, elm; half, half; darn, infant; skarp, sharp; sald, 
salt; namn, name; hampa, hamper; hrank, sick; hand, land, &e. 

The vowel @ preceding the combinations /d, rg, ng, is con- 
verted into @, of which below. 

Before single consonants the pure ὦ sound is retained, but 
lengthened in pronunciation: dal, dale; dar, bare, nude; dar, 
bore, tulit; sham, shame; hane, cock; graf, grave; dag, day; 
lag, law; mat, meat; vara, to be, for vdra; gvar, quiet, for quar 
(cf. the use of the Dutch a for 6). 

The Swedish @ which stands for the Old Norse @, has un- 
doubtedly had its origin in the lengthened a or aa, Analogous 
is the frequent decline of the English ὦ into the middle sound 
between @ and o under the influence of certain consonants, as //, 
w, &e.; and still more so the fluctuation between a and o in 
some Old Teutonic tongues, as hond for hand, holén for halén, 
mon for mén. Though this vowel is now identical with o it 
must originally have had a middle sound between a and ὁ, as 
the English @ in wall, war, &e. Examples :—d/, eel; ma/, lan- 
guage; ar, year; far, sheep; Aar, hair; mane, moon; van, hope; 
sprak, speech ; gas, goose; ὦ, river; ga, to go; sid, slay; td, toe; 
sta, to stand; stra, straw; alder, age; gard, villa (ef. yard and 
garden); hard, hard; lang, long; atta, eight; matte, might; 
but vat, mght (Germ. nacht). 

Danish. Before single consonants organically short and long 
vowels are identical; before double and geminated consonants 
they are always short. Examples :—dal, dale; gale, to sing; 
bar, bare, nude; lar, bore, tulit; hare, hare; skam, shame; hane, 
cock; grav, grave; have, to have; dag, day; blad, leaf; had, 
hate, odium; mad, meat; alle, all; takhe, to thank; halv, half; 
kalde, to call; salt, salt; darn, infant; sharp, sharp; arg, wicked 
(Germ. arg); hamp, hamper; vand, water; mand, man; land, 
sand, &e. 

Transitions into aa and ὁ are not easily fixed by rules, and 
sometimes deviate from the Swedish: e.g. alder=Sw. alder ; 
folde, to fold; holde, to hold; volde, to command; bold, kold= 
Sw. falla, halla, valla, kalt; but falde, galde, kalde=Sw. falta, 
galla, kalla ;—gaard, yard, haard, hard (=Sw. gard, hard). By 
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the side of land we have baand.and haand= Sw. land, band, hand ; 
lov, law (=Sw. ¢ag). 

Danish possesses, like Swedish, the sound ὦ, a medium be- 
tween ὦ and o, which however most Danish authors, with the 
exception of Rask and other grammarians, write aa, though 
in its pronunciation it touches very closely on the Swedish ὦ. 
It has chiefly to fill the place of the Old Norse ¢: aal, eel; maal, 
language ; aar, year; faar, sheep; haar, hair; saar, sore; maane, 
moon ; vaaben, weapon; daad, deed; aa, river; daa, doe; faa, 
few ; gaae, to g0; graa, grey; γα, raw; saa,so; taa, toe; straa, 
straw. This vowel, like the Swedish ὦ, is chiefly met with before 
the consonants /d, xd, rd, which cannot be preceded by the pure 
a@sound. Whilst however the Swedish represents only the Old 
Norse ¢, the Danish aa stands also for Old Norse 6: kaare, to 
choose, Sw. kora; aaben, open, O.N. opinn; draabe, drop, O.N. 
dropt. aa=Old Norse é: raabe, to shout, Sw. ropa, O. N. hropa. 
aa=Goth. au, O. H.Germ. ou, 6: skaane, to spare, Sw. skona, 
Germ. schouen ; haan, scorn, Germ. hohn; daab, Sw. ἄορ, bap- 
tism, Germ. éaufe. 


a (69) 


German. ὦ (4) 15 Umlaut of a (¢):—wiél, choice, welen, to 
choose!; zé/, number, zelen, to count; χάνι, tame, zemen, to 
tame; hand (sing.), Adnde (pl.); grdében, to dig, grebt (3rd pers. 
sing), vdter, veter; blatt, bldtter; grds, graser; arm, drmer, poor, 
poorer; hart, hdrter, hard, harder, &c. From these examples it 
will be seen that the original ὦ is still alive side by side with 
the Umlaut. Where, on the contrary, the word with the original 
a sound has become extinct, and the Umlaut in the derivative 
form is no longer felt as such, we find the Umlaut expressed by e; 
e.g. heer, army, O.H. Germ. hari; ende, end, O. H. Germ. aniz; 
erbe, heir; elle, ell; fremd, foreign; hemd, shirt; engel, angel ; 
henne, hen,—words in which the original a 15 extinct. 

Swedish. The vowel ὦ in Swedish has superseded five dif- 
ferent Old Norse vowels. (1)=O.N. ὦ: grdéss, grass (A.S. gras). 
(2)=O.N.e, Umlaut of a: sdlja, to sell; ddr, berry; Adv, army ; 
tamja, to tame; sdga, to say; badd, bed, glddja, to gladden; 
natt, net; filla, to fell; dgg, edge and egg; drdgg, dreg ; ldgga, 
to lay; sdtta, to set; smdlta, to smelt; dugel, angel; dple, apple ; 
hést, horse. (3)=O.N. e, Brechung and Triubung of ὃ: vdéd, 
well; dz, is, est; Jdra, to bear; vdg, way; vdder, weather; dta, 
to eat; svdrd, sword. (4)=O.N. @, whether Umlaut of @ or 


1 wal, welen, commonly spelt wahkl, wahlen. 
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contraction of ai, ei: mala, to talk; sali (felix f. A.S. salig), 
sid, seed ; frdnde, friend ; dra, honour (Germ. ehre); (dra, Germ. 
lehren; kléde, vestis (Germ. kleid); mdstare, master (Germ. 
meister). (5)=O.N. é, only at the end of words: 2, cattle 
(Germ. vieh); Aud, knee; tra, wood (ef. tree). 

Danish. The Danish @ stands to the Old Norse in about the 
same relation as Swedish. Hence Danish ὦ (1)=O.N. a: 
gras, grass; lds, burden. (2)=O.N. 6: ddr, berry; hdr, army ; 
rid, net; glide, gladness; tdmme, to tame; sdtte, to set; sdlge, 
to sell; mdrke,to mark; hdnde, pl. of hand. (3)=O.N. é: barre, 
to bear; vdre, to be; vdve, to weave; dde, to eat; vdd,. mos 
(Germ. sitte); vdder, ram (Germ. widder) ; sedrd, sword. (4)= 
O.N. @: mdle, to talk; dre, honour; /dre, to teach; sAlade, 
vestris ; sdéd, seed. (5)=O.N. δ: fa, cattle; knd, knee; tra, 
tree. 


Θ 


German. This letter can even in Modern German still be 
traced to the Umlaut of a, or to the Brechung or Tribung of 2. 
The vowel ὁ is Umlaut of α in the words heer, meer, erbe, stellen, 
hemd, fremd, end, χε. (Concerning this Umlaut and the Umlaut 
d, see sub lit. a.) The sound δ᾽ as 7ribung of ὁ we find in regen, 
rain; degen, sword, which Grimm considers different in pronun- 
ciation from legen and bewegen, where the e 15 caused by Umlaut ; 
but I must plead ignorance of that distinction. The different 
shades in the pronunciation of the German e are owing to con- 
sonantal influences (ef. mehr, meer, sehr, seele, heer, herr, wer, de~ 
gen, legen, regen, segen, sprechen, stechen) rather than etymological 
deductions; nay the ‘ usus loquendi’, the mode of pronunciation, 
has even corrupted the legitimate spelling of certain words, 
writing ὦ (@) for e: ber, a bear; geberen, to bear; rdchen, to 
revenge; ddmmern, to dawn, on account of the close analogy 
to the pronunciation of the modern Umlaut @ in were, gate, 
lese. 

English. The Anglo-Saxon e, as Umlaut of a, is retained in 
the words den, hen, fen, men, hell, bed, net, better, bench, to sell, to 
tell, &e. But the Umlaut has returned to the original a in ¢o 
bare, to tame, to hate, to quake, angel. This fact may be explained 
by the analogy of the adjectives dare, tame, which never were 
subject to the Umlaut. 

The Anglo-Saxon é, Brechung and Trubung of ὁ, on the whole 
preserves its pronunciation, but not its spelling, in Modern 
English. Short 6 remains in well, spell, knell, helm, self, help, 
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to fret, weather, to tread, to burst (=to berst), to burn (=to bern). 
The sound is lengthened i in to bear, to break. In play, way, vain, 
the ὦ has superseded the e, and y or ὁ takes the place of g: rai 
=rein=regen; way=wey=weg. Lengthened e for the A.S. δ 
in he, ye, thee, shield, field, to speak, to eat, to weave, to steal. 

Long 6, spelt ee, 15 a very favourite vowel in Modern English, 
which however in pronunciation is identical with the lengthened 
2 of the other Teutonic dialects. It stands (1) for A.S. €—eel, 
sleep, speech, greedy, seed, weed, deed ; but it is supplanted by ea 
(pronounced = 66) in read, meal, deal, whilst the long 6 sound 
remains in hair, were, there, grey, strait. Short e m weapon: 
note ériar=A.S. brer. (2) ee=A.S8. 6, Umlaut of δ: to feel, 
heel, to deem, to seem, green, keen, to weep, to seek, to bleed ; feet, 
pl. of foot; teeth, pl. of tooth; geese, pl. of goose. (3) ee=A.S8. ed 
and é, O. H. Germ. o#, 6: e.g. cheek, A.S. cede; leek, reek, need. 
But ea is more commonly used as the direct representative of 
the A.S. ea, though in pronunciation it is identical with ee. 
(4) ee=A.S. ed, Goth. ἐμ, O. H. Germ. 20; 6. g. dee, A.S. bed ; 
tree, A.S. treo; glee, A.S. gled ; deep, meek, meed, reed. (5) ee= 
Α. 5. ἐ: free, three, peep. 

Dutch. The vowel ὁ is rare before single consonants in mono- 
syllables, more common in connection with double consonants. 
Examples :—Ae/, clear (Germ. hell); 4e/, hell (Germ. hdlle) ; 
snel, quick (Germ. schnell); ve/, skin (Germ. fell); ster, star ; 
ben (Germ. ich bin), 1 am; hen, pen, bed, net, leg, lay, pono; 
weg, way; zeg, say, dico; helle, snelle, velle, sterren, henne, penne, 
bedde, leggen, zeggen; meth, milk ; veld, field; werk, work; denken, 
to think ; enkel, ankle; mensch, homo. ‘The vowel 6 in all these 
words arises, as in High German, partly from the Umlaut of a, 
partly from the weakening of 7, but in pronunciation it is the 
same throughout. 

The long ὁ is in Dutch, as in English, spelt ee. Organic it 
is in deel, deal; heel, heal; meer, more; zeer, sore, pain; steen, 
stone; week, weak; dleef, mansit; dreef, pepulit; peeg, inclina- 
vit; zweeg, tacuit. Production of e: steel, steal, furor; Jeer, 
bear; Jdeek, beach; pleeg, soleo; breek, frango ; ; ‘steep, pungo. 
By syncope of de: vreé=vrede, peace (Germ. friede); veér= 
veder, feather; neér=neder, neither. It must be specially re- 
marked that the short e placed in the penult before a single 
consonant 15 not doubled, though it becomes long by production 
and rhymes with the long 6 of the words mentioned before; ὁ. g. 
hemel, heaven (Germ. hunnel) ; gene, ille (Germ. jener) ; leven, 
to live; geven, to give; breken, to break ; efen, to eat; zegel, 
sail. 
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Swedish. 6 represents. three ancient vowels: Old Norse ὁ, 
Umlaut of a, in which position however it is rare, because 
Swedish orthography prefers @ to mark the Umlaut.. Examples: 
—elf, O. N. elfa, river (Lat. albis); e/g, alces (O. N. elgr) ; enka, 
widow (O. N. eckja) ; menuiska, homo. This Umlaut is, like the 
Umlaut e in German, no longer felt as such in the vowel-system 
of the language. e=O.N. δ, rarely rendered by d. Examples: 
— spel, play (Germ. spiel) ; lem, limb; regu, rain ; ved, wood ; svett, 
sweat ; /red, peace; sena, sinew: this vowel is chiefly met with 
in the pl. pret. of the strong conjugation (but not in the part. 
pret.) ; e.g. drefvo, pepulerunt; sveko, fefellerunt ; svedo, dolue- 
runt; deto, momorderunt. e=O.N. ez: del, part, deal (Germ. 
theil); 4e/, heal (Germ. heil); em, home (Germ. heim); Jen, 
bone (Germ. bein); s¢en, stone (Germ. stein); δὲ, oak (Germ. 
eiche). In pronunciation e and @ touch closely upon each other, 
hence their occasional interchange, as e/fand dif, river ; tvenne 
and ¢vdune, bini; yet 6 approaches more nearly the ἢ, and @ the 
a, ἂν circumstance which may be explained from their origin in 
the Old Norse ὁ and a. 

Danish. The Danish e is in its origin identical with the 
Swedish, though its occurrence may be more or less frequent 
according to accidental circumstances. e=O.N. e, commonly 
before doubled, rarely before single consonants; e.g. fremmed, 
foreign (Germ. fremd); menneske, homo; elv, river; elske, to 
love; enke, widow; ende, end; sende, to send; est, horse. e= 
Ο. Ν. ez: deel, been, steen, eg, Germ. theil, bein, stein, et. 


1 


German. This vowel is less frequently used than in the 
Middle High German, the original ὁ being only preserved before 
double consonants; 6. g. still, nimm, accipe; simn, sense ; sitte, 
mos; wild, sind, sunt; wird, Lat. fit; whilst before single con- 
sonants it is lengthened into 7: mir, mihi; dir, tibi; ¢m, οἱ ; 71, 
eum ; or it 15 changed into ze. The Middle High German inter- 
change between δ᾽ and ὁ in the conjugation of the verb is con- 
tinued: werden, fieri; wird, fit; geben, dare; gibt, dat; sehen, 
videre ; szeht, videt ; wichsen, to polish, erroneously for wecksen= 
wachsen from wachs, wax. 

English. Short ὁ before single consonants: him, dim, spin, 
swim, rib, lip, ship. For the more ancient y in sia, kin. Before 
double consonants: 42/1, still, will, stiff, thick, timber, thing, gift, 


2 Commonly spelt thm, thn. 
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mist, witch. For the more ancient y: ill, mill, hill, hing, kiss, 
‘wish, bridge. Before r where it assumes the sound of German e 
or 6: sir, fir, bird, birch, girl, mirth. On comparing jir, gird, 
shirt, with the German foere, stoeren, &c., we may find an an- 
alogon to the exceptional sound of ὁ before 7, though it will be 
difficult fully to account for it in the manner in which Grimm 
traces the verb fo stir to the A.S. stfran, O. H. Germ. stéran, 
Germ. stoeren 

The long 2 is denoted in English orthography by the e mute 
which follows a single consonant; it has in pronunciation at- 
tained the sound of the German diphthong e: jile (Germ. feile) ; 
whale (Germ. weile); wine (Germ. wein); ripe (Germ. reif); sede 
(Germ. seite); {6 (Germ. zeit); drive (Germ. treiben); wide 
(Germ. weit). For the Α. 5. 7%: fire, A.S. fr, O. H. Germ. jiur, 
Germ. feuer; bride, A.S. br¢d, O. H. Germ. prut, Germ. braut ; 
hee, pl. of louse, A.S. lis, pl. of lis; mice, pl. of mouse, A.S. 
mis, pl. of mis, cf. Germ. laus, lduse; maus, mduse. Before 
td and nd the long 2 has replaced the short 2, as child, mild, 
wild, bind, find, grind; but the short ὁ sound is preserved 
where a second syllable 1s added: compare the sound in child 
and children, hind and hinder. The sound of the 2 is fluc- 
tuating in the word wind. For y: kind, A.S. gecynde ; mind, 
A.S. gemynde. Betore gh: bright, A.S. briht = byrht = beorht ; 
to fight, A.S. fiktan; high, A.S. heah ; light, A.S. ledht; thigh, 
A.S. pedh. 

Dutch. The short 2 is scarce before single, more frequent 
before double consonants: δύ, still; wil, I will; min, love; zin, 
sense ; 2k, I, ego; dtd, limb (Germ. glied); smd, smith; schip, 
ship. This ὁ which has commonly been replaced by 6, 1s, in pro- 
nunciation, an intermediate sound between the German ἢ and 6, 
so that min, ik, schip, are almost identical with men, ek, schep ; 
and hence the fact that formerly the orthography was indeed 
fluctuating between schep and schip, led and lid, smed and smid, 
and that monosyllables in ἢ which do not geminate their con- 
sonants upon adding another syllable, change the 2 into 6, 6. g. 
schip, schepen; lid, leden; smid, smeden. Before double con- 
sonants: stillen, willen, minne, zinne, schild, wild, vinger, zingen, 
drinken, blind, wind, kind (child). It represents a more ancient 26 
in the reduplicational vowel ging (=gieng), ivit; hing, pependit ; 
ving, cepit; vrind for vriend. 

The long ὁ is spelt 77), Flemish y. The pronunciation of this 
vowel is very much like the English ὁ in might, and the German 
diphthong δὲ, but so that the e element of this diphthong comes 
more decidedly to the surface; and hence 7 sounds almost like 
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é+? pronounced separately but rapidly one after the other. The 
Dutch diphthong θὲ may be considered identical with the German 
ed in pronunciation as well as derivation, if with Grimm we may 
consider 77 the representative of the Gothic ei, and the Dutch e 
of the Gothic diphthong é. Examples of ὅ :—myun, dyn, zijn, to 
be (Germ. sein) ; wiz, wine (Germ. wein) ; 7ijp, ripe (Germ. reif) ; 
tyd, tide (Germ. zeit); biyten, to bite; yd, envy (Germ. neid) ; 
lyf, life; lyk, body (ef. Germ. leiche) : 278, ice (Ger. eis). 

Swedish, The vowel αὶ in this dialect corresponds with the 
Old Norse 7 as well as 7. Before single consonants it is scarce, 
and, just as in Dutch, approaching the e in its sound—a fact 
which here again finds an explanation im the still undecided 
orthography of some words, as frid and fred, peace; further in 
the pl. pret. and part. pret. of strong verbs, the former adopting, 
the latter rejecting the 6, as drefvo, drifven. Words retaining the 
i are til, to,ad; vidja, to will; gifva, to give; mig, dig, sig, me, te, 
se; frid, kid, vid. It is the more frequent before double con- 
sonants; e.g. la, ill; “lle, little; stzl/a, quietus (Germ. stille); 
till, ad; vill, vult; kimmel, heaven; svimma, to swim; finna, to 
find ; minne, memory; qvinna, woman; sinne, mind; spinna, to 
spin; slippa, to slip; ἔφα, to he; dricka, to emai bitter, 
mild, vild, vinter, blind, fingr, silfver, t=O.N.7: bela, hatchet 
(Germ. beil) ; ἀτή, wedge (Germ. keil) ; 5527, pure ; spira, spire ; fin, 
fine; van, wine; drifva, to drive ; lik, like ; spih, spike; rida, to 
ride; wvzd, wide ; ; lisa, leisure. "At the end of words: 62, bee; 
δῖ, eCce ; shri, clamor (Germ. schrei). ὁ for O.N. δ: fick and gick 
for féck and géch. 

Danish. Danish ὁ stands to Old Norse in the same relation 
as Swedish. (1)=O.N. 7%: spol, play (Germ. spiel); ἐϊ, ad; 
vill, volo; tin, give, skip, ship; mig, dig, sig, me, te, se; po 
kimmel, heaven ; ligge, to he; drikke, to drink ; bitter, mild, vild, 
ring, finde, quinde, woman ; sind, mind (Germ. sinn) ; spinde, to 
spin; vinter, fisk, fish ; vrist. (2)=0. N. ὅ, before liquids com- 
monly spelt ui: bill, “hatchet (Germ. beil) ; ; spur, spire; vin, 
wine; in all other cases spelt 2: drive, lw, life; viv, woman (ef. 
wife) ; tid, tide (Germ. zeit); dig, like ; lig, body (Germ. leiche). 
At the end of words: δὲ, bee; zz, ten; ‘sti, sty ; stve, stem (Germ. 
stichel). 


O 


German. Before two consonants it has remained organically 
short: voll, full; fromm, pious; sonne, sun; gott, God; gold, 
wort, Before a single consonant it is either organically long, as 
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tod, dead; rét!, red; 26g, traxit; lén, reward; rér, read; Gr, 
ear; béne, bean; or it has been lengthened by inorganic produc- 
tion ; sén, son; Jd), praise; bdgen, bow; végel, bird; béte, mes~ 
senger. 

English. The relation of the ὁ sound is rather complicated, 
since this vowel derives its origin from divers Anglo-Saxon 
vowels, from ὦ, 0, τ, @ and δ. (1) o organically derived from a: 
hole, borough, for, fore, or, nor, to come, some, son, love, above, God, 
gospel, folk, gold, ford, short, worth, fox, ox; strong pret. part. 
stolen, bern, shorn, torn, worn, got, forgot, spoken. 'The sound of 
the short 0 is everywhere preserved except before combinations 
with 7, such as 7, rm, 77, rd, rt, where it is pronounced as an inter- 
mediate sound between the German a@ and ὁ. (2) 0 from a chiefly 
before ld, mq, ng: bold, cold, fold, hold, old; cf. Germ. halt, falte, 
halten, alt. Strong pret.: stole, broke, trod, bore, won; cf. Germ. 
stahl, brach, trat, gebahr, gewann ; soft and other, long in Anglo- 
Saxon, for Germ. sanf/¢ and ander, and identical with the A.S. δ 
in gés and 165, goose, tooth, which latter words have in modern 
English expressed their length by 00, and hence adopted the pro- 
nunciation of this vowel as in fool, pool, &c. In the same manner 
as we find the organic 6 lengthened into 6, we find the long o 
occasionally yielding to correption and becoming short, as in 
brother, mother, bosom, blossom, Monday (= Monday, Moonday), 
&e. (3) o=A.S. d@, in which case it is always long. Example: 
—whole, A.S. hdl (Germ. heil); home, A.S. hém (Germ. heim) ; 
bone, A. S. δά (Germ. bein); both (Germ. beide) ; ghost (Germ. 
geist); most (Germ. meist). But the Anglo-Saxon @ is more 
usually rendered in English by oa, of which hereafter. (4) o= 
Α. 5. ed in the pret.: erope, repsit. A.S. credp; chose, elegit, 
A.S. ceds ; froze, alsit, A.S. freds. (5) The final o is of different 
origin in different words: so, A.S. sud; two, A.S. twa; to do, 
A.S. din; to go, A.S. gangan, gongan. Contractions are, lord 
from hlaford, woman from wif-man. 

The English long o is spelt 60, and corresponds to the Anglo- 
Saxon 6, Old High German wo, German τ ; with the last it is 
identical also in pronunciation. Examples :—cool (Germ. kuel) ; 
pool (Germ. pful); stool (Germ. stil)?; hoof (Germ. haf); 400k 
(Germ. buch); good (Germ. git); mood (Germ. mit); rood 
(Germ. riite); foot (Germ. fif); bloom (Germ. blime): ef. the 
Dutch bloem, koel, &e. To be noted are a few exceptions in the 
pronunciation of the 00, such as the shortening of the vowel in 


1 Commonly spelt roth, léhn, &c., where the h is introduced to denote the length 
of the vowel. See the letter h, consonants. 
2 Commonly spelt kihl, pfuhl, stuhl, &c. 
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good, foot, look, and the deviation from the oo sound in blood 
(Germ. blit). 4 (00) for the ancient ¢, which however in Anglo- 
Saxon is already rendered by 6, while in German it is in some 
words kept alive to the present day: moon, A.S. ména, M.H. 
Germ. mdne, Germ. mond; soon, A.S. δόμα, M.H. Germ. san; 
tooth, A.S. 165, M. H.Germ. zant, Germ. zdu. Other and soft 
have preserved the ὁ sound. Choose, lose (=J/oose) answer to A.S. 
cedsan and ledésan ; loose = loosen, to A.S. Ugjsan. The termi- 
nation hood=Germ. heit is the A.S. hdd; room is A.S. rim; 
door, A.S. dor; wood, A.S. vudu. 

Dutch. Short o occurs before single consonants in mono- 
syllables and before double consonants in trisyllabic words. Ex- 
amples :—/ol, hole; wol, wool; dom, silly (Germ. dumm); o/, 
court (Germ. hof); /o/, praise (Germ. Job); zon, sun; hop, head 
(Germ. kopf); δέοϑ (blossom) ; vos, fox ; morren, knorren, to murmur 
(Germ. murren, knurren); sommer, anguish (Germ. kummer); 
nonne, nun; wolken, clouds; golf, wolf, storm, worm, tong, tongue ; 
hond, dog (Germ. hund); moxd, mouth (Germ. mund); wond, 
wound. o=é in worden=werden, fierl.. In the preterite of the 
strong verbs o for a: borg, sprong, zong, bond, vond ; cf. Germ. 
barg, sprang, sang, band, fand. o for oe: zochte, Germ. suchte, 
(quesivit) and the termination dom, Eng. dom, Germ. thum; but 
doemen, to doom. Sometimes o before 7 with another consonant 
is converted into J, and thus becomes an inorganic production : 
doom, thorn; hoorn, horn; toorn, wrath (Germ. zorn); oord, 
place (Germ. ort); woord, word. 

The long o is, as in English, spelt 00, but is pronounced like 
the German 6 in thor, lohn, and the English in bore, bone. It 
occurs organically long in the words hoor, audio, hear; verloor, 
perdidi; moor, moor; oor, ear; roor, reed; boom, tree (Germ. 
baum); stém, steam; stroom, stream; boon, bean; Joo/, leaf; 
oog, eye; dood, death; brood, bread; wood, need ; hooren, audire ; 
ooren, aures; oogen, oculi, &e. It occurs as production of o in 
kool, coal; zoon, son; boog, bow; xoot, net; syncope of de in 
goon=goden, dis; boon=boden, nuntiis—words which rhyme on 
loon, kroon, zoon. In the following words we have o organically 
short, and yet it is pronounced long so as to rhyme upon the 
examples with oo just mentioned: geboren, born; komen, to 
come; zomer, summer; gebroken, broken, &c. 

Swedish. o=O.N. 6 or @ The sound of ὦ which we ex- 
amined above, being almost identical with 0, modern orthography 
has largely adopted the former letter to supply the latter, e. g. 
hal, spar, bage, fagel, for hol, spor, boge, fogel ; but historically 
the ὁ is preferable. Examples:—4ol, hole; ‘ol, coal; spor, 
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track (Germ. spuhr) ; honung, honey; kona, woman; son, son; 
hof, court; lof, praise; boge, bow;~fogel, bird; ok, yoke ; och, 

and; dod, messenger. Production is prevented by the gemina- 
tion of the consonant : sporre, spur; komma, to come; sommar, 
summer; droppe,a drop; hopp, hope; fltta, fleet; fon, 026, OX. 
Before double consonants: folm, island; orm, snake; hora; 
morgon, early; ord, word ; frost. o=O.N. @: sol, sun; stol, 
stool; stor, great; toudén, thunder; dom, doom; bog, bow; 

skog, wood ; bok, book; blod, blood ; broder, brother ; ; fot, foot; 

hof, sustulit ; : for, ivit ; drog, traxit —ef the German preterites 
hub, fuhr, trug. o= Goth. au, O. H. Germ. ow: dop, baptism 
(Germ. taufe). At the end of words: 60, to dwell; 70, bridge ; 
gro, to grow ; ko, cow; ro, rest; 80, ἃ sow. Though, as we have 
stated, ὦ is sometimes placed for oa, it is only for the o of the first 
class, 1. 6. that which represents the Old Norse o or w, never for 
o=QO.N. δ; because it would appear that the difference in pro- 
nunciation is still great enough to deter a fine ear from rhyming 
dam and dom, tag and fog, stat and stol. 

Danish The rules laid down for Swedish will hold good for 
this dialect too; wherefore few examples may suffice. o=O.N. 
6 or ὥἄ: spor, track; spore, spur; kone, woman; og, and; 208, 
fox ; holm, island ; orm, worm ; torn, thorn. o=a: solde, folde, 
holde ; lov, law (=O. N. lag). o=O.N. 6: sol, sun; stol, stool ; 
dom, doom; bog, book; blod, blood ; fod, foot—preterites of the 
verb ; for, drog, slog, tog,&ce. o=O.N. @ (compare the Swedish 
ὦ for 0): sprog, language, Germ. sprache, Sw. sprak; vove, andere, 
Germ. wagen, Sw. vaga: cf. Germ. mond, ne}, for M. H. Germ. 
mane, éne. At the end of words: 60, dwelling ; ; bro, bridge, &c., 
see Swedish. 

Oo 

German. 6 is Umlaut of 0: wérter, pl. of wort, word ; séhne, 
pl. of sohn, son; léblich, adj. of 0b, praise; vdgel, pl. of vogel, 
bird ; , sometimes Umlaut of an original a: holle, schipfer, schiffe, 
lffel, zwolf, lowe; cf. Goth. hala, tvalif, &e. In the sixteenth 
century we even meet médnsch for mensch, word for werd, island : 
monch, monk, is an inorganic @ for miinch; thus also hinig for 
kiinig. 

English and Dutch do not possess this vowel. 

Swedish. 6 stands for six different sounds of the Old Norse. 
d=y, Umlaut of o, or rather uw; hence Swedish ὃ stands to Old 
Norse y in the same relation, as does the German 6 to ἡ. When 


1 Common spelling ohne. 
G 
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the Umlaut y was no longer distinctly felt, a new Umlaut was 
created directly from the o,*just as in German the spirit of the 
language produced the modern Umlaut 6, when the more ancient 
ἢ began to die out. Examples:—dd/ja, billow, O.N. bylgja; 
folja, to follow, O. N. fylgja; dérr, door (Germ. thie); 46, 
kin, A. S. kyu; sdner, filii, Germ. sdhne; logn, lie, Germ. δ; 
not, nut, O.N. kayt. Where however uw keeps its position m 
the stem of the word, y also remains as its Umlaut. d=au, 
which diphthong at a very early date began to be contracted, 
first into 0, then into ὦ: ὀδίω, mugire, O. N. baula; lordag, 
Saturday, O. N. /awgardagr ; drom, dream ; strom, stream; b0na, 
bean; déf, deaf; dya, eye; ἐδ), cursus; Jrdd, bread ;—ef. Germ. 
traum, taub, auge, lauf. 6=ey: db, to die; hd, hay ; md, may; 
6, island; Adra, hear; dra, ear; toga, to tue; 70k, reek; dde, de- 
sertus (Germ. dde). G=0e: fora, ducere (Germ. fiihren) ; démma, 
to deem, judicare ; 40, preces; grdn, green; hdna, hen; médrar, 
mothers, pl. of moder ; ‘fitter, feet, pl. of fot, foot. G=20: 727), 
seed ; sud, snow; 47dst, breast. d=é, only in the reduplication 
of the τ : full, iE =O! N. féld, fae 

Danish. Though Danish grammarians distinguish two sounds 
of the vowel 6=namely one like the French ‘eu fermé’ in pew, 
and the other like the French ‘eu ouvert’ in veuve, ceur—the 
former marked 4, the latter 6—we need not keep up this distine- 
tion, because 1t 1s not warranted by etymology ; and we therefore 
write always dé. 6=QO.N.y: sdn, dn, where we find the Umlaut 
in the singular already, while Swedish, with greater nicety and 
better tact, uses the Umlaut to denote the plural of soz, and don, 
bean ; dér, door, "δά, nut ; 4dlge, billow; fdlge, follow. 6=O.N. 
i: témmer, O.N. timbr; sdlv, O.N. siifr. G=O.N. 6, Umlaut 
of a: bérn, pl. of darn, child. G=O.N.au: drém, dream ; strom, 
stream ; /dverdag, Saturday ; bréd, bread; déd, death ; nédd, need, 
&e., see Swedishh 6=0O.N. ἐγ: dée, to die; hd, hay ; mé, maid ; 
6, island; Adve, hear, audire; dre, ear; rdr, reed, &c., cf. Swedish. 
6=O.N. ve: ‘fore, to lead, Germ. fiir δ; bin, preces ; gron, 
green ; Adne, hen; bdger, libri ; dimme, to deem. O=@: 80, sea, 


O.N. ser, Sw. 9a ; Tie, seed, O. N. fre, jrvo. 


u 


German. Before double consonants ~ represents the Old 
German short vowel: wzd, and; mund, mouth; krumm, crooked ; 
kuust, art; brust, breast; bu 9, castle ; hud, grace. Before a 
single consonant it is the ancient long vowel : zig, trig, flig, 
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tigend, or Schwichung of the ancient diphthong wo: rim’, 
glory, =ruom ; klig, prudent,=kluog ; fap, foot, =fuot ; hin, hen ; 
blit, blood; fur, pret. of fdren ; schif, pret. of schaffen. Excep- 
tions :—spér = M.H.Germ. spor, track; zéber = O. H. Germ. 
zuipar, pail. 

English. This vowel is not found so frequently as the rest in 
words of Teutonic origin. Before a single vowel its sound 15 a 
medium between the German d and a, whilst the modern Dutch x 
in pronunciation resembles the French ΜΚ. Examples :—du, rum, 
sun, shrub, tub, up, tug, hut, shut. In the verb to dury it has the 
sound of the German short 6; and in the termination Jdzry, as 
Canterbury, Salisbury, Tilbury, it 15 almost entirely dropped in pro- 
nunciation. ‘The tendency in this case of the w inclining towards 
the e is already testified by the medieval mode of spelling Can- 
terberiensis, Saresberiensis, Tilberiensis. (Concerning the sound 
of w in busy, vide sub lit. 1.) Before double consonants ~ shows 
the same tendencies in its sound: summer, gulf, burden, turf, 
hunger, thunder. It assumes a long sound before a consonant 
followed by the e mute; in which case it might be rendered in 
German by ju, e.g. mule, mute, duke, to mure, plume (mulus, 
mutus, dux, murus, pluma), and other words of exclusively Latin 
and French derivation. The same words we find in Middle 
High German with the vowel ¢—m#l, mir ; in Modern German 
with the vowel au—maul, mauer; but even the Middle High 
German dialect admits of a vowel iu as the Umlaut of 7, 6. g. 
gemiure, Germ. gemauer. This phenomenon, according to which 
2 and w when succeeded by an 6 assume the sounds of ez and zz, 
we shall have to consider more closely elsewhere. Words which 
had the long w in Anglo-Saxon already did not preserve that 
vowel in English, but converted it into ou, since the sound of ἡ 
had then yielded to the long o=00; hence A.S. pi, mits, lis, his, 
sir, “γε, cui, briin, Eng. thou, mouse, louse, house, sour, our, cow, 
brown. 

Dutch. The Dutch ~z in short syllables resembles the English 
in gun, but, though it has at the same time a shade of the 
French w in it. It may occur before single and double con- 
sonants. Examples :—duz, thin; druk, pressure (Germ. druck) ; 
brug, bridge; put, pit; zullen, debere, shall; Aunnen, posse 
(Germ. kénnen); Aussen, to kiss; schuld, debt; zuster, sister ; 
drukken, premere (Germ. driicken); rwkken, dimovere (Germ. 
riicken). It does not occur before the liqnids m, 2, r. It fluc- 
tuates between ὁ and w in vollen, vullen. 


1 Common spelling ruhkm, huhn, fuhr, &c. 
G 2 
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The long w occurs very rarely, but before 7 exclusively. In 
Flemish it is spelt we, in Dutch wz. Most of the ancient words 
which contained an # have, in modern Dutch, replaced this vowel 
by the diphthong wz (pronounced like German eu, English 02), a 
circumstance which shows here, in the same manner as in the 
ancient dialects, the fluctuation of sound between zu, ἡ, and wu. 
The pronunciation of Z resembles most nearly that of the French w. 
Examples :—duur, dear ; duur, duro (Germ. dauern) ; muur, murus 
(Germ. mauer); wvr, hour (Germ. uhr); vuur, fire; zwur, sour; 
huren, to hire; geburen, rustic: (Germ. bauern). 

Swedish. w stands for the Old Norse short and long vowels of 
the same sound. (1) O.N. uw (0): furo, fir; gud, God; fudl, full; 
kull, nest; Aurra, to murmur, (Germ. knurren, Dutch knorren) ; 
vubba, to rob (Germ. rauben); shuld, guilt (Germ. schuld) ; gwd, 
gold; rumpa, tail; u/f,wolf; pret.of verbs: srupo,crept, repserunt ; 
klufvo, cleft, fiderunt; druto, broke, fregerunt; spunno, span, 
neverunt. (2)=O.N. 4: ful, turpis (ef. foul); mur, wall (Germ. 
mauer); sw, sour; rum, room; skum, scum; fluga, fly (Germ. 
flieve) ; drud, bride; mus, mouse; hus, house. 

Danish. This vowel often keeps its place in Danish where 
the other dialects weaken it into ὁ. It stands for O.N. u (0): 
hul, hollow ; kut, coal; dum, dumb; uwge, week (Germ. woche) ; 
gud, God (Germ. gott); guld, gold; mudd, mould; fugl, bird 
(Germ. vogel); mund, mouth, =O.N. @: dug, dugge, dew; 
hugge, to hew (Germ. hauen). =O.N. ἡ, and spelt uw before 
liquids and s: fuul, foul; druun, brown; skuum, scum; muur, 
wall (Germ. mauer) ; ὀγ μα, bride (Germ. braut) ; Aud, hide (Germ. 
haut). At the end of words: drue, grape (Germ. traube); due, 
bow ; jlue, fly; frue, Germ. frau; due, dove (Germ. taube); Jue, 
flame (Germ. lohe). 


ἃ (ue), y 


German. 1), Umlaut of w: srummen from krumm, crooked ; 
burger from burg, castle ; kiinstlich, adj. of kunst, art; huener’, 
pl. of Adu, hen, &e. The Middle High German ἢ as Umlaut of 
0 is dropped and supplanted by 4, so that the derivative forms 
of holz, gold, vogel, are hilzern, golden, gevigel: giilden, though 
occasionally used in poetry, may be considered obsolete. The 
words vor and fir (vor-sehung, fiir-sehung), ἐόγ, gate, and tuer?, 
door, are still fluctuating.  oefisch, hoeflich®, courteous, and 


1 Common spelling hiihner, huhn. ? Common spelling thor, thiir. 
3 hifisch, héfitch. 
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hiibsch, pretty, originally expressed the same meaning, both 
being derived from of, eourt. 

The spelling is fluctuating between # and 2 in the words Ai/fe, 
hiilfe, help; gittig, giltig, valid ; gebirge, gebiirge, mountain-range ; 
wirken, wiirken, to work ; sprichwort, spriichwort, proverb. Grimm 
decides in favour of gebirge, hilfe, sprichwort, and giltig, because 
they are analogous to the Old German forms: wiirken he con- 
siders the more preferable orthography on aecount of the Gothic 
vaurkjyan, though in Old High German already wurchan and wir- 
kan are used indiscriminately. The vowel y is in German super- 
fluous; and though it may be used for foreign words, its sound 
ean easily be rendered by 7. ‘The Romans already wrote and 
spoke silva for sylva, and it may therefore be considered as 
something hyper-classical when German scholars affectedly 
pronounce sintax, sistem, for syntax, system. Still more 
pedantie 15 the manner in which German authors strive to 
keep distinct the little monosyllables seza (suus) and seyu 
(esse), which are now both rendered by sezm, since they have the 
same sound and can be traced to the same form siz in Middle 
High German. 

English. ‘This dialect does not know the Umlaut of μ, and 
therefore does not require the vowel # The Umlaut of the Anglo- 
Saxon w was 7, and this 15 still preserved in sound at least if not 
in spelling. Hence A.S. mds, lis, pl. mgs, lys; Eng. mouse, 
louse, p\. mice, lice. The letter y therefore replaces in the Eng- 
lish of the present day Anglo-Saxon vowels of a different kind. 
y=1, originating in the Anglo-Saxon termimation zg: any, A.S. 
eng; holy, A.S. hdlig; wy, A.S. tfig; worthy, A.S. wyrdig. 
y=t, German ez: dy, apud (Germ. bel); 227, meus (Germ. mein) ; 
thy, tuus (Germ. dein). y=%: why, cur, A S. hw, Goth. hoé, 
Ο. Η. Germ. huzu. y=t: shy, A.S. scila, O.N. οὐ. y=A.S8. 
ed: fly, volare, A.S. fledgan, Germ. fliegen; fly, musca, Α. 5. 
Jledge, Germ. fliege ; shy, Germ. scheu ; sly, Germ. schlau.  y οὐἹ- 
ginating in g: eye, A.S. edge, Germ. auge. 

Dutch does not recognise either the vowels ἢ or 7. 

Swedish. The vowel y takes in sound and meaning the place 
of the German #. It therefore is chiefly used for the Old Norse 
y Umlaut of uw: fylla, to fill; gyllen, golden (ef. Germ. gilden) ; 
mynning, ostium (Germ. miindung); dygga, to build; rygg, back 
(Germ. riicken) ; /ycka, luck; wychkel, key ; stycke, piece (Germ. 
stiick) ; skyldig, guilty (Germ. schuldig). y=O.N. 9: rymma, 
abire (Germ. riumen) ; suy¢e, snout (Germ. schnauze) ; Aysa, domo 
recipere (Germ. behausen). y=O.N. 9, contracted from tl, 20: 
dyr, dear; fyr, four; krypa, to creep; flyga, to fly ; flyta, fluere, 
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to float. At the end of words: ly, lead (Germ. blei); fly, to 
flee; hy, hue; ny, new; sky, nubes, sky. 

Danish 7. appears under the same conditions as the Swedish. 
y=O.N. y: fyr, fir; gylden, golden; hyld, alder (Germ. holder) ; 
yngre, yanior (Germ. junger); synd, sin (Germ. stinde) ; lykke, 
luck; kysse, kiss; Gryst, breast; dyd = dygd, virtue (Germ. 
tugend). y=, O.N. Umlaut of uw: myre, mere, lake; syd, 
south (Germ. siiden). y=O.N. 5), condensed iu, 10: syn, sight ; 
dyr, dear ; dyr, deer (Germ. thier) ; /yr, fire; flyve, to fly; klyve, 
to cleave. At the end of words: dly, lead (Germ. blei); dy, 
town; ny, new; sky, sky. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


The different double vowels in English, Dutch and Danish, 
have already been examined, since we arranged them under the 
simple vowels aa, 66, vi, 00, wu, as identical with d, δ᾽, ὅ, 6, @. 
The diphthongs properly so called are so different in the different 
modern dialects, and represent ancient vowels so divergent in 
form and meaning, that we consider it advisable here to abandon 
our plan of grouping the dialects together under each vowel, 
and to arrange all the different diphthongs under each dialect 
respectively. 


German. 


ai. It is merely an orthographical whim which retains the 
ai in several words, the sound of which might quite as well be 
rendered by δὲ: mai, May; Main, the river Mein; hain, grove; 
saite, chord; waise, orphan; Kazser, Emperor; but getrazde and 
getreide, corn; waize and weize, wheat; whence it becomes 
evident that there is no difference of sound. In waise, orphan, 
and weise, a sage; saite, chord, and seite, side, the different 
spelling is some help for the eye, and nothing more. aim might 
be justified as originating in the ancient hagan, hagin, just as 
Rein-hart from fegin-hart, Mein-fried from Megin-fried. 

au. This diphthong represents three different vowels—M. H. 
Germ. @, ou, dw. 

au = Μ. H.Germ. #: dau, building; sau,asow; faut, foul; 
raum, room; braun, brown; sauer, sour; schauer, shower; haufe, 
heap; sauge, suck; draut, bride; haut, skin, hide; /awt, loud; 
aus, out; haus, house; faus, louse; maus, mouse. But the 
M.H. Germ. d# and μ΄), thou, now, remain d# and xdén. 


—<— 
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au=M.H.Germ. ou: baum, tree, beam; saum, seam; traum, 
dream; Jaub, leaf; taub, deaf; auge, eye, A.S. edge, M.H. 
Germ. ouge. 

au=M.H.Germ. d, dw: blau, blue; grau, grey; flau, flaw ; 
M. H. Germ. grd, grdéwe ; bid, bldwe, &e. 

A reference to the Dutch language will more fully explain 
the nature of the av from uw, and aw from ow. For the former 
the Dutch has 4, for the latter 6; hence, Dutch rim, M.H. 
Germ. rim, Germ. raum ; Dutch drém,M. H. Germ. troum, Germ. 
traum; cf. siige, sauge, and ὄψα, auge. Thus, then, German 
mixes up two different vowels which Dutch still keeps distinct. 
ven German prefers before certain consonants the vowel o to 
au in place of the M.H.Germ. ow; e.g. léu', reward; déne, 
bean ; fig, flew; strd, straw; hoch, high; ndt, need, &c. 

au is Umlaut of av, Examples :—sau, a sow, pl. séue; raum, 
space, room, pl. raume ; baum, tree, pl. ddume; haus, house, pl. 
hduser ; auge, eye, dimmutive dugleim. du, the modern, stands 
in the same relation to ev, the more ancient Umlaut, as does 
ὦ to e (see sub litt. 4, 6). 


ei stands for M.H. Germ. ¢ and e, Dutch 77=7, and cee=é; 
as au for M. H. Germ. ¢@ and ow. 

To test the nature of the German δὲ a reference to the parallel 
words in Dutch is sometimes sufficient, 6. g. rei/, hoop, Dutch 
veep ; reif, ripe, Dutch rip. 

Examples of e¢e=M.H.Germ. 7: sez, sit; /frez, free; merle, 
mile; wetle, while; mein, dein, sein, meus, tuus, suus; wen, 
wine; reif, ripe; seide, silk; serte, side; ezs, ice; evsex, iron; 
weise, Wise; fernd, fiend ; rezch, rich. 

ei=M.H.Germ. e: reif, hoop; 61, egg; Aetl, heal; heem, 
home; Jeiz, bone; stezn, stone; klein, little; e:che, oak; beade, 
both; gezpe, goat; weif, white; wef, novi; hezf, hot. 

In some cases the spelling is wavering between e and ex 


(M. H. Germ. ὅ and iu): heirat and heurat, heint and heunt. 


There is indeed a difference in the meaning of zezgen, to show, 
and zeugen, to bring forth, gignere; but it 1s sometimes difficult 
to keep them distinct, as in the expression ‘ Freundschaft bezei- 
gen’ and ‘ bezeugen’, which are all but identical. It is however 
altogether erroneous to write, as 15 commonly done, ereignen, 
to happen, ereiguis, event, instead of erdugnen, erdugnis, O. H. 
Germ. aroucniss?. The fluctuating orthography in feirat, heurat, 
marriage, and heint, heunt, hac nocte, we find already in the 
M. H. Germ. Airdét and hiurét, hint and hiunt. 


1 lohn, bohne, &c. 
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eu. is also adopted in place of two Middle High German 
vowels, 24 and du. eu=iu: new, new (M. H. Germ. niu); heuer, 
hoc anno (M. H. Germ. /iure) ; tenfel, devil ; heute, hodie (M. H. 
Germ. hiute) ; leute, people ; fleugt, kreucht , fleubt, for Juregt, kriecht, 
fet, M. H. Germ. flingt, kriucht, γέ. 

eu=M.H. Germ. ὃν: heu, hay : ; streu, straw ; freuen, rejoice ; 
Jreude, joy: 

16. We consider this a diphthong, though it is not pro- 
nounced like z-e but 7, the English ee. Examples :—dienen, to 
serve ; dier, beer; died, thief; frieren, freeze ; lied, dear (cf. lief). 
Formed by contraction: priester, from presbyter, spiegel from 
speculum, fieber from febris (French spiégle, fievre). For short ὁ 
in vel, much; spiel, play, &. For Middle High German δὲ in 
the preterites schien, mied, trieb; Paradies for Parades. Occa- 
sionally for wo, tie: mieder, M. H. Germ. muoder, liederlich for liie- 
derlich—sometimes Jliiderlich, derived from luder. As we see the 
ancient 7 occasionally lengthened into 16, so we find, vice versa, 
16 shortened into 7: dirne for dierne, O. H. Germ. diorna; heht, 
nicht for lieht, meht; ging, hing, jing, for the reduplicated 
preterites gieng, hieng, fieng: the latter mode of spelling is 
preferable. 


iu is no organic diphthong in German, and occurs only in 
hur, pfui, exclamations for M. H. Germ. hoi, hec—pfi, pfer. 


English. 


ai. This diphthong has its origin in the A.S. dg: hail, A.S. 
hagel, Germ. hagel; tail, A.S. tégel, Germ. zagel ; maid, A.S. 
mags, Germ. magd ; said, dixit, A.S. es Germ. sagte ; main, 
A.S. mégen, Μ. Ἡ. Germ. megin (cf. M.H.Germ. mein, meit, 
geseit, for megin, megit, gesegit) ; daisy, from A. 8. diiges edge, 
day’s eye, ceulus diei. ai represents the A.S. eq (both eg and 
δ0) in sail, A.S, and Germ segel; dain, A.S. and Germ. legen ; 
vain, A.S. and Germ. regen; laid, A.S. legde, Germ. legte; again, 
against, Α΄. 5. and Germ. gegen. ΤῊ this case the original ¢ has 
been replaced by a, so that we read rain, sail, laid, instead of 
rein, seil, leid, an occurrence which may be explained by the fact 
of ai answering more closely to the sound of the contracted 
vowels. ai=A.8. @g in star, from steger. ai=A.S. é in 
hail, by the side of whole (sanus, salvus), swain. ai=A.8. ὦ 
in hair, A.S. her; raise, A.S. rasan. This diphthong 1s also 
often met with in words of Romance origin, where it is derived 
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from the Latin agi, as the English αὐ is from the A.S8. δ: 
Jrau, fragilis. 

ay is but a different mode of spelling the same diphthong at 
the end of words; as day from ἀρ, way from weg, lay from legax, 
say from segan. 


au. ‘This diphthong is rare and answers to the Anglo-Saxon 
6 in a few cases before the consonants gi. Examples :—daughter, 
A.S. déhtor; draught, A.S. dréht; aught, A.S. dwht, dwiht, 
O. H. Germ. iowzht. 


aw. For A.S.ag, eg, eah, af: awe, A.S. ege (cf. Goth. aggan) ; 
dawn, A.S. dagian; draw, A.S. dragan; hawk, A.S. hafoc, 
O.N. haukr; law, A.S8. lag ; saw (serra), A.S. sega; saw (vidit), 
A.S. seah ; raw, A.S. hreaw, O. H. Germ. }γά, Germ. 771, rough 
(from A.8., O. H. Germ. γι, Germ. rauh and rauch); strow, A.S. 
straw, Germ. stré?. 


ea. A diphthong of frequent occurrence, and faithful to its 
traditions, commonly representing the A.S. ed. (1) Examples 
of this kind are,—Jdeam, dream, gleam, steam, stream, seam, team ; 
ear, hear; bean, lean; cheap, heap, leap; leaf, deaf; bread, head 
(heafod), dead; great, death, east. (2) ea=A.S8. da: weak, Δ. 5. 
wie; sweat, A.S. swadt ; sheath, A.S. sced3,. (3)=A.S8. @: deal, 
heal, tear, year, clean, mean, weapon, ready, thread, wheat. (4) 
=A.S. e¢: dear, cleave, breast. In most eases this diphthong 
has assumed the pronunciation of ee; but in certain positions, 
especially before dentals, it takes the sound of the originally 
short ea in stéad, tréad, as bread, dread, lead: exceptions are 
great and wheat. 


ei. Rare in words of Teutonic origin, and corresponding to 
the most heterogeneous vowels in A.S.: thus—their, A.S. para ; 
heifer, A.S. heahfore, heafre; eight, A.S. eahta; neigh, A.S. 
knegan; either, A.S. dhwaSer, dwder, audSer; neither, A.S. 
nihwaiser, néwser, nauSer. 


ew is rather frequent, and has the diphthongal pronunciation 
of μ, but of oo after ὁ and vr. Asa rule it answers to the Α. δ. 
ew, but occasionally to other vowels, such as 6, ea, ες. Ex- 
amples :—to brew, A.S. bredwan; to chew, A.S. cedwan; ewe, 
A.S. edw; dew, A.S. dedw ; especially in the preterite of strong 
verbs, e.g. crew, A.S. credw, cantavit; grew, A.S8. gredw, viruit ; 
knew, A.S. cnedw, novit; blew, A.S. bledw, flavit. 


ey. Of rare occurrence, replacing the A.S. ed and @, e.g. 


1 roh. 2 stroh. 
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eye, A.S. edge; grey, A.8. greg: prey is the French proie, 
preeda. 


ie answers to the A.S. e¢ in fiend, friend, lief, and thief. 


oa stands for A.S. @ and @: boar, oar, hoar, foam, loam, groan 
moan, broad, goad, toad, goat, oat, oath ; occasionally replaced by 
0, with which it is identical in pronunciation, as lome for loam: 
the preterites of the verbs however have regularly 0, never oa, as 
shone, smote, drove, &. Even the French o has been dressed up 
in the English garb of oa: coach for coche, coat for cote, broach 
for broche, road for rote, toast for toste, coast for céte=coste. 


oe is no true diphthong, but simply a long vowel, hence pro- 
nounced as 0: doe, A.S. dé; foe, A.S. fa; roe, A.S8. γά ; toe, 
A.S. téhe, td; woe, A.S. wd. 

In Old High German and Middle High German these words 
pass from the diphthong ez into the simple vowel δ΄ on account of 
a following 4, Ὁ, or 8. (Cf. German reh, zehe, weh.) 


OU. answers in sound and position to the German az, and as the 
latter stands occasionally for Old High German 7, so also English 
ou stands for Anglo-Saxon ἡ or the production of w. ou=A.S. 
a: foul, our, sour, loud, out, mouth, south, mouse, louse. Cf. A.S. 
fil, stir, ut, γι δ, mis, lis; and Germ. faul, sauer, auf (aus), 
laus, maus. ou=the production of ἅ before ἐώ and ad: could, 
should, would, bound, found, hound, ground, wound—cases in which 
German commonly has preserved the short 7, as gebunden, gefun- 
den, hund, grund, wunde. ou before gh represents divers Anglo- 
Saxon vowels: bought, emi, A.S. bohte ; dough, A.S. déh, Germ. 
teig ; though, A.S. peah; through, A.S. purh; soul from A.S. 
sdéwel, stwl, sdul; four, A.S. feower. 


ow. (1)=Angilo-Saxon dw, which is in accordance with the 
general rule, that A.S. @ becomes in English ¢. To this class 
belong chiefly the strong verbs which have the preterite in ew, 
as to blow, to grow, to know, to crow, to blow, A.S. bléwan, grdéwan, 
cenéwan, créwan, bldwan. Exceptions :—grow, A.S. growan ; own, 
dgen (transition of g into w). (2)=A.8S. @: bow, A.S. béigan; 
bower, A.S. bdr; brown, A.S. briin; cow, A.S. σή; down, O.N. 
diin; how, A.S. hi; town, A.S. tin; fowl, A.S. fugel, ful. 


ue. Replacing Anglo-Saxon 60 or ea and ἢ, but very rare: 
hue, A.S. hiw; rue, A.S. hredw; true, A.S. tredwe ; Tuesday, 
A.S. Tiwesdag. 


60, eu, οἱ, OY occur in Romance words only. 
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Dutch. 


ai. No independent diphthong, but merely a different mode 
of spelling the vowel ¢, Belgian ae, Dutch aa, as hair for haer, 
haar. 


au. This diphthong is softer than its German relative, so 
that its sound might almost be rendered in German by a-éw ; 
but it occurs in few words only, and these mostly of a foreign 
origin. Examples :—paus, pope ; dauw, dew ; lauwer, laurel. 


ei. The Dutch language has two diphthongs, ez and 27, resem- 
bling the German δὲ, English ὁ, in sound, yet neither of the for- 
mer agreeing quite with the latter, so that their pronunciation 
offers no slight difficulty to a foreigner. 61 comes nearest to the 
German ὁ), and, like the latter, chiefly represents the Gothic 
diphthong 42, whilst 77, the doubled 2, allows the element of the ὁ 
to prevail, and its sound might therefore be rendered by German 
e-2 pronounced in rapid succession. In its pronunciation, as well 
as derivation, it is the representative of the Gothic diphthong ez. 

Examples :—Aev/, hail, whole (Germ. heil); veiz, pure (Germ. 
rein); weing, little (Germ. wenig); e274, oak (Germ. eiche) ; 
beide, both (Germ. beide); /eiden, to lead (Germ. leiten); get, 
goat (Germ. geif). While in some words however, the δὲ has 
been preserved, it has in others given way to δ: as for instance 
in the Ablaut of some strong verbs, as néd, léd. From the 
fact that words ending in eid form their plural in heden, as 
dapperheid (valour), dapperheden, it would appear that monosyl- 
labic forms favour the diphthong, while the penult prefers the 
vowel @ In some words this diphthong has, hke the English 
ai, and the Middle High German θὲ, its origin in the softened eg, 
as zeil for zegel, sail; τι, maid; zeide, said, dixit. For e, the 
Umlaut of a, we find it in Aeir, army (Germ. heer); mezr, sea 
(Germ. meer); evade, end; peimzen, to think (Fr. penser). 

eu. In pronunciation it approaches the French eu, German 6 ; 
as to derivation, it is a doubtful diphthong, replacing ¢ and 2, 
even 06 and @#. 

eu=o: deur, door; geur, smell; keur, election, choice; euvel, 
evil; 4reupel, cripple; jeugd, youth; deugen (Germ. taugen), 
deugd (Germ. tugend),. 

eu=e: neus, nose (Germ. nase). For long vowels: steunen, 
to groan (Germ. stoenen); ¢rewren, to mourn (Germ. trauren) ; 
vreugd (Germ. freude), Leuke, bocke, beech (Germ. buche). For- 
merly this diphthong was more generally in use, and in Belgium 
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especially, in the place of the Dutch ¢, as zeun for zoon (son), 
deurpel for dorpel, &e. 


ie. A diphthong of frequent occurrence, equivalent to the 
Middle High German iw and ze, and the Modern German ie. 
Examples :—wiel, wheel; dier, beer; dier, deer, animal; tien, to 
draw (Germ. ziehen) ; wer, four; dienen, to serve; dief, thief; 
lief, dear (Germ. lieb); diep, deep; riet, reed; siek, sick; der, 
dear (M. H. Germ. diur); υἱόν, fire (M. H. Germ. viure); stieren, 
to steer (M.H.Germ. stiuren); vrzent, friend (M. H. Germ. 
vriunt). In strong verbs, pres. sing.: Jdzet, offert (M. H. Germ. 
biut); vet, fluit (Δ. H. Germ. vhut); ἐσέ, duct (M. H. Germ. 
ziut). 

oe. In pronunciation and derivation like English 00, Germ. 
a, answering to the Gothie 6, Middle High German wo. Ex- 
amples :—stoel, stool (Germ. stil) ; vdoer, floor (Germ. fitir) ; doen, 
to do (Germ. tin); d70ek, brook (Germ. bruch); droeder, brother, 
bruder; moet, mood (Germ. mutt); Jdloet, blood (Germ. blit); 
moeder, mother (Germ. mutter); soeken, to seek (Germ. suchen) ; 
voede, rod (Germ. rite) ; groeten, to greet (Germ. gruefien) ; goed, 
good (Germ. git). 

ou. This ow, like au, stands for the German az, slightly 
modified in sound: while the latter 1s pronounced more delibe- 
rately than the German, the former is enounced with greater 
rapidity, so as to resemble more closely perhaps the English ow in 
house. Examples :—howen, to hew (Germ. hauen); vroww, lady 
(Germ. frau); ouden, to hold; oud, cold; oud, old; woud, 
wood (Germ. wald); Aout (Germ. holz); zout, salt. 


ue. Used in Belgium as a different mode of spelling ἡ, 6. g. 
muer for muur, wall. 


ui has the sound of the German ew, with which it also gene- 
rally corresponds in derivation, though it often represents the 
German av, Middle High German # Examples :—Jéuz/, tumor, 
bile (Germ. beule); Auzlen, to howl (Germ. heulen); συμ (foul 
(Germ. faul); zuzd (Germ, sdule, column); ruim, room (Germ. 
raum); schuim, scum (Germ. schaum); df, dove (Germ. taube) ; 
stuiven (Germ. stiuben); duivel (Germ. teufel); struck, shrub ; 
bruid, bride; huid, hide; ἀγα, herb; luid, loud; huis, house ; 
muis, mouse; Jfuis, louse. Cf. German strauch, braut, haut, 
kraut, laut, haus, maus, laus. 


1 In these examples the diphthong has its origin in the contraction of the words 
halden, kald, ald, wald, zalt, 8c. 
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Swedish. 


This dialect is, strictly speaking, deprived of diphthongs alto- 
gether ; for the Old Norse δὲ and au, are condensed into 6 and 6 
and ju. The only combination looking like a diphthong concen- 
trates the accent on the w, leaving the 7 merely as a preluding 
sound, resembling herein the English w in tune, June, July, or 
the Gothic ju in jus, yuk, the German juli, juni; but altogether 
distinct from the Gothic diphthong zw in cup, or the Old Norse in 
liufr. The ὁ or j in this peculiar position participates in the 
nature of a consonant, half-way at least; whence it is rightly 
ranked with the semi-vowels. From this fact again may be 
explained the total suppression in pronunciation of consonants 
preceding 7 or their combinations in a mixed sound; hence Aju/, 
uf, Yud—sound, jul, juf, jud ; whilst in Old Norse we have the 
diphthong fiol, liufr, hliod. Examples: — /jul, wheel; jud, 
Christmas; djur, animal (Germ. thier, deer; Yuf, lef (Germ. 
1160); ¢uf, thief (Germ. dieb); djup, deep (Germ. tief); Zjuga, to 
lie (Germ. liigen); skjuda, to shoot (Germ. schiefen). Swedish 
ju is never weakened into jo: where this latter form appears it 
does so by Brechung. je is more easily proved by forms such 
as tjena, to serve (Germ. dienen); tjenst, service (Germ. dienst), 
for the Old Norse Schwachung io in piona, pionust. Other 
diphthongs do not exist in Swedish ; for ja, 20, 76, must be con- 
sidered as belonging to Brechung. 


Danish. 


The Old Norse diphthongs δὲ and aw have in Danish ex- 
perienced the same fate as in Swedish, dwindling down into the 
meagre 6 and 6 sounds; and 2w, ow, are condensed into y, rarely 
replaced by ju, ye, which can hardly be considered true diph- 
thongs, since the accent is concentrated on the final w and e. 
But while ancient diphthongs disappear, new ones spring out of 
the fertile soil of language, owing their origin, as in English, 
chiefly to the vocalization of g and v into ὁ and uw. Thus the 
Danish language has established three new diphthongs, az, 6], 
61, which are wanting in Swedish, and impart to the otherwise 
monotonous vocalism of the Danish language something of a 
euphonic change. ‘To write and pronounce av, 47) and 6j, instead 
of the true diphthongs, Grimm rightly considers a retrograde 
movement, depriving the Danish language of one of the few 
media of variation of sound that are at its disposal. 
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au. As we have just mentioned, this diphthong is developed 
out of av, especially when occurring before g and s. Thus Grimm 
takes the preterite ¢aug of the verb éze, tacere, as the condensed 
form of a weak preterite ¢agde (cf. O. N. pagSz, peqja), and the 
adj. ¢aus, taciturnus, the contraction of a more ancient ¢avse, 
tagse (ct. Swedish varse, vilse. &c.); haug, pascuum, from have 
(Ὁ. N. hagi, Sw. hage), laug, law, for lav, lag (O.N. lag); faur 
from faver, fager (ef. Eng. fair from fager). In many other 
words the v touches very closely on the « without however being 
quite transformed. Examples:—ave, discipline; mave, stomach 
(Germ. magen); vavz, raven. But, after all, this diphthong 
must be considered of rare occurrence. 


ei. It is more frequent than the preceding diphthong. Ex- 
amples :—dei, dough (Sw. deg, Germ. teig); sez, show (Sw. seg) ; 
vel, way (Sw. vag, Germ. wee); eze, to own (Sw. ega, ef. Germ. 
eigen); 76ῖ6, to polish, Sw. fegja, Germ. fegen); veie, to weigh, 
(Sw. véga, Germ. wiegen); sez/, sail (O. N. ségl, Germ. segel) ; 
leir, lair (Sw. lager, M. H. Germ. léger). It will be interesting 
from the preceding examples to observe, that while Danish and 
English prefer the contraction of eg into the diphthong 67 (a7), 
Swedish and German preserve the old form eg in its integrity. 
On the other hand, Danish retains eg in words where English 
contracts it, as zeg/, nail; regu, rain; cf. Germ. xagel and regen. 


Oi. This diphthong is historically the same as e, owing its 
origin to the condensation of g and its preceding vowel. The 
same remarks therefore we have under e will hold good for the 
diphthong 6. Examples :—/léz, flew (Sw. flog, Germ. flog); 262, 
high (Sw. hog, Germ. hoch); éze, eye (Sw. 6ga, Germ. auge) ; 
plore, to plough (Sw. pléga, Germ. pfliigen). 

ju stands for Old Norse zw in but few words: hjul (wheel), 
jul (feast), and 571 (latebra)—in all other words ju is condensed 
into y, so that for the Swedish djur, uf, djup, deer, thief, deep 
(Germ. thier, dieb, tief), we have in Danish dyr, tyv, dyb. Here 
again Swedish and German show some analogy on the one, 
Danish and English on the other hand. Swedish preserves the 
old diphthong zz almost intact, German renders it, at least in 
spelling, by the Schwachung ze, while Danish and English con- 
dense it into the ἡ sound (=@). 

ou occurs in but very few words: Jdroute, braute, to boast; 
ploug, an obsolete mode of spelling for plov, plough; toug, tow 
(Sw. tog). 

The preceding list of examples will sufficiently tell how in 
Danish too, since the organic diphthongs of the Old Norse dialect 
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have disappeared, these full sonorous vowel sounds are but ex- 
ceptionally found ; whence Danish vocalism suffers of a certain 
thinness or spareness which Swedish, though entirely devoid of 
diphthongs, displays less sensibly, because it has more success- 
fully sheltered the full vowels a and w, which in Danish again 
had greatly to yield to the deterioration into 6 and oa. 


TRIPHTHONGS. 


These vocalic combinations belong, among Modern Teutonic 
dialects, to Dutch exclusively. They may be considered as diph- 
thongs having one of the vowels lengthened or doubled. Ex- 
amples :—aauvw, pronounced like az with a short rest on the 
vowel a, as in paauw, pea-cock ; /aauw, luke-warm (Germ. law) ; 
aai, the diphthong αὐ with a lengthened and ὁ hardly audible ; 
kraat, crow ; fraaz, fair; eeuw, in which 6 is lengthened and w 
becomes more audible than in the diphthong ew; deeuw, lion ; 
sneeuw, snow ; teuw might in German be rendered by zd, the z 
hardly perceptible: nzeuw, new ; sieuw, gill. 

The insertion of 7 1 Danish.—The insertion of 7 before a vowel 
which regularly occurs after the consonants g, ἢ, sk, and occa- 
sionally after other consonants, must be kept distinct from the 
Brechung and the organic diphthongs on which we have already 
treated. Before a, aa, 0, τι, and e in Danish, the consonants ἢ 
and g are always hard, as in the English words cow, gown ; and 
in order to produce a double sound, as in the English cure, a 7 
must be inserted, e.g. skjald, bard; kyolo, coat; skjule, to con- 
ceal; gjaldt, valuit, cost; géd, goat; gjorde, made. 

Thus then the Old Norse g, £, and sk, in gaukr, kaup, skaut, 
must have been audible until the gradual modification of the 
vowel into 6 influenced the pronunciation of the preceding con- 
sonant too. In Swedish this affection of the consonant is marked 
in its pronunciation, whence the sound of gdh, kop, skét, might 
be rendered in German by ¢schék, tschdp, and schét; while the 
Danish language adopted a particular mode of spelling and 
renders a sound almost similar to the Swedish in the forms gjéq, 
job, skjod. That the whole difference consists in nothing but 
a different representation of the same sound, may be further 
concluded from the fact that even in Danish the simple 4 and g 
are preferred before d, 6, y, and 7, as gig, hib, skéd, and hdr, kon, 
Kobenhaven, instead of kyar, kyon, Kjdbenhaven ; and that it is 
acknowledged to be erroneous to insert the 7 when the primitive 
word has ka, ko, ga, go, &e. without 7: 6. g. kjdmbe for kdmbe, to 
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fieht, would be a fault, because the original word is samp; so 
also k4ydmme for kémme, to comb, from kam comb. 

᾿ Now whether we consider the modification of the vowel owing 
to the preceding consonant, or the softening of the consonant 
arising from the modified vowel, thus much is certain, and can 
be proved by examples from the Old Teutonic dialects,—that cer- 
tain consonants, and especially the consonants we have mentioned 
above, exercise a modifying influence on the succeeding vowel. 
Thus Rask teaches us to pronounce the Icelandic ¢ after g, ἢ, 
and sk=ve, and it is a fact that in the sixteenth century already 
the spelling ze for 6 was introduced, e.g. giefa for géa, gift; 
kiem for kém, come, venio; skiera for skéra, shear. Still more 
interesting is 1t to trace this tendency of vocalic modification 
as far back as Anglo-Saxon, where after sc (=sk) regularly, and 
after g occasionally, it is optional to write scea/, shall, debet, 
or scal ; sceacan, to shake, or scacan ; sceare, to shear or scare ; 
δορά ὃ (=sheath) or scd8 ; sced (shoe) and 9.6. (Mark the differ- 
ence of the double vowels ed, ef and the diphthongs ed, ed, and 
that it would be a mistake to write scedd, sced, for sceéd, 8066.) 
Here the vowel e=2 was inserted under the influence of the 
preceding 80, as 7 in Danish after g, 4, sk; and vice versa, the 
pronunciation of the softened guttural in the English shal/, shake, 
share, shoe, may have arisen under the softening mfluence of the 
modified vowel ea for a, which must be kept altogether distinct 
from the Anglo-Saxon Brechung ea and the diphthong ed: 


CONSONANTS, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ALPHABET. 


BREATHS. | CHECKS. 
PLAcEs. De 
Hard. Soft. Trilled. | Hard. [ Soft. | Nasal. 
 Giettie. . . * hand |” and 
2. Root of ton d « 3 e - 
ae and} hloch 12 tage,G.| ὁ |& (ἢ) tg (gh)| ἡ (ng) 
- Root of to ae > Pee lis 
3 era 0 Ἅμα <A “a, y ich,G.|/y yea : ch (chh) |j (ih) | ἢ (ny) 
+ ae ig an a μὰν $ rice z to rise ἶ t (th) |d(dh)|n 
.᾿" d 
5 Paints ΣΤ ᾿ς g sharp |z pleasure r ¢ (th) | 4 (dh)| 2 
4. Γ᾿ »νδ ἢ ae th breath | dh breathe 
. Lower lip and ι 
7 "αὶ ly P —s “PP wa F life v live 
8. Upper and lower lips ee cs w quell, G. : p (ph) |b (δὴ) | πὶ 
9: ὍῈ a * δῶ BP a w which w with 
3 


Continuz. Prohibitive sive Explosive. 


As will appear from the preceding table, consonants may be- 
classified according to the organs which produce them, and ac- 
cording to the duration of the sound. If they are produced by 
the opening or closing of the organs, their sound will last only 
while this transaction is taking place and it is incapable of 
being prolonged: such consonants are called Checks or Mutes 
(Prohibitive sive Explosive). Or they are produced so that the 
organs do not momentarily open or close, but merely modify their 
relative position and allow the sound to be prolonged at pleasure : 
such consonants are called Breaths or Spirants (Continue). 


' Max Miiller, Lectures, ii, Ὁ. 152. 
H- 
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According to the organs which are chiefly active in producing 
the different consonants, we elassify these as gutturals, palatals, 
linguals, dentals, and labials. If produced by a greater effort of 
the organs, they will be ard (tenues); by a less effort, soft 
(medi); when accompanied with a breath, tenues and mediz 
will make aspirates'. 

Spirants again may be guttural, dental, nasal, palatal, labial 
and lingual (liquids). 

Thus a great variety of sounds is produced which but few 
languages possess in its unlimited richness. Among the Aryan 
languages Sanskrit has the most complete system of consonants, 
which we are able to appreciate by comparing the following 
paradigm of Sanskrit consonants with those of the Primitive 
and Gothic languages. 


Sanskrit. 


PROHIBITIVA. ConTINU. 


Not Aspirated. Aspirated. 


Tenues. | Mediz. | Tenues. | Mediz. || Sibilants.| Nasals. | Liquids. 


a I  eemmmtememmmnenmmmmanmny Penmemennenemernetamn ed fy ee ee rs 


Gutt. ὦ g kh gh ἢ (x) ἡ h 
Pal. ch j chh gh n y 
Ling. ¢ d th dh sh n 7 
Dent. ¢ d th dh 8 n ἶ 
Lab. p b ph bh h (φ) m v 
Primitive’. 
PROHIBITIVE. ‘ConTINUZ. 
Not Aspirated. Aspirated. 


Tenues. | Mediz. | Tenues. } Mediz. ||Sibilants.| Nasals. | Liquids. 


Gutt. αὶ g gh 

Pal. oe ee y 
Ling. .. oe ae sas ar r 
Dent. ¢ d oe dh 8 n 

Lab. p b bh γι v 


- 1 Comp. Max Miller, Lectures, ii. p. 130 sqq. 

3. We have arranged in these tables the Primitive and Gothic consonants in accord- 
ance with the commonly adopted arrangement of Sanskrit consonants, and this for 
the sake of uniformity and comparison; but when treating on the Teutonic con- 
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Gothic. 
PROHIBITIV &. CoNTINUZ. 
Not Aspirated. Aspirated. 


Tenues. | Mediz. | Tenues. | Mediz. |j Sibilants.| Nasals. | Liquids. 


| te | ee | ar rr -.---  ...-Ὀ...-. ....».--ὄ τ - 


Gutt. αὶ g si 2: ai g (ng) h 
ral, se i as τς ee τὸ 7 
Ine. .. oe a8 ὡς oe a0 r 
Dent. ¢ d th th 8 z n l 
Lab. p b τ ἐν "ἢ m v 


Grimm’s Law}. 


‘If the same roots or the same words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic, and High German, 
then, wherever the Hindus and the Greeks pronounce an aspirate, 
the Goths and Low Germans generally, the Saxons, Anglo- 
Saxons, Frisians, &c., pronounce the corresponding soft check, 
the Old High Germans the corresponding hard check. We thus 
arrive at the first formula :— 


Ν (1) Greek and Sanskmt . . . ΚΗ TH PH 
(2) Gothic, &c. (Low German) . G D B 
(3) Old High German . . . Καὶ T Ῥ 


‘Secondly, if in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, ὅζο., we find a soft 
check, then we find a corresponding hard check in Gothie, a 
corresponding breath in Old High German. This gives us the 
second formula :— 


Mi, (4) Grmek,&e. . .....G D_ B 
(5) Gothic . . ἐθῶν. ee T P 
(6) Old High German . . .CH Z F (Ph) 


‘Thirdly, when the six first-named languages show a hard 
consonant, the Gothic shows the corresponding breath, Old 
High German the corresponding soft check. In Old High Ger- 


sonants specially, we shall keep up the following divisions and discuss them in this 
order :—Liaquins. J, m, n, 7. SPIRANTS, v, w, 8, 2 (=soft 8), 7 (=y in year), ἢ. 
Mores: (1) Labials, ὃ, p, f, v, ph, bh, &e.3 (2) Dentals, ἃ, t, th (pb), dh (5), 2 
cHigh German aspirated dental, 3, soft z); and (3) —— 9; Ἐ, c (=k), ch, &c. 
1 Max Μάϊον, Lectures, ii. p. 199 sqq. 
H 2 
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man, however, the law holds good with regard to the dental 
series only, while in the guttural and labial series the Old High 
German documents generally exhibit 4 and _/, instead of the cor- 
responding mediew g and ὁ, This gives us the third formula :— 


HY, (7) Greek, &c.. . . «K T 2» 
(8) Gothie . . . . .H(G,F) Τὺ) Fe 
(9) Old High German . H(G,K) D F (B,V).’ 


Proceeding to the illustration of the different formule, we 
begin with the first class, which in Sanskrit shows the aspirate 
gh, dh, bh; Greek x, 0, @; Latin fluctuating between soft checks 
and guttural and labial spiritus. This class must in English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, and all Low German dialects be repre- 
sented by the corresponding mediz g, d, ὦ, whilst High German 
chooses for the same purpose the tenues 4, ¢, p. 


I. (1) KH. Greek x; Sanskrit gi, 4; Latin 4, f. 
G. Gothic g; Latin gz, g, v. 
K. Old High German &. 


Examples :—Engl. goose, Goth. gans, Germ. gans, O. H. Germ. 
kans, Sansk. hansa, Gr. χήν, Lat. anser (=hanser). Engl. yester- 
day, Germ gestern, Goth. gistra, O. H. Germ. héstar, Sansk. hyas, 
Gr. χθές, Lat. keri. Engl. garden, Germ. garten, Goth. gards, 
O. H. Germ. £arto, Gr. χόρτος, Lat. hortus. Sansk. ih, Gr. λείχω, 
Lat. dingo, Goth. ldéigé, O. H.Germ. lékém. Corresponding to 
galt (bile), we find Gr. χολή, Lat. fel, instead of hel. Engl. to 
drag, Goth. drag-an, Ο. Ἡ. Germ. ftrak-an, Lat. trah-ere. Gr. 
éx-ew, Goth. ézg-an, O. H. Germ. ezk-an. 


(2) TH. Greek 6, 6; Sanskrit di; Latin Κὰ 
D. Gothie d; Latin ὦ, ὁ. 
T. Old High German ἔ. 


Kramples :—Engl. daughter, Goth. dauhtar, Germ. fochter, 
O. H. Germ. fohtar, Gr. θυγάτηρ. Engl. door, Goth. daur, Germ. 
and O. H. Germ. for, Gr. θύρα. Engl. deer, A.S. deor, Goth. 
dius, Germ. tier, O. H. Germ. tior, Gr. θήρ (φήρ), Lat. fera (wild 
beast). Engl. to dare, Goth. ga-daursan, O. H. Germ. tarran, Gr. 
θαρσεῖν, Sansk. dhrish. To Engl. doom (judgment), Goth. dom-s, 
corresponds Gr. θήμις (law). Engl. mzd-dle, Germ. mit-te, Goth. 
mid-ix, O. H. Germ. mit-i, Lat. med-ius, Sansk. madh-ya. Engl. 
rood, Germ. rué-e (virga), A.S. réd (crux), O. H. Germ. rwot-a 
(virga), Sansk rvk=rudh (crescere). 


1-The examples are partly taken from Max Miiller, I. c., partly from other sources. 
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(3) PH. Greek φ; Sansk. 04; Latin Κὶ 
B. Gothie 6; Latin ὁ. 
P. Old High German p. 


Examples :—Eng). to bear, Goth. daira, O. H. Germ. piru, Gr. 
φέρω, Lat. fero, Sansk. b477. Engl. brother, Goth. bréthar, O. H. 
Germ. pruoder, Lat. frater, Sansk. bhratri. Eng. to break, Goth. 
brikan, O. H. Germ. préchan, Lat. frangere, Sansk. bhanj. Germ. 
bm, A.S. beom, O.H. Germ. pim, Gr. dio, Lat. fu (in fui), 
Sansk. bhavdmi. Engl. beech, Goth. δόξα, Lat. fagus (ef. Gr. 
φηγός), O. H. Germ. puocha. 


The second class comprises examples which, for the mediz g, d, 
ὁ, in Sanskrit and Greek words, show the corresponding tenues 
k, t, p, in English, Gothic, &c., and the aspirates £2 (ch), ἐᾷ and 
»ἦ τὰ Old High German. 


II. (4) G. Sanskmt, Greek, Latin g. 
K. Gothic 4. 
KH. Old High German ch. 


Examples :—¥Enegl. to know, Germ. kennen and kénnen, A.S. 
cneow, Goth. kan, O. H. Germ. chan, Lat. gnosco, Gr. γνῶμι, 
Sansk. ynd. Eng kin (relationship), Goth. suai, O. H. Germ. 
chuni, Lat. genus, Gr. γένος, Sansk. ydti (from yan, to be born). 
Engl. knee, A.S. cned, Goth. kniu, O. H. Germ. chuin, Lat. genu, 
Gr. yovv, Sansk. génu. A.S. mic-el (cf. Seotch mickle), Goth. 
mih-ils, O. H. Germ. mih-il, Lat. mag-nus, Gr. wey-ddos, Sansk. 
mah-at. Engl. child, O.S. kind, Gr. γόνος (offspring). Engl. 
queen, Goth. gind or gens, A.S. even, O.N. kona, O. H. Germ. 
chena, Gr. γυνή, Sansk. jai (originally meaning ‘ mother’). Engl. 
king, Germ. kénig, A.S. cyning, O. H.Germ. chunine, Sansk. 
janaka (originally meaning ‘ father’). Gr. ἐγώ, Lat. eg-0, Goth. 
ik, A.S. 160, O. N. ek, O. H. Germ. 24, Germ. zch. 


(5) D. Sanskrit, Greek, Latin d. 
i, Gothite ¢. 
TH. Old High German z. 


Examples :—Eng). foot, Germ. /ug, Lat. ped-is (pes), Gr. ποδ-ός 
(πούς), Goth. féé-us, O. H. Germ. vuoz, Sansk. pdéd-as. Engl. 
wat-er, Goth. vat-6, Germ. waf-er, O. H. Germ. waz-ar, Lat. und-a, 
Gr. ὕδ-ωρ, Sansk. wd-a. Engl. heart, Goth. hairt-é, Germ. herz, 
O. H. Germ. érz-a, Lat. cord-is (cor), Gr. καρδ-ία, Sansk. hrid- 
aya. Engi. tear, A.S. tedér, Goth. tagr, Germ. zdéhre, O. H. 
Germ. zahar, Lat. lacruma (=dacruma), Gr. δάκρυ, Sansk. asru 
(=dasru). Engl. two, Goth. tvai, Germ. zwei, O. H. Germ. zuei, 
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Lat. duo, Gr. δύω. Engl. ten, Goth. tazhun, Germ. zeha, O. H. 
Germ. zéhan, Lat. decem, Gr. δέκα, Sansk. dasan. 


(6) B. Sanskrit ὁ or v; Greek and Latin ὁ. 
P. Gothic p (scarce). 
PH. Old High German pA or /. 


‘There are few really Saxon words beginning with p, and 
there are no words in Gothic beginning: with that letter, except 
foreign words!” No suitable examples can therefore be given, 
except a few where the mentioned consonants occur at the end 
of the root, e.g. Gk. κάνναβ-ις, O. N. hanp-r, O. H. Germ. hanaf’; 
Engl. help, Goth. hilpa, Germ. helfe, O. H. Germ. hilfu. 


The third class embraces words which in Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin have the tenuis 4, ¢, or p, which in Gothic and the other 
Low German dialects is replaced by the aspirates ὦ (for ch, kh), 
th and ph (7) respectively, while Old High German should make 
use of the media g, ὦ, 6. But in the last-mentioned dialect the 
law breaks down. Instead of the mediz ὁ and g, the aspirates 
Jj and ὦ are preferred, and only d, the media of the dentals, has 
been preserved to represent the Gothic ¢/ and Sanskrit 7. 


III. (7) K. Sanskrit and Greek &; Latin ὁ, gu. 
KH. Gothie 4, 9 (7) ; Sanskrit 4. 
G. Old High German 4 (y, 4). 


Examples: —Yngl. head, Α. 5. heafod, Goth. haubith, Germ. 
haupt, O. H.Germ. houpit, Lat. caput, Gr. κεφαλή, Sansk. 
kapdla. mel. heart, Goth. hairté, Germ. herz, O. H. Germ. 
hérza, Lat. cor, Gr. καρδία, Sansk. hridaya (hrid, irregular instead 
of krid). Engl. who, what, A.S. hwa, hwdt, Goth. hvas, hvé, hva, 
Germ, wer, wag, O. H. Germ. wér. ‘Transliterating this into 
Sanskrit, we get has. kd, kad; Lat. quis, que, quid; Gr. κός and 
més. Engl, fee, Germ. vieh, A.S. fed, Goth. fachu, Lat. pec-us. 

. A.B. edg-e (eye), Germ. avg-e, O. H. Germ. oug-a, Lat. oc-ulus, 
Gr. ὀκ-ὄς Ξε ὁπ-ός, gen. from dy. 


(8) T. Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ¢. 
TH. Gothic ¢4 and d. 
Dp. Old High German d. 


Examples :—Eng). thou, Goth. thu, Germ. and O. H. Germ. du, 
Lat. tu, Gr. τύ, Sansk. twam (nom.). Engl. the (ef. this, that), 
Goth. hana, Germ, den, O. H. Germ. dén, Lat. is-tum, Gr. τόν, 
Sansk. ¢am (ace.). Engl. three, Goth. threis, Germ. drei, O. H. 
Germ. drt, Lat. tres, Gr. τρεῖς, Sansk. ¢rayas (n. pl.). Enel. - 


1 Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. p 210. 
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oth-er, A.S. 03-er, Goth. anth-ar, Germ. and-er, O. H. Germ. 
and-ar, Lat. alt-er, Gr. ér-epos, Sansk. ant-ara. Engl. tooth, 
A.S. téth, Goth. tunth, O. H.Germ. zand, Lat. dens, dent-zs, 
Gr. ὀδούς, ὀδόντ-ος, Sansk. dant-as. 


(9) P. Sanskrit, Greek, Latin p. 
PH. Gothic fand ὁ. 
B. Old High German 7 and νυ. 

Examples :—¥Engl. five, Goth. jimf, Germ. finf, Gr. πέμπε, 
Sansk. panchan. Engl. full, Goth. fulls, Germ. voll, Lat. plenus, 
Gr. πλέος, Sansk. ρήγηα. Eng). father, Goth. fadar, Germ. vater, 
Ο. H. Germ. vatar, Lat. pater, Gr. πατήρ, Sansk. pitri. Engl. 
over, Goth. ufar, Germ. iver, O. H.Germ. πόαν, Lat. super, Gr. 
ὑπέρ, Sansk. upari. The last example is one of the very few 
within the range of the mute labials in which the law of dis- 
placement is strictly carried out in the different dialects. 


General Table of Grimm’s Law’. 


i, II 1Π 
i ee : 
| 2 3. [.4.[5.] 6. 7 | 8 | 9 
Sanskrit. .[ gh(h) | dh (hk) [δὲ (}})} g | ἃ b k t VY 
I. 4 Greek ‘ x θ φ y | 6 B κ T π 
Latm. . JA, f(g,v)if(d Ὁ)} 7.28) Πσ | a b οι,’ ¢ p 
II. Gothic . . g d b kK | ¢ (yp) |h,g9(f)| th, 4}. ὃ 
ΠῚ. O.H. Germ. k t } οὗ Ἰ κα 1 »ὰ (7))}]}, 5. Ὁ} ἃ Ιϑδὸξν 


Lixceptions to Grimm’s Law. 


‘As in other sciences, so in the science of language, a law is 
not violated—on the contrary, it 15 confirmed—by exceptions of 
which a rational explanation can be given?.’? These exceptions 
are owing to disturbing influences to which chiefly consonants 
in the middle and at the end of words are liable and of which 
we examine a few cases. 

A consonant often preserves its position in the different dia- 
lects under the shelter of a preceding consonant. Thus, for 
instance, mutes protect a succeeding ¢, and, whenever the tenuis 
is preceded at the beginning of words by an 8, 4, or 7,5 these 
letters protect the 4, ¢, », and guard it against the execution of 
the law. Thus the Sansk. ash¢du, Gr. éxtw, Lat. octo, is in Goth. 
ahtau, O. H.Germ. ahté, where 4 (=Germ. ch) preserves the 
tenuis ¢. A similar case we have in the Sansk. zaktam (adverbial 


1 Compare Max Miller, Lectures, ii. p. 222. 2 Ibid. p. 213. 
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accusative); Gr. νύξ, νυκτός, Lat. now, noctis, is the Goth. nakts, 
O. H. Germ. nahi, A.S. nzht (night). Though Grimm’s law is 
most strictly enforced at the beginning of words, it becomes, 
even there, powerless under the mentioned conditions. Thus the 
Sanskrit strz, plural s¢aras (nm the Veda), Latin s¢e//a (=sterula), 
is in Gothic stazrno (star), the tenuis owing its preservation to 
the preceding s. 

Since in Gothic and several other Teutonic dialects the gut- 
tural aspirate is wanting, it is replaced by the hard breath 4, 
sometimes the media g, which consonants are both adopted im 
Old High German; or gis displaced by 4; or the Gothic g returns 
to h again. The Gothic aspirate f which takes the place of the 
Sanskrit y, should, in Old High German, be represented by the 
media 6; but the Old High German dialect makes in this case 
again rather free with the law, replacing the media by the labial 
soft breath v, and discarding this again in favour of the hard 
breath Χ the Gothic representative. Instead of the dental 
aspirate ¢h (p) the Old High German has its own characteristic 
consonant z, which, according to its position, may be hard (z) or 


soft (3). 


TEUTONIC CONSONANTS. 


Liquips :—], m, n, r 


The Gothic dialect keeps strictly distinct the simple initial 
liquids 7, , 7, and their aspirated compounds 2/, hun, hr; e.g. 
luftus, air (Germ. luft), and Aliftus, fur, a thief; rezsan, to rise, and 
hrisjan, to shake ; /éif, mansi, and hldif, bread, loaf. This dis- 
tinction is kept alive in the other Low German dialects, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Saxon and Old Frisian, and in Old Norse; while the 
Old High German, since the beginning of the ninth century 
renders the initial compounds ἀφ, hu, hr, by the single 7, ἡ, 7. 
The Old Norse / and ¢ is certainly found for the w/ and wr of 
the other dialects, but never for A/ and hr. 

Gemination, or the doubling, of liquids occurs in Gothie after 
a short vowel, but it is not there yet developed to a necessary 
law, whence the single liquid is often retained in the place of 
the. gemination. The liquid r especially prefers to lead a single 
existence. Old High German at a very early stage produces 
gemination by assimilating more ancient combinations, such as 
4, mj, 1, rz, rn, &e., to the liquid, and thus forming the com- 
binations //, na, rr, &e.; e.g. zellan from zaljan, zeljan ; werran 
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from warjan ; brunna from bruaja; stimma, voice (Germ. stim- 
me), from an older form stimua, Goth. stibna ; nennan, to name 
(Germ. nennen), from xemnjan ; merran, to impede (Goth. marz- 
jan); sterro, star (Germ. stern), Goth. stairnd. If a geminated 
liquid should happen to find its place at the end of a word, it 1s 
reduced to a simple consonant; 6. e. fal, falles ; man, mannes. 

The Low German dialects, Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, 
agree with Old High German in rejecting gemination at the 
end of a word, while Old Saxon even in this position sometimes 
retains the doubled liquid. Hence Anglo-Saxon writes like Old 
High German, 47/, dilles ; man, mannes ; grim, grimmes. 

Peculiar to several Low German dialects is the gemination of 
the liquid ~ arising from the contraction of two z’s, which in 
consequence of the elision of one or several vowels came into 
closer contact. Thus Anglo-Saxon has dune for duene, one; 
minne for minene, mine; Old Frisian éune for énene, minne for 
minene, thinne, &e. 

Gemination in the middle of a word is sometimes destroyed 
by an inflexional syllable being added to the word, e.g. grimra 
instead of grimmera; or, under the influence of metathesis (vid. 
infra), as horses for hrosses (equi). 

Old Norse has in its geminations certain peculiarities of its 
own which deserve separate enumeration. The gemination 1 
has often its origin in assimilation : (1) /5—gud/ from gulS, gold ; 
villr from vildr, wild; dallr from laldr, bold; (2) δέ (of later 
occurrence), 6. g. milli, inter, for midi ; frilla, pellex, for fridla, 
bralla, quickly, for dradla ; (3) ὦ of the root with 7 of the termi- 
nation, when in monosyllables preceded by a long vowel or diph- 
thong, in bisyllables after a short vowel as well; e.g. hezl/, heal 
(Germ. heil), for heilr ; dell, sweet, for delr (but vélr, staff, 
stick); gamall=gamalr, old; lititl=Jitilr, small, little. But dir 
remains unchanged, as dallr, vilir. As ἐγ, so αὖ ἃ later phase of 
the language 7/, also may be converted into //, as iad/ for cart, 
earl; selling for kerling (vetula). 

It is a characteristic feature of Old Norse, which distinguishes 
it from the High as well as the Low German dialects, that 4d, 
hke every other gemination, is preserved intact at the end of 
words too, where, besides Old Norse, Old Saxon only allows 
exceptionally of the gemination. 


Yr 


This liquid in Gothic is safe from the interchange with the 
sibilant s, while all the other Teutonic dialects have, like the 
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Greek and Latin, more or less yielded to the inclination of 
the s towards the liquid 7. This change of s into 7 is often 
called ‘ Rhotacism.’ 

Old High German allows both the sharp and soft Gothie 
sibilants (s and 2) to be supplanted by 7: (1) in the inflexion and 
comparison of the adjectives, e.g. plintér (blind), plintéro, Goth. 
blinds, blindéza; (2) in roots, e.g. 76r, Goth. rdus, dew (comp. 
Lat. ros, roris); dra, Goth. dusd, ear. Especially the Gothie z 
has almost in every instance made room to the liquid 7, e.g. 
rarta, tongue, language (Goth. razda); merran, to impede (Goth. 
marzjan); ort, treasure (comp. Engl. hoard), Goth. uzd. The 
Gothic z is however preserved in /ersza, heel (Germ. ferse) , Goth. 
Jatrena ; asca, ashes (Germ. asche), Goth. azgé. (3) Some strong 
verbs which in the Ist pers. sing. pret. show a final s, convert this 
s into 7 where another inflexional syllable is added, 6. g. hiosan, 
eligere; Ads, elegi; Auri, elegisti; £urumés, elegimus; koranér, 
electus; thus also, was, ndri, ndrumés, néranér, of nésan, servani, 
and lds, lure, lurumés, loranér of Liosan, perdere. ‘The inflexional 8 
of the strong declension of the substantive remains intact. So 
also does the s at the beginning of a word, while in the middle 
or at the end it may or may not pass into the domain of the 
liquids—a fact for which no rule ean be laid down. 

Old Saxon has, like Old High German, both the organie 7 
and the inorganic 7, replacing the sibilant s. Elision of 7 has 
taken place in dinon for dirvon, to learn ;—apocope in he, 1s; hue, 
quis; these, hic; unea, vwitrepos; inca, σφωΐτερος ; usa, noster ; 
qwa, vester. Prefix a=ar. We have metathesis of the 7 in 
frothan tor forhtan, to fear. 

Anglo-Saxon follows the general rule in replacing s by 7, but . 
still 1t has often the sibilant preserved where Old High German 
yields to the 7; e.g. daso, Goth. basz, O. H. Germ. peri, berry ; 
arsgan, irasei, Goth. aérzjan, O. H. Germ. iran; in other words, 
again, Old High German preserves the s where Anglo-Saxon 
prefers 7; e.g. O. H. Germ. haso, Α. 5. hara (Germ. hase, Engl. 
hare). Apocope of the 7 sometimes takes place at the end of 
words, as we, we; ge, ye; me, mihi; pe, tibi: ὦ, prefix for ar: 
mad, more, for mér. The metathesis of the organic 7 15 more 
fully developed than in Old Saxon, this letter being especially 
fond of taking up its position, whenever possible, immediately be- 
fore s, or the sibilant combinations sé, sc, 6. g. ors, horse, instead 
of dros (comp. Germ. ross) ; berstan, to burst, O.S. bréstan ; forst 
for frost, perscan for prescan, to thrash. Other instances of 
metathesis are—forma, primus, Goth. fruma ; bird and brid (bird), 
gars and gras (grass); darnan, to burn, O. H. Germ. prinnan (Germ: 
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brennen) ; irnan, O. H. Germ. rinnan, to run; cerse, O. H. Germ. 
chréssa, cresses. 

Old Frisian yields more than any of the preceding dialects to 
the tendency of replacing s by 7, so that this liquid takes the 
place of the sibilant even in the plural of the substantive in- 
flexion, e.g. Μααν, degar, instead of Goth. jiskés, fishes, dagés, 
days. ‘This inflexional 7 is, however, frequently dropped. Meta- 
thesis takes place under the same conditions as in Anglo-Saxon, 
hence the forms Jdersta, to burst; fersk, fresh ; hars, horse; gers, 
grass; barna, to burn; forma, primus; warld=wrald from wer- 
ald. The case is inverted in forms such as dren for bern, child. 

Old Norse, of all Teutonic dialects, has most generally intro- 
duced the liquid 7 for the sibilant s. As to the verb, the Old 
Norse so far agrees with the Low German dialects, that it allows 
rhotacism, or the displacement of s by r only in the plur. pret. 
and the part. pret., as surum, korinn, of kiosa, to choose; frorum, 
Frorin, of friosa, to freeze, except véra, to be, which has in the 
sing. pret. already var, I was (comp. Germ. war). 7. is assimilated 
to its compeer in the combinations /r, rl, mr, rk, and sometimes 
rs (vid. sub litt. 1, n, k). 7 has gained the supremacy in fiarri 
=fiarni, far (comp. Germ. fern), and verrt =versi, worse. 


m,n 


Old High German. Since‘the ninth century the liquid m is 
often weakened into xz, chiefly in inflexional forms, a case in 
which the inflexional vowel also is frequently weakened accord- 
ing to the rules indicated above. Thus wérfamés becomes wérfan, 
werfen ; wurfumés, wurfon, wurfen ; sagém, sagén ; tagum, tagon ; 
gébém, gébén; kreftim, kreften. The consonantal combination 
mf is regularly converted into nf, e.g. funf, Goth. fimf, five ; 
sanfto for samfto, meek ; kunft for kum/ft, arrival. 

Old Saxon. The termination m of the dat. plur. is replaced 
by 2, 6. σ᾽. wordun for wordum, verbis; rikiun for rikinm, poten- 
tibus: the adjectives of the strong declension also change the 
termination uwmu occasionally into on. 

It is a characteristic feature of Old Saxon, and the Low Ger- 
man dialects generally, that before certain consonants they drop 
the liqnid ~. This consonant is omitted (1) before s; e.g. as, 
nobis (Germ. uns); cust, virtus (Germ. kunst); but retained in 
anst, favour: (2) before 8; e.g. dar, alius, = andar (Germ. ander) ; 
οἵδ, known; jidan and findan, to find; "μή, mouth (Germ. 
mund, &¢.): (3) before 23; 6. g. fif, five (Goth. fimf, Germ. finf) ; 
safto, O. H. Germ. sanfto, =samfto: (4) before d in the termina- 
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tions of the pres. indice, plur. of all verbs; 6. g. salbéd = salbénd, 
hverfad=hverfand, hebbrad = hebbiand. 

Anglo-Saxon. ‘The liquid m, which, at the end of words, 
other dialects weaken into #, is retained in Anglo-Saxon. 

m occurring in the middle of a word is dropped, (1) before s— 
st, grace, = Goth. anst, O.8. aust; hisl, sacrifice, Goth. hunst: 
canst, novisti, retains the w: (2) before $—cuvS, known (cf. Germ. 
kunde); τη: ὃ, mouth (cf. Germ. mund); ἐδ, tooth (cf. Germ. 
zahn, O. H.Germ. tand); aS =and, termination of the pres. 
plur. of the verb: (3) before ,2.- 77, five (Germ. fuinf, Goth. fimf) ; 
sdfte, sefte, meek, soft (cf. Germ. sanft, O. H. Germ. senfti). 

Old Frisian. The m, when occurring in terminations, has 
throughout been changed into ἢ. 

ἢ is dropped under the same conditions as in Anglo-Saxon. 
Compare the following examples with those of Anglo-Saxon 
given above :—ds, nobis ; ev-ést, invidia; 277, five; méth, mouth ; 
t6th, tooth; other, alius. wz suffers apocope at the end of the 
infinitive of the verb: wertha, to become (Germ. werden). In 
the same manner the terminations of the subjunctive of the verb, 
and of the weak inflexions of the noun, have dropped their 
final w. 

Old Norse. ‘The terminational m 1s never weakened into 2; 
mm in fimm is the mf of the Goth. fimf, five. 

The liquid ἢ. is affected in various ways. It is dropped in 
roots (1) before s: oss, nobis; dst, favour; (2) before a 6 which 
is followed by 7: kudr, known; mudr, mouth; mad, man; 
drum from annar, other (By the side of su6r and mudr we 
meet the forms kunnr and mununr); (3) befre £ which is preceded 
by a long vowel, e.g. miékr, monk; kanikr, canonicus; but if a 
short vowel precedes the 2/, the gemination 44 may take place, 
e.g. Frakkland, Frankland, terra Francorum; akkert, anchor ; 
drekka, to drink; okkar, ykkar, Goth. uggara, iggara, νῷν, σφῷν. 
(4) The terminational 2g of strong verbs is, in the sing. pret. and 
imperative, converted into £4, e. g. springa, to spring, imp. sprikk, 
pret. sprakk, sprung (Germ. sprang); /Adnga, to hang, imp. 
hakk, pret. hékk. In the plur. pret., if followed by a terminational 
syllable, ny preserves its position ; hence springum, héngum, plur. 
of sprakk, hékk. (5) ἐξ replaces nd in exactly the same manner; 
hence, Jinda, to bind, imp. Jdzé¢, pret. batt; hrinda, trudere, pret. 
hratt ; but the plurals are again bundum, hrundum. 

The final 2 of the root has been dropped in the particles 2, d. 6, 
Goth. -iz, -ana, -un, a circumstance which caused the vowel to 
become long. 

The 2 of the terminations is dropped (1) in the infinitive of 
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verbs ; (2) in the weak declension ; (3) in the part. pret. ; (4) before 
the neuter termination ¢ of the adjectives in 2a; hence ογδὲξ not 
orSinmt, nent. of ordi, factus (Germ. ge-worden); gyllit not 
gyllint, neut. of gyllin, golden. 

Gemination of ~ is caused (1) in 26 (if the ~ is not dropped 
altogether), 6. g. manus, gen. of madr, man; finna, to find; fdr, 
he finds; enna, niti (Goth. nanpjan): (2) in 2-7, the latter 
liquid belonging to the inflexion, 6. g. mznn, mine, meus; sveinn, 
boy; eigiana=elgin-ra, propriorum. 


SPIRANTS :—V, W, 8, Z, j, h 


Vv, W 


Gothic. Much-favoured combinations at the beginning of 
words are v7 and v/, which in the other dialects are often re- 
placed by the simple 7 and/Z. Examples :—v/di/éu, crrcumspicere ; 
vrits, apex litere; vrdhjan, to accuse; véeits, vultus. In the 
middle of a word v preserves its position after consonants, 6. g. 
sparva, sparrow ; vilvan, rapere; bidagva, beggar; ufar-shadyan, 
over-shadow ;—before a long, and between two short, vowels, 
e.g. favai, few; havi, hay; pivi, ancilla; slavan, silere: but 
whenever it takes its place at the end of a word, after a short 
vowel, or before a consonant, it 1s vocalized (vid. sub lit. Ὁ). 
The form ws-skazyjip izvis (ἐκνήψατε) 15 an exception; and so are 
foreign words and proper names in which the Gothic spelling av 
renders the Byzantine pronunciation of the Greek diphthong αὖ, 
as kavisgd, Pavius. At the end of words v never occurs except 
when preceded either by a diphthong or a consonant, e.g. div, 
hréiv, valv, sahv. 

Old High German. ‘The Gothic v in the initial combina- 
tions vr, vi, were, in the oldest forms of Old High German, ex- 
pressed by Ar, Ad, but in later documents represented by the 
simple 7 and 7; in the same manner as the more ancient Old 
High German /w is later on replaced by the simple w, e.g. 
wér for hwér, who; wédar for hwédar, whether. 

The Old High German w, which in pronunciation coincides 
with the English w, 1s rendered in manuscripts by wz, wv, vu, 
but after a consonant, or before the vowel uw, simply by wz. 

When it occurs at the end of a word in the combinations aw 
(ow), 22, 1t 1s vocalized into aw (ow), iw, but 10 re-assumes its posi- 
tion when an inflexional syllable is added, hence ¢au (¢ou), genitive 
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tawes (towes); chniu, genitive chniwes. In these forms, however, 
a peculiar tendency becomes manifest to retain the diphthong 
even before the restored w, and thus to destroy the short vowel 
altogether, hence ¢au (tou), genitive dauwes (towwes) ; chniu, geni- 
tive chniuwes. From the combination aw we get ew (eu) by 
Umlaut, and ow (ow) by Schwiachung,, in the same manner as ew 
and ow from au; and these again yield the genitive forms euwes, 
ouwes, instead of the simple ewes, owes ; and in ouwes again the 
ou may be replaced by 6 which is a greater favourite to w, hence 
dwes. Now all these different combinations may be used indis- 
criminately, just as the different manuscripts prefer the one or 
the other. ‘Thus then we find frawjan, frewjan, frowjan, frauw- 
jan, freumjan, froujon, frouwjan, as different modes of spelling 
one and the same word—the German freuen, delectan. Where 
éw is found instead of zw, 1¢ stands on the same principle of 
Triibung as does é for 7; and as zw becomes zuw, so also éw, is 
lengthened into éuw, e.g. twih, wih; éwih, Euwih, vobis. Ex- 
ceptional forms :—puaen (pién), katriwén (katriéén), for the Gothic 
béuan, to dwell; gatrduan, to trust; where we should expect to 
find pawun, ketrawan, in Old High German. (The former form 
occurs once, the latter not at all.) In three verbs the original w 
is supposed by some grammarians to have been converted into 7: 
grirumés for griwumés, scrirumés for scriwumés, and pirumés for 
piwumés, from the verbs grian, ganmire; scrian, clamare. seri 
wumés has actually maintained its position against scrirumés. 
More plausible is the view of others, according to which the r 
has replaced a more ancient s, as scrirumés for scrisumés, &e. 
See the conjugation of the strong verb. 

In the middle of a word the w which terminates a root is 
usually dropped, when between it and the vowel of the root 
another consonant intervenes, e.g. Goth. aggvus, O. H. Germ. 
engi; Goth. sathvan, O.H.Germ. séhan; Goth. gatvé, O. H. 
Germ. gazza: in all other cases it retains its position, though 
at the end of the word it may have been dropped or vocalized ; 
hence farawa, colour; melewes, farine ; garawér, paratus ; grawér, 
grey (Germ. grau). At the end of a word w cannot sustain 
itself, and is therefore vocalized in wu or 0, as garo, spear; melo, 
flour, meal; palo, cedes: where no consonant, but merely a 
vowel, precedes it, this vocalized 10 may be dropped altogether, 
as gré for grao, grey (Germ. grau). 

Old Saxon. In this dialect the spirant w was probably iden- 
tical with that of Old High German, and is rendered by uz, u, 
rarely by v. Examples :—dua/on, prestigia; suart, swart, black ; 
huérban, to go; thuahan, to wash ; tueho, doubt. This w has been 
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vocalized and has superseded the radical vowel in cuman for 
cuiman, to come; sudic, such (Goth. svaleiks). The combinations 
wh and wr (written wul and wur), which were extinct in Old High 
German, retained their position in Old Saxon. 

aw and iw show, like the same combinations in Old High 
German, a tendency to lengthen themselves into auw, zu, e. g. 
hawan and hauwan (spelt hauuan and hauuuan), glawes and glau- 
wes, war and wwar, fiwar and fiuwar, used alternately. Like 
Old High German the Old Saxon dialect drops the w when, at 
the end of a root, it is preceded by another consonant, e. g. séhaz, 
to see (Goth. saihvan) ; engi, narrow (Germ. enge); also between 
two vowels, séo/a, soul (Goth. sdivala). At the end of a word 
it is always vocalized in ~ or 0, 6. g. glau, prudent; sé0, sea; €0, 
law; but when an inflexional syllable is added it re-appears 
again, and hence the genitives glawes, séwes, éwes. 

Anglo-Saxon. w! is in Anglo-Saxon as in Gothic the pure 
spirant which in the manuscripts is rendered by wz, uw, or by the 
Runie sign wén (p). Where w is preceded by another consonant 
and followed by the vowel 7, this vowel is dropped and the τὺ 
vocalized in uw, e.g. cuman from cwiman, to come; suster from 
swister, sister; hulie from hwilic, which; wht from wiht, thing. 
Here again we have something similar to the reappearance of 
the Old High German w, which, though vocalized into w, retains 
its position. So also the Anglo-Saxon w, though vocalized in x, 
may yet appear in its original position, 6. g. swuster for suster, 
from swister; wuht for uht, from wiht; swura for sura, from 
swira, neck. In a few cases the vocalized w==u 15 weakened into 
0, hence the preterite com, cémon, instead of cum, etimon, from 
cwam, venl, cwdmon, venimus. 

The initial w is regularly dropped when the negative particle 
ne enters into a compound with a verb, e. g. mdés=ne wds, non 
fuit; x@ron=ne weron, non fuerunt; nitan=ne witan, nescire; 
nillan==ne willan, nolle. 

The Gothic combinations av and ἐν are in a few cases preserved 
in their integrity, as slaw, slow, lazy; triwen, wooden, of a tree; 
but as a rule Anglo-Saxon follows, Jike Old High German and 
Old Saxon, the law of vocalization, wherever those combina- 
tions occur as final consonants, which consequently are converted 
into the diphthongs ed, ed. But here again, as in Old High 
German, the w, though vocalized, resumes its position before 
the diphthong to which it gave birth, and in this respect Anglo- 
Saxon goes further still than Old High German, preserving the 


+ German grammarians commonly write v. 
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w even as final consonant. Examples :—The Gothic fu, few, we 
should expect to see rendered in A.S. by ed, hence fed ; w how- 
ever retains its place, and hence we get the declensional form 
Jeiwa; the same is the case with hedwan, to hew; sceéwan, to 
contemplate (Germ. schauen); but even without a final vowel 
the forms edw, edw preserve their position (contrary to the usages 
of O. H. Germ.), e.g. cnedw, knee, O.H. Germ. chniu; edu, 
vobis, O. H. Germ. iu; gledéw, prudent, O. H. Germ. glau ; 
dedw, dew, O. H.Germ. ¢ow. Very rarely this final w has been 
dropped. Where a final w is preceded by a consonant, it is 
vocalized into uw (0), but it reappears when an inflexional syllable 
is added, e.g. dealu, evil, gen. bealwes ; melo, meal, flour, gen. 
melwes ; or, w and its vocalization «~ may occur together, as 
bealuwes—bealwes ; the u weakened into 6, meleves = meluves = 
melves, 

Old Frisian. The spirant w must be kept distinct from the 
labial aspirate v, with which it 1s occasionally mixed up. hw, 
kw, and similar combinations, are, as a rule, strictly preserved 
from any i1jermixture with the succeeding vowel; the few cases 
in which the Anglo-Saxon vocalization is admitted are suster, 
sister, fuma, to come; kom, came, for svster, kvima, kvam. wu 
1s often rendered by a simple w, 6. g. wllen for wullen, wnnen for 
wunnen, wrdon for wurdon ; zuw and auw instead of tw, aw, are 
to be explained in the same manner as the identical forms in 
Old High German. Examples:—/izwer=/jiwer, four; triuwe= 
triwe, faith (Germ. trene); hauwan=hawan, verberatum (Germ. 
ge-hauen’. Instead of a diphthong the w has produced a long 
vowel in ddéwe, dew, rori; /réwa. lady (Germ. frau); strewa, to - 
strew. At the end of a word the w is sometimes preserved, 
sometimes dropped, e.g. déw, dew; bldw, livid; gd, country 
(Germ. gau); @, law. When it is final, w is not vocalized, ex- 
cept perhaps in niu (ace. of Ani, knee) and balu-mund, malus- 
tutor. Sometimes w is dropped in the middle of a word, as séa, 
soul; it is vocalized in zaut=nawet, naught, nothing, O.S. 
niowrht. : 

Old Norse. v at the beginning of a word is dropped before 
u, before y its Umlaut, and ὁ its Schwachung, as well as before 
6 and oe: it is also rejected from the initial combinations sv, hv, 
pv; hence urdum, yr8i, ordinn, from versa, fieri (Germ. werden) ; 
ὅν, oexi, pret. of vara, to wax, grow; Odin, O. H. Germ. 
Wuotan ; sulgum, sylgi, solginn, from svelgia, glutire (Germ. 
‘schwelgen) ; sér, soert, from sverga, jurare (Germ. schwéren) ; 
hullum, hylli, hollinn, from hvella, tinnire; purrum, pyrri, por- 
rinn, from pverra, decrescere. Sometimes v, in combination with 
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the vowel a, makes 0, 6. g. on=vdn, hope (ef. Germ. wan) ; ogum 
=vdégum, interfecimus, from vega. Also in the combinations ἦν, 
sv, tv, followed by a vowel which 15 affected by Umlaut or 
Schwichung, v is vocalized; e.g. soma, kom, for kvema, kvam ; 
kona for kvana and sven, woman; sofa for svefa, to sleep; tuttugu 
for tvintugu, twenty. At the end of a word, and before the 
termination 7 of the nominative, v is dropped, but in the inflex- 
ional or derivative forms it may re-appear; 6. g. se-r, lake (Germ. 
see, Goth. sdiv-s), gen. sev-ar; hd-r, high, weak form /dv-2 ; 
dokk-r, black, acc. dékkv-an; miél, flour, meal, dat. mzélv-z. 
Words with a long vowel in the root have dropped the » alto- 
gether, as δ, claw, gen. klé-ar; frd, lady (Germ. frau, O. H. 
Germ. frawe); skj, sky; ὀῤάγ, blew, ἕο. At the end of words v 
Is never vocalized. 


S, Z 


Gothic. These letters represent in Gothic, as in modern 
English, two distinct stages of the sibilant sound, s the hard, z 
the soft: the latter, therefore, has nothing in commdn with the 
Old and Modern German z. Hence they may exchange places, 
the softer 2 especially taking the place of the hard s, when the 
latter recedes from the end to the middle of a word, 6. g. pis, 
ejus, fem. pizos; slépan, pret. saizlép; ans, trabs, dat. anza: so 
also fairzna, heel (Germ. ferse), azgo, ashes; zd, hoard, treasure. 
At the beginning of a word z never occurs, but at the end if the 
following word begins with a vowel. This z, or soft s, is in the 
other dialects represented by 7. In conjugational and derivative 
forms s very often is the result of the dissimilation of dentals ; 
thus uaust for naut-t ; varst for varp-t ; mésta for mét-da'; blés- 
treis, worshipper, from élétan; beist, yeast, from Jdeitan. In 
ansts, favour (Germ. gunst), alabrunsts, holocaustum, the ¢ 15 
“inserted between 2 and ¢ for euphonic reasons, a case which 
occurs far more frequently in the other dialects. 

Old High German. The Old High German s corresponds 
to the Gothic, but in many eases it has been encroached upon by 
the letter 7 (rhotacism), of which we have already treated. The 
combination sk which occurs frequently is, towards the end of 
the Old High German period, worn down to sch, chiefly before 
the vowels 6 and ἡ, Gemination is avoided at the end of words, 
6. 2. TO8—rosses. 

Old Saxon. Rhotacism of s into 7 takes place as in Old High 


' See the conjugation of the strong verb. 
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German. 8 is inserted for euphonic purposes in aust, favour; 
eunst, virtus (Germ. kunst), and in the preterite of verbs, as 
con-s-ta, on-s-ta, &e. 2 seems in Old Saxon to occupy the same 
relation to 8 as in Gothic, and may often interchange with 8, 
e. g. blidzean, delectare (A.S. dledsjan, to bless); bezt = best from 
betist, lazto and lezto=lasto, letisto. 

Anglo-Saxon. A characteristic feature of this dialect is, that 
the often occurring combination sc (cf. O. H. Germ. sé) when 
preceding the vowels a, d, 0, 6, assumes an e immediately after 
itself, which vowel has the effect of changing the pronunciation 
into the sound of the English sf, e.g. sceal, shall; sceapian, to 
create (Germ. schaffen). pret. sceép ; scedn, splendui, shone; sced, 
shoe; sceéc, shook. This combination must be kept altogether 
distinct from the Brechung ea, 60, and the diphthongs ed, ed. 
The insertion of the letter 6 is more common in later documents, 
and even in these it is occasionally omitted. Peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect is the metathesis or inversion of 8 and ἢ, 
and s and }, e.g. froscas, frogs, and froxas ; flascas and flaxas, 
flasks ; jfiscas and fixas, fishes; cosp and cops, compes; dspe and 
apse, tremulus. z does not occur in Anglo-Saxon. 

Old Frisian. In this dialect the s sound is treated as in Old 
High German and Old Saxon, especially with regard to rhota- 
cism; therefore the s is preserved in the pres. and pret. sing. of 
strong verbs, while the pret. plur. and the part. adopt 7, 6. g. 
hiase, kés, heron, keren ; wesa, was, wéron; urliase, urlds, urleron, 
urleren. Metathesis of 86 and sp does not take place. The 
softening of sf into sch, which is characteristic of the later Old 
High German, occurs in Old Frisian as a dialectic variation 
only, where we find schet for sket, treasure (Germ. schatz); schel- 
dech, guilty (Germ. schuldig); schet for shel, shall; schzlling, 
shilling ; and in two cases before a and u—schangt (Germ. schenkt 
ein) and schule, shelter, hut. 

Old Norse. This dialect has more thoroughly than any other 
developed the system of rhotacism ; yet the spirant 8 is always 
preserved at the beginning, and very often in the middle and at 
the end of words. Geminated 8 (ss) occurs often in the middle 
and at the end of words: it may result from 7s. The Old Norse 
z has nothing in common with the same letter in Old High 
German, but it 1s merely used to supplant certain other con- 
sonants and consonantal combinations. Thus, (1) for the s of 
the gen. sing., masc., and neut., e. g. hestz = hests, ordz = ords ; 
also for the s which occurs in the formation of the superlative, 
6. g. sterkaztr=sterkastr, frodsaztr =frosastr ; and on other occa- 
sions, as menzkir=menskir, humani: (2) for ds and ts, e.g. danz= 
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lands, helet=heldst, maxime; veizla=veitzla, eonvivium: (3) for 
the inflexional sf, the later δύ, of the middle voice, ὁ. g. ré5uz= 
réSusk, réSaz=7rd Sask, beraz=berask: (4) for the rs of a later 
date, e.g. veetr=verstr, stoezti =stoerstr. 


J 

Gothic. This letter occurs in Gothic only as an initial, never 
at the end of a syllable, e.g. yah, and; suv-jus, filii, sons, Con- 
cerning the vocalization of this letter when it is terminational, 
or when it occurs before consonants, vide supra, sub hit. 1, 

Old High German. This dialect renders 7 by 7. When 
however it occurs at the beginning of a word it is rendered by 
g before é and ἡ, by 7 before another vowel such as a or d, 6. g. 
géhan, affirmare ; gihit, affirmat; ja, affirmavi; jéhumés, affirm- 
avimus. 7 however oceurs before é and 7 also in Notker. In the 
middle of a word 7 is rarely supplanted by g even before δ᾽ and ὁ, 
yet we read eigir, eggs; frigér, ingenuus. In the middle of 
words 2 often is assimilated to the succeeding consonant, and 
forms gemination, e.g. Aérran for hérgan, mittér for mitjér. It 
is voealized as in Gothie when it stands between two consonants 
or at the end of a word, 6. g. nerjan, salvare, nerita ; hert, army, 
gen. herjes. Initial 7 is occasionally dropped, as éxer for yénér 
or géner, ile; dmer for gdmer, planctus (Germ. jammer). 

Old Saxon. 7 and ὁ designate the same sound. At the end 
of words 7 is always supplanted by z,in the same manner as w 
by w. This dialect, like Old High German, renders 7 before ὁ, 
and ὁ by g, whether at the beginning or in the middle of a word, 
e.g. gér for 747, year; géhan, affirmare, fateri; g7, ye; zigi, new, 
Goth. zayis ; and before other vowels 10 15 often supplanted by 
gi, &. &. giungaro=jungaro, disciple (Germ. jiinger) ; giudeo=judeo, 
Jew. This gi for 7 has nothing to do with the prefix gi. The 
reverse rarely occurs, that is, 7 instead of g before a thin vowel 
(ὁ or 2), a case which is more common in Old Frisian. Before 
an inflexional ὦ it has a tendency to yield its place to the vowel e, 
as wendean for wendjan, blibean for b4Sjan, and before ἃ consonant 
it 1s vocalized, 6. σ᾽. sdida from sdjan, to sow. 

Anglo-Saxon. In the more ancient manuscripts 7 1s rendercd 
by g or 7, so that before e and ὁ we find g, before other vowels ge. 
(Compare Old Saxon). Examples :—yge, ye; git, you two; gear, 
year ; geoc, yoke ; geong, young. Rarely 1=7: 7d, jd, yes; 106, joc, 
yoke. The latter consonant is however preferred in the middle of 
a word: eardjan, to dwell, for which we find eardigean too. After 
the liquid 7 the consonant g is more commonly uscd, as xergan= 

12 
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nerjan, wergan=weran. If 7 at the end of a word is not dropped, 
it is also replaced by g: sig, sit, may be (=sé, Germ. sei); Aig. 
they (Ξε ἢ); frig=/fri and fred, free. This g which 1s used for 7 
may yield to the spirant w, as buwan-for buian or bugian, to 
dwell. 

Old Frisian. While the other dialects which we have just 
examined often supplant 7 by g, Old Frisian on the contrary has, 
besides the organic 7, used this consonant in the place of g. 
The sibilant 7 1s organic in 767, year; jung, young; federna, 
patruus; maja, to make; sparja, to spare; ya, to honour 
(Germ. éren). Still, this consonant is rather scarce, because it 1s 
commonly vocalized where it forms part of the root, as xia, new 
(Goth. niujis); fri, free (Goth. freis, frijis). g for 7 is rarely 
used. 7 once vocalized into 2 15 lost altogether from the word ; 
hence Azri, army (Germ. heer), has in the dative, not Az7ji, but 
hiri, contrary to the rule followed by the other dialects. 

Old Norse. At the beginning of words 7 1s dropped through- 
out, except in 7d, ita, and 767, feast; hence Old Norse writes dr, 
ok, tingr, Yastead of jar, gok, 7497. In the middle of a derivative 
word 7 before i is dropped, hence 1252 for miSji, seta for 8167}. 
As in Anglo-Saxon, so also in Old Norse, 7 may produce the 
gemination gg. Scandinavian grammarians spell the Brechung 
ἦα, 70, and the diphthongs 170, zw, by ya, 76, 70, ju. Grimm, how- 
ever, prefers the former mode of spelling. 


h 


Gothic. At the beginning of a word it has a soft, in the 
middle or at the end, a hard sound. It is often produced out of 
g or & where these consonants are followed by ¢ (vide infra, Den- 
tals). Gothic, as well as other Teutonic dialects, is fond of 
supplying the ὦ with the additional spirant τ, which however 
must be regarded as merely euphonic and without any etymo- 
logical value. The cognate languages, with the exception of 
Latin, render, in accordance with Grimm/’s law, the Gothic 4 
by 4, as Goth. Avas, O. H. Germ. Auér, Sansk. fas; Goth. hvé- 
leiks, Gr. κηλίκως : while Latin shares the Gothic tendency and 
says quis and qualis. The double spirant is avoided at later 
times, in such a manner that the usurper v preserves its place and 
the original 4 is dropped. Some editors use w for the combi- 
nation Av. 

When the derivative suffix ¢a follows upon a guttural of the 
root, the guttural g or / is changed into 4, e.g. mah-ta, pret. of 
mag-an (posse). 
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Old High German. This dialect has two distinct sounds 
which are both represented by the letter 4; 1n one case it is the 
spirant which corresponds to the Gothic 4, in the other it is the 
aspirated guttural, answering to the Gothic 4, and in pronuncia- 
tion approaching the German cf. At the beginning of a word 
the Old High German ὦ is always identical with the Gothie 
spirant of the same character, e.g. ano, cock, Goth. hana ; 
halz, halt, clandus, Goth. 4a//s ; but in the middle and at the 
end of a word it may be either the spirant or the aspirate. The 
latter, when occurring in the middle of the word, is rendered by 
h, hh, or ch; at the end of the word almost always by 4. In 
order therefore to determine whether in a given case we have 
to deal with the spirant or the aspirate, we must collate the Old 
Hieh German with the Gothic form, the latter always render- 
ing the Old High German spirant by 4, the Old High German 
aspirate by 4 Thus we have in the words mihil, zerhan, bréhun, 
the aspirate, because they are rendered in Gothic by wmikils, 
tdikns, brékun ; τὰ slahan, fihu, ziohan, the spirant, Goth. slahaa, 
fathu, tiukan; at the end of words, 7h, mih, juk, the aspirate 
again, because we find them in Gothie rendered by 24, mik, juk, 
while sah, zéh, fiéh, display the spirant just as the Goth. sahz, 
tdih, plauh. 

When occurring in the middle of a word the spirant 4 is often 
dropped, and then causes the preceding vowel to be lengthened, 
e.g. d=aha, water; bi/=bihil, bipennis. ὦ has been dropped 
before s in mist, fimus, Goth. mathstus ; zésawér, dexter, Goth. 
taihsva. 

Under the influence of an inflexional ¢ the guttural g or ἢ is 
changed into 4, e.g. mah-ta, pret. of magan, mugan, posse. 

In the middle of words spirants can interchange, e.g. séan, 
sihan, séwan, to sow; foher, fower, few ; crdju, grdwu, cana. 

Old Saxon. The Old Saxon ὦ corresponds exactly to the 
Gothic. The combinations 4/, hr, hn, &c., are preserved in some 
documents, in others the 4 1s dropped. As m Old High German, 
an inorganic / is produced out of g and # under the influence of 
an inflexional 7, e.g. sdéh-ta, pret. of sék-jan, to seek; mah-ta, 
pret. of mugan, posse. ὦ is no favourite consonant in the middle 
of a word, and 15, therefore, either dropped or hardened into a 
cuttural; hence séan=séhan, to see; géan=géhan, to affirm ; 
gewigan instead of gewthan, to bless (Germ. weihen); and the 
plur. pret. /égon, slégon, of lahan, to blame, slahan, to slay. ἢ 15 
occasionally dropped after vowels, e. g. /érva, anima, for férah ; 
Jré, \xtus (Germ. froh), for frdh; or it is hardened into the 
media, gindy for gindh, enough. 
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In sess, six, and fuss, fox, the double s takes the place of the 
spirant combination As. 

In the middle of words spirants ean, as in Old High German, 
interchange, 6. g. sdéhun, sdéwun (even sdun and sdégon, viderunt), 
kneohon and kneowon, dat. plur. of kneo, knee; sdjan and séhan, 
to sow. 

Anglo-Saxon, As in other dialects an inorganic 4 is pro- 
duced out of g and ὁ (ζ). Where the media g occurs at the end 
of a word it is replaced by 4, as burh (borough), durge, beah (ring), 
bedges ; but it retains its position after short vowels, hence ddg, 
day ; mdg, may, podest; lag, law; mdg, boy; weg, way. In the 
pret. of verbs, g yields its place to ἦ, e.g. bealh, pret. of belgan ; 
jleah, pret. of fledge; birhst, birhS, of beorgan ; fleéhst, fledhS of 
jfleégan. Before the inflexional ¢ of the preterite, the guttural ὁ (4) 
must, as in other dialects, be changed into 4, e. g. sécan, to seek ; 
sdhte, sought; récan, curare, pret. 7éhte. We have interchange of 
spirants in geseo=gescohe, I see, pret. geseah, plur. gesawon, part. 
gesewen and gesegen. hh=h. 

Old Frisian. The initial 4 is identical with that of the other 
dialects. The combinations δώ, Ar, and hw, are also spelt Zh, rh, 
wh. Initial 2 is inorganic in hdga, to have, Goth. digan. In the 
middle of a word 4 is either dropped or hardened into g, 6. g. 
sia, to see; tran, ten; sldgon, plur. pret. of sla, to slay; hlige, 
conj. pres. of Alia, fateri, O.H. Germ. yéhan; hdgost, superl. of 
hich, high (Germ. hoch). The hardened spirant / appears as ch 
at the end of a word (unless it is dropped, as in fia, pecus, Germ. 
vich), 6. g. hach, high; noch, yet, adhuc; in the middle of a word 
always before ¢, e.g. dochier, daughter; achta, eight; riucht, right; 
and thus every g or # is changed into ch before the inflexional ¢, 
as mach-te, pret. of meg-a, may, posse; séch-te, pret. of séh-a, to 
seek. The media g, except in the combination xg and eg, changed 
into ¢2, always becomes ch when it occurs at the end of a word, 
or before the tenuis 7, e.g. deveh, mountain (Germ. berg), gen. 
berges ; orloch, war, gen. orloges ; fliucht, volat, of fliaga. 

Old Norse. The more ancient forms 4/, ha, hr, drop the ὦ 
in later documents. In the middle and at the end of words ὦ 
has been dropped everywhere: sta, to see, O.H. Germ. séhan; 
zor, horse (O. 8S. ehu); likamr, body (Germ. leichnam), for dékhamr. 
ht 1s changed into ἐΐ, and by this change the preceding vowel is 
lengthened, e. g. rétr, right, Goth. rathts ; dréttin,. lord, O. H. 
Germ. truhtin. The combination ἀξ, which in the other dialects 
is converted into 42, either remains intact, or is changed into #4, 
e.g. poktr and péttr, part. of pyfya, videri; sétti and sdhti, pret. 
of soekja, to seek. 
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Mutes. 


1. Labials:—b, Ὁ, £ (ph, v, Ὁ) 


Gothic. The media 0 occurs frequently at the beginning of 
words, but in the middle and at the end it is often replaced by 
the labial aspirate 7 Before the tenuis ¢ the media 4 must in- 
variably be changed into /: hence gréf¢ from graban, drdift from 
dreiban. Where the ὦ is terminational it can retain its place 
only after a liquid, as dumb, dumb; pard, poor, needy: after any 
other sound it must yield tof, 6. g. gaf, pret. of giban, to give; 
grof, pret. of graban, to dig (Germ. graben); Aldif, accus. of 
hlaibs, bread, loaf. Occasional deviations from this rule occur, 
so that we find A/a7/s for hldibs, and tvalib by the side of tvalif, 
twelve. The prepositions af, uf, afar (after), and wfar (over), 
prefer the / in every position; but where the interrogative par- 
ticle «w follows, the media regains its place, e.g. abu, whence, 
unde. 

~The tenuis p never occurs at the beginning of a native Gothic 
word, but it is frequent enough at the end and in the middle of 
words. In the latter case it is before a ¢ subject to the same 
law as the media and must be changed into 7, e.g. shkapjan, 
to create (Germ. schaffen); scé/t, creavisti; gaskafts, creature 
(Germ. geschépf). 

The aspirate 7 has received its explanation in the foregoing 
remarks. 

Old High German. The Gothic media ὁ should, in Old High 
German, according to Grimm’s law, always be rendered by the 
tenuis py. This rule is, mdeed, followed in the more ancient 
glossaries, where we read zpu, stap, prinkan, puah, for the Gothic 
tba, ne, nonne; stabs, element, rudiment; Jdringan, to bring; 
béka, letter (Germ. buehstabe). In other documents we find a 
less strict adherence to the rule, and though the tenuis is pre- 
served at the beginning and at the end, it is often replaced by 
the media in the middle of words; hence, stap, puah, but 2bu by 
the side of dépéx. In other documents again the tenuis keeps 
its position only where it is terminational, being in every other 
place superseded by the media, and the final step in this devia- 
tion from the true Old High German system is made by replacing 
the tenuis by the media throughout; so that the Gothic ὁ is 
everywhere rendered in Old High German by 4 as well. The 
tenuis occurs only in foreign words and after the sibilant s, which 
renders the position of a succeeding tenuis impregnable. 
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The Old High German aspirate may be expressed by pA, pf, 7, 
and v: ph is found for the Latin p, as in phunt, Lat. pondus, 
pound, the later pfunt, or simply funt; or the Latin tenuis 
remains unaltered, pux-¢. In the middle of words and at the 
end γῆ is often used instead of f, as wérphan, warph (Germ. wer- 
fen, warf). The initial aspirate is either rendered by / or v, the 
former indicating a surd, the latter a soft sound, and either 
being used according to the propensities of the different dialects 
in which the different authors have written. As a rule it may 
be laid down that an / which occurs at the end of a word may 
be changed into v when succeeded by another syllable, 6. g. wolf, 
wolves (the same in English); Jd2scof (bishop), dzscoves. The 
media ὦ for v in the middle of a word is exceptional. 

ps does not occur in Old High German, the Latin psalmus 
therefore becomes salm. (Compare the pronunciation of psalm in 
English.) O.H.Germ. /s=A.S. sp: wefsa, wisp, wasp. 

Since the dialectic variations in the use of the mutes are very 
complicated in Old High German, we subjoin a table, in which 
their application by different authors is indicated! :— 


Isrpor. OTFRIED. TAaTIAN. 

, ; ; Iiifiel?. . , »,}7 b, ph, f ὃ, ph, f 
eRe anf Interior . ,  b,f.0 bff δ, ph, v 
Sala he, Terminational , ph, f bi. ἢ ὃ, ph, v 


Old Saxon. Old Saxon labials are rendered by the letters 2, 
b, 0,0, f, pr. 

The tenuis , which is rare at the beginning, occurs frequently 
in the middle and at the end of words, and is in every respect 
identical with the Gothic p. 

The media ὁ keeps its position only at the beginning of words, 
while in the middle and at the end of a word it yields to the 
aspirate, except in the combinations mb and 00, as camb, comb; 
lamb, lamb; webbi, web; hebljan, to have. 

There are two aspirates, the softer marked by ὅ (Ξε, Ὁ), the 
surd by 7; the former is used when a vowel or the media ὦ 
succeeds, the latter before ¢, 7, 2, and commonly before 7. Ex- 
amples :—clioban, to cleave ; ‘aband, even, evening (Germ. abend) ; 
hobid, head (Germ. haupt, caput) ; hata, had, habuit; da, 
lived, vixit ; craft, vis; aftar, after ; efno, even, pariter : compare 
further sweban, soranium, dat. sing. swefne, ace. plur. suebanos. 
At the end of words we always find 7, and in one and the same 
word, therefore, we may find & and / alternately, as in cleoban, 

1 From Heine, Grammatik der Alt-Germanischen Sprachen, p. 104. 


2. Initial, at the beginning of a word; Interior, in the middle; Terminational, at 
the end. 
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to cleave, pret. cléf; wolf, gen. woltes ; hof, court, yard (Germ. 
hof), gen. hotes. 

As to the mode of rendering the soft and surd aspirates some 
confusion exists in documents. The former is marked in the 
Cottonian text by ὅ (rarely 7), in the Munich Codex by ὅ and ὁ: 
the Psalms use always v, other documents v and Δ For the ter- 
mination Κ᾽ the Heliand has sometimes ὅ (in the Munich Codex 
ὁ), as lib for lif, wid for wif, &e. 

At the beginning of a word the Old Saxon 15 always identical 
with the Gothic #, which minor documents like to render by 2: 
van=fan, de; vohs=/fohs, fox. Noteworthy is the digression of 
Jt into hi, that is, from the labial aspirate into the guttural 
spirant, a case more frequent in Dutch, e.g. eraht=craft, vis; 
ahter = after, post; compare Dutch eracht and achter, for the 
Engl. craft and after. ph and ff only in foreign words. 

Anglo-Saxon. The media ὁ, if initial, is always organic; im 
the middle and at the end of words it occurs only in the combi- 
nations. md and ὁ (the latter originating in ὁ). Examples :— 
lamb, dumb, comb ; libban, to live; habban, to have. 

The tenuis p is always organic, and never encroached upon by 
other consonants. 

The aspirate 7 also is always organic, and therefore identical 
with the Gothic, if it occurs at the beginning of a word, while in 
the middle and at the end its occurrence is far more frequent 
than in Old High German, even more so than in Gothic, for it 
often supplants the Gothic ὁ, Old High German py. The organic 
J we have in the words wu/f, gen. wulfes, Goth. vulfs, O. H. 
Germ. wolf, wolves, O.S. wulf, wulbes ; heofian, to mourn, Goth. 
hiufan, O.S. hioban. 

The inorganic 7 in the place of the media ὁ we find in seofon, 
seven (Goth. szbun, O. H. Germ. sipun, O.S. siéun) ; pedf, thief, 
gen. pedfes (Goth. piubs, prudis, O. H. Germ. diop, diobes, O.S. 
theof, theotes). From these examples it will become evident that 
the range of the Anglo-Saxon / is still further enlarged by the 
absence in this dialect of a soft labial aspirate like Old High 
German v, Old Saxon 6. It is characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
that whilst on the one hand it shares the Low German inclina- 
tion of its sister dialects to convert the labial media, where it is 
not protected by certain consonants, into the aspirate—first at 
the end, later on in the middle of words as well, it objects, like 
the Old Norse, to a modification of the aspirate, and always uses 
the surd 7, where Old Saxon and Old Frisian smoothe it down 
into v, and by this means produce a greater variety and cleganee 
of sound. 
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The gemination pp is rare; ff occurs in the verb offrjan, to 
offer, and in a few proper names. 

Old Frisian. The media ὁ is, as in the other dialects, always 
organic at the beginning of words, and occurs in the middle and 
at the end only in the combinations mé and 00, e.g. dumbe, 
stupid (Germ. dumm); crumb, crooked (Germ. krumm); hedéa, 
to have. In all other cases it yields to the aspirate. 

The tenuis 3) is, in its relations, identical with the same letter 
in the other Low German dialects. 

The aspirate / is so far identical with the Anglo-Saxon aspirate 
as it occurs, organic and inorganic, in the place of the media; 
but it differs from the Anglo-Saxon by admitting a modification 
of the f sound in the soft aspirate v, the former being preferred 
where the aspirate is initial or final, the latter where it stands 
in the middle of a word. Examples :—//f, life, gen. lives ; φτοῦ, 
grave, gen. greves. But a succeeding ¢ sound gives shelter to 
the 7, hence efter, after; Adfd, head ; jeftha, aut. 

The gemination pp is rare; ff only in foreign words, as offaria, 
to offer. 

Old Norse. ‘The media is in the same relation as in the Low 
German dialects; hence it is organic at the beginning of words, 
and is superseded by the aspirate in the middle and at the end 
of words, except in the combinations md and 06, e.g. hamér, 
comb; timbr, building (cf. Engl. timber and Germ. zimmer) ; 
vémb, womb; gabba, to cheat. 

As to the tenuis 7, it is characteristic of the Old Norse dialect 
that it preserves that consonant in the combinaton }έ in which 
the Low German dialects invariably reject it and form the com- 
bination 77, e.g. dopt, air (Germ. luft), Goth. /uftus ; opt, often 
(Germ. oft), Goth. ufta; krapt, strength, craft (Germ. kraft), A.S. 
craft. In this respect Old Norse occupies one and the same 
position with the cognate languages, as O. N. shript, a picture, and 
Lat. seriptum, A.S8. scrift (Germ. schrift). Even where the root 
ends in / it is changed into p if a ¢ follows it; 6. g. gef-a, to give; 
gip-ta, in matrimonium dare; 7if-a, to tear; rip-ta, to cleave. 
The radical / keeps its position before a ¢ only in the 2nd pers. 
sing. of the preterite of the verb, 6. g. rauf-¢, destruxisti, from 
riuf-a. In later documents, however, pt is occasionally con- 
verted into /é in the middle, and into ¢¢ at the end of words; 
e.g. eftir for eptir, after; ott for opt, oft. 

The gemination py has its origin in mp, as kapp, fight (Germ. 
kampf), O. Fris. omp, hemp, O. H. Germ. kempho. 

The aspirate f is organic at the beginning of the word; in the 
middle and at the end it often represents the media 4, and, as in 
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Anglo-Saxon, refuses the modification into v, unless we except a 
few cases where an initial fis replaced by v. 
This dialect in certain words vacillates between the combina- 
tions fx and mn, so that stafn, for instance, forms the dative 
stamut, and tamn stands for iafn; and, vice versa, safna for O, H. 
Germ. samanén. The gemination ff only in foreign words. 


2. Dentals :—d, τ, ἃ (dh) P (th), z, 2 


Gothic d,¢,p. In the dental, as in the labial order, the media 
and aspirate stand in close relationship, so that the latter in 
certain positions takes the place of the former. Only the com- 
binations /d, nd, rd, where the liquid shelters the media, are 
organically distinct from /p, xp, rp, as kalds, cold; batlps, bold, 
which can never become alps and balds ; vinds, wind; svinps, 
strong; vaurd, word; vairps, worth. If it occurs in any other 
combination, the media yields its place to the aspirate as soon 
as it becomes terminational, 6. g. diudan, pret. baup (exceptionally 
baud) ; the nominatives aubip, liuhkap, vitop, and their genitives, 
haubid-is, liuhad-is, vitéd-is. The aspirate may transplant the 
media even where the terminational s of the nominative follows 
it, as fahéps for fahéds, joy; mitaps for mitads. The tendency 
which manifests itself in the Gothic version of St. Luke’s 
Gospel to restore, or perhaps rather to preserve, the ancient 
media in preference to the aspirate, is peculiar; hence xmd, 
eapit, not nimip ; sad, not sap, &c. 

The tenuis is in many cases organic, in others it has usurped 
the place of the media. In the latter capacity we find it chiefly 
after the spirant / in the pret. of anomalous verbs which have 
dropped the derivative vowel, 6. g. drahta, brought, for brahda ; 
mahta, might (Germ. mochte), for mahda; paurfta for paurfda 
(Germ. durfte); saupasta=kaupatta= kaupat-da (s from the dis- 
sumilation of the ¢, vide sub lit. 58), from the verb sdupatjan, 
eolaphizare ; further, the anomalous preterite vissa=vista=vitta 
=vit-da from vit-an, scire (Germ. wissen'). 

The aspirate p is in sound identical with the English ¢/, and 
is sometimes represented by the former, the Runic, sometimes 
by our modern sign. Where the aspirate belongs to the root it 
remains unaltered though it recede to the middle of the word, 
hence gipan, to say, gap, gépum; yet we must notice frapjan, 
Jrép, sapere, and /réds, sapiens. 

Old High German d, ¢, 2,3. According to Grimm’s law the 


1 See the strong conjugation of the verb. 
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Gothic media is in Old High German represented by the tenuis, 
and this is done in strictly Old High German authors such as 
Kero and Tatian, whilst in Isidor and Otfried the Gothic media 
is preserved, so that the former uses the media at -the beginning 
and in the middle, the tenuis always at the end of a word, and 
therefore writes dohter, daughter (Goth. dadhtar) ; worde, words 
(Goth. vadérda), but nom. sing. wort. The latter leaves the media 
at the beginning, but he replaces it not only at the end, but 
often in the middle of a word as well, and therefore writes dohter, 
like Isidor, but stantan, to stand, Goth. staxdan; hant, hand, 
Goth. dandus. In Old High German we should for the Gothic 
combinations /d, nd, rd, expect Ut, nt, rt, and for the Goth. dp, 
up, rp, O. H. Germ. dd, nd, rd; but great confusion prevails in 
the practice of different authors, so that we find Jlimden instead 
of blinten, hand instead of hant (Goth. blindan, handus), and munt 
instead of mund (Goth. muxps, mouth). 

For the Gothic tenuis Old High German has the aspirate z, 
occasionally rendered by ὁ, a sound which occurs in two modifica- 
tions, as a surd or hard, and as a soft, of which Grimm renders 
the former by z, the latter by 3, whilst in the Old High German 
documents zis put indiscriminately for both sounds. z always 
occurs as the initial aspirate: in the middle and at the end ofa 
word it is found only when preceded by a liquid, as welzan, to 
revolve (Germ. walzen); 4ranz, garland (Germ. kranz); wurz, 
wort (Germ. wurz), and where it corresponds to a Gothic @, 
e.g. scaz, treasure, Goth. scatis; sizan, to sit, Goth. szttan. 
The soft aspirate z is used only in the middle and at the end of 
words, and always corresponds to the Gothic ¢, wagar, Goth. 
vaté, water (Germ. wafer!) ; woz, Goth. /otus, foot (Germ. fuf) ; 
saz, Goth. sat, sat (Germ. saf). 

The Gothic aspirate is in the strict Old High German replaced 
by the media; but in many documents this law is much relaxed. 
Isidor uses for the Gothic p, in whatever position it may occur, 
dh, which in sound may have resembled the Anglo-Saxon % (the 
English soft 7h), 6. g. dhu, tu; dhér, is; wérdhan, fieri; chindh, 
infans (Goth. pu, vairpan, &c.). 

Otfried and Tatian use ἐΐ for Gothic p only at the beginning, 
and replace it by ὦ in the middle and at the end of words. 

The gemination {ἐξ results by assimilation from ζ), Goth. dj, as 
bittan, Goth. bidjan, to beg (Germ. bitten). dd occurs rarely, 
and is identical with ¢¢: daddun (asseres)=/attun ; but éddo 15 
the Goth. atppaw. 


1 Commonly spelt wasser. 
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The dentals as applied by different authors yield the following 
paradigm! :— 


Isipor. OTFRIED. TATIAN. 

; : : Initial. . . d,2,dh d, z, th teu 
ae rs 5 J 4 get Interior . . ἃ, 2s, dh t, 2,5, ὦ t, 2,3, ἃ 
eet. ¢, 2, 2; Terminational ἐ, zs, dh t, 2,3, d t, 2,3, ἃ 


Old Saxon d, ¢, 6, ἐδ. At the beginning of a word the media 
is used just as in Gothic; so also in the middle and at the end 
of words, but with the following exceptions :—The O.S. ἐώ, nd, 
- rd, represent the identical Gothic combinations as well as the 
Goth. /p, up, and rp, hence Goth. £alds, bindan and alps, anpar, 
show in O.S. the media, cald, bindan, bald, andar. When how- 
ever the 2 is dropped the aspirate finds its place again, hence 
jirdan for findan, to find; τη, Goth. munps, O. H. Germ. munt, 
mouth (Germ. mund). Old Saxon does not object to the use of 
the media at the end of words where Gothic replaces it by the 
aspirate, therefore O.S. god, deus, for Goth. gups ; brid, bride 
(Germ. braut), Goth. drwps ; so also the termination of the 3rd 
sine. pres: of verbs: dzr-id, ner-id, salb-6d. But the Old Saxon 
terminational media is sometimes affected in another way, so 
that it yields to the tenuis ¢ (perhaps under Old High German 
influence) when it occurs at the end of a word, e.g. got for 
god, but gen. godis again; in the same manner δέ, death, gen. 
dédis; werolt, world, gen. weroldis; behielt, pret. of behaldan, 
conservare. 

The tenuis ¢, with the exception of the few mentioned cases, 
preserves its organic character and keeps aloof from any inter- 
change with media and aspirate alike. 

The aspirate appears hard in ἐδ, soft in 6; but these signs are 
not always adhered to in the different manuscripts. The Munich 
Codex has ὦ and δ, rarely #2; the Cottonian ¢/ and © indiscri- 
minately ; smaller documents commonly ¢A, rarely 6. 

Anglo-Saxon d, ¢, 5, p. Besides its organic functions the 
media has frequently to form the substitute of the aspirate, the 
latter keeping its place after the liquids z and 7, but yielding 1t 
to the media after /, so that the original distinction between /d 
and δ is no longer preserved. Hence we find cald, ceald, cold, 
Goth. salds; and bald, bold, Goth. datps. Compare Old Saxon. 

In the preterite of strong verbs the terminational 6 of the 
root, as soon as it recedes from the end of the word, is replaced 
by the media, 6. go. weor'Se, fio; pret. weard, wurde, wurdon, part. 
worde ; cwede, dico, ον δ, cwede, cwedon. 


' Heine, p. 105. 
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The tenuis is organic with one exception, which is character- 
istic of this dialect. Whenever the termination 6 in the 3rd 
sing. of strong verbs follows upon a dental or spirant of the root, 
d-+%, or s+, make ¢, and thus bind-8, he binds, becomes 6int ; 
cijs-d becomes cst, he chooses. 

The aspirate is, as in most Low German dialects, modified 
into hard (p) and soft (5), which undoubtedly represent the two- 
fold aspirates still extant in modern English, the soft in thine 
and soothe, the hard in thin and sooth. As to the use of the soft 
or hard aspirate the manuscripts are so irregular as to render it 
impossible to form a rule from them, and many editors of manu- 
scripts follow this lawless course. Rask, however, and Grimm 
after his example, make it a rule to use the hard aspirate p at 
the beginning, the soft 5 in the middle and at the end of words. 
Dr. Bosworth places » where the corresponding word in Enelish 
has the hard ¢#, and 3 where we find the soft <2; hence he always 
puts p at the beginning of words πού pronominal, as pincan, pin, 
and at the end of radical and inflectional terminations, as simp, 
writap. ‘The soft 5 he always uses in the deginning of pronouns 
and in words derived from pronouns, as δά, and Sétlic; and 
also between two vowels, as dadian. Anglo-Saxon words are 
thus assimilated to modern English. 

The connection between ἐδ and /d has already been mentioned. 
Gemination of the aspirate is the result of assimilation, as in’ 
056e, or; svddan, since (O. Engi. sith); or of contraction, as in 
cySSu, home, O. H. Germ. cehundida ; or it is superfluously applied, 
as in scdéSSe for sc#Se, damage (Germ. schaden, cf..Engl. scathe). 

Old Frisian ὦ, ¢, th. The Old Frisian dentals occupy very 
much the same position as the Anglo-Saxon. The media, when 
initial, is organic. In the middle of a word the combination 2d 
remains intact, as in dexdan, the combination nth drops the x 
(compare A.S., &c.), as in Auth ; (dis either organic or it takes 
the place of ἐδ, hence halda, to hold, Goth. haldan, and bilde= 
bilthe, O.S. bilvdz ; rd and rth are kept distinct, as gerded, girdle ; 
word ; and irthe, earth, firth, hearth. At the end of words the 
Old Frisian, like the Old Saxon media, remains faithful to its 
function in the words drei, bride; god; héfd, head; bed, asked 
(Germ. bat, Goth. bap); but in the terminations of the verb, ὦ 
and ad yield, as in Gothic, to the influence of the aspirate, and 
become ¢/ and ath, as werp-th, he throws (Germ. wirft); salv-ath, 
he anoints; Goth. vairp-ip, salb-ép, but Ο. Κ΄, wirp-id, salb-éd. 

The tenuis 1s almost throughout organic. When termina- 
tional it is sometimes dropped after a ch, as riuch for riucht, fiuch 
for fiucht; in the 3rd sing. pres. of the verb it replaces excep- 
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tionally the ¢2, as nimat for nimath, and in like manner it stands 
for dét=dath, death; klit=tleth, cloth (Germ. kleid). Other 
documents place vice versa ¢h for ¢, as weth for wet, A.S. wit, 
wet; with for wit. This last change, however, seems never to 
occur where ¢ follows upon a mute or a spirant, and ¢ therefore 
always preserves its position in words such as brust, nacht, aft. 

The aspirate occurs under the sole sign of ¢2, yet it is supposed 
by grammarians to have had a softer sound in the middle and 
at the end, than at the beginning of words. The aspirate and 
media interchange occasionally, as séda for sdtha, cespes, and 
steth for sted, stead, place. The gemination ¢hth in aththa, 
father, judge, is better replaced by the single aspirate 72. 

Old Norse d, ¢, 5, p. The media, if initial, keeps always dis- 
tinct from both tenuis and aspirate. In the middle and at the 
end of words the combinations dd, md, nd, and /d, are preserved, 
while 76 and /6 are everywhere changed into zz and U/. In all 
other cases the aspirate has much encroached on the media in 
the middle as well as at the end of words. 

The tenuis ¢ takes the place of the media in the sing. pret. of 
strong verbs, as gialda, valere, galt ; halda, to hold, hélt ; falda, 
to fold, fév¢ ; compare further binda, batt; blanda, bléti (vide supra, 
sub lit. ἢ). The gemination ἐξ is organic in skattr, tribute: it 
arises from zt in mitt, meum; pité, tuum; sitt,suum; Aiéz, illud; 
ett, unum; instead of mint, pint, sint, &c.; tuttugu=tvintugu, 
twenty. We find caused by assimilation also the gemination 
in the neuter of adjectives, the roots of which, having dropped a 
consonant, end in a vowel, 6. g. fa@-tt, paucum, from fa-r; hd-té, 
altum, from 4d-r, instead of fa-t, Ad-t. For other encroachments 
on the media, see below. 

The aspirate is either hard (p), or soft (5), the former being 
met with only at the beginning of words. The soft aspirate 
comprises a far wider range than it does in the Saxon dialects. 
The media which, as we have seen above, can only stand after ὦ, 
m, 2) and in the gemination dd, is replaced by the aspirate 3, 
after all the vowels and the consonants 7, 7, ὁ, g, while upon the 
consonants 7, /, £, 8, the tenuis ¢ usurps its place; hence ὦ and 6 
ean no longer be distinguished after a vowel or the liquid 7, as 
proved by the following examples :—or5, word, Goth. vadrd ; 
26r6, earth, Goth. airp; verda, to become (Germ. werden), Goth. 
vairpan; gr, good, Goth. géds. This rule concerning the 
replacement of the media by the aspirate or the tenuis in certain 
positions is of great importance in the formation of the preterite 
of weak verbs where the termination da is to be added, either 
unaltered or changed either into a or ¢a, according to the rule 
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just mentioned. Hence we have the preterites vé/-da, fram-da, 
bren-da, kalla-Sa, svaf-Sa, glap-ta, from the verbs vil-ja, frem-ja, 
brenn-a, kall-a, svef-ja, glep-ja. The terminational 6 is dropped ~ 
before the ¢ of the neuter gender, and we therefore find Aaré for 
hardt, from har Sr, bold; vert for verdt, from verdr, worthy ; but 
where this δέ is preceded by a vowel it is assimilated into ¢¢, and 
shortens at the same time the preceding vowel, 6. g. gott, neut. 
of gédr, good; rautt from rauSr, red. 


3. Gutturals :—g, c, k, q (kw), ch, h, hh’ 


Gothie y, 4, q. The media g in the middle, as well as at the 
end of a word, 1s sometimes replaced by the spirant 4, a change 
which cannot be accounted for by any apparent law. Hence 
digands and dihands, veigan, vdih. The geminations gg, gh, 76, 
are like the Greek yy, yx, nasal, and are therefore rendered in 
the other Teutonic dialects by 2g, nk, e.g. Goth. stiggan, A.S. 
stingan, Goth. drigkan, O. H.Germ. trinkan, to drink; Goth. 
singgan, O.S. sincan, to sink. σφ, g9q, = gh, gq. As the 
single media, so also has its gemination, a certain relation to 
the spirant 4, the latter appearing in derivative forms often in 
the place of the former, e.g. gaggan, to go, gahts, gait (Germ. 
gang); sunggs, young, comp. juhiza. 

Whenever the derivative suffix ¢ follows upon a radical g or ὦ, 
the guttural must be changed into 4, as mah-ta, potui, from 
mag-an; véh-tvé from vakan, to wake: but in the and sing. 
pret. the guttural is preserved before the terminational ¢, as 
mag-t, potes; vdk-t from vak-an, sék-¢ from sak-an, incusare. 

ῳ 1s identical with our gu=kw. ΑΒ in dv, so in the combina- 
tion g=/w, the w sound seems to be a euphonic addition which 
has no etymological claim to its position, wherefore g is, in the 
cognate languages represented by the simple guttural, 6. g. géns, 
wife, Sansk. janis, Gr. γυνή. In later times, however, the 
usurper occasionally expels the legitimate guttural altogcther, 
as in Goth. vaérms, worms, instead of gadérms, Sansk. £rimis. 
This phenomenon becomes more frequent in O. H. Germ., e. g. 
weindn, to weep (Germ. weinen), which in Gothic still shows the 
original guttural gdindn. 

The Greek € is rendered by fs. 

Old High German g, 4, ch (hh, h). The media, which in the 
strict Old High German should be replaced by the tenuis, does 
indeed, but rarely, occur instead of the legitimate tenuis; but it 
is frequently used to fill the place of the spirant 7. But here 
again, as in the case of the dentals and lahials, Old High German 
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authors differ in the mode of applying the media. Isidor keeps 
up the Gothic media both at the beginning and at the end of a 
‘word, but he applies the tenuis only at the end, hence got ; 
stigan, steic (Germ. steigen, stieg). Before a thin vowel, 6 or 2, 
he introduces an 4, which appears to find a place there merely 
for the sake of preserving the guttural pronunciation of the g, as 
ghéban, to give, pret. gab, gheist, ghost (Germ. geist). Otfried 
and Tatian use the media quite in the Gothie fashion. 

‘In strict Old High German the Gothic tenuis & should be re- 
placed by the aspirate οὖ, as is the case in Isidor, while Otfried 
and ‘Tatian preserve the Gothic tenuis where it is terminational, 
but replace it by ch in the middle and at the beginning of words, 
except in the combinations ἐφ, nk, rk, which even Isidor likes 
to retain. The combination sf is in Otfried and Tatian already 
softened into sg, which seems to be the transition sound to the 
later sch. Hence jfisy=/ise, fish (Germ. fisch) ; himilisg = himilisc, 
heavenly (Germ. himmlisch), by the side of ezscén, eiscéta. 

The aspirate 4, ch (=44), as we have already seen, replaces the 
Gothic ᾧ. In the middle of a word this ch 1s sometimes ren- 
dered by 44, rarely by 4, while at the end the latter has the 
preference. This ὦ has of course nothing to do with the spirant 
h, from which it differed etymologically as well as in pronun- 
ciation. 

qu, answering to the Gothic gq, 15 in strict Old High German 
authors rendered by chu; herein also, following Grimm’s law, 
others write quh, or ghu, or simply ch, as chuédan, quhédan, ché- 
dan, all different modes of spelling one and the same word. 

z in Old High German is commonly rendered by ἦδ. 

The gemination ἀἦ (cc) used by Isidor and others 1s rendered 
by gg in Otfried and Tatian, and their £4 is identical with the 
Gothic gemination of the same kind which in strictly Old High 
German is often replaced by ced. 

The list of gutturals as used in the different Old High German 
authors appears thus! :— 


Tsrpor. OTFRIED. TATIAN. 
’ ᾽ δὼ Initial. . . . g (gh), ch 4, k g,k 
ue ἔν: te 3 Interior . . . g (gh), hh g, ch g, hh 
nil vinci Terminational . c,h 9; 9; 


Old Saxon g, ὁ (4). The media, besides its organic functions, 
has often to supply the spirants 7 and 4 in certain positions. 
(Comp. supra, sub litt. j, h.) 

The gemination has not the nasal sound of the Gothic, but 


1 Heine, p. 106. 
K 
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represents the Old High German ἐξ, as in segg, man, vir; wigg, 
horse ; seggjan, to say. 

The tenuis is rendered by ¢ or ὦ, both representing the same 
guttural sound. In the combination se the ὁ has been dropped 
in the words sa/, shall, debet; sodun, debent. gu=kw. 

The guttural aspirate occurs only exceptionally, and then it is 
inorganic, as in aktodoch, eighty, by the side of ahtedég, lichamo 
is ic-hamo. 

Anglo-Saxon g,¢ (=f). The media before thin vowels, 6 and 
ὃ, was very likely pronounced like the spirant 7, whence we find 
the preterites of gipan, to gape; gifan, to give; gitan, to con- 
ceive, to be geap, geaf, geat, where the e seems to be introduced 
for the sake of preserving for the g, before the preterite a, the 
same soft pronunciation it must have had before the vowel ὁ of 
the present. Even before the full vowels g can form alliteration 
with ge, and with the spirant 7 itself. The organic media is in 
later documents often dropped in consequence of contraction, 
e.g. ren, rain, for regen (Germ. regen); pen, servant, for pegen; 
penen, maid-servant, for pignan. gu occurs inverted into mg mm 
the forms fringe, frang, frungon, gefrungen, instead of frigne, 
fragn, &e. (Concerning the conversion of the terminational g to 4, 
see sub lit. ἢ.) The gemination gg in later, cg in earlier docu- 
ments is preserved even at the end of words, where other gemi- 
nations prefer dissolution, 6. g. ecg, edge; vicg, horse; secg, man; 
mecg, man; lecgan, to lay (Germ. legen). 

The tenuis is commonly rendered by 6, rarely by 4, whence 
ἔσθ, cirm, sound éke, kirm. Before a¢ it must be changed into 
h. cv=qu. 2 15 frequent, and occurs sometimes for hs, as in 
jeaz, coma, O.8. fahs ; sometimes as the inversion of 68, as 
jivas for fiscas ; axe, ashes, for asce, Goth. azgé. 

The guttural aspirate ch occurs only in later documents instead 
of the tenuis 6, as chirche, ich, for cyrce, ic. The words lichoma 
(corpus), fleschoma (corpus), bléchleor (pale-faced, fair), must be 
read lic-homa, flesc-homa, bléc-hleor. 

Old Frisian g, 4. The initial g preceding e or é may be ren- 
dered by the spirant 7, as jeva, to give ; jedd, money (Germ. geld) ; 
jést, ghost. The prefixes g, Je, γί, drop the initial consonant, as 
unge, eat; ungath, eunt, for gunge, gungath ; iuth, fundit, from 
guata. When in the middle of a word g occurs preceded by e 
and followed by a thin vowel or consonant, it is vocalized, and 
with its antecedent vowel forms the diphthong δὲ, which occasion- 
ally is condensed into 7; e.g. rei, rain, from regen ; brein, brain, 
from dregen ; neil, nail, from negel ; further condensed into drin, 
nil, &e. Before full vowels, as a and ~, the media g is preserved, 
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as in the plural forms degar, degum, wega, wegena; ein, own 
(Germ. eigen), for én; hkeia, key; hera for hegen, retain the 
vocalized forms. At the end of a word g can only occur in the 
combinations 7g and gg; im all other cases it is either vocalized, 
as 1067, humour, for wég; or it 1s replaced by ch. The gemination 
gq is, in the middle of a word, either replaced by the palatal dz 
(vid. infra), as in sidza for sigga, segga, to say; or it has been 
. voealized, leva for O.S. leggjan, to lay; but rarely it remains 
as In eg, gen. egges, edge. 

The tenuis is represented both by # and ce, the latter, however, 
never occurring before e or ὃ; & preserves its position in the 
middle and at the end of words, except where it yields to ch or 
the palatal. The gemination of the tenuis occurs rarely, as in 
smek, taste (Germ. geschmack), gen. smekkes; ekker, acre; stok, 
stokkes, stick (Germ. stock). gu=kw. x= hs in sax, knife, 
sword ; sextich, sixty. 

Change of Gutturals into Palatals.—Peculiar to Old Frisian is 
the conversion of a guttural into a palatal whenever at the be- 
ginning or in the middle of a word it is followed by ὦ or its 
Trubung 6, even when the vowel is dropped. At the beginning 
of a word the media g is not affected: the tenuis ἢ is replaced 
by a palatal sound, which we find rendered by sz and sth, when- 
ever it precedes an 7 or 6 which is followed by a single consonant 
or by a combination which contains a liquid; e.g sthereke, 
church ; szin for kin, chin: & remains in ferva, findere, to carve ; 
kersten, Christian. Owing to a mistaken analogy this change 
is also effected before 6 where it is Umlaut of a, and e then 
is fond of passing into 2, e.g. szetel and sthitel by the side of 
ketel, kettle, Goth. katils; tzilih, Lat. caliz; tzirl, tzerl, churl, 
A.S. ceorl; szelner, cellar, Lat. cellarium. The tenuis remains 
in keda, chain, Lat. catena ; kempa, champion, &c. 

In the middle of a word gis replaced by dz, and & by ἔδ, tz, 
tsz, under the same conditions as mentioned in the preceding 
ease. The combination zg 15 converted into 282, nk into nz, 6. g. 
ledza, O.8. leqqjan, to lay; lidza, O.S. liggian, to lie; sedza, to 
say; spretsa and spreka, to speak; thenzja and thanka, to think. 
As to the pronunciation of these palatals, sz, sth, tz, and ¢sz, 
may have sounded like the English οὐ in ‘church,’ dz like g in 
‘gentleman.’ In West Frisian, where the palatal is far more 
common than in East Frisian, they adopted a simpler mode of 
rendering the palatal sounds by the letter z or s. 

The negation ze as well as pronouns may, as occasionally in 
Anglo-Saxon, be joined to the following word, in which case an 
Initial w, 2, th, is dropped, e. g. nella=ne willa, nolle; nertha= 

K 2 
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ne wertha, non fieri; nesa=ne wesa, non esse; nelbba=ne hebba, 
non habere; mét=md hit ; thit= thu hit ; mujem for muge him. 

Old Norse g, ὦ. The terminational gin the pret. sing. of strong 
verbs is often dropped, and in this case a preceding diphthong 
condensed into a single long vowel; 2g under the same circum- 
stances becomes 44, but a terminational g can in this case never 
become 4. The gemination gg may be (1)=A S. cg, Ο. 5. ga, 
as seqgr, man; segqja, to say; leaqja, to lay, better seqja, leqja, 
as in older manuscripts, since the gemination was the later result 
of the suppression of the 7. (2) In the combinations egg and 79g 
the media gis a converted 7 and was, according to Old Norse 
tendencies, doubled at the end and in the middle of words, thus 
egg, egg (A. S. dg, O. H. Germ. 62). (3) The combinations 699, 
ygqg=Goth. aggv, σοῦ, which in Old Norse may, as in other 
dialects, be also rendered by diphthongs; e.g. gloggr, Goth. 
glaggvus, O. H. Germ. klawér, klauwér, A.8. gledv; hézgva, to 
hew (O. H. Germ. Aauwan, A. S. hedvan). 

The tenuis & is also rendered by ὁ, chiefly at the end of words ; 
the gemination is c# in earlier, ἀξ in later documents. The Old 
Norse gemination, however, very rarely occurs in cases parallel 
to the Anglo-Saxon gemination ce or the O.S. kk, as rekya, evol- 
vere, O.S. rekhyan ; but it commonly takes the place of ng, nh. 
kt 1s sometimes assimilated into ¢¢. x=hs in lax, salmon; φαΐ, 
OX; vara, to wax, grow. w#@=cs in 6x, ax, O.S. acus; sex, six— 
droppel in 86 {{1, sixth. gu= kv. 


MIDDLE TEUTONIC. 


LiquIps. 


Middle High German. / in some very rare cases supersedes 
r, and is itself superseded by 2, e.g. kilche for kirche or chirche, 
church ; Anobelouch, garlic, for O. H. Germ. ehlobilouch: by the 
side of ode, oder, or, we find frequently a/de. 

The terminational m of the inflexions 1s now throughout (except 
dat. sing.) weakened into x, and even the m of the root yields 
occasionally to ἡ, e.g. hein for heom, home; oheim for oheim, 
uncle; Jan for lam, lame; arn for arm. But whenever this 
inorganic z takes its place again in the middle of the word it 
must return to m: lein, leimes; arn, armes. In modern German 
the terminational m has in this latter case been replaced. m is 
dropped in ἠδ for némen, to take; hon for komen, to come; 
Jrun for frumen. These, however, are quite isolated fori 
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m is, in the middle of words, occasionally dropped : sixt, since, 
becomes s#¢ (Germ. seit, cf. O. Engl. sith); O. H. Germ. chuning, 
king, becomes /iinic (Germ. konig). 

7 suffers apocope in several adverbs: dd, there (Germ. da); 
wd, where (Germ. wo); fie, here (Germ. hier, obs. hie); sd, so 
(Germ. so), for O. H. Germ. dar, huar, hiar, sar; but the r is 
preserved in dar, thither; war, whither; 4ér, hither (O. H. Germ. 
dara, huara, hiara). Both mé and mér, more (Germ. mér), are 
used. The fluctuation between r and s we shall notice hereafter 
(vid. sub lit. 5). Peculiar to some manuscripts is the inversion 
of the prefix er when preceded by a word ending in a vowel, or 7, 
or 2; e.g. dorebeizle=dé erberzte, wirreslagen=wir erslagen, unre- 
chant=unerchant. The r is dropped in wélé for wérlt, world 
(Germ. welt). 

The gemination of liquids is rather frequent: //2 is organic in 
the words adi, all; vallen, to fall; stal, gen. stadles, stall; vel, 
gen. velles, skin; géllen, to shout; swellen, to swell: inorganic 
“i arises chiefly out of 2, e.g. helle, hell; stellen, to put; wille, 
will; Aille, cover. mm is organic in klimmen, to climb; swim- 
men, to swim; brimmen, to roar ;— inorganic for mb (mp), in 
wamme = wambe, womb; kam = kamb, comb; zimmer = zimber, 
timber, building ; amt = ambet, O. H. Germ. ambaht, ambitus ;— 
for mn, stimme = stimne, voice; verdammen from damnen, to damn, 
condemn. zm is organic in spinzen, to spin ; gewinnen, to win; 
bannen, to banish; fanne, fir; minne, love; brunne, fountain ; 
sunne, sun; diinne, thin ;—inorganic from 27: henne, hen; kinne, 
kin; Sridnne, armour, breast-plate ;—from mn: neunen, Goth. 
namnjan. rr organic: wérren, to impede; kérren, to grunt; 
sperren, to close; zerren, to tear, to tease ;—inorganic from 7s: 
arre, erroneous ; dirre, dry ;—from rz: verre for verne, far (Germ. 
fern); but s¢érre is only dialectically used for the common séérue, 
star (Germ. stern, Goth. stairné, O.N. stiarna, O. H. Germ. 
stérno; but O.S. stérro, A.S. steorra). 

Old and Middle English. / in words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
is commonly preserved ; in such of French derivation it is often 
softened into ἡ, e.g. O. Engl. faus, false; assaut, assault; cau- 
dron, caldron ; shaffaut, scaffold!. It is dropped in eche, each, 
A.S. ale; whiche for wilke, A.S. hwilie, which; O. Engl. swilke, 
M. Engl. swiche, A.S. swilic, such. 

m and x occupy the same position as in Anglo-Saxon. Where 
in this dialect they are dropped, they remain so through Old 
English, Middle English, and New English. mm is dropped 


1 wéde, wood, lignum, has nothing in common with the Dutch woud, forest, silva ; 
the former being the A.S. wudu, lignum, the latter the A. 5. weald, silva. 
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already in A.S8. /¢/ for Goth. fimf, five (Germ. fiinf); sé/te, O. H. 
Germ. samfte, soft (Germ. sanft). % is regularly omitted before 
23,5, 8: A.S. gds, goose; 165, tooth; ds, us, for O. H. Germ. 
kans, Goth. tunpus, unsis ; Germ. gans, zahn, uns, where the 2 1s 
preserved: so also honnte for Engl. could, M. Engl. coude, A.S. 
cide, pret. of cunnan. But Old English frequently drops ~ where 
Anglo-Saxon had retained it, i.e. in inflexions and the termina- 
tions of adverbs, e.g. A.S. eftan, foran, hinan, hwanan, nidan, 
ditan, panan; O. Engl. and M. Engl. afer, after, before, henne, 
hennes, hens, hence; wanne, whennes, whens, whence, &c. 

7 occupies the same position as in Anglo-Saxon. The meta- 
thesis of 7, which in Anglo-Saxon already had begun, continues 
in Old English, as brid, bridde, bird; A.S. brid and bird ; wrohte, 
wrought, worked, A.S. wohrte, wrohte; frost, A.S. frost and 
forst ; bernen, to burn, A.S. deornan, brinnan (Germ. brennen) ; 
rennen and ernen, to leak, to run, A.S. rinnen, irnan (Germ. rin- 
nen); Aerse, cress, Δ. ὅδ. cresse and cerse. 


SPIRANTS. 


Middle High German. w must be kept altogether distinct 
from the soft aspirate v, so that winden, wand, wunden, are differ- 
ent words from vinden, vand, vunden. In the middle of words this 
spirant occurs chiefly between two vowels, e.g. frowwe, woman 
(Germ. frau); viwwe, repentance (Germ. reue); sénewe, sinew 
(Germ. sehne), where the preceding vowel may be dropped, as 
melwe for melewe, meal (Germ. mehl); varwe for varewe, colour 
(Germ. farbe); so also in grdwen, to become grey (Germ. ergrauen); 
cldwen, ungulis (Germ. klauen); pfdwe, peacock (Germ. pfau); 
kléwes, gen. of klé, clover (Germ. klee). While thus the spirant 
w remains in its ancient position after long vowels, it appears 
that it affects short vowels which precede it, and, in accord- 
ance with the general tendency of the development of the 
language to destroy ancient correptions, changes ew, 2, ww, into 
eww, 1uw, Ouw,—iuw especially being a most favourite combina- 
tion in the Middle High German dialect, so that it stands not 
only for zw, but even for the organic zu, as fiuwer, tiuwer, for 
jiure, fire (Germ. feuer); tiwre, dear (Germ. teuer). By this 
confusion of zw and cww the strong conjugations are materially 
affected and two classes thrown into one, so that schrien, pret. 
schrei, has in the plur. and part. schriuwen, geschriuwen, instead 
of schriwen, geschriwen; and bliwwen, pret. blou, has in the plur. 
and part. dliwwen, geblinwen, instead of bluwen, gebluwen. In 
all these cases the w is not introduced for the sake of euphony, 
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but has been organically developed from the vowel zw, an origin 
which plainly shows its nature as a true spirant and its distinct- 
ness from the aspirate v; and this fact is further illustrated by 
the interchange of w and 4 which existed in Old High German 
already, as O. H. Germ. sdéhen for sdwen, to sow; /ohé for fowe, few; 
and M. H. Germ. schiwwen for schiuhen, vereri (Germ. scheuen). 

At the end of words the spirant was preserved in Gothic after 
long vowels or consonants, as div, valv ; after a short vowel it 
was vocalized in uw, as snau, kniu, instead of snav, kniv: in Old 
High German the spirant at the end of words was always either 
vocalized in w or 0, or suffered apocope; in Middle High German 
it always suffers apocope without being vocalized, where it 
stands in unaccentuated terminations, as mél, gar, O. H. Germ. 
mélo, meal, garo, ready ; also in the accentuated root, when it 
follows after d, &, ὅ, uo, te, as grd, grey; brd, brow; spi, spue ; 
ruo, quiesce ; he, succidit ; as a, in the terminational Ou, in, eu, 
we have apocope of the w, e.g. dlou, tou, niu, getriu, for blouw, 
flagellavit (conf. Eng. blow, ictus) ; touw, dew; niuw, new, &e. 
Even in the middle of words w is always dropped where syncope 
of the terminational 6 takes place, whence drdx instead of brdwen, 
dat. plur. of brd, brow ; fréude instead of fréuwde, téun instead 
of touwen. 

7 at the beginning of words is not very frequent. Examples are 
ja, yes; gar, year; jagen, to chase ; ydmer, grief (Germ. jammer) ; 
jehen, to say, speak, admit; junc, young; gener, 1116, In the 
middle of words 7 has commonly been dropped, except in a few 
words where it kept its position after / and r by transforming 
itself into g, as ferge, ferry, nautus, for ferje; talgen, delere, 
A.S. dilgjan; but immediately after a long vowel the spirant 
has more frequently been preserved, as d/uejen, to bloom (Germ. 
bluhen) ; éruejen, Germ. brihen ; gluejen, to glow (Germ. glii- 
hen); fruege, early, przecox (Germ. fruhe). In all these words 
the we is the Umlaut of wo, caused by the spirant 7, the remainder 
of the verbal suffix ja: where, therefore, the 7 1s dropped the 
eause of the Umlaut is removed, and the original vowel wo re- 
sumes its place, as in the contracted infinitives dluon, bruon, 
gluon. The same rule holds good for the combination @ in 
krajen, to crow; sajen, to sow; majen, to mow, which are con- 
tracted into 6/du or blen, krdén or kren, &e. After ve as well as 
@ the spirant 7 is occasionally replaced in manuscripts by 9. The 
contractions we have just mentioned have led to some confusion, 
because words with the combination @/ are also contracted into 
@,as ben, dren, for behen, drehen, just as schuon for schuohen, 
ealecis, and ruow for rwowen, quiescere; and when the contrac- 
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tion again was dissolved, it easily happened that dren became 
drajen, and kren became krehen. 

s. The simple spirant is preserved in many words. Examples: 
—glas, glass; gras, grass; hase, hare; nase, nose; esel, ass; rise, 
giant; sus, thus; hese, cheese; wise, wise (Germ. weis) ; spise, 
meat (Germ. speise) ; 26s, loose; rése, rose; més, mouse (Germ. 
maus) ; /#s, louse (Germ. lause); ¢ésent, thousand (Germ. tau- 
send). os, horse; kus, kiss; gewis, certain, take in the middle 
of the word the gemination. The s which in Old High German 
had been changed into 7 is not replaced again, therefore Jer, 
berry; mér, more; rér, reed, Goth. basi, mdis, rdus. On the 
‘ whole, the spirant s shows far more stability than either w or 4, 
if we except the case of rhotacism we have just mentioned. 

h, as an initial, is inorganic in heischen, to urge, where the 
older manuscripts have still the correct form eschen ; in a similar 
manner heidechse by the side of eidechse, lizard. At the end of 
words / is always converted into ch. In the middle of words ἢ 
is retained between two vowels, as δία θη, to slay (Germ. schla- 
gen); trahen, a tear (Germ. thrane); zaher,a tear (Germ. zahre) ; 
séhen, to see (Germ. sehen); whe, cattle (Germ. vieh); zéhen, 
ten (Germ. zehn); déhe, clay (Germ. thon); vahen, to catch 
(Germ. fangen); πάθῃ, near (Germ. nahe). It is interpolated 
between two vowels, an occurrence which in Gothic and Old 
High German already is observed, and then tends to preserve 
the shortness of the preceding vowel. In modern German this 
object would be obtained by doubling the consonant, while 4 is 
used just in the opposite case, to lengthen the preceding vowel. 
Middle High German consequently writes Dénihél, Gdbrihél, in 
order to avoid the forms Dédniél, Gdbriél. h is dropped alto- 
gether with its succeeding vowel where syncope takes place, as 
stél, νά, hdn, for stahel, steel (Germ. stahl); vahen, to catch 
(Germ. fangen) ; hahen, to hang (Germ. hangen). 

The most important combinations which this spirant forms 
are fs and ἦς. Examples of the combination 4s:—wahs, wax 
(Germ. wachs); wahsen, to wax (Germ. wachsen); ahsel, axle 
(Germ. achsel) ; 8678, six (Germ. sechs); /wis, fox (Germ. fuchs) ; 
ohse, ox (Germ. ochse); jflahs, flax (Germ. flachs)—examples all 
of which are found in Old High German already, and which in 
Anglo-Saxon and English render the 4s by &s (4), and in Modern 
German by cs pronounced hike 4s. A¢ occurs in the words at, 
eight (Germ: acht); mahé, might (Germ. macht); naht, night 
(Germ. nacht) ; man-siaht, man-slaughter (cf. Germ. schlacht) ; 
réht, right (Germ. προ); /féhten, to fight (Germ. fechten) ; 
tohter, daughter (Germ. tochter); (/zeA¢, light (Germ. licht). 
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With this M. H. Germ. δέ corresponds A.S. δ in the identical 
words, ahta, mtht, niht, &e., the former represented by the Modern 
Germ. cht, the latter by the Engl. git. ἦέ has arisen from the 
foreign ct in dihten (Lat. dictare, Germ. dichten), and in rare 
instances is used for the German οὐ and gf, as in the anomalous 
preterites, mohte, might (Germ. mochte), suohte, sought (Germ. 
suchte), &c., w yhich in O. H. Germ. already had ht. ht is some- 
times used for the organic cht, as in laht, mahte, schahte. 

Old and Middle English. The spirant wis in Old English 
sometimes replaced by the aspirate v, as was and vas, wende and 
vende. The Teutonic w is rendered in French by gu, and many 
Teutonic words have come back into English in their French 
garb. Hence it happens that of some words we have in English 
the German and the French form side by side, as wile and guile, 
ward and guard, &c. (Compare the same letter under the head- 
ings, New Teutonic, English.) w is preserved in the middle of 
words after long vowels, 6. g. dlawe, knowe, sowe, grewe, but it is 
dropped in Ὁ. Engl. feor, four, A.S. feower ; saule, soul, A.S. 
sdwel ; wheol, wheel, A. S. hweowol; and in compounds, as 
O. Engl, oft, aught, A.S. dht, duht, d-wiht, quedam res; nodt, 
naught, A.S. 2-d-wiht. ma is the negation ze. The termina- 
tional w is dropped in O. Engl. ¢ve and ue, where Anglo- 
Saxon already writes more frequently ¢red and cned than tredw 
and cvedw ; itis vocalized when following 6, as M. Engl. blew, 
grew, sew, threw. The Anglo-Saxon combination wé drops the w, 
but wr retains it, as O. Engl. wrape, wrath; wreken, to wreak. 
‘The Anglo-Saxon cw is represented in Old English by gu: quel- 
ten, from which N. Engl. ¢o quell and to kill; O. Engl. comen, 
to come, A. S. cuman and cwiman. The A.S. dw is inverted in 
wh, O. Engl. wher, whet, white; or w simply 15 used, as wer, 
wat, wen. Middle English adopts wé exclusively. 

Jj, the Anglo-Saxon spirant, is replaced in Old English by g or 
y, as ge and ye, get and yet. Where 7 occurs in the middle of a 
word, Old English assimilates it to the preceding consonant, and 
the gemination is preserved in Middle English and New English, 
e.g. sellan for seljan. But for the lost Anglo-Saxon spirant 
letter a new 7 comes into the language with the French spirant 7, 
which in Old English is rendered by g ory, as gewes and Jews, 
gywel and jewel. In Middle English it becomes more frequent, 
the greater the number of French words imported, and here also 
it is sometimes replaced by g, sometimes even by ch, as sudjettes, 
suget, sochet—all standing for the French seyyet; magestee for 
majesté. From this it would almost appear as if g, 7, and ch, had 
been very similar if not identical in pronunciation. 
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s in Anglo-Saxon already yields often to rhotacism, as pret. 
sing. ceds, elegi; forleds, amisi; dreds, cecidi; plur. euron, forluron, 
druron ; part. coren, forloren, droren. In Old English the 7 dis- 
appears from the preterite, but is preserved in the participle— 
ycorn, torn; but even in these, Middle English drops the 7 and 
replaces the s—chosen, lost (but the Old English form in the 
M. Engl. and N. Engl. forlorn). 8. is preserved by a succeeding 
t, as in dorst, durst, dare, A.S. dearr=dears, Goth. daurs. A.S. 
sc becomes in Old English and Middle English sh and sch, or se 
and sk, e.g. skam and scham, ship and schip (sometimes even 88). 

h before ὦ, x, 7, where in Anglo-Saxon it was often omitted, 
is never used in Old English, hence Α. 5. δά, bread; hladan, 
to lade; Alud, loud; hring, ring ; hnecca, neck, are in Old English 
loue, laden, lud, ring, necke. hw, as we have already observed, 
becomes in Old English wA, or simply w; in Middle English 
always wh. h in the middle and at the end of words was, in 
Anglo-Saxon, already often dropped, as sleahan, sledn, to slay; 
seohon, se6n, to see; taker, ter, tear; rah, ra; féh, fa; tah, td; 
feoh, feo; sceoh, sceo; QO. Engl. slen, sen, tere, roe, foe, toe, fe, 
sho. Final / is often turned in Old English and Middle English 
into g, sometimes gh, as A.S. heah, O. Engl. hig, hie, M. Engl. 
hig, heig, N. Engl. high; A.S. neah, O. Engl. nig, nie, M. Engl. 
nig, neig, N. Engl. nigh; A.S. peoh, O.Engl. pegh, M. Engl. thigh 
and thie, N. Engl. thigh; A.S. pedh, O. Engl. pogh, M. Engl. 
tho, though, N. Engl. though. The A.S. ὁ in the combination 
δέ is rendered in Old English and Middle English by 4é, gt, or 
ght, the latter remains in New English (vid. New Teutonic, 
English). The ὦ in French words, when initial, was sometimes 
dropped, sometimes retained, probably never pronounced, as 
honour and onour, homage and omage, heir and eyr. 


MUTES. 


1. Labials. 


Middle High German. The relation of the tenuis and media 
of labials, as of mutes in general, is regulated by rules unknown 
to Old High German, according to which at the end of words 
only the tenues, in the middle of words only the mediz, are ad- 
missible. If therefore a media happens to occur at the end ofa 
word, it must be changed into the tenuis, and if a tenuis finds 
its place in the middle of a word, it must be changed into the 
media, e.g. geben, gap, give, gave; diep, thiet, gen. diebes. 

The relation of the aspirate is rather complicated, because, 
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as in Old High German already, this class of letters very often 
evades the application of Grimm’s law. The Gothic or Saxon 
tenuis is in Middle High German in accordance with the rule 
represented by the aspirate; but the organic 6 of Low Ger- 
man, which in High German should be rendered by 2 (as ὦ by 4), 
commonly preserves its position in the latter dialect too, and 
yields to the tenuis » only at the end of words. The media, 
therefore, which in High German properly has to take the 
place of the Low German aspirate, is already engaged else- 
where, and the aspirate left to shift for itself. Thus then we 
have two distinct aspirates in High German, one which stands 
for the Gothic tenuis, the other which runs parallel to the 
Gothic aspirate. The former occurs as an initial chiefly in words 
taken from the Latin, where they show the tenuis » which Old 
High German already Germanized into ph, pph, pf, as pfaffe, 
papa; pfawe, pavo; pflanze, planta; pfunt, pondus; pfilaere, 
pilarius. These words consistently retained in Low German the 
Latin tenuis, as we see on comparing the English words plant, 
pound, pillar, &c. It indeed appears that all the words begin- 
ning with a yf are of a foreign origin, though in many cases they 
are of such ancient date and thorough German type that one 
feels inclined to seek for a Teutonic descent. But in this we 
must chiefly inquire whether the word exists in several or in 
but one Teutonic dialect, whether it has a root in a Teutonic or 
in a foreign language; if the former is the case, its Teutonic 
origin is more likely, if the latter, we may put it down as a 
foreign word. Thus Grimm derives pfat, path, O. 8. paédh, from 
the Gr. πάτος : for if it were German it would use the common 
aspirate 7 or v instead of the ph, as does vuoz, L. Germ. /0¢, foot, for 
mod-ds. Even pfluoc, A.S. plég, O. N. plégr, plough (Germ. pflug), 
is set down as foreign; and the verb pflégen, solere, which has 
the essentially Teutonic characteristics of the Ablaut, claims in 
vain a Teutonic descent, for the existence of its Ablaut, though 
beyond a doubt in Middle High German, is very uncertain in 
Old High German, Old Norse and Old Saxon; and in Gothic 
the word is wanting altogether. In the middle of words this pf 
(instead of #) occurs as a favourite combination with the liquid 
m, e.g. kampf, fight; tampf, vapour (Germ. dampf); strump/, 
stocking ; stwmpf, truncus, stump: gf with x occurs only after the 
prefix ex for ent, O. H. Germ. anti, as enpfdhen, to receive (Germ. 
empfangen) ; enpfinden, to feel (Germ. empfinden) ; enjflliehen, to 
escape (Germ. entflichen). This pf is very common after short 
vowels, as zop/, cirrus; apfel, apple; zapfe, tap; Aripfen, to gripe, 
rapere ; copfer, copper ; tropfe, drop. . (But the same words occur 
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with ff as well.) After long vowels, however, whether in the 
middle or at the end of words we find only /, never 27, or ff, as 
slaf, slifes, sleep; grifen, greif, to gripe; triefen, trouf, to drop; 
J always after 7, commonly aftcr # and 7, never after m. 

The second aspirate, which runs parallel to the aspirate in Low 
German is sometimes indicated by v, sometimes by 7, which the 
manuscripts use indiscriminately. Grimm proposes to use v In 
all cases; but editors of manuscripts generally adopt 7, before u, 
and some of them even before zu, /, and 7, where others prefer Ὁ, 
so that we may in one and the same word find v and 7 as the 
initial, e.g. vinden, vant, funden, find, found, found. In the 
middle of a word v should always be used, never /; for in this 
position it really indicates the soft aspirate and exchanges with 7, 
as does 4 with p, or ὦ with ¢; hence wolf, wolves, wolf; zwivel, 
doubt; frevel, crime; hof, hoves, court: but on the whole ex- 
amples of this kind are rare in purely Teutonic words. For the 
opposite reason for which we require v in the middle, we put 7 
always at the end of words. Foreign words always retain their 
J; but the v of foreign words always becomes / at the end, as 
brief (Lat. breve), whilst at the beginning it may be rendered. 
by for v. 

The organic gemination of y is very frequent; jf, where it 
occurs, is Inorganic, and stands for the terminational yf, which 
is commonly changed into ff in the middle of the word. 46 1s 
found in foreign words only. 

Old and Middle English, The tenuis holds the same position 
as in Anglo-Saxon. It 15 interpolated in the words, O. Engl. 
sempster, seamster, A.S. sedmestre; solempne, solemn. (Compare 
New Teutonic, English.) The media also, when occurring at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word, remains intact; but as a 
final letter it 1s often dropped, as dam, dum, wam, clime, by the 
side of lamb, dumb, wamb (womb), climb. It is interpolated after 
min M. Engl. slomder, to slumber, A.S. slumerian; O. Engl. 
and M. Engl. dmb, A.S. lim. The aspirate f is often replaced 
in Old English by its softer relative v, where it is initial, as 
vogel, bird, for fogel, vul for ful, vise for 3286, fish—in which case 
New English always replaces the hard aspirate; and frequently 
in the middle of a word—in which latter case the soft aspirate 
remains in New English too (see New Teutonic, English). / is 
dropped in M. Engl. hefed, hed, head, Α. 5. heafod, O. Engl. and 
M. Engl. wifman, wimman, womman, A.S. wif-man. ph and 7 are 
in Old English and Middle English often used indiscriminately, 
as Farisee and Pharisee, Filippe and Philippe, and Middle English 
replaces ph by f, as in fantom, fantasie. Thus we observe in 
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Old English and Middle English a great inconsistency in the 
application of the letters v and Κ fand pA, until, in New English, 
the national idiom decides in favour of one or another in each 
particular word. 

The Romance v is always adopted with the foreigh word, 6. ρ΄. 
veray, true, very (French vraz), vertew, vessell, &e. 


2. Dentals. 


Middle High German. The general relations between media 
and tenuis we have touched upon already; as a rule the tenuis 
always supplants the media at the end of a word, and vice 
versa, the tenuis, when receding from the end to the middle of 
a word, must be changed into the media. This rule however 
must so far be modified, as the roots of strong verbs ending in 
id, ied = Goth. ezp, wp, change d into ¢ not only at the end 
but in the middle of the word too, if they have a short vowel 
in the Ablaut. Examples :—sziden, sneit. snite, gésniten, to cut 
(Germ. schneiden, schnitt, geschnitten) ; szeden, s6t, suten, gesoten, 
to seethe, boil (Germ. sieden, sott, gesotten). This process in 
Middle High German is something parallel to the change of 6 
into ὦ in Anglo-Saxon, 6. g. savSan, snidon ; séodan, sudon. 

When two words, the former ending in s, the latter beginning 
with ὦ, coalesce into one, the d is changed into the tenuis ¢, 6. g. 
bistu, muostu, listu, deste=des diu (= Lat. quo and eo with the 
comp.), 28 du (imp. lege). 

As the tenuis supplants the media at the end, in a like manner 
the media may supersede the tenuis when in the middle of a 
word it occurs after /, m, or x. This is chiefly the case with the 
termination ¢e of the weak verb, as ante and kande, cognovit ; 
rimte and γάμο, excessit; wolte and wolde, voluit. The com- 
binations de and ¢e are sometimes dropped by syncope, as schat= 
schadet, gesmit =gesmidet, ermort =ermordet, gekleit = gekleidet, 
trit=tritet, bit=bitet. This syncope, as we see from the ex- 
amples, takes place in the 3rd pers. sing. of the present tense, 
and especially in the pret. part. of weak verbs. It is strange 
that it does not affect the radical vowel at all, while similar 
syncope with gutturals lengthens the preceding vowel. 

z occurs in two modifications z and 3 (see supra, Old High Ger- 
man), and the rule for their application is pretty much the same 
as in Old High German. At the beginning of a word we find 
always z, as also in the middle and at the end of words after the 
liquids /, x, 7, and after short vowels; 3, on the other hand, 15 
rarely used after consonants, but very frequently after vowels. 
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With consonants it chiefly occurs where syncope has taken 
place, e.g. héng=han eg, hirg=hir eg. When it is used after long 
vowels we put it both at the end and in the middle of a word ; 
occurring after a short vowel it is single g at the end, and 35 in 
the middle of the word, e. g. a3 den, beig bizzen. 5. is dropped 
in the verb /du, ldt, lie, for lagen, laeget, eg, and before the 
superlative termination ste, where 3, together with its succeeding 
vowel suffers syncope, as groeste, beste, leste, for groegiste, begsiste, 
lezziste, greatest, best, last; sometimes with ‘rick-Umlaut,’ 
groste, baste. 

The gemination ἐξ occurs after the vowels a and especially 2; 
dd never. zz-1s commonly rendered by ἐξ (sometimes ¢ or cz), 
e.g. hatze, cat; tatze, foot, claw; setzen, to place, to set; wetzen, 
to wet; wtze, wit; switzen, to sweat; hitze, heat. (Compare the 
¢ in the identical English words and the ἐφ in Germ. hatze, tatze, 
&e.) 55: gagge, street (Germ. gafe'); wagzzer, water (Germ. 
wafer); hagzzen, to hate (Germ. hafen); mezze/, nettle (Germ. 
nefel) ; megzer, knife (Germ. mefer) ; é3en, to eat (Germ. efen) ; 
wiggzen, to wit, know (Germ. wifen). (Concerning the relation of 
this 3 to the Modern German βὶ and the English ¢, see New Teu- 
tonic, German.) 

The combinations into which dentals enter with other con- 
sonants remain on the whole the same as in Old High German, 
so that even ¢w and dw are still kept distinct, as in ¢wére, dwarf 
(Germ. zwerg), and dwérch, athwart (Germ. zwerch); the latter, 
however assuming in late Middle High German documents the 
inorganic form ¢w, which, like the organic fw, is n New High 
German converted into zw (see New Teutonic, German), while 
the Middle High German zw represents the same combination 
in Old High German. 

Old English and Middle English. The Anglo-Saxon tenuis 
¢, in its initial position, is preserved through Old English, Middle 
English, and New English, and even in the middle and at the 
end of words, Old English persistently keeps up the Anglo- 
Saxon tenuis which in Middle English occasionally, and more 
frequently in New English, had to yield to the encroachment of 
other consonants. (See New Teutonic, English.) 

The fluctuation between the media d and the soft aspirate ὅ 
which had commenced in Anglo-Saxon already, continues in Old 
English and Middle English, as Aider, wider, weder, or wither, 
&ec., until New English finally decided in favour of the aspirate 
hither, whither, weather. The media is dropped in O. Engl. 


1 Commonly spelt gasse, &c. 
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gospell, for A. 8. god-spell ; O. Engl. answeren, A.S. and-swarian, 
Germ. ani-worten. d is interpolated in punder, thunder, A.S. 
wnor. 

Though the distinction of a soft and a hard aspirate, which 
Anglo-Saxon indicated by the signs 6 and p very probably 
continued in Old English (as in fact it exists in the English of 
the present day), the distinction was no longer kept up in writ- 
ing, and Old English documents commonly rendered both aspi- 
rates by p, Middle English by ¢4. 

d for th in O. Engl. magde, maid; redie, ready (A.S. meged 
and magden, hreS and hred); M. Engl. cude, could; O. Engl. 
quod, quoth; A.S. cwe@d. 

z, which is no Anglo-Saxon letter, becomes in Old English 
rather numerous, being: imported with French words, and later 
on assuming an unusual position by supplanting the organic 
g, e.g. dozter for dogter, daughter, zeres for geres, zimmes for 
gimmes, gems. From this inorganic position, however, z soon 
disappears again, and is restricted to its place in foreign, 1. 6. 
non-Teutonic words. 


3. Gutturals. 


Middle High German. The tenuis is commonly rendered by 
ἦ, in some manuscripts by ¢; Grimm puts ὁ at the end, ὦ at 
the beginning and the middle of words. The gemination ἐξ is 
expressed by οὐ. Some manuscripts use οὗ in words where the 
correctness of the tenuis ἃ cannot be doubted, and such erroneous 
spelling must be considered a fanciful innovation of the copyists. 
This is especially the case at the beginning of words, where 
High German, instead of following Grimm’s law by placing 
the aspirate ch for the Low German tenuis, prefers to adopt the 
latter and keep it up in spite of rules and laws, while the dentals 
and labials are more consistent in this case and introduce the 
regular aspirate, z for ¢, and pffor y. But on the other hand 
the High German £ also takes the place of the Gothic g, and 
follows in this the dictates of Grimm’s law. Thus then in 
German words & commonly corresponds (1) to the Gothic 4, 
chiefly at the beginning of words, which however may be turned 
into the aspirate in the middle and at the end of words, and (2) 
to the Gothic media g chiefly at the end of words, where Middle 
High German never tolerates any media whatever, but always 
converts it into the tenuis. The interchange of the guttural 
tenuis and media is regulated by the same rules laid down for 
dentals and labials. 
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g is a frequently oceurring consonant at the beginning and 
in the niddle of words; at the end it is, as we have just stated, 
always replaced by the tenuis. g suffers syncope in morne for 
morgene, to-morrow ; pflit, tit for pfliget ; ligt, suescit, jacet. It 
15 vocalized in ὁ in the combination eg, e being the Umlaut of a 
more ancient a in aqi (the Umlaut produced by the inflexional 2) ; 
and sometimes both the forms eg and δ΄ are used side by side, 
e. g. leite=legte, laid, posuit; treit=tregt, fert; cise = egese, 
fear; meide = megede, maid; gein = gegen, versus (οἵ, a-gain, 
a-gain-st) ; getreide=getregede, corn. Later authors introduce the 
vocalization e even for age, as meit=maget, kleit=klaget, plan- 
git; seit =saget, dicit; ge-seit = ge-saget, dictus: the Umlaut ὁ 
in these words is, of course, inorganic, because for klagt, magt, no 
forms like klegt, megt exist. A case opposite to this vocalization 
of g in z is the development of g from 7 (see sub hit. ἢ). 

The media g sometimes supplants the 4 in the conjugation of 
the strong verb, so that (1) the verb ziehen, for instance, in the 
pret. and pret. part. adopts everywhere g for 4 when the latter 
recedes from the end to the middle of the word, as zége, traxisti ; 
zugen, traxerunt ; gezogen, tractus: at the end however it must not 
be changed into the tenuis σός, zuoc ; though we find the aspirate 
in z6ch, which stands for the original 2 in 20h. (2) Some verbs 
change the final ch (which stands for 4) into ὁ (which stands for g), 
e.g. slahen, to slay, pret. sluoc, sluege, sluogen, geslagen, instead 
of sluoh, sluehe, &c. To the same category belongs the word 
genuoc, genuoge, enough, for Goth. gandhs, gandhéi, and the in- 
organic forms of the verb séen, to see. Such changes of 4 
into ὁ and g in the conjugation of the strong verb occur some- 
times in Old High German already, and become still more 
frequent in New German, where they even affect the forms of 
the present tense. 

ch has two distinct sources from which it derives its origin :— 
(1) it stands for the spirant 4: noch, ad huc; doch, tamen ; joch, 
atque; in the preterites sach, saw; geschach, happened; zoch, 
drew ; fidch, flew; nach, after; hoch, high; schuoch, shoe; (2) for 
the Gothic tenuis when preceded by a vowel in the middle or at 
the end of a word. This cA is essentially distinct from the pre- 
ceding one, inasmuch as it retains its position on receding from 
the end into the middle of the word, where the first ch is re- 
placed again by #4. Examples:—ach (interj.), bach, brook; 
dach, roof; swach, weak; wachen, to wake; bréchen, to break; 
réchen, to wreak; ich, mich, dich, sich, pronouns; wocke, week ; 
bleich, bleak, pale; etch, oak; stech, sick; buoch, book; suochen, 
to seek. (3) When it occurs in combination with s, the Gothic 
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& always becomes ch, as schin, splendour; schrift, writ; léschin, 
to quench. ‘These three different kinds of ch are preserved in 
New High German, whilst all others with few exceptions are re- 
placed again by the tenuis 4. As we have mentioned before, even 
in Middle High German the aspirate cd does not occur at the be- 
ginning of a word. In Middle High German cd has occasionally 
its origin in the conflux of two syllables, as siechert= siech-heit, 
sickness ; junchérre = junc-herre, a young nobleman, a junker. 
Where thus ὁ and ὦ flow together New High German puts ἢ 
instead, as in yunker. Where ch occurs before the termination ¢ 
of the verb, it does not, like the N. H. Germ. cht, supplant Az, 
but is owing to contraction, as dricht = brichet; N.H. Germ. 
cht is always M. H. Germ. ἀξ. The geminations ἀξ (ck) and gg 
are frequent. (Concerning the combinations 4s and ἦέ, see sub 
hit. h.) 

Old and Middle English. The ὦ sound of Anglo-Saxon words 
is commonly preserved before dark vowels and the liquids ὦ, x, 7. 
Whilst Anglo-Saxon uses ¢ only to indicate the guttural tenuis, 
Old English and Middle English apply ὁ and / indiscriminately 
for the same purpose. Before the thin vowels 6 and z we some- 
times find in Jate Anglo-Saxon already # changed into cf, and 
this wayward alteration has been kept up to the present moment. 
Thus in O. Engl. and M. Engl. kepe, kene, king, we have the 
Anglo-Saxon guttural tenuis cépan, céne, cyning ; but in O. Engl. 
and M. Engl. chin, child, chicken, the Anglo-Saxon tenuis cz, 
cild, cicen, has been converted into the palatal ch. In Teutonic 
words, late Saxon and early Old English authors sometimes used 
& (c) and ch side by side, as 16 and ach, 1; die and dich, thee ; 
bene and bench, awaken and awachen ; where ch no doubt had the 
ὦ sound. Before the A.S. ψ, which is Umlaut of w, one would 
expect to see the guttural tenuis preserved ; but even in this case 
it sometimes yielded to ch; thus we find the 4 sound, preserved 
in QO. Engl. and M. Engl. kin, king, A.S. cyn, cyning; changed 
into ch in O. Engl. and M. Engl. chirche, church, for sirke 
(Scotch). Where in Anglo-Saxon ὁ precedes ea, 60, ed, Old 
English decides in favour of ch, whether the thin vowel or the 
dark vowel ultimately gained sole possession; e. g. O. Engl. and 
M. Engl. chalk, chaff, chester, cherl, chepmon, merchant (Germ. 
kaufman), A. S. ceale, ceaf, ceaster, ceorl, cedpman. O. Engl. kerfen 
alone preserves the guttural of A.S. ceafor, where New English 
further introduces the guttural ch, chafer. 

The Anglo-Saxon g, in its initial position, commonly remains 
intact in the succeeding periods of Saxon speech ; but in the com- 
bination ge it is in Old English and Middle English commonly 
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vocalized in ὁ or y}, especially in the past participle of the verb, 
where it represents the augment ge- which is still preserved in 
the German and Dutch verb. Examples are abundant in every 
Old English and Middle English author, of which we mention a 
few for the sake of illustration :—2-seen, seen (Germ. ge-sehen) ; 
i-cume, come (Germ. ge-kommen); 7-geten, eaten (Germ. ge- 
gessen); 7-dast, lasted; i-wiss, certain (Germ. ge-wiss); y-wont, 
wont, accustomed (Germ. ge-wohnt); 72-armed, y-set (Germ. 
ge-setzt); y-done (Germ. ge-than); 7-xome, taken (Germ. ge- 
nommen). 

‘ g,in the combination eg and ἀν, is vocalized in 7, which, with 
the preceding vowel, forms in Old English the diphthong e 
(N. Engl. a7), whilst in German the g is preserved; e.g. 
O. Engl. and M. Engl. feir or fair, fair; neil or nail, nail (Germ. 
nagel); ¢wein, twain; rein (Germ. regen) ; 8624 (Germ. segel) ; 
seide, said (Germ. sag-te); wet, way (Germ. weg),—A.S. /ager, 
nigel, twegen, régen, segel, segede, wéga. 

g and w maintain in Anglo-Saxon already a kind of relation- 
ship, by which the spirant w sometimes takes the place of the 
guttural media. This occurs in certain verbal forms, as A.S. 
segon, séwon, gesegen, gesewen, gesén (see, saw, seen, &c.) ; O. Engl. 
and M. Engl. drage, drawe, dragen, drawen (drag and draw) ; 
O. Engl. slogen, slowen, i-slagen, i-slawen (slay, slew, slain) ; 
M. Engl. slog, slow, slew. 

The Anglo-Saxon final g is rarely preserved, but commonly 
voealized in ἢ, and thus, with the preceding vowel, again forms 
the diphthong ¢ or δὲ (N. Engl. ay), e.g. O. Engl. de, day; 
met, may; hee, hay, —A.S. dég, λέγ, még, Germ. tag, mag. 
The g is dropped in O. Engl. dodi, mani, gredi, greedy; A.S. 
bodig, maniq, gredig. The Anglo-Saxon combination ἐφ is turned 
in Old English into ewe, and vocalized in the New English ow, 
as, A.S. sorg (Germ. sorge), O. Engl. sorewe, N. Engl. sorrow ; 
A.8. gealga (Germ. galgen), M. Engl. galwe, N. Engl. gallows ; 
A.S. mearg, M. Engl. mereg, merew, N. Engl. marrow. 

The Romance g has the sound of the guttural media before 
dark, that of the soft palatal before thin vowels. 

ch. does not exist in Anglo-Saxon, but has been introduced 
into late Anglo-Saxon and Old English from the French, where 
it undoubtedly had, as it still has, the sound of the English 
sibilant sh. ᾿ 

The gemination of the tenuis is frequent in Old English and 
Middle English, and continues to be marked ch. gg exists in 


~ ? The transition sound is marked by 3 which may have had the sound of the 
English spirant y, as in ‘ year,’ and thus partook of the nature of a semi-vowel. - 
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some words, as 6096, slegge, sledge; weage, wedge,—A.S. ecge; 
slecge, wecge ; or it appears side by side with its vocalized form 
i, as O. Engl. Ziggen and lien, to lie (A. S. liegan, Germ. legen) ; 
seggen and seien, to say (A. S. seegan, Germ. sagen); leggen and 
deren, to lay (A.S. leegan, Germ. legen); M. Engl. dzggen and 
bie (A.S. byegan), to buy. 


NEW TEUTONIC., 


Liquips. 


German. The Middle High German x for m at the end ofa 
word is discontinued and the ancient m re-admitted to its posi- 
tion, hence never Aen, but hetzm, home. The Middle High Ger- 
man apocope of the 7 is disused in 267), here, Ζϊὸ bemg an 
obsolete and dialectic form; but apocope is preserved in da, 
there; wo, where; while on the other hand the 7 re-appears 
again in the compounds dar-in, there-in; wor-in, where-in, &c. 

The gemination of liquids is frequent. 

English. In words of Latin origin, which in Old English 
and Middle English had, in imitation of the French language, 
softened the ὦ into w, the liquid is restored to its position, hence 
false, assault, caldron, for O. Engl. faus, assaut, caudron; but 
the ὦ, though written, remains mute in palm, chalk, psalm, a fact 
which by analogy occurs even in Saxon words, as calf, talk, 
halser, folk, yolk. ‘The ὦ is dropped altogether in each, O. Engl. 
eche, A.S. ele; which, O. Engl. whilke, A. S. hwylic; such, 
O. Engl. swilke, A.S. swylic. The Scotch dialect retains the ὦ 
in whilk and ylc, but drops it in other cases, as haud for hold, 
gowd for gold, hauf tor half; and at the end of words, fa’ = fall, 
¢a’=call, woo’=wool. Metathesis has taken place in apple, . 
M. Engl. appelle, A.S. dppel; cattle, M. Engl. catelle ; marble, 
M. Engl. mardbelle. We have the morganic ὦ in could, A.S. 
cide; principle, Lat. principium ; myrtle, Lat. myrtus ; syllable, 
Lat. syllaba. | 

m, where once dropped in Anglo-Saxon, never regained its 
position, hence jive, soft, for Germ. finf, sanft, where mis replaced 
by x. After the Anglo-Saxon period great havoc takes place 
among: the inflexions and terminations, in which m had been one 
of the favourite consonants. It is consequently dropped in the 
adverbial forms between, A.S. betweonum ; amid(st), A.S. mid- 
dum ; while, A.S. hwilum—but in whilom the old form is retained: 

L 2 
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m has superseded m in the words count, Lat. comes; noun, Lat. 
nomen. ‘The intrusion of 9 in the place of m is peculiar in words 
such as Pey= Meg, Margaret; Polly= Molly, Mary. 

m is never again restored in the words where Anglo-Saxon had 
dropped it, hence we have Engl. goose, tooth, other, could, mouth, 
us, for Germ. gans, zahn, ander, konnte, mund, uns. After the 
Anglo-Saxon period it has been dropped, together with the ter- 
minations; e.g. after, before, hence, out, whence, thence,—A.S. 
iftan, foran, hinan, titan, hwanan, panan ; while it is preserved 
in Germ. rorn, hinnen, augen, wannen, dannen. In derivations: 
waste, A.S. wésten; game, A.S. gémen; eve, A.S. @fen—while 
even preserves the old form. In compounds: eleven, A.S. endlif ; 
Thursday, A.S. punresddg; Oxford, O. Engl. Oxenford, A.S. 
Oxnaford ; Sunday, O. Engl. Sonenday, A.S. Sunanddg. % 15 
inorganic in Ned for Ld-ward, Nancy, Nanny, for An-na ; messen- 
ger, Fr. messager ; passenger, Fr. passager. Ἢ 1s superseded by m 
in some words, especially where it precedes p or f, e.g. hemp, 
Α. 5. hanep, Germ. hanf; tempt, Fr. tenter ; comfort, O. Fr. con- 
fort ; Cambridge, A.S. Canta-brycge. mis mute where it follows 
upon m, as hymn, solemn, autumn. 

7, with few exceptions, retains the place which it occupied in 
Anglo-Saxon. It is dropped in fo speak, A.S. sprécan, Germ. 
sprechen ; it 1s inorganically introduced in groom, bride-groom, 
A.S. guma,man. Metathesis of the 7 as in Old English and 
Middle English. 

Dutch. Prosthetic 2, 1.e. an inorganic 2 placed before the 
initial vowel, occurs in xzarst = arst, erst, first; narm = arm. 
(Compare Engl. Ned, Nanny, and the dialectic naunt = aunt.) 
We have metathesis of 7 1n b07st=brost, breast ; boru=bron, well, 
fountain: comp. Germ. born and brunnen. Interchange of 7 
and s: és and bér, berry; més and mér, parus. The Dutch 
language shows a predilection for the combination mp which 
occurs in very many words. Whenever a terminational m of the 
root is followed by the diminutive particle je, a p is interpo- 
lated, and thus the favourite combination obtained, e. g. dloem, 
bloom, blossom, flower, bloempje ; worm, wormpje: but if the root 
ends in / or 2, a ¢1s preferred as an intermediate letter between the 
root and the particle, as vogel, bird, vogeltje ; stén, stone, sténtje. 

Swedish. Initial /, 2, 7, represent the same consonants of 
Old Norse, as well as the combinations 2/, hn, hr, of the latter 
dialect. Old Norse v/ is represented by simple 7; ἦν and vr 
retain their position. Initial as well as terminational 2 remains 
excluded from words where Old Norse had dropped it. 7 ands 
remain in the same relation in which we found them in, Old 
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Norse, therefore 7 in bér, berry ; Adre, hare; vdra, to be; var, 
our; s in oss, us. gz is nasal, as χάση (rain) =ringn ; vagn 
(wag gon) =vangn. Alternation between dd and Z1 is to be noticed 
in guld, gold; gyllen, golden; {ΐ for {ξ in all, cold (Germ. kalt) ; 
hélla, to hold (Germ. halten). In the same manner occurs 2a 
for nd, nn for rn, mm for mb: thus lam, kam=lamm, kamm=lamé,. 
kamb, lamb, comb. mm stands for O.N. fu: hamn = hafn, 
harbour (Germ. hafen). 

Danish. Old Norse //, un, become Jd, nd; hence galde, gall; 
stald, stall; kalde, call; Wile, ul; fuld, full; skind, skin; hind, 
kin; rinde, to rm: but we find the O. N. 77 preserved in ad, alle, 
omnis; stile, to still; zenne, to dare; and // for O.N. /d in hedler, 
potius. Asa rule the O. N. /d and md remain in Danish too, as 
alder, age (Germ. alter); old, cold (Germ. kalt); holde, to hold 
(Germ. halten); aand, hand; viade, to find; while Swedish 
prefers the geminations // and xz, rejecting the O. N. d even in 
words like falla, to fall; Aalla, to hold; munz, mouth (Germ. 
mund). If Danish has on one hand lost many of the Old Norse 
geminations // and zz, it found, on the other, new inorganic 
geminations, as mdlla, to mould; domme, dumb; kammen, the 
comb ; dammet, the lamb. O.N. mp remains. Dronning, queen, 
has arisen by assimilation of drottning (comp. O. H. Germ. 
truhtin, lord). 


SPIRANTS. 


German. The spirant το in Old High German was vocalized 
if occurring between two vowels, and thus formed diphthongs 
such as aw out of aw, eu out of ew; and then at a later stage of 
the language it re-assumed its place even after the diphthong, 
so that frawe became fraue, and fraue again frauwe. This w is 
preserved still in Middle High German, but modern German 
has dropped it altogether in the middle as well as at the end of 
words, hence frau, treu, blau ; mél, méles, schnée, schnées. After ὦ 
and ¢ the labial media has taken the place of the spirant w, as 
farbe, colour; milbe; wittib, widow, and witwe,; the w remains 
in loewe, lion, and moewe, gull. 

$ is inorganic in many words where f ought to be used. This 
is chiefly the case in the neuter pronouns dds and wés, and the 
neuter termination of all the adjectives, weifes, gutes, schines, &c. 
(More about this 8, see infra, sub lit. §.) The Middle High Ger- 
man combinations δέ, sm, sn, sw, turn the s into sch, as schlagen 
for slagen, schmecken for smeken, schnell for snel, schwach for 
swac ; in the combinations sp and s¢, however, the 8 remains, 
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but only in writing, while the sound is identical with sc&, as 
stehen, sprechen, pronounced schtehen, schprechen. 

j stands as an initial spirant since the most ancient times in 
words like ya, yér, yung, where it is replaced in English only in 
spelling, not in sound, by y: yes, year, yoke, young. ‘The spirant 
j \s inorganic in yé jetzt, for 10, iezt, which are dialectically still 
pronounced ¢, zz¢, while ze has preserved its place in the negative 
nie=ne te: cf. Engl. never=xe ever (ne=not). In the middle of 
a word it is no longer used, but commonly replaced by 4, as glue- 
hen, to glow ; bluehen, to blossom ; dréhen, to turn ; sehen (seen), 
to sow, instead of M. H. Germ. gluejen, bluejen, dréjen, sajen. 

ἦὦ has regained its ancient position in séh, geschéh, instead of 
the M. H. Germ. sach, geschach. It is inorganically used for 7 
in gluchen, bluehen, &c., as we have just seen ; so also in rihe for 
riwe, and most frequently where it is introduced merely as the 
mark of the long vowel, as sehnen, dehnen, mahnen, for sénen, 
dénen, ménen. Instead of the more ancient δέ, 4s, we find always 
cht, chs; e.g. macht, might; nacht, night; wachsen, to wax, 
grow—M. H. Germ. maht, naht, wahsen. 

English. Where the spirant w interchanged in Old Eng- 

lish with the labial aspirate v, modern English has again estab- 
lished the former; therefore always to wake, was, wash, wood, 
never vake, vas, &c. It has become mute in who, whose, whom ; 
is dropped in ooze (A.S. wés, sap); while in whole (A.S. hdl) and 
its compounds, and in whoop it is an inorganic addition. The 
German spirant w is rendered by the French g, gu, e.g. A.S. 
wile, O. Fr. guile; A.S. weard, O. Fr. guard; and the words 
having been re-imported from France, it so happens that in 
modern English we have both the Saxon and French forms of 
the same word side by side, e.g. Saxon warrant, warrantee, 
French guarantee ; Saxon ward, French guard; Saxon re-ward, 
French guerd-on ; Saxon wise, French guise ; Saxon wile, wily, 
French guzle. 
_ Terminational w is always mute after dark vowels: ¢o sow, to 
mow, saw ; it is vocalized in hew (pronounced= uz), O. Engl. hewe, 
Α. 5. hedwe; dropped in four, soul, wheel, aught, naught ; at the 
end in ¢ree, kwee, and vocalized in grew, blew, knew. The combi- 
nation wr remains, but the w is mute: wrath, wreak, wrestle. 
The combination 4w becomes wh, but in pronunciation it is still 
like the ancient Aw, as where, when, why=hwere, &e. 

72. This spirant is replaced in modern English by 7: yes, year, 
yoke, young. The present English 7 is imported from France, 
and is therefore chiefly found in words of French derivation, as. 
Jay, joy, just, jest, gaw—but it has found its way into German 
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words too, replacing the media g, as jump ; jabber, by the side of 
gabble. Inthe same manner we still have 7 and g, side by side, 
jaw and gaol, Lat. caveola, gabiola, O. Fr. gaiole, jaiole ; jennet 
and genuet, Lat. genista, Fr. genet ; jill and gill, jingle and -gingle. 

s. The Old English r for s is preserved only in forlorn, 
everywhere else the s is replaced: chose, chosen, lose, lost, froze, 
frozen. The s is preserved by the succeeding ¢ in durst. It 
often cedes its place to c, as mouse, mice, A.S. mis, mgs ; pence, 
O. Engl. pens; ice, A.S. ὅδ; twice, M. Engl. twies; so also 
thrice, whence, thence, since, M. Engl. sithens, A.S. siSSaun. The 
Anglo-Saxon combination se is commonly rendered by sh: shame, 
sharp, sheep, shot, shut, shrub; sc however is preserved in scale, 
serape, scurf, score, screech. st 15 preserved throughout. Meta- 
thesis of 8 still occurs in dialects: claps for clasp, aps for asp, ax 
for ask. 

The French s became much modified in English. It has been 
replaced by ¢ in peace, O. Fr. pais; palace, O. Fr. paleis ; by sh 
in finish, Fr. finiss-ons of finir ; and in the same manner most 
French verbs in 27 with the characteristic 85. s has been dropped 
both in Saxon and French words: cherry, O. Fr. cherice ; riddle, 
A.S. redelse ; alms (now used as a plural), A.S. @lmesse ; riches, 
O. Fr. richesse; noisome for noise-som; exile, Lat. exsul. This 
spirant has been added inorganically in smelé from melt, squash 
from guash; scratch, Germ. kratzen ; sneeze, Germ. niesen ; and 
in island, A.S. ealand, Fr. isle; aisle, Fr. aile. 

We distinguish in English a surd and a soft s sound, the 
former indicated by 8, the latter by z, a distinction we met in 
the Gothic already. Surd or hard s is commonly used at the 
beginning of words, after short vowels, after liquids, and after 
gemination or doubled consonants; the soft s we usually pro- 
nounce between two vowels, after vowels and soft consonants, 
the inflexional s, and 8 as a termination before e mute. 

hk. This letter had in Anglo-Saxon already to represent both 
the spirant and aspirated guttural. The initial 4 has, after many 
fluctuations in Old English and Middle English, resumed its 
position in New English; but the Anglo-Saxon Ai¢ remains in 
New English as in Old English ἐς. Before the consonants ἐ, 2, 7, 
the 4 is never replaced, and hence we write as in Old English, 
loaf, lade, loud, ring, neck—A.S. hléf, &e. hw is inverted into 
wh: who, what, while—A.S. hwa, hwit, hwile; but the ancient 
sound remains in what, while, &. ἦὦ is dropped.in the middle 
and at the end of words: wheel, slay, see, tear ; roe, foe, doe, fee, 
shoe, for A.S. hweohol, sleahan, &e., and rah, fah, &e. This 
letter is preserved and strengthened into g/, but the combimation 
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is mute, as in high, nigh, though, thigh—A. 8. heah, neah, &c. ; and 
knight, sight, light, wight, night—A.S. cniht, siht, &c. So also 
with the ὦ which has its origin in ¢ or g, as right, A.S. γέ, from 
recian ; sought, A.S. séhte, from sécan ; might, A.S. meaht, from 
mig; bought, A.S. bohte, from bycgan. This gh makes every- 
where the preceding vowel long, even in French words, spreght; 
Fr. esprit; but in delight, and the obsolete extraught, distraught, 
it more probably renders the Latin ὁ mn deliciwm, extractum, 
distractum. In a few instances the ὦ is strengthened into gf, 
and the combination pronounced =f, e.g. draught and draft, 
A.S. dréht, O. Engl. draht; enough (rarely enow), A.S. genoh, 
O. Engl. inoh ; to laugh, A.S. hleahhan, O. Engl. lahhgen; tough, 
Α. 5. toh, O. E. toge. The initial 4 in Romance words which 
Old English and Middle English had often dropped, as in ΟΜ ΟΊ, 
omage, 1s replaced in New English, but it remains mute, as in 
honour, homage, Lat. honor, homagium. In the word znveigh, Lat. 
invehere, the ὦ follows the Saxon course, while in convey, Lat. 
convehere, it is dropped after the French fashion. 

Dutch. As to the spirant w we have only to observe that it 
preserved its position where New High German has rejected 1t, 
i.e. after the diphthongs which have been formed by the vocali- 
zation of the ancient w. Hence, where we read in New High 
German frau, Jauen, Dutch continues the forms vroww, woman ; 
bouwen, to build; kouw, cold; daauw, lukewarm (Germ. lau) ; 
paauw, peacock (Germ. pfau). 

j corresponds to the same spirant in German and the semi- 
vowel γ in English, 6. g. 7a, yaar, yong, Germ. ya, jahr, jung, Engl. 
yes, year, young. 

The Dutch language has, like the English, two letters for 
the s sound, i.e. 8 indicating the hard, z the soft sibilant, of 
which the latter never occurs at the end of a word or syllable, 
but commonly finds its place in the middle and at the begin- 
ning before vowels, while the former is commonly used at the 
end of words and at the beginning before most consonants, e. g. 
zon, son; zoeken, to seek; zouten, to salt; zalf, ointment (Germ. 
salbe) ; zwaard, sword; slim, bad (Germ. schlimm) ; sel, quick 
(Germ. schnell) ; spyrong, leap (Germ. sprung); stelen, to steal ; 
spreken, to speak (Germ. sprechen) ; slaen, to slay; ons, us 
(Germ. uns); was, was; 18, 1s. The combinations s/, sa, &c., are 
never changed as in German into sch/, schn, nor do st and sp 
ever adopt the broad pronunciation as in the German stechen, 
sprechen. 

fh, which in Middle Dutch was subject to many irregular 
influences, resumes again its organic position, chiefly at the be- 
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ginning of words. Remarkable, however, is the fact of this 
spirant being supplanted, in some words, by the media d, e.g. 
maader, nearer (Germ. niher) ; vizeden, to flee (Germ. fliehen) ; 
geschieden, to happen (Germ. geschehen)—forms which are used 
in the place of the more common «lien, geschien. 

Swedish. ‘The spirant 8 remains on the whole as in Old Norse. 
It is of frequent occurrence in derivative forms of nouns and 
verbs, as gumse, ram; rensa, to rinse; gramsa, rapere, by con- 
traction of gumise, &e.; but especially in adjectives, 6. g. armse, 
anety ; énse, concors; sorgse, anxious. 

The spirant 7 is a very favourite letter in Swedish. Its rela- 
tion to the gutturals will be examined later on: it 15 organic in 
ja, yes; jdga, to hunt (Germ. jagen); and in the combinations 
ja, je, 70, ja, 0, gu, where it is, of course, consonantal, like the 
German 7 and the English semi-vowel y in yes, year, &c. The 
combination 8) sounds like the English s4, as sjette, sj, syael,= 
shette, το. 

ὦ oceurs only at the beginning of words, and is pronounced as 
in the other Teutonic dialects; but before 7 and v it is mute, 
hence Avéte, wheat; Ajerta, heart, =véte, jerta. 

Danish. The spirants of this dialect are identical with those 
of the Swedish. As peculiar to Danish we may mention the 
frequent omission of the initial 7, as aar, year, for yaar. 7 com- 
monly represents the Old Norse ὁ, in the combinations 10, za, 20, 
&e., as djdrn, bear; syjoel, keel. Where a guttural precedes a 
thin vowel, 7 is interpolated between them, probably in order to 
indicate a softer pronunciation of the guttural, e.g. syende, kjoebe, 
gest for kende, &c. 

h never occurs at the beginning or the end of words. 


Motes. 


1. Labals. 


. German. Though there are two different letters to denote 
the aspirated labial, yet both f# and v now express one and the 
same sound. ‘The former is used at the beginning of a word 
before uw, δὲ, ew, ¢, r, and in foreign words; in all other cases v 
stands as the initial labial, e. g. futter, fodder ; fein, fine; fever, 
fire; flucht, flight; frewnd, friend: but viel, much; vod/, full; 
vogel, bird; vdter, father; vdér, fore; and the prefix ver. In 
many cases, however, the original v has been supplanted by /: 
folgen, to follow; fangen, to catch; befehlen, to command ; 
always in the middle of a word, hence gréfen, earls; zweifel, 
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doubts; wélfe, wolves; which words in Middle High German 
always had v: /revel, crime, alone preserves the v. in the middle 
of a word. 

English. In a few cases the media takes the den of the 
tenuis, as lobster, A.S. loppestre; slab, A.S. slapp. The tenuis 
p is interpolated occasionally between m and ἕ, or m and 8, 6. g. 
empty, O. Engl. emti ; glimpse, A.S. gleam ; in other cases again 
New English omits this y where Old English had interpolated 
it, as O. Engl. sempster, A.S. sedmestre, N. Enel. seamster ; 
O. Engl. solempne, N. Engl. solemn. _ - 

The media ὁ 15 still written in ΠΝ though ποὺ pro- 
nounced, at the end of words after m, where other modern Teu- 
tonic dialects have dropped it altogether, 6. g. lamb, dumb, womb, 
climb—words in which Old English too used to drop the J. 
English also restores the ὦ, though it leaves it mute again, in 
Latin words which had lost the media in French, as debt, Fr. 
dette, Liat. debita ; doubt, Fr. douter, Lat. dubitare. In the words 
slumber, A.S. slumerian; limb, A.S. lim; thumb, A.8. pima; 
erumb, A.S. cruma; humble, Lat. humilis ; number, Lat. numerus, 
the media has been interpolated. A peculiar and isolated case 
is the transition of the media ὦ into m in the word summerset, 
Fr. soubresaut. 

The aspirated labial 15 represented by two letters, fand v; the 
former of which denotes the hard, the latter the soft aspirate. 
Initial f of Anglo-Saxon words is always restored in New English 
where Old English used occasionally to replace 1t by v; while at 
the end and in the middle of words the soft aspirate gains the 
better over its harder twin, hence five, A.S. jfif; silver, A.S. 
seolfor ; devil, A.S. deofol; give, A.S. gifan; even, A.S. &en; 
raven, A.S. hrifen. The transition already observed in Old 
English, of the final f ito v when it recedes into the middle of 
a word is continued in New English, as wi/e, wives ; calf, calves— 
a transition which must have arisen first at a time when the 
plurals where still pronounced as bi-syllables, calvés, ὅτε. The fis 
dropped in head, woman, A.S. heafod, wifman (see Old English). 

ph, which properly belongs to foreign words only, is partly 
preserved in New English, partly replaced by 7, as fancy, fantom, 
Jrenzy, and phenomenon, phrase, pheasant. In the word nephew, 
the pé stands for the f of the Α. δ. nefa, O. Fr. and O. Engl 
neuew. 

The use of the soft aspirate v in words of Saxon deriva 
we have already mentioned ; far more extensively, however, 
it is found in words of Latin origin, examples of which will 
occur to any one. We have only to point out a few extra- 
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ordinary modifications and changes of the soft aspirates, as for 
example the transition of v into w in the word periwinkle, Fr. 
pervenche, Lat. perivinca ; of v into m, malmsey, O. Engl. malvesie, 
Fr. malvoisie: in the word sennight=seven-night, elision of the v 
and contraction has taken place. 

Dutch, Like English the Dutch language very often softens 
the more ancient hard aspirate f into the softer v, in which case 
it corresponds to the German media J, e. g. /éven, to live (Germ. 
lében); géven, to give (Germ, gében); xével, mist (Germ. nébel) ; 
séven, seven (Germ. sieben). Peculiar to Dutch is the conver- 
sion of f¢ into cht, as kracht for Engl. craft, Germ. kraft ; achter, 
Engl. after ; fluctuating between /¢ and cht is schaft and schacht, 
Engl. shaft, Germ. sehacht. 

Gemination of the labials, as pp, 60, ff, 1s very frequent in 
Dutch. In the word effen the ff is inorganic for v: Engl. even, 
Germ. eben ; neffens, juxta, Germ. neben. 

Swedish. The labials hold very much the same positions as in 
Old Norse. The terminational 7, when followed by a vowel, he- 
comes /v, which indicates a softer sound of the aspirate, as ha/va, 
to have; /éva, to live; the same modification takes place be- 
tween liquids and vowels, e.g. sper/, sparrow (Germ. sperber), 
sperfven ; ulf, wolf; ulfven, wolves. This /v answers in sound to 
the English v, and perhaps the O.S. & (04) and O. H. Germ. v. 

Organic geminations of the labials are frequent. jf occa- 
sionally stands inorganically in words imported from German: 
triffa, to hit (Germ. treffen) ; straffa, to punish (Germ. strafen) ; 
skaffa, curare (Germ. schaffen); but the same words occur in 
their Scandinavian form and with a different meaning: drdpa, 
to strike; skapa, to create. The old aspirate v is still preserved 
before r in the words vrak, wreck, ejecta maris; vreka, to cast 
out, ejicere; vrang, wrong. 

ft stands for O.N. pt; mn for O.N. fn. 

Danish. This dialect, like Swedish, preserves the labials on 
the whole in their ancient position. But quite peculiar to Danish 
is the introduction after vowels of the media for the tenuis, which 
we have already mentioned. Thus skid, gribe, for the Sw. skép, 
gripa, Engl. ship, gripe. Exceptional is the gemination pp in 
skipper (Engl. skipper and shipper). 

The aspirate /, after vowels and the liquids ὦ and 7, 1s changed 
into v, e.g. Adv, pelagus (Germ. hafen) ; give, gav, for O. N. géfa, 
g4f, Sw. gifva, gaf; solv, silver. The f remains only in the 
combination /¢. ‘The soft aspirate v is a favourite sound of the 
soft Danish language, and occurs in all different positions. It 
is In pronunciation neither exactly like the English v nor the 
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German w, but somewhat between the two, so that it might as 
well be mentioned under the head of spirants, by which it is 
indeed rendered in the cognate dialects; as, vaaben, weapons 
(Germ. waffen); vand, water (Germ. wasser). It is imorganic 
for the media g in ἐάν, low; mdve, stomach (Germ. magen) ; 
vocalized in plou= plov =plog (Germ. pflug), hawu=have=hage, 
where the g occasionally reappears. as in pldéug, δά. 
The gemination of labials is frequent. 


2. Dentals. 


German. ¢h, which had disappeared in Middle High German, 
reappears again in New German, but it 1s, wherever it is used, 
inorganic and objectionable, because it is both in sound and 
derivation nothing else but the Old High German tenuis, cor- 
responding to the media in English and Low German generally. 
Examples :—thal, dale, valley; ¢hun, to do; thau, dew; thei, 
deal; zoth, need; muth, mood, courage; roth, red. The ὦ after 
the tenuis has probably been introduced in order to mark out 
and preserve the length of the radical vowel; but if this 15 the 
case, it has been put in the wrong position, and it would have 
been more to the purpose to have written ¢ah/, tuhn, &e. This 
misapplication of the 4 was im the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries far more frequent than it is now. Modern writers 
discard it altogether in jit, flood ; brit, breed ; but very incon- 
sistently keep it up in 76¢h and mith; those only who fellow 
the teachings of historical grammar reject it in all cases where 
it is used merely for the.sake of indicating a long vowel. Per- 
fectly absurd is the attempt to distinguish certain homophonous 
words of different meaning by the introduction of the letter 4, 
as Ait, hat, and δέ, pascuum; ἐδ, sonnd, and ¢thdn, clay; 
while we are obliged to look for some other criterion than that 
of spelling, if we wish to know, whether in a given case the 
word ¢hér 15 used to indicate a gate or a fool. 

The relation between tenuis and media continues, as 1ὖ was in 
Middle High German already, rather complicated, nay, it be- 
comes more so by the interchange of ὦ and ¢t, as in schnerden, 
to cut, pret. schuitt; szeden, to seethe, boil, pret. soft; but 
meiden, to shun, a verb of the same conjugational class, forms 
the pret. med. The preterite termination of the weak conjuga- 
tion is in New German always ¢e instead of de. In the word 
des-to the tenuis instead of the media in the second syllable is 
kept up by the preceding s. 

z occurs, as in Old High German and Middlé High German, 
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as a hard and as a soft sibilant; but while the former has pre- 
served its ancient pronunciation of δ, the latter, instead of pre- 
serving the sound ds, has been flattened into s, and is written 6. 
The German z then corresponds to Middle High German z, and 
German f to Middle High German 3. Examples :—/wf, foot ; grof, 
great; daf, that; dp, ate; 26, eat, imper.; /af, let, imper. The 
inorganic change of long and short vowels in the same word, as. 
fen, to eat, dp, ate; méfen, to measure, mdf, 18 as inconsistent 
as the change of § into the gemination ss in essen, messen. It 1s 
an arbitrary rule that §, when succeeding a long vowel, is allowed 
to stand at the end or in the middle of a word, but that 1t must 
be changed into ss in the middle of the word after a short 
vowel. The old grammarians therefore write /uf, plur. 726, 
but fag, barrel, plur. fwsser ; essen, pret. af; messen, pret. maf; 
always wasser, not wafer. As to pronunciation, this letter is 
perfectly identical with s, and might therefore be rendered by 
the latter, since /#s and grés would sound like fap and σγόβ. 
This change has actually been effected where the Middle High 
German 3 was the termination of the neuter adjective or pro- 
noun, as és, it; dds, that; wds, what; gites, bonum; M.H. 
Germ. 62, daz, waz, guotes. An absurd mode of spelling has 
been invented for the distinction of the pronoun and conjunc- 
tion, the former being spelled das, the latter dag ; though both 
were originally one and the same word and should therefore be 
uniformly spelled, just as well as ¢hat, their English equivalent, 
both as a pronoun and as a conjunction. ᾿ 

Historical grammar teaches us to use f 1n all cases where Mid- 
dle High German applied the organic 3, and this rule is now 
frequently obeyed by German authors even in works which have 
no direct bearing upon grammar and which are written for the 
public at large. It will therefore be well to lay down the rule so 
as to render 1% intelligible to those who are not versed in Middle 
High German. It may be stated as a safe guide in most 
eases, that in words where the German 8 sound is rendered in 
English or Dutch by ¢, High German should write f, e. g. wafer, 
not wasser, because of the Dutch and Engl. water; dagen, not 
lassen, Engl. to let, Dutch laten; hafen, not hassen, Engl. to 
hate, Dutch haten. 

zw represents three ancient combinations, 1. 6. dw, tw, and zw, 
which are organically quite distinct; e.g. zwerg, zwerch, zwet. 

English. The tenuis ¢, when initial, remains as in Old Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Saxon. It is changed into the media in proud, 
O. Engl. prout, A.S. prit; diamond, Fr. diamant ; and into the 
aspirate ¢h in Thames, (but pronounced ἢ), A.S. Zemese ; author, 
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Lat. autor. We have 5 instead of ¢ in the words must, més-te= 
mot-te = mét-de, debui; wist, A.S. wis-te = wit-te (comp. Α. 5. 
sub lit. 5); glisten, A.S. glisian=ghtian. tis often mute when 
it occurs between two consonants, as Christ-mas, chest-nut, castle, 
mistletoe. It is dropped in the words dest, A.S. detest, detst, 
best ; Essex, O. Engl. Hst-sex; Wessex, O. Eng). West-sex; dande- 
lion, Fr. dent-de-lion. A tis added after s, especially after the 9 
of the genitive, and in the particles amids-t, amongs-t, whils-t, 
agains-t, &ce.; and in the words dehest, A.S. behas ; thwart, A.S. 
pweorkh ; tyrant, Lat. tyrannus ; ancient, O. Fr. ancien ; parch- 
ment, O. Fr. parchemin. 

The media αἰ on the whole occupies the same position as In 
Anglo-Saxon. It is changed into ¢ in the words addot, A.S. 
abbad ; partrige, Fr. perdrix (a change more frequent in various 
dialects). The media ὦ and the soft aspirate 6, which in Anglo- 
Saxon are often fluctuating, in New English finally settle into 
th, as whether, together, father, mother, A.S. hwader, togddere, 
746», médor. d is dropped in gospel, A.S. god-spell ; to answer, 
A.S. and-swarian ; wood-bine, A.S. vudu-bind (dialectically even 
vine, mine, for find, mind). ‘The media is interpolated in gander, 
A.S. gaudra, masce. of gés; alder, A.S. alor; gender, Lat. genus ; 
jaundice, Fr. gaunisse. In the termination ed of the weak con- 
jugation the ὦ, when following upon p, f, 4, ch, &c., has the pro- 
nuneciation of the tenuis, as plucked, whipped, marked = pluckt, 
whipt, markt,—a pronunciation with which the spelling formerly 
harmonized. 

th. In Anglo-Saxon the soft ¢/ or 6 is occasionally replaced 
by the media d, or both are used indiscriminately in certain 
words. ‘This wavering between the two sounds ceases, however, 
in Old English already which adopts either one or the other, 
e.g. A.S. Ar@d and hred, O. Engl. redie and rather, N. Engl. 
ready and rather; A.S. mageS and mdgden, O. Engl. mayde, 
N. Engl. maid; A.S. 4S and “id, N. Engl. lithe; but Α. 5. burden 
and burden, N. Engl. burthen and burden. The media has been 
adopted for the aspirate in murderer, A.S. myrSra ; could, A.S. 
cude, O. Engl. coupe, M. Engl. cude; fiddle, A.S. fiSele; deck 
and thatch, A.S. peccan, to cover. For O. Engl. quod, N. Engl. 
reassumes the aspirate, and writes guoth, A.S. ewaS. ‘The aspi- 
rate is replaced by the tenuis, chiefly after the consonants /, 2, 
8,7, 858 theft, A.S.. peofS; height, A.S. heahdo ; dart, A.S. daras. 
th is dropped in Norwich for North-wich, Δ. 5. NorSwie ; Norman 
for North-man, A.S. NorSman; worship for worthship, A.S. 
weordscipe. 

z is not an Anglo-Saxon letter, but in Old English, where it 
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was chiefly imported with French words, it is rather frequent. It 
is very peculiar that in Old English this letter occasionally replaces 
g (or 3), as dozter for dogter, zeres for geres ; hut from this posi- 
tion it soon disappears again, and the letter 15 limited to foreign 
words. In New English it continues to occupy its place ‘In 
foreign words, and frequently encroaches upon the range of the 
sibilants s and 6, as to freeze, A.S. freosan ; hazel, A.S. hasel ; 
hazard, Fr. hasard ; to seize, Fr. saisir ; lizard, Lat. lacerta. Very 
strange is the word ginger for Lat. znziber, the inversion of the 
ease of Old English which places the z for the gin dozter=dogter. 
s and z we have side by side in glass and glaze, gloss and gloze. 

Dutch. ‘The media is terminational again, hence the preterite 
of the weak verbs ends in d@ instead of the Middle Dutch ¢. The 
th in thans is caused by the contraction of ¢e-hans, at hand 
(Germ. zur hand). The use of the media d in the place of ὦ 
is peculiar, as zéder, nearer (Germ. naher) ; vdzeden, to flee (Germ. 
flichen), geschieden, to happen (Germ. geschehen), used instead 
of the more common véien, geschien. Dutch has a great facility 
in slipping over the media d and its succeeding 6, thus forming 
a contraction and lengthening the vowel of the root, δ. 2. var= 
vader, father ; dr=ader, vein (Germ. ader) ; 66=dode, messenger, 
(Germ. bote) ; b/én=bladen, foliis; géun=gédden, dis; woen= 
woeden, to rage (Germ. wuthen); dzen=dieden, to offer (Germ. 
bieten) ; : nér=neder, nether (Germ. nieder). The Dutch way of 
writing these contractions ls, vadr, neér, goon, ἕο. Just the 
opposite course 1s followed in the case of ὦ, 2, r being succeeded 
by ev, where always a d slips in between them: as minder, minor 
(Germ. minder) ; mérder, more (Germ. mehr); leider, smaller 
(Germ. kleiner); Aelder, lighter (Germ. heller); schénder, prettier 
om. schoner). (As to the relation between z and s, see sub 
it. 5. 

ΒΝ The Old Norse aspirate disappears; where it was 
initial 1t is replaced by the tenuis, as ¢wnga, tongue; tung, heavy ; 
hence the Swedish ¢ stands for German d (or 2), and English ZA, 
e. g. Sw. cing, Germ. ding, Engl. thing; tistel, Germ. distel, Engl. 
thstle. The tenuis and media retain the same position as in 
Old Norse. The gemination ἐζ is very frequent in Swedish ; it 
stands (1)=O.N. ἐέ, as in shatt (treasure), hatt; (2)=O.N. δὲ 
in natt (night) ; (shen@)s N. né in m2tét (meum), ditt (tuum), δ90έ 
(suum). The combination dt is of frequent occurrence as the 
neuter termination of the adjectives in d. 

Danish, In this dialect also the aspirate gives way, some- 
times to the tenuis, sometimes to the media (as in the pronouns 
den, de, der, &e.), whence a great confusion prevails in this class 
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of mutes. When d is terminational, and follows upon a vowel, it 
is almost pronounced like the soft English ἐλ (O. N. df), so that 
in ved, with, 1t sounds ve¢h. In the middle of a word it is hardly 
heard at all, and the word manden, therefore, almost sounds man- 
nen. ‘The media is, asm Dutch, often dropped between vowels, 
e.g. fder, méer, bréer, lér, véjr, for fdder, father ; méder, mother ; 
bréder, brother; déder, leather; veder, weather. The gemina- 
tions dd and ἐ are of frequent occurrence. 


3. Gutturals. 


German. The guttural tenuis 15 represented by ὦ and ch, and 
in foreign words by 6. The media may occur at the end of a 
word where in Middle High German it was always replaced by 
the tenuis. cf represents different ancient letters; it stands 
(1) for the spirant 4: doch, yet; hoch, high; noch, still; nacht, 
night; wachsen, to wax, to grow; but the spirant is replaced in 
the preterite of the strong verbs: δά, vidi; geschéh, accidit ; fléh, 
fugi, instead of Middle High German sack, geschach, &e.; (2)= 
Gothic 4, where we still use 4 in English, e.g. schwach, weak ; 
machen, to make; wachen, to wake; brechen, to break; eiche, 
oak; szech, sick. 

The Gothic sk is always rendered in German by sch, Engl. sh, 
e.g. Goth. skadus, Germ. schatten, Engl. shade; Goth. shaban, 
Germ. schaben, Engl. to shave ; Goth. skildus, Germ. schild, Engl. 
shield ; Goth. skilliggs, Germ. schilling, Eng). shilling ; Goth. 
skohs, Germ. schth, Engl. shoe. ch had in Old High German 
and Middle High German a much wider range than it has in 
New High German, for, with the exception of the different cases 
just mentioned, it is now commonly replaced by the tenuis 4, 
e.g. M.H.Germ. dechen, N.H.Germ. dechken, to deck, cover; 
M. H. Germ. ehindiske, N. H. Germ. kindisch, childish; M. H. — 
Germ. chirche, N. H. Germ. /irche, church. 

English. The tenuis ὦ answers to the Anglo-Saxon tenuis c. 
In Old and Middle English ¢ and ᾧ are used indiscriminately ; 
New English decides for the initial 4, where it is mute, and for 
ὁ where it is pronounced, and then the ¢ always preserves the 
Anglo-Saxon ᾧ sound before dark vowels and the liquids ὦ, 2, 7, 
e.g. to know, knee, knot, knife; to creep, craft, clean, cloth. 
Before the thin vowels 6 and 2, the ὁ is in Anglo-Saxon already 
sometimes replaced by ch; Old English adopted either one or 
the other for each particular word, and the adopted letter has 
been preserved to the present day; e.g. to heep, A.S. cépan; 
cheese, A.S. cése; keen, A.S. céne; chin, A.S. cin; child, A.S. 
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eld ; chicken, A.S. cicen, (See Old English and Middle 
English.) 

Before the Anglo-Saxon y, which is the Umlaut of a, one 
would expect to see the s sound preserved, but it yields even 
here sometimes to ch, e.g. kin, A.S. cyn; king, A.S. eyning ; 
kitchen, A.S. cycene ; church (Scotch kirke), A. 5. cyrice. Where 
in Anglo-Saxon a ὁ precedes ea, 60, ed, Old English already 
decided in favour of οὖ, which in New English has been kept up, 
e.g. chalk, A.S. ceale; chester, A.S. ceaster; churl, A.S. ceort; 
chapman (still in vogue as a proper name, meaning ‘ merchant,’ 
Germ. kaufmann), A.S. cedpman ; except care, A.S. cearu ; keel, 
A.S. ceol. A.S. cwis N. Engl. qu. . 

In the middle of words ¢ is replaced either by & or ch, as acre, 
A.S. dcer; fickle, A.S. ficol; wreak, A.S. wrécan; sink, A.S. 
sincan ; to seek and beseech, A.S. sécan; to teach, A.S. tacan; to 
reach, A.S.raecau. The & sound is commonly preserved at the 
end of words: ark, rank, clerk, folk, A.S. are, rane, clere, fole. 
¢ is dropped in the Ist sing. of the personal pronoun: A.S. ie, 
N. Engl. 1. Germ. zch, Dutch ἐξ, and in the suffix dic, N. Engl. 
ly, Germ. lich. It appears that in late Anglo-Saxon already the 
6 before thin vowels, as 6 and ὁ, assumed the sound of the sibi- 
lant 8, and hence the interchange between c, s, and z, which 
we have already dwelt upon (see sub lit. g). The Romance ὁ 
takes in English a somewhat different course from that in French. 
(1) It preserves its ὦ sound as in French before dark vowels and 
before ὁ and 7, 6. g. captain, court, cousin, cross, clear. (2) It has 
the £ sound in English, though it is sibilant m French, 6. g. 
carpenter, Fr. charpentier ; carrion, O. Fr. charoigne, Lat. caro ; 
kennel, Fr. chenil, Lat. canile. Or (3) the French sibilant is in- 
troduced in English too, e.g. chapel, Lat. capella ; chair, Lat. 
cathedra ; to challenge, O. Fr. chalonge, Liat. calumniart ; chamber, 
Lat. camera, Or (4) we have both sounds side by side, as candle 
and chandler, A.S. candel, Lat. candela ; carnal and charnel-house, 
from Lat. caro; cattle and chattel, O. Fr. catel, chatel, Lat. 
capitals. 

The Romance ὁ before 6 and ὁ (7) either remains and is sibilant 
as in French city, ciguet, or it is replaced by 8, saccory, Lat. 
cichorium ; search, O. ΕὟ. cercher ; or it 15 thickened into cA, sh, 
cherry, Fr. cerise ; shingle, O. Fr. cengle, Lat, cingulum. It takes 
the same course in the middle of a word. At the end, how- 
ever, it has the / sound when it is terminational, and the s 
sound when it is followed by 6 mute, e.g. public, lilac ; pumice, 
chalice. Before a ¢ it is converted into 4, as delight, Lat. delec- 
tart ; straight, Lat. styictus. 

M 
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‘The media g commonly remains unaltered where it is initial ; 
but in the words guest and ghost (A.S. gdst, gdést) the g is un- 
necessarily sheltered against sibilation by the addition of ἡ and 
h. The vocalization of g takes place on a very large scale in 
Old English. We have remnants of this vocalization still pre- 
served in hand-i-work (A.8. hand-ge-weorc), hand-1-craft, hand-y- 
stroke. Initial g is dropped in τ, A.S. gif; τοϊοίο, A.S. ¢s-gicel. 
g, \f in the middle of a word it occurred in the combinations eg, 
dig, has been vocalized into ἢ, and thus forms a diphthong, N. Engl. 
ai (O. Engl. and Δ. Engl. 61), as 7}, hail, maiden, nail, sail, &e., 
A.S. fager, hdgel, migden, négel, segel. In the combination 
orchard, A.S. ort-geard, fruit-garden, the media g 1s converted 
into the hard palatal ch. Anglo-Saxon already allows of a tran- 
sition of the media g into the spirant w, chiefly in verbal forms, 
which in New English are still preserved, as A.S. segon, we 
see; sdwon, we saw; gesegen, gesewen, gesén, seen; so also are to 
be explained, ¢o drag and to draw, dragged and drew, dragged and 
drawn ; slew and slain: further, the words law, A.S. lag; to 
gnaw, A.S. gnagan ; to dawn, A.S. dagian, from dag, day ; fowl, 
A.S. fugol ; morrow, A.S. morgen. Compare Germ. nagen, tagen, 
vogel, morgen. 

g when terminational is rarely preserved, as in ¢wig, eag, A.S. 
twig, dg; but it 1s commonly vocalized into 2 (y), forming with 
the radical vowel the diphthong ey or ay, e.g. grey and gray, 
hay, may, lay, day, A.S. grag, hég, még, lig, dig. It is dropped 
in the suffix 77, N. Engl. y, as holy, Germ. heilig ; body, A.S. 
bodig; many, A.S. manig; greedy, A.S. grediqg (O. Engl. and 
M. Engl.2). The A.S. ἐσ is in Old English converted into w, eve, 
N. Engl. ow, in the words sallow, sorrow, marrow, gallows, A.S. 
salig, 8070, mearg, gealg. g is mute and the preceding vowel 
long in foreign, Lat. forensis ; feign, Fr. feindre ; sovereign, Fr. 
souverain. 

In Anglo-Saxon the media g is sometimes replaced by 2, and 
‘later on is altogether converted into the spirant y. In New 
English it occurs both with the sound of the guttural media and 
that of the spirant, or rather the soft palatal, in Saxon words, as 
well as in such of Latin origin. We have the media in garden, 
get, go, give, geese, of Saxon origin; and in gain, gust, guttural, 
glory, grace, of French derivation ; the soft palatal in the Saxon 
singe, ermge, angel, and in the French gem, giant, elegy, deluge, 
refuge, and always before 6 and ἡ. Even the Teutonic gemina- 
tion gg is rendered by dg, as edge, bridge, hedge, instead of egge, 
&c. It must have been at a comparatively recent period of the 
language that the German element was infected with the French 
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pronunciation, since terminational g is commonly doubled at the 
end; and this doubling or gemination of the media preserves it 
from being converted into the palatal. The French sound of 
sibilant g is a soft sh, and thus we find in Middle English too 
oblishen instead of oblidge. The transition 15 supposed to have 
taken place towards the end of the fourteenth century1. 

g is mute before ἡ: guash, gnarl, gnaw, foreign, sign, impugn, 
poignant. The letter ~ is sometimes added to g in order to in- 
dicate the sound of the guttural media, first of all in French 
words, e.g. guide, guise, guite—then, though unnecessarily, in 
Saxon words, 6. g. guest, guild, while we use the simple g in get, 
give. In the words distinguish, Lat. distinguere ; extenquish, Lat. 
extinguere ; anguish, Lat. anguus, we pronounce g and ἣν distinctly, 
because the τ’ is not euphonic but belongs to the root. 

gh is in different words of different origin and sound. (1) It 
is the Italian way of writing the cuttural media, identical to the 
French gu, e.g. Ghent, and even ghost. (2) It is derived from 
h, strengthened into 4: hough, shough. (3) It is derived from 
the guttural, but the strengthened form has the sound of 2, a 
circumstance which may originate in the fact of the w having 
sometimes taken the place of the guttural 2 and g (see sub lit. w), 
e.g. cough, trough, tough, laugh. (4) It is derived from the 
Saxon guttural 4, but in this case gh is always mute, 6. g. fight, 
right, might, night, A.S. riht, miht, niht, while Scotch, like Ger- 
man, still preserves the guttural : echt, recht, mecht, Germ. nacht, 
macht. 

ch. This letter was foreign to Anglo-Saxon and imported with 
‘French words. Later on it found its way into words of Teutonic 
origin. As to the development of this letter in Old English and 
Middle English, vide supra. It is now used as a palatal aspirate 
in many words of German and French origin, as child, chin, church, 
cheese, chester—and chamber, chapel, chief, chapter ; choose is the 
Α. δ. ceosan; choice, the French choiz. In some French words 
it preserves the French sibilant, as machine, moustache, charade, 
chandelier. ch=k in Greek words: chaos, chemist, chord, chyle. 
It is mute in drachm and schism. 

As to gemination we have only to remark that οὐ as the gemi- 
nation of ὦ continues to exist; the gemination of g is commonly 
dropped, but remains in eqg; it becomes a soft palatal aspirate 
in sledge, edge, bridge, for slegae, &e. 

Dutch. The distinction of M. Dutch ch and gf is lost, hence 
for M. Dutch dach, daghen, N. Dutch writes ddq, ddgen. In 
1 Koch, i. p. 139. 

M 2 
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many cases the old οὐ is superseded by the media g, as παρέ, 
night ; οὐμσέ, flight; where certainly the other mode of spelling 
nacht, ‘vlucht, is preferable, as ch generally is a favourite letter 
before ¢, The M.Dutch cé¢ for Germ. and Engl. /¢ remains in 
N. Dutch, as ducht, air (Germ. luft) ; craché, strength, craft (Germ. 
kraft). The ch in zich (se) is inorganic for £: compare Goth. 24, 
mik, sik, Germ. ich, mich, sich, Dutch ἐξ, mi, zich ; from whieh 
we see that while all the German forms have their or ganic ch= 
Goth. & (see Grimm’s Law), in Dutch the ist person only has its 
organic £; in the and person the ὦ suffers apocope as the ὁ in 
Engl. J, Α. 8. 16; and the 3rd person adopts inorganic ch for &. 
The combinations ck, qu, x, are now rendered by kk, kw, ks. 

Swedish. Peculiar to this dialect is the transition of the 
guttural 4 into the sound of the palatal οἦ or 2, similar to the 
course A.S. ὁ (ὦ) takes in English before all thin vowels and 
vowels preceded by 7. As to the pronunciation grammarians 
differ, some preferring the sound of the English 7, others that of 
ch (Rask), the latter undoubtedly bemg preferable, because 1it is 
more general among the natives and more agreeable to etymo- 
logy. Thus, then, the words sé (maxilla), kil, wedge (Germ. 
keil); Ayss, kiss; kaer, dear; koen, chin, are to be pronounced 
jek, gol, &e., or better, with Rask, οὐδ, chil, &c. Before the 
dark vowels a, 0, u, the guttural remains, and may therefore in 
one and the same word alternate with the palatal, as am, comb 
(Germ. kamm); sdmma = chémma, to eomb (Germ. kimmen), 
But in the middle and at the end of words & retains its pure 
guttural sound. In some cases it 15 indeed replaced by the media, 
as jag, ego; mig, me; dig, te; sig, se; instead of the organic k 
in O.N. jak, mk, dik, suk. 

The sound of the media g is changed into the soft palatal 7 
before the same vowels where the & must be changed into ch, 
e.g. gét (goat)=zet ; galla (to sound) = jalla, goek (cuckoo) =7oek ; 
but before the combinations ye, 7, jo, ju, the media is not heard 
at all, and the words yarn, gjoerna, gjuta, sound hike jarn, joerna, 
juta. As kand ck, so also g and j—that i is, guttural and palatal— 
may alternately be heard in different forms of the same word, as 

gifva (to give)=jiva, and σα, gave; guld, gold, and oyllen= 
jylten, golden. In the middle and at the end of words g retains 
the pure sound of the guttural media, except after ὁ and 7, where 
again it changes its pronunciation into 7; and the neuter of 
adjectives in lig, where before ¢ it is pronounced like 4, as acing 
=helikt. 

ch occurs only in the particles ach and och, pronounced “᾿ 
and ock. 
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The geminations gg and ἐ (ck) are frequent. qu=hv. x=khs. 
The use of g¢ and ἀέ is unsettled. The Μ. Η. Germ. λέ (Δ. δ. 24. 
Engl. giz) should everywhere be rendered by ¢¢. But by the 
side of natt, night (A.S. niht, M. H. Germ. naht, Germ. nacht) ; 
rett, right; lett, light, we read makt, might; rigtig, right; υἱσέ, 

weight. 

Danish. The. outturals g and & have before thin vowels a 
softer pronunciation, approaching i in fact the palatal modification 
of the Swedish guttural, which is indicated by a j interpolated 
between the guttural and the vowel, as kyende, kyoebe, gyest. 
(This 7 is to be kept distinet from the 7 answering to the O. N. ὁ 
In 70, ἴα, &c.: see sub lit. 1.) Before hard vowels the full guttural 
sound is retained. In τς middle and at the end of words the 
tenuis # makes place to the media g. We find organic g changed 
into v after vowels in liquids, e.g. voven for vogen, waggon 
(Germ. wagen); after soft vowels into 7, e. g. der, camp (Germ. 
lager); regu pronounced rejn. g is dropped after ὦ and 7, as 
stie, stairs (Germ, stiege); due, valere (Germ. taugen, O.N. 
diiga). 

ch occurs only in foreign words. 

The geminations gg and ἐξ at the end of words are not 
written but pronounced, as ¢ysé (thick)=7zy4é or tyck, ag, egg. 
For the O.N, ἀξ we should, as in Swedish, expect ἐξ, which 
in fact does occur in att, night; aatte, eight; but σέ instead 
of the gemination we find in magt, might; fragt, fruit. 


~ ROOTS AND THEMES’ 


THE most ancient aud primitive constituents of words in the 
Aryan languages are the roots. A root is the syllable which is 
the bearer of the meaning or signification of a given word; as 
for instance, the primitive as, to be, is the root of the words 
as-mt, lam; as-ti, he is. But the suffixes also which are used 
for the formation of themes and words were originally nothing 
but roots joined to the principal root or root of signification, re- 
linquishing thereby their independence, and becoming, as it were, 
roots of relation, that is, expressing.a certain meaning, not for 
its own sake, but for the purpose of defining , limiting, directing, 
the sense of the principal root. Then the consciousness of their 
formerly independent position was gradually lost, and they be- 
came mere suffixes, appendages to the principal root, without 
which they did not appear capable of any signification and 
existence of their own. It forms one of the most important 
tasks of the science of language to restore these suffixed roots 
to their primitive independence, to show them in their original 
shape and signification. Thus we have for instance in the word 
as-mi the root as, meaning ‘to be,’ and the root ma, which is 
weakened into me and expresses the relation of the principal 
root to the 1st person. As an independent root ma means ‘to 
measure,’ ‘to think,’ ‘man’ (homo), ‘I’ (ego); as-m then means 
be-[=I am. As-ti, again, contains the principal root as and the 
root ta, weakened into ἔΐ, expressing the relation of the principal 
root to the 3rd person. The original meaning of fa is ‘ this’ 
(hie, hee, hoc), ‘he’ (is, ea, id); as-é7, then means de-he=he ἴδ. 
Hence the Sansk. as-mi, Gr. εἴμι (= ἔσ- μι), Lat. sum, Goth. im, 
Engl. am; and Sansk. as-fz, Gr. ἔσ-τι, Lat. est, Goth. 2st, Engl. 
ἊΣ originally mean nothing else but simply ‘ be-I,’ ‘ be-he,’ 1. 0. 
‘lam, ‘heis’. Again, the primitive vah-s, speech (nom. sing.), 
consists of the principal root vak, speech, and the root δώ, short- 
ened into s, and meaning ‘ this,’ ‘the’ ; so that vak-s originally 
means ‘ speech- the,’ and is a formation similar to that cansed by 
the suffixed article in the Scandinavian languages. 


' Bopp, i. pp. 96-123. Schleicher, pp. 341-479. 
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To get at the root (the root, the principal root) of a word in 
its original shape, we must divest it of all syllables and letters 
which are used merely to express certain relations, and of all 
modifieations which may have been caused by suffixes and termi- 
nations; so that the radical vowel especially, where it is length- 
ened or otherwise modified, is always reduced to its primitive 
form: e.g. of the primitive da-dd-mi,-I give, da is the root; of 
vaks, speech, vak; of daiv-a-s, shining, heavenly, god, div; of 
dyau-s, heaven, dyu, =div; of su-nu-s, son, su, to beget, to bear. 

All roots in the Aryan languages are monosyllables. They 
may occur in the following combinations of letters :— 

1. A single vowel, or rather a combination of ‘spiritus lenis’ 
and a vowel ; as, a (demonst. pron.), 2, to go; w, to rejoice. 

2. One consonant + one vowel, e.g. da, to give; bhu, to 
become. 

3. One vowel +one consonant, 6. g. ad, to eat; ws, to burn. 

4. One consonant-+ one vowel -+ one consonant, 6. g. pat, to fly, 
to fall; vd, to see; dhug, to bend. 

5. Two econsonants+one vowel, e.g. sta, to stand; fru, to 
hear; prz, to love. 

6. One vowel+two consonants, e.g. ardh, to grow; ark, to 
shine, to lighten. 

7. Two consonants + one vowel + one eae, e.g. star, to 
seatter ; stigh, to mount, to ascend (Germ. steigen). 

8. One consonant-+one vowel-+two consonants, e.g. dark, to 
see; vart, to turn. 

9. Two consonants+one vowel+ two consonants, e.g. skand, 
scandere. 

Out of roots our languages formed themes. A theme is that 
part of the word which remains after we have removed from it 
all the terminations which declensions or conjugations require. 
The simple root, therefore, may be a theme as well. Thus in 
as-mi and as-i, as- (to be) is the root as well as the theme of the 
present tense; in dyau-s, heaven, dyu (=div) is the nominal 
theme as well as the root. 

Another mode of forming themes we observe in the addition of 
suffixes to the simple or reduplicated root with its vowel length- 
ened, or, as we called it, gradated ' ; e.g. daiv-a-, nom. sing. 
daiva-s, divus, deus, where the root is div, out of which we form 
the theme by the gradation of the radical vowel, hence dair-, 
and adding the suffix a (demonst. pron.), hence the ‘theme daiva-, 
which in the nom. sing. assumes the inflexional termination -s, 
and thus becomes the word daiva-s. Themes formed directly 


1 Vide p. 22, sqq. 
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from the root we call ‘ primary,’ and the suffixes used ‘primai 7 
suffixes’; themes formed from other themes we call ‘secondary,’ 
and the suffixes used ‘secondary suffixes.’ One and the same suffix 
may be used to form a theme from the root, or from another 
theme; one and the same suffix therefore may in one position be 
primary, in another secondary, 


SUFFIXES USED IN THE FORMATION OF THEMES. 


1, VERBAL TuEemEs.—(Derivative'.) 


ya (a-ya) 

The radical vowel takes gradation, forming chiefly causative 
and transitive, but also derivative and intransitive verbs. a-ya 
consists of a, the final vowel of the verbal or nominal theme, and 
ya, a suffix frequently used in the formation of themes. (Com- 
pare the pronominal root ya, relative and demonstrative.) 


Examples :— 


Sanskrit. bidra-ya-ti, 3rd pers. sing. pres. of the causative 
verb, from the root dar, nominal theme dsdra, burden, or the 
verbal theme bhara- (bhara-ti, he bears). 

Greek. a-ya becomes ta-ye, e-ye, o-ye (y dropped), 6. g. τιμᾷ, 
he honours, ξετιμάειΞξε ἵτιμαψε-τι, from the theme τιμή, honour. 

Latin. (1) aya is contracted into @, as séda-t, he causes to sit, 
= tsedd-t =" sedayi-t, root sed (sed-eo, 1 sit). (2) aya contracted 
into & as moné-mus=*moneyi-mus, root mon = man, to think; 
mon-eo, 1 remind. (3) aya contracted into 2, 6. @. 86pi0, to cause 
to sleep, =sopiyo, tyo=aya, hence sépiyd= —prim. svdpayad = sva- 
payd-mi, root svap, sleep. 

Gothic. (1) aya contracted into δ΄ (=prim. @), e.g. Ist sing. 
ga- -leiké, 3rd sing. ga-leiki-p, 1st plur. galevké-m, =prim. *leika- 
ya-mt, leika-ya-ti, "leika-yd-masi ; perf. ga-leiké-da ; from ga-leik-s, 
theme lerka-, like, similar. 2) aya becomes ai, parallel to the 
Latin ¢, e.g. veihai- = 'verha-ya, to consecrate (Germ. weihen), 
theme veiha-, nom. sing. veiA-s, holy. (3) a aya becomes ya, hence 
yt (22), hence. el, corresponding to the Latin 7 ὅς e.g. from the verbal 
theme széa-, siti-, prim. sada-, to sit, we have the 3rd pers. sing. 
pres. siti-p, prim. sada-ti ; from the theme satja, satjt, to set, 
to cause to sit, 3rd sing. pres. satji-p, prim. séda-ya-tt, 


1 These form the verbs which in our Teutonic conjugations we call ‘ Weak.’ 
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We frequently find nominal themes without any alteration 
used as verbal themes, occasionally with the addition of the 
sufix ya. 


2. NomMINAL THEMES}, 


a 


This suffix is used very frequently ; the root preceding it has 
the radical vowel sometimes lengthened, sometimes in its primi- 
tive form. 


Examples :— 


Sanskrit. Jiav-a-, masc. being, origin, root Jhu, to be ; bhar-a-, 
mase, burden, root dhar, to bear; dodh-a, mase. knowledge, root 
budh, to know. 

Greek. Fépy-o-(v), neut. work, root Fepy- (ἐργ-άξο-μαι, 1 work) ; 
pop-o-, adj. bearing, dp-o-, tribute, φορ-ά, offer, root ep, to bear ; 
φυγ-ή, fem. flight, root φυγ (pevy-w, é-pvy-ov, to flee). 

Latin. vad-o-, neut. vadum, a ford, root rad, to go; div-o-, 
divine; deo-, God, from *dév-o-, ‘deiv-o-, root prim. div, to shine. 

Gothic. vig-a-, masc., nom. sing. vigs, way, root vag, vig-an, to 
move (Germ. be-wegen) ; ; vu/f-a, masc., nom. ruif/s, wolf, root 
prim. vark, to tear; gid-a, fem., nom. sing. φίδα, gift (Germ. 
gabe), root gab, gib-an, to give ; ‘staig-a, path, root stig, steigan, 
to mount, to ascend (Germ steigen, comp. Engl. to sty). 


1 


Primitive. ak-2, eye (A.S. edge, Germ. auge), root af, to have 
an edge, to be sharp, to see. 

Sanskrit. /ip-i-, writing, root Ji, to smear; Jédh-1, wise, root 
budh, to know. 

Greek. dx-1-, neut. eye; preserved in the dual dave=dxye, ὀκιε, 
root prim. ak, to have an edge, to see; τρόχ-ι-, masc. runner, 
root τρεχ; τρέχω, 1 run. 

Latin. ovi-, ovis, sheep (comp. Greek df-i-s, Sansk. av-7-s), root 
u, av, perhaps in the sense of ‘ to clothe.’ 

Gothic. mat-2-, nom. sing. wats, meat, root mat, -ἰς. ἴο 
eat; géni =kvén-1-, fem. woman, prim. gdn-i, root gan, to bear, 
bring forth. 


᾿ } Many of these suffixes are also used in the formation of verbs belonging to the 
‘Strong’ conjugation. In this respect they are treated under the chapter of Strong 
Conjugations, Formation of the Present and Perfect Themes. 
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u 

Sanskrit. prath-u, prth-u, broad, root prath, to be extended ; 
pur-u, much, =t*par-u, root par, to fill; svad-u, sweet, root svad, 
to taste. 

Greek. πλατ-ού, broad, =Sansk. prthu, root Sansk, prath, prim. 
prat ; πολ-ύ, ouch, — Sansk. pur-u, prim. par-u; 78-0, sweet, 
= Sansk. svadu, root svad, 

Latin. Themes in w have passed into the declension in #, 
whence the uw is always followed by 7. Examples : — ¢enu-7-, 
tenuis, thin, from ‘fen-u-, prim. fau-u-, root tan, to extend, to 
stretch ; sudv-i-, sweet, for tsuddu-i, from svd@d-u- (comp. Gr. 
ἡδεύ-, Sansk. svdd-u-). The form in x is preserved in ac-u-, acus, 
fem. needle, root ak, to have an edge, to be sharp, and several 
_ others. 

Gothic. /of-u-, fotus, foot, σοὶ prim. pad, to go; hand-u-, 
handus, hand; fath-u, cattle, wealth. But adjectives have the 
form in » in the nom. only, in the other cases they follow the 
themes in ya, e.g. pais-u-, nom. sing. masc. pairsu-s, neut. 
ae dry, acc. sing. mase. padrs-ja-na, &e., Ke. 


ya 

This suffix is used very frequently in all Aryan languages. 

Sanskrit. vzd-yd, fem. knowledge, root vid, to know; vék-ya, 
neut. speech, root vach ; ché-ya, root chi, to gather; pdk-ya, root 
pach, to cook. Chiefly used to form the participium necessitatis. 

Greek. dy-.o-, holy, prim. yag-ya-, Sansk. yaj-ya-, venerandus, 
root yaj, to revere; πάγ-ιο-, fast, firm, root zay, πήγε 1 
fasten. 

Latin, ad-ag-io-, adagium, adage, saying, proverb, root ag, to 
say (comp. ajo=ag-yo); exim-io-, eximius, excellent, root im, ex- 
7m-0, 1 take out; conjug-io-, conjugium, marriage, root jug, to join 
(comp. Jung-0, jug-wn) } flur-i0-, fluvius, river, root flu, fluere, to 
flow. ‘The suffix z0-ni- seems an extension of zo by means of x2, 
6. g. leg-ioni-= leg-ic-ni-, root leg, leg-ere ; reg-ion-, reg-ioni-, root 
reg, reg-ere. 

Gothic. Jand-ja-, fem. nom. sing. daudi, band, bandage; ga- 
bund-ja-, fem. nom. sing. ga-dundi, ‘Germ. ge-bund, Engl. bund-le, 
root band, bind-an, to. bind; Auz-ya-, neut. nom. sing. huni, 
genus, gens, root ‘han, prim, gan, to beget. Adjectives :— n= 
gep-ja-, nom. sing. 271-06} -8, inexpressible, root gap, gip-an, to 
speak ; anda-nem- -7α-, nom. sing. anda-nem-s, agreeable (comp. 
Germ. ange-nehm), root nam, nim-an, to take (Germ. nehmen). 
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Gothic, like all Teutonic languages, frequently extends the 
suffix ja by adding x, originally ‘perhaps 27. With adjectives 
this 2 has the function to impart to the adjective a certain 
relation or direction; hence anda-nem-jan by the side of anda- 
nem-ja; band-jan, masec. nom. sing. band-ja, a prisoner, root 
band, bind-an, to bind; gasinp-jan, companion, root sanp, to go 
(comp. sizp-s, path, way ; sand-jan, to send). 

ya also occurs as a secondary suffix in all Aryan languages. 
Examples in Gothic are :—Aaérd-ja-, masc. nom. sing. haird-eis, 
shep-herd, Germ. hirt-e, from hatrda, herd ; anda-vaird-ja, neut. 
answer (comp. Germ. azé-wort), from raurda-, word (Germ. wort). 
These also are extended by x, as fisk-jan-, fisher, fisher-man, 
from jfiska-, nom. sing. fisk-s, fish; manag-ein- for manag-jan-, 
nom. sing. managei, multitude, many, from managa-, adj. much. 


Va, related to it, Van 


Sanskrit. pad-va, mase. way, root pad, to go; pak-va-, adj. 
cooked, root pach, to cook; é-va, masc. itus, walk, root ἢ, to go; 
so also pad-van-, way (comp. pad-va-). 

Greek. It is difficult to recognise the suffix va on account 
of the total disappearance of the letter v from this dialect. 
Examples are:—imzo-, horse for ‘ix-Fo-, = Lat. eguo-, prim. 
ak-va-; πολλό (Ξε πολύ), from *zoA-Fo, prim. parva, root par, to 
fill. The suffix van we have in αἰών», time, time of life (=ai- 
Fév-), prim. at-van- (comp. Lat. @-vo-, Gr. ai-ra-, Sansk. é-va-), 
root 2, to go. 

Latin. eq-vo-, horse; @-vo- (see Greek); ar-vo-, ploughed, 
arvu-m, field, root ar, ar-are, to plouzh; vac-uo-, empty, root 
vac, vac-are, to be empty; al-vo-, fem. belly, root al, alere, to 
feed. Also formations in ézo, as noci-vo-, vaci-vo- for noc-uo, &e. 

Gothic. ai-va-, masc., nom. sing. aivs, time, root ὃ, to go (comp. 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin); O.S. efu-, horse, requires a Gothic azh- 
va- for a more ancient 2h-va-, prim. ak-va. 

vant, used to form a part. pret. active, probably a compound of 
va+nt (=ant), in the same manner as yant=ya+unt (ant) (see 
the comparative), and mant=ma-+nt (ant), and ant=a+unt (ant); 
so that we get the orders ant, vant, yant, mant, by the side of 
an, yan, van, man, and a, ya, va, ma, consisting of one, two, and 
three, component elements. It.frequently occurs that suffixes of 
the second order may be used for those of the first, and suffixes 
of the third order may replace those of the second. 

vant does not occur in the Teutonic languages, unless we 
except the nom. plur. mase. Goth. dérusjds, parents, which 15 
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supposed to stand for a more ancient Jérensjd-s = babar-ansya-s, 
root dar, Sansk. dhar, to bear, to beget. 


M@ and MAN (= ma + an) 


Sanskrit. jan-man, neut. birth, root jan, gignere; nd-man-, 
neut. name, =*gud-man-, root gua-gan, to know; ush-man-, sum- 
mer, root wsh, to burn. 

Greek. θερ-μό-, adj. hot, θέρ-μη, fem. heat, root θερ, θέρ-ομαι, 
to grow hot; γνώτμη, opinion, root yvo, prim. gan, to know; 
dr-e-po-, wind, prim. root an, to breathe; γνω-μον-, masc., nom. 
sing. γνώ-μων, one who knows, root yvo, prim. gan. 

Latin. av-i-mo-, nom. sing. animus, mind, root an (see Greek) ; 
al-mo-, almus, nourishing, root αὖ, alere ; faé-ma, report, root fa, 
Ja-ri, to say. 

Gothic. The suffix ma is rarely used except in the superlative 
(see below). Examples :—var-ma-, adj., nom. sing. varm-s, warm ; 
O. H. Germ. tou-m, smoke, Sansk. dhu-ma-, Lat. fu-mo-, root 
dhu, to move. More frequent in Gothic is the suffix man, e.g. 
mal-man-, masc., nom. sing. mal-ma, sand, root mal, mal-an, 
Germ. ma-len, to grind; za-man-, neut., nom. sing. zamd, name 
(comp. Sansk. 2d-man). This suffix appears in an extended 
form with ya and with its vowel a weakened into wu, as lawh- 
munja~, nom. sing. lazh-mani, lightning, prim. ruk-manya, root 
luh=prim. ruk, to shine, to lighten. 


ra (la) 


Sanskrit. dip-ra-, shining, root dip, to shine; aj-ra-, a plain, 
floor, root aj, to go, to drive; az-i-/a, wind, air, root az, to 
breathe. ' 

Greek. ἐρυθ-ρό-, red; dx-po-, topmost, highest; ἄκ-ρα, top, 
root prim. af, to have an edge, to be sharp; 86-po-, gift, root 80, 
to give; mre-pd-, neut. wing, root wer, =Sansk. pat, to fly; pey- 
ado-, great, strictly ‘grown’, root prim. mag or magh, to grow; 
στή-λη, column, root στα, to stand. 

Latin. rwd-ro-, red, root χρό, prim. rudh; gna-ro-, experienced, 
root gua=gan, to know; ple-ro-, much, root ple=pra=par, to 
fill; sella, chair, = sed-la-, root sed, sedere, to sit; cande-la, 
candle, light, root cande-, candére, to glow, to be white. 

Gothic. Jait-ra, bitter, O. H. Germ. dzttar, bitter, root dz, 
beitan, to bite; mik-ila-, great, =Gr. μεγάλο-, prim. root mag or 
magh, to grow; sit-la, seat, nest, root sat, to sit. 
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an 


Sanskrit. 7dj-au-, nom. sing. γάτα, king, root raj, to shine; 
snéh-an, friend, root szzk, to love; ud-an-, neut. water, root τ 
to moisten. 

Greek, tep-er-, nom. sing. masc. Tép=nr’, tender, root rep, τείςρω, 

rub ; .eix-dv-, fem., nom. εἴκτων, image (comp. ἔτοι-κα, perf. I 
resemble); λειχ-ήν, lichen, root Ax, λείχω, I lick; κλύδεων, 
billow, root κλυδ, κλύω, I wash. 

Latin. com-pag-en-, nom. sing. compago, fixture, root pag, pango, 
I fasten; pect-en, neut. comb, pecto, I.comb; ed-du-, glutton, 
root ed, a, T eat. 

Gothic. /iud-a-, nom. sing. masc. /iub-s, Germ. lied, dear, in 
an indefinite sense; /iuwb-an-, nom. sing. masc. /iub-a, dear, in a 
definite sense, root /ud, Sansk. lubh ; raud-a-, red, indef.; raud- 
an-, red, def., root prim. rudh, to be red. 


ana 


Used chiefly in the formation of themes which occur as infini- 
tives ; further, nomina actionis and nomina agentis. 

Sakiskrit. gam-ana-, to go, root gam, to go; ” bha ar-ana~, to bear, 
root dhar; nay-ana-, neut. eye, ‘that which guides,’ root ni, to 
guide; vad-ana-, mouth, ‘that which speaks,” root vad, to speak ; 
vah-ana-. wagegon, ‘that which conveys,’ root vah, to fare, to 
convey. 

Greek. dpéz-avo-, sickle, root dper, δρέπ-ομαι, I cut off; τύμπο- 
avo-, neut, drum, root ruz, τύπτω, I beat; dy-avo-, handle, root 
éx, ἔχω, I have, hold. 

Latin. pdég-ina, fem., leaf, pacts root pag, to join, fix ; dom-ino-, 
master, fem. dom-ina, ποι τ root dom, domo, to overcome, to 
tame. 

Gothic. Infinitives: Jazr-an, to bear, theme prim. dhar-ana-, 
pres. theme Goth. daira-, root bar, Sansk. bhar; it-an, to eat, 
pres. theme 2zéa-, root af, prim. ad; sit-an, to sit, pres. theme s7éa-, 
root sat, prim. sad. 


na 


Themes with za are frequently used as part. pret. passive, 
identical in meaning to those in fa. 

Sanskrit. svap-aa-, sleep, root srap, to sleep; anna, food, =*ad- 
na, root ad, to eat; part. pret. pass. pi#r-na-, root par, to fill; 
stir-na-=" sfar-na, root star, sternere, to scatter. 
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Greek. Adjectives: cepvd='oeB-1d-, revered, root σεβ, σεβ- 
ομαι, I revere; dy-vé-, revered, sanctified, root dy, αζομαι, 1 
revere. 

Latin. ple-no-, filled, full, root ple=pla=pra=par, to fill; 
mag-no-, great, literally « grown,’ root mag, Sansk. mah, to orow. 

Gothic. Part. pret. passive: dadra-na, pres. theme baira, root 
bar, to bear; viga-na, pres. theme viga-, root vag, to move; 
buya-ua, root bug, to bend (Germ. biegen) ; ; bar-na-, nom. sing. 
barn, child, ‘that which has been born,’ root dar. 

na, nd (Gothic), used in the formation of passive intransitive 
verbal forms, as ga-hail-ni-p, he 1s healed, from hez/-s, heal, theme 
havla- (comp. hail-ja-n,-to heal); verh- -ni-p, he 15 sanctified, he 
becomes holy, from veih-s holy, theme verha-. 


ni 


Compare ti, Orders of similar meaning are za, ni, nu,-and 
ἕω, Ὁ bab. 

Sanskrit. g/d-ni-, fatigue, root gla, to lose strength; hd-ni, 
abandon, abandonment, root 4a, to abandon. 4 

Greek. μῆ-νι-, μῆνις, wrath, root prim. ma, to think. 

Latin. 7g-n7-, fire, Sansk. ag-ni-; pa-ni-, bread, root pa (comp. 
‘pa-sco, to feed). 

Gothic. hausei-ni-, hearing, = hausja-ni, verbal theme hausja , 
to hear; gdler-ni-, greeting, verbal theme golja-, to greet ; libat- 
ni-, life, verbal theme ἡ - to live. 


nu “. ’ 


Sanskrit. ¢a-nu-, thin, root fa, tan, to stretch; su-nu-, born, 
‘son, root sz, to beget, to bear (comp. Goth. darn, son, root dar) ; 
bha-nu, sun, root bha, to shine. 

-νἤ θρῆ-ιο-, stool, root Opa, θρή-σασθαι, to sit down, θρᾶ- 
‘vos, seat, root prim. dhra, dhar, to hold, support. 

Latin. ¢e-nv-7-, thin (comp. Sansk. ἡ ta-nu-) : perhaps also ma-nu-, 
‘hand, prim. root ma, to measure, to form. | 

Gothic. su-nu-, son (comp. Sansk. ); as to kenau-, it is doubtful 
whether it 1s formed by the suffix uz. 


ta 


Compare the pronomimal root ¢a. This suffix is frequently 
used to form the part. perf. passive, the 3rd person of the verb, 
perhaps also the abl. sing. of the noun. 
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Sanskrit. ma-/a-, root ma, man, to think ; bhr-ta-, root bhar, to 
bear; yuk-ta-, root yu, to join. 

Greek. κλυ-τό-, root κλυ, to hear; σπαρ-τό-, root σπερ, to sow; 
στα-τό-, root στα, to stand. 

Latin. da-to-, root da, to give; sta-to-, root sta, to stand; 
di-ru-to-, root ru, to fall down; passo- =*pas-to =" nat-to, root 
pat, to suffer. 

Gothic. sati-da- of satjan, root sat, to set; vethai-da-; mah-ta- 
for mag-da-, from the perf. theme mag, 1am able, may; pad-ta 
for pak-da-, root pak, to think ; drah-ta for brag-da, root braq, to 
bring. (On the change of the final g of the root into 2 before 
the dental, see the letters h and g, pp. 116, 128.) 


tar, tra 


The suffix -¢ar is used to form nomina agentis, and the part. 
fut. active; -¢va, nomina which denote an instrument and the 
hike. The origin of these suffixes is obscure; perhaps they both 
are derived from ¢ara,a compound of fa+7a, in the same manner 
as man and mna from mana=ma-+na. Formations with these 
suffixes are traced to the primitive language, especially those in 
-tar-, used as family terms; e.g. md-tar-, genitrix, mother, root 
ma, gignere, to produce, to bear; pa-tar-, father, root pa, to pro~ 
tect, to govern; Jird-tar-, brother, root bhar, bhra, to bear, to 
support; da-tar-, giver, root da, to give; su-tar-, woman, root 
su, to beget, to bear, hence sva-star = sva-sutar-, sister ; gan-tar-, 
genitor, begetter, root gan, to beget. Instrumental nouns in 
-tra, as dak-tra-, tooth, root dak, to bite; gdé-tra-, limb, root ga, 
to go, to move; Arau-tra-, ear, root #ru, to hear. 

Sanskrit. p?-‘ar-, father ; md-tar, mother; Jhrd-tar, brother ; 
svasar- (sister) for *sva-star='sva-sutar-; kar-tar, root kar, to 
make; pak-tar-, root pach, to cook, τα. ; da-tdr, fem. nom. sing. 
da-tri = da-tryd, the feminine being formed by the addition of 
the secondary suffix ya, except in family terms where both the 
masculine and feminine may end in ¢ar (comp. md-tar, mother). 
Suffix -¢ra: gd-tra, limb, root ga, to go; vas-tra-, vestis, clothes, 
root vas, to clothe; vak-tra, mouth, root vach, to speak. 

Greek. -rep, -rnp, -top, for the primitive -/ar, e.g. ma-rép-, 
father; py-rép-, mother; δου-τήρ- or δω-τήρ, giver; ῥῆ-τορ-, 
orator, root pe=ép, to speak; Fla-rop-, ἵστωρ, one who knows, 
who bears witness, root Fd, to know; -rvp only in pap-rup-, 
witness, root sar, to remember. The primitive -t7a becomes in 
Greek -rpo, -θρο (neut.), -rpa, -Opa (fem.). Hxamples :—épo-rpo-, 
plough, from the verbal theme dpo-, to plough, root dp; ᾿ϊᾶ-τρό-, 
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physician, verbal theme fa, ᾿τάτομαι, to heal; βά-θρο-, ground, 
Lottom, root Ba=prim. ga, to go; κοιμή-θρα, sleeping place, 
dormitory, verbal theme xowpa-, κοιμάω, to cause to sleep. 

Latin. The family terms end in fer, ἔν, the nomina agentis 
in 26r, for the primitive tar; e.g. pa-ler, md-ter, frd-ter (but sordr- 
from *sosér-, tsos-tor, tsva-s-tar, tsva-su-tar); vic-tér-, root vie; 
censdr-= cens-tor, root eens, censeo. Future participles: da-turo-, 
vie-turo- ; the fem. tura forms nomina actionis, e.g. sepul-tira 
(comp. sepul-tus), sepelio, to bury. ¢ro=prim. tra, e. g. 768-tro-, 
rostrum, beak, =*rod-tro, root vod, rédare, to gnaw; claus-tro= 
*elaud-tro, root elaud, claudere, to lock. We have an extension 
of the suffix ¢ra by the addition of the suffix ya in the termi- 
nations -frio-, and ~¢orio-, as pa-tr-io-, audi-tor-io, &e.; tric, by 
the addition of zc, as vic-tr-ic- ; trina, by the addition of za, as 
doc-tr-ina, root doc. 

Gothic. The suffix ¢ar is preserved in family terms only, e. g. 
fa-dar, father ; bré-par, brother; dadzh-tar, daughter ; svis-tar, 
sister. Suffix ¢ra forms neuter nouns, as mauér-pra, nom. sing. 
madér-pr, murder, prim. root mar, to die; O. H. Germ. Ala-tar, 
laughter, root Adak, Goth. hlah-jan, to laugh; O. H. Germ. ruo- 
dar, rudder, oar (Germ. ruder), root ra=ar (comp. ar-are, &¢.). 


ti 


Sanskrit. ma-ti-, opinion, root ma, mau, to think; wk-t2, speech, 
root vach, to speak; yuk-ti, junction, root yuj, to join; pa-tr-, 
lord, root pa, to protect. 

Greek. τὶ or σι: μῆ-τι-, prudence, root ma, to think; φάττι-, 
saying, report, root φα, to say; φύ-σι, nature, root gv, to grow. 

Latin. do-ti-, dos, dowry, root da, to give; men-ti, mens, mind, 
root men=man, ma, to think; ves-ti-, root prim. vas, to clothe. 
An extension of ἐΐ 1s t20, tia=ti-+-0 (a, perhaps for ya) : in-2-ti0-, 
beginning, root ἢ, to go; justi-tia- from justo, &e. 

Gothie has - and -ti2 for the primitive -f2, e.g. kuo-di-, 
genus, gens, prim. root gua=gan, gignere; mah-ti-, might, 
power = tmag-ti, root mag, to be able; ga-mun-di-, remembrance, 
root mun=man, ma, to think; an-s-ti- favour, root an, to favour ; 

. fa-di-, nom. sing. fap-s, lord, prim. root pa, to protect (comp. 
Sansk. pa-t7-). 


- 


tu 


Used in the formation of verbal nouns. 
Sanskrit. da-tu-m, root da, to give; stha-tu-m, root stha, to 
stand ; veé-tu-m, root vid, to know; kar-tu-m, root kar, to make. 
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Greek. βρω-τύ-, meat, root Bpo (comp. βι-βρώ-σκω) ; ἐδη-τύ-, 
meat, root ἐδ, to eat; re haere town, prim. root vas, to 
diel. Secondary smi j Is -συνη τ ἶ-τυνη, 6. δ᾽. δικαιο-σύνη rons 
δίκαιο-, Just; μνημο-σύνη, remembrance, theme μνῆμον-, mindful, 
root pev= man, ma, to think. 

Latin. sta-¢u-, nom. sing, status, root sta, to stand ; dic-tu-, root 
dic, to say ; Wcshi. root vg, viv, viv-o, to live, &e., &e. Secondary 
suffixes used in the formation of abstracts are tw-¢i-, tu-don-, and 
tu-din-, as servi-tuti-, alti-tudin-. 

Rothic. dau-pu-, death, root dau, div, du, to die; vratdé-du-, 
journey, theme vratd, to go; vahs-tu-, root vahs, to grow. The 
suffix -dva (=Sansk. -tva, Lat. -tu0) forms secondary themes, as 
peva-dva-, servitude, from piva-, pis, servant. 


ant, nt 


Used chiefly in the formation of the participle active out of 
the theme of the present tense. 

Sanskrit. ad-ant, root and theme of the present ad, to eat; 
tuda-nt, root tud, to push, to strike; fem. ad-ati, neut. ad-at, &e. 

Greek. -ov7, -vt, fem. ‘-ovrya, ‘-vrya, which becomes -orca, 
-ovoa, e.g. dépo-rt-, fem. φέρουσα Ξε pepo-voa=" depo-vrya, root 
dep, to bear; τιθέ-ντα, root Oe, to set; δεδό-ντ-, root do, to give, 
so also the 2nd aor. θέ-ντ-, δότντ-. 

Latin. -ent, ancient -ont, -unt: vehe-nt-, root veh, to fare, to 
convey; vol-ent-, ancient vol-ont-, vol-unt-, root vol, to will. 
( pre )-s-ent- = es-ent, root and pres. theme es, Sansk. as, to be; 
i-ent-, e-unt- =" e-ont-, root 2, to go. Secondary formations are 
the abstracts in antia, entia, antinm, entium, ant, ent + 1a, 20, 
prim. ya, 6. g. silent-iu-m, licent-ia, abundant-ia. 

Gothic. bairands, pres. part.=dira-nd(a)-s, root bar, to bear ; 
giba-nd-, root gab, pres. theme gida-. Other Teutonic dialects 
show with these participles an extension of the theme by means 
of adding the suffix ya, as O.S. hélpandja-, helping, definite 
form helpandjan. 


as 


The themes in -as are commonly used as neuter nomina actionis, 
rarely as nomina agentis. 

Sanskrit. jan-as, Ὁ genus, root yan, glgnere ; man-as, sense, root 
man, to think ; vach-as, speech, root cach, to speak ; ap-as, work, 
root ap. 

Greek. μέντος, sense, courage, wrath, gen. μέντεσ-τος, μένεος, 
μενοῦς, root pev=man, to think; yér-os, gen. yer-eo-os, γενοῦς ; 

N 
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én-os==Fén-os, Fén-eo-, word, root Fer, prim. να, Sansk. vack, to 
speak ; μῆκτος, μῆκ-εσ-, length, root pax, pax-pd-, long. 

Latin. ‘gen-us, ancient tgen-os, Sansk. jan-as, root gen, gignere ; 
op-us, work, old form ‘op-os, Sansk. ap-as; foed-us, old form 
Joid-os, root πώ, fido; corp-us, Sansk. root harp ; gus, right, old 
form jov-os, root ju, to join; pis, old form por-os, root pu, to rot. 
The masculines in or=os, 6. g. arb-or=arb-os ; sop-or, prim. root 
svap, to sleep. 

Gothic expresses the primitive as by -isa, as if 1 came from 
an ancient -asa, theme in a. Examples :—/at-isa-, nom. sing. 
hatis, hate, root hat, hat-a, I hate; ag-isa-, nom. sing. ag-7s, fear, 
root ag, og, I fear. In Old High German the suffix prim. as, 
Goth. -isa, O. H. Germ. -ira, is used in the plural only, while 
the suffix ὦ forms the singular, e.g. sing. grab, grave, from a 
primitive graba-m, plur. nom. grab-ir, =ancient ‘grab-isa, more 
ancient ‘grab-asd. (Concerning the formation of the plural in 
27, er, see the Teutonic Declensions of the Noun.) 


ka 


Sanskrit, This suffix is rarely used in primary, but more fre- 
quently in secondary themes, as putra-ka, little son, from putra, 
son. 

Greek, secondary suffix in φυσι-κό-, theme φυσι-; θηλυ-κό, 
Ondv- 3; καρδια-κό-, καρδία. 

Latin, secondary suffix in cévi-co-, theme civi-; urbi-co-, 
theme urbi- ; belli-co-, theme belli-. 

Gothic, primary suffix in O. H. Germ. /od-ca, neut. folk (comp. 
Slavonic pli-ki, multitude, army), prim. par-ka, root par, to fill. 
Secondary suffix in anda-ga, beatus, theme azda-, happiness ; 
handu-ga, wise, skilful, theme Aandu-, hand; staina-ha-, petreus, 
theme staina-, stone (Germ. stein). The suffix -2ska is used for 
derivative adjectives which correspond to those ending in -2ka in 
Greek and Latin, as darn-iska-, childish, from the theme barua-, 
neut. child. 


Note.—All other suffixes will be explained in their proper 
places, when we treat on the Comparisons, Numerals, &c., &e. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


TABLE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 


1st and 2nd Person. 


SINGULAR. 
Sanskrit. Greek. | Latin. | Gothic. 
Nom. aham ἐγώ ego tk 
ivam σύ tu pu 
Accus. mam, ma ἐμέ, μέ mé mik 
ivam, tva σέ, τέ ἐξ puk 
Instr. maya oe. a . 
traya ——s || Same 
Dat. mahyam ἐμίν mihi mis 
mé 5 : ὯΝ. 
tubhyam aly, τίν tibi pus 
tvé, té πον : 
Abl. mat me(d) 
mattas : .- 
trat te(d) ᾿ 
trattas eee | (ee 
Gen. mama ἐμου, μοῦ met meina 
mé 4 - ee 
tava gov tut peina 
té Mee ἜΣ oa 
Loc. mayi ἐμοί, μοί met mis 
tvayt co tur pus 
DUAL. 
Nom. avam va, νῶι υἱέ 
uvam σφώ, σφῶι tyut 
Accus. avam νώ, νῶι ugkis 
yuvam σφώ, σφῶι ἰσηὶβ 
vam » ᾿ς 
Instr. avabhyam : 
yuvabhyam ae gs 
Dat. avabhyam νῶιν, νῷν ugkis 
nau , ΤΕ ΑΙ 
yuvabhyam | σφῶιν, σφῷν igqis 
vam : : ow: 
Abl. avabhyam : 
yuvd hyam ee aa 
Gen. dvayéds ee tugkara 
nau Ἦν ΟΣ π΄... 
yurayos cP higqara 
vam Bo a ee: 
Loc. dvayés oe 
yuvayos - 
N 2 
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PLURAL. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. | Gothic. 
Nom. vayam ἄμμες, ἡμεῖς N08 vets 
asmé i ee: ee io 
yuyam ὕμμες, ὑμεῖς γ08 YUs 
yushiné oe ee ΓΕ 
Accus, asman ἄμμε, ἡμᾶς N08 UNSES 
nah a, Se ee Ὸ 
yushman dupe, ὑμᾶς γ08 42018 
vah ar 5, |e 
Instr. asmabhih ae nobis a. 
yushmabhih gn vobis ; ; 
Dat. asmabhyam ἄμμιν, ἡμῖν nobis | unsis 
yushmabhyam | ὕμμιν, ὑμῖν vobis izvis 
vah a ee ee 
Abl. asmat ar ae nobis ~« 
yushmat Ἐπ 5 vobis : : 
Gen. asmakam ἀμμέων, ἡμῶν | nostri | unsara 
nah π᾿ nl ue | a 
yushmakam ὑμμέων, ὑμῶν | vestri | izvara 
vah es : π΄ --- 
Loc. asmasu 
yushmasy 
3rd Person. 
SINGULAR}. 
Prak. 
Accusative . . €, €€ se sth 
Instrumental . pees . . as 
Dative sé ély, ἵν sibi sis 
' Genitive 88 εἶο, οὗ sui seina 
Locative -.. éoi, of 


REMARKS ON THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS OF THE COGNATE 
LANGUAGES. 


From the personal terminations of the verb, as well as from 
the different cases of the pronoun itself, the primitive root of 
the 1st singular appears as ma, of the and singular as ¢w or 
tva. Schleicher considers this ma, ‘ego,’ identical with the verbal 
root ma, ‘to measure, to think,’ a root from which is also derived 
‘man,’ Sansk. ma-nu-, Goth. ma-n-, 1. 6. the being that ‘ thinks? ; 
a very appropriate term for individual self-assertion, quite as 


1 The singular supplies, except in Greek, the place of the plural. 
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distinct as, and far more concise than, the well known ‘ cogito, 
ergo sum’ of the scholastic school. The derivation of the root 
ἔνα is obscure. 


ist Person NoMINATIVE SINGULAR. 


Primitive (Ursprache) agam or agham. Whether ag, agh is 
the root and -am a termination , which occurs in Sanskrit too not 
unfrequently, or the initial ὦ is the remainder of the root ma, and 
agham stands for ma-gha-m, is not decided. The primitive ag-am 
is represented in Sanskrit by ah-ém, Gr. éy-é, Mol. ἐγ-ών, Lat. 
eg-o, Goth. 7h. 


and Person NomINATIVE SINGULAR. 


The primitive ¢w-am is in Sanskrit represented by tvdm (= tu- 
am), Gr. ov for the more ancient and Doric τύ, Dor. and Ep. 
τύν-η, Boeot. rovv, where the final ν is considered the last rem- 
nant of the termination am, of the primitive ¢u-am, just as in 
ἐγών for agam. The Latin ἐμ and the Gothic pw are the weakened 
forms of tva. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


In this, as well as in the remaining cases of the singular, the 
proper bases of these pronouns become distinctly apparent, i. e. 
(1) ma, (2) ἔνα, (3) sva. The primitive language probably used 
or the accusatives (1) ma-m, (2) tva-m, (3) sva-m; so also in San- 
skrit the roots ma, tva, are treated as bases in ὦ and form the 
accusatives (1) md-m, (2) tvd-m (enclit. md, tvd). Greek (1) ἐ-μέ, 
μέ, (2) σέ, Dor. τέ for rFé, (3) ἕ, Aol. ξέξε σξέ, Hom. é€, pro- 
bably for σεξε. Characteristic of all these Greek accusatives is 
the loss of the accusative termination #. The Latin accusatives 
(1) mé, (2) ἐδ, (3) sé for mei; te-m, tve-m, se-m, sve-m, seem to 
lead us to an original mi-m, tvi-m, svi-m, where we Theme the 
bases mz, tve and svi, instead of the primitive ma, tva and sva, 
as they distinctly appear in the datives 7-07, si-bi, and in the 
Umbr. ¢i-om for tu-om, Ose. si-om for su-om. The Gothic also 
shows the base tmz for tma='ma-m in the accus. (1) mi-k, where 
the & corresponds to the primitive ga, Sansk. gha, ha, Gr. ye, a 
particle of emphatic force, so that m-£ would be represented by - 
a primitive *ma-m-ga, Gr. ‘we-ye. In the same manner the accus. 
(2) pu-& would be rendered by a primitive *tu-m-ga, (3) si-k, 
sva-m-ga. 
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LocaTive SINGULAR. 


The locative case in the Ursprache is formed by adding the 
termination ὁ to the root, (1) ma-2, (2) tva-t, (3) sva-7. These are 
rendered in Sanskrit, (1) md-y-2, (2) tvd-y-i; a more ancient 
form was (1) mé, (2) ἐξ, tvé, which though originally a locative 
came to be chiefly employed as an enclitic form to express the 
relations of the genitive and dative. Gr. (1) é-po-f, μο-ί ; (2) 
oo-i=afo-t=rFo-1, (3) of, ἑοῖ, primitive form sava-2. In Latin 
wanting. The form which in Gothic expresses the relations of 
the dative is supposed to have originally been a locative, so that 
the words (1) m-s, (2) pu-s, (3) si-s, are the relics of locatives, 1. 6. 
ma-smin, tu-smin, sva-smin. 


DaTIvE SINGULAR. 


Primitive (1) ma-bhiam, (2) tu-bhiam, (3) sva-bhiam. The suffix 
bhiam which we find added to the root is one of the extensions of the 
simpler form 647, a form which in various modifications is applied 
to perform the functions of the locative and the dative, in nouns 
as well as pronouns. The Sansk. (1) ma-hyam for *ma-bhyam, 
(2) tu-bhyam ; Gr. (1) Dor. éuiv, (2) Hom. re-tv, Dor. τίν, (3) ἑΐν 
(korinna), contracted ἵν, probably derived from the more ancient 
forms ᾿ἐμε-φῖν, 're-piv, té-piv, ἴπφιν, being a true dative suffix 
in the place of the primitive d/zam, and altogether distinct from 
the locative 647. The Latin (1) mi-hi=mi-bi=mi-bet; (2) ti-bt 
= ti-bei, (3) st-b1= si-bei, show the bases mi, t2=tv2, and si=sot, 
which are the weakened forms of the primitive ma, tva, sra, the 
inflexional suffix 02, 422, from the primitive b/4zam (comp. Sansk. 
above), which gradually declined to Jez(m), ber, bi(m) (comp. sit 
for svet, seit). In Gothic the dative 15 supplied by the locative. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


Primitive (1) ma-t, mama-t, (2) tva-t, (3) sva-t. The Sanskrit 
forms are identical with these: (1) ma-t, (2) tva-t, followed by 
the ablative termination ¢as (1) mat-tas, (2) tvat-tas (comp. i-tas, 
a-tas, from here, from there). In Greek it is wanting: the 
termination -θεν in ἐμέςθεν, σέ-θεν, &-9ev,—oixo-Oev is not the 
Sanskrit ¢as, but dhas, as in a-dhas, down from. Latin (1) me-d, 
(2) ce-d= tve-d, (3) se-d=sve-d, which forms are considered regular 
ablatives (for ‘mei-d, ttei-d, ‘set-d) of the Latin bases mi, ti, 82. 
Gothic wanting. 
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GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


The primitive language is supposed to have at an early period 
formed this case by means of the reduplication of the root, 
(1) ma-s, mama-s, (2) tva-s, tratva-s. The Sanskrit drops the 
case termination: (1) mama, (2) tava. Greek (1) é-pe-io = 
ma-sya, with the usual case suffix sya, whence ἐ-μέο by dropping 
the sibilant, and then by contraction: é-yed, ped, ἐ-μοῦ, pod; 
(2) reo-io= tava-sya, root tava, Gyr. refo; from *rFe-1o it became 
σέο, σεῦ, ood; (3) &fo=sva-sya, hence ἔο, et, ov. The Doric 
forms, such as ἐμέος, ἐμεῦς, ἐμοῦς, add the genitive termination s 
to the old genitive. The genuine genitive is wanting in Latin, 
and its functions are performed by the genitive of the possessive 
pronouns mez, tui, sut, for tme-io, ttovo, tsovo,=primitive ma-ya, 
ta-va, sa-va. (Compare the Latin twws='tovo-s, ttevo-s with the 
Greek reFd-s, swus—=' sovo-s, tsevo-s, Gr. éFés.) The Gothic forms 
(1) meina, (2) bemna, (3) setna are considered of a more recent 
formation, having no connexion with the primitive mana, mama, 
but originating perhaps in the plural genitive of an adjective 
base. (Compare Latin mez, &c.) 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR. 


Its existence in the Ursprache is uncertain, the Sanskrit forms 
are (1) ma-ya, (2) tva-ya. The Greek, Latin, and Gothic lan- 
guages are devoid of these forms. 


PLURAL. 


The base of the plural pronouns is in its origin perhaps 
nothing but a compound of the bases for the pronouns of the 
ist and 2nd singular with the suffix sma: (1) ma-sma, (2) tva-sma 
(ma-sma, ‘I and he, ¢va-sma, ‘thou and he’). As to the termi- 
nations, it is doubtful whether to these bases were joined the 
usual case suffixes of the plural, or those of the pronominal 
declension, or those of the singular; and on the whole the termi- 
nations are of minor importance in the formation of the plural 
of the personal pronoun where the modifications of the root im- 
print a peculiar character on the different languages: Sansk. 
(1) a-sma, (2) yu-shma, where the a and yu are considered to be the 
remains of the primitive ma and ἔνα. The case suffixes are partly 
those of the plural, partly of the singular. 

In Greek all the plural bases are treated as themes in 7; they 
are (1) primitive asma-, henee doy, from which by assimilation 
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the 420]. ἀμμε-, ἄμμι, and the usual form ἡμι- for ἀήμι; (2) pri- 
mitive yu-sma-, whence yusmi-, Aol. dpye-, ὑμμι-, and the com- 
mon vju-, where the vowel is lengthened on account of the elision 
of 8 (comp. εἰμί for ᾿έσμι), and the spirant y 15 replaced by 4. 
The nominatives (1) ἡμεῖς, (2) ὑμεῖς, (3) σφεῖς, are regular forma- 
tions of themes 1n 2, while the Atol. ἄμμες, Dor. dues, &c., show the 
same termination with the vowel shortened, 1. 6. ες instead of ees, 
εἰς. The accusatives ἡμᾶς, &c., are the contracted forms of ἡμέας, 
&e., and regular themes in 2 (primitive tasmay-ans). The Afol. 
dupe, &e., is formed analogously to the sing. ἐμέ. The dat. 450]. 
ἄμμι(ν») and the common ἡμῖν are in analogy to the dat. sing. 
ἐμίν, primitive asm-bhyam, whence Τάμμιτφιν, &e. σφι-σι(ν) 15 of 
course the common locative dative. The genitives Mol. dupe-ov, 
nuel-wy, ἡμέ-ων, are regular transformations of the primitive 
asmay-am. The bases of the 2nd and 3rd persons follow a similar 
course. 

The Lat. (1) 26s, (2) vos, seem to have introduced an inor- 
ganic 6 in place of a more ancient 2s, vds, which would strictly 
correspond to the Sansk. zas and vas. The datives and ablatives 
(1) nobis, (2) vdbis, have the plural in 47, like ¢2d7, where τε ei 
stands for the primitive dhyam-s; vd and no for vos, vd-s, and nos, 
no-s (comp. nos-ter, vos-ter), and these are the remains of 20-smo, 
wo-smo ; so that no-bi-s, vo-bi-s, stand for the more ancient '2ds- 
bei-is, tvos-bei-is (s dropped before ὁ and compensated for by the 
production of the vowel), primitive ‘ma-sma-bhyam-s, ‘tva-sma- 
bhyam-s. The genitives (1) 2os-tru-m, nos-tri, (2) vos-tru-m, vos- 
tri, are pronominal adjectives in Zero, the primitive suffix fara, 
chiefly used in the formation of comparatives; the genitives in ὁ 
have the singular, those in wm the plural termination, the latter 
being sometimes replaced in Plautus by oruwm, 6. g. nostrorum for 
nostrum, primitive forms tma-sma-taram, *tva-sma-taram. 

Goth. nom. (1) vets, plural of a base in 2, v-, perhaps for m2, ma, 
(2) gus. The aceus. and dat. (1) wnsi-s, wns (abbreviated form), 
(2) zzvi-s, where s seems to stand in analogy to that of the dat. 
sing., and the themes (1) wsz, (2) izvt, are considered inversions of 
the original (1) ma-sma, (2) tva-sma. 'The genitives (1) wuzsara, 
(2) zzvara, are adjective stems in the same inflexional case as the 
sing. meina, &e., that is, most likely, the genitive plural. 


THe Dvat. 


Sanskrit (1) base, dva-, (2) base, yuva-, which are treated as 
if they were feminine. These bases are thought to be the muti- 
lated forms of the more primitive ‘ma-dva-, ‘tva-dva-; the a and 
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yu at the beginning of the dual bases would then be the remains 
of the pronouns ma and éva, and va might very likely be the 
mutilated numeral dva (two). Greek (1) nom. and accus. va, 
from a base vo-: νῶι seems to be formed in analogy to the dative. 
(2) σφώ, probably from a more ancient 'rfw, with σφῶι, seems to 
be an analogon to (3) σφωέ, which consists of σφω-, as the base, 
and -ε a new dual termination, as we find with the substantives. 
In the dat. and gen. (1) νῶτιν, (2) σφῶ-ιν, (3) σφω-ἵν, we have 
the termination -.w=-d., corresponding to the Sanskrit dhydm, 
base 647. In Latin the dual is wanting. 

Gothic nom. (1) οὐτέ; vi- 15 the pronominal base (comp. nom. 
plur. vei-s), and the -¢ is the relic of the numeral ἔνα (two); 
(2) does not occur in the documents, but in analogy to the Old 
Norse it may have been 2-t=7u-t, which would be formed simi- 
larly to the 1st person, the -¢ being the numeral ¢va, and the 7- 
the remnant of the pronoun ju- (comp. 2nd plur. yu-s). In the 
dat. and accus. (1) wghi-s, (2) agk-vis, the -s is the same termi- 
nation as in the dat. sing. and plur. The origin of the bases 
ugki-, igkvi- is obscure; they are considered as being of a more 
recent formation. Gen. (1) ugka-ra, (2) igkva-ra have the same 
termination as the plur. (1) wasa-ra, (2) izva-ra. From this simi- 
larity between the dual and plural forms it will appear that the 
former 1s not organic, but merely an inflexional modification of 
the plural, since, according to Bopp, the dual and plural bases 
are the mutilated remains of one and the same suffix which was 
originally used in the plural only, and later on came to be applied 
to express the dual, 1.e. sma, which by metathesis becomes in 
the plural msa=Tenut. msi, and in the dual ma=Teut. hz. 

We cannot more aptly conclude this chapter than by quoting 
a remark made by Schleicher with regard to these pronouns :— 
‘On reviewing,’ he says, ‘ the bases of the personal pronouns which 
differ so widely in the various languages, it becomes evident that 
here we have not to deal with changes occurring in accordance 
with phonetic laws, but with more or less arbitrary commuta- 
tions. It appears as though the different languages had avoided 
the distinct expression of the bases of the 1st and 2nd persons, 
a fact in which we may perhaps recognise a kind of euphemism 
such as is often manifested in languages by a squeamishness 
which shrinks from pronouncing the ‘ ego’ and ‘tu.’ (Schleicher, 
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TABLE OF THE OLD TEUTONIC PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
1st Person. 
SINGULAR. 
1. 3. 2: 4. 5. 6. 
Gothic. A.S. Ο. 5. Ο. Fris. |O. H. Germ. | O. Norse. 
Nom. tk ic tk th (ihha) | ek 
Gen. meina min min min min 
Dat. mis me mt mir mer 
Accus. mik mec, me πιὸ mih mik 
DUAL. 
Nom. vit wit wit twiz vit 
Gen. ugkara uncer UNCETO unchar okkar 
Dat. ugkis unc unc Tunch okkr 
Accus. ugkis uncit, unc | unc a tunch okkr 
PLURAL. 
Nom. vevs we wi, we wt wir ver 
Gen. wunsara aser (tire) | tser aser unsar var (vér) 
Dat. wunsis, uns | as U8 us uns 088 
Accus, unsis, uns | tisic, tis us as unsth 088 
and Person. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. pu pu thu thu du, dé pi 
Gen. peina pin thin thin din pin 
Dat. pis 6 thi thi dir per 
Accus. pik pec, pe thic, thi | thi dih pik 
DUAL. 
Nom. tjut git git : ΤῊΣ, ἐξ at, pit 
Gen. igqara incer tincero tinchar ykkor 
Dat. iggis ine inc tinch ykkr 
Accus. égqis incit, inc | tnc tinch ykkr 
PLURAL. 

Nom. jus ge gi, ge i, gt éer, ér er, per 
Gen. itevara edwer zwar iwwer qwar yoar 
Dat. tzvis edw iu fu, to iu ydr 
Accus. ¢zvis edwic, edw | Wu iu, 10 iwih yor 
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3rd Person. 
SINGULAR. 
Ie 2. 2. 4. 5. 6. 
Gothic. | Δ. 5, Old Saxon. | O. Fris. | O. H. Germ. |O. Norse. 

Nomi. . . wanting. . : 
Gen. δείπα "ν-΄". sin sin sin 
Dat. δὲ8 (stg, sth, stc)| . . - Ὁ ems ser 
Accus. svk (sig, sth, sic)| . . . sik sik 

Dual wanting. 

PLURAL. 

Nom... , o< 
Gen.  seina ἂν» Ἢ : sin 
Dat. _sis (sih, stg, sic) | . ν τω ser 
Accus. sik (sth, sig, sic)| . . . sth sik 


REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS IN THE OLD TEUTONIC 
LANGUAGES. 


Concerning the primitive forms of the Teutonic pronouns, and 
the relation of the latter to the pronouns of the cognate lan- 
guages, we must refer to the remarks we advanced on the proper 
occasion. (See p. 180 sqq.) Here we have to add a few words 
only in explanation of some unusual forms which occur in the 
ancient Teutonic dialects. 

Gothic. The nom. dual 2nd person, which does not occur in 
the documents, has been set down as jué in analogy to the plur. 
jus, as we find nom. dual Ist person υὐξ analogous to the plur. 
vels. ju- in jut, jus is the softening of the sing. base pu, and ves 
the extension of the root vi; the ¢ in jut, vit 1s the dual termi- 
nation from ἔσα (Sansk. dva), two. The accus. plur. 1st and and 
persons are anomalous, which, instead of selecting the forms 
identical with the dative, should, in analogy to the A.S. 4816, 
edwic, and the O. H. Germ. uwasih, iwih, be in Goth. unsik, izvth. 

Old High German. wir and 77 are sometimes marked as long 
on account of the corresponding veis and jus in Gothic; but 
in later Old High German the 7 of the nom. plur. wir, ir is short. 
The gen. plur. and dual ends in er as well as ar. Instead of 
wwer, twth, there occurs iuwer, iuwih, and again for zw and zuwih 
we find éu, éuwik. The dual forms, with the exception of 
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unchar, which alone occurs in the documents, are Grimm’s con- 
structions. 

Anglo-Saxon. The most ancient documents only have the 
accusatives mec, bec, 4810, edwic; in later times the accus. is iden- 
tical with the dat. me, pe, &e. Very remarkable is the accus. 
dual (2) znezt, which occurs in Ceedmon, and according to which 
Wwe may presume an accus. dual (1) νηοῦ, The forms dser, ds, 
of Anglo-Saxon and other Low German dialects come from 
unser, uns, with elision of the z before s. (Concerning the elision 
in Anglo-Saxon of the 2 before 8,7, and 8, see the respective 
letters.) And for the more ancient d@ser we find in later Anglo- 
Saxon dre, with transition of s into r. The Gothic spirant 7 in 
jut is hardened into the media g in the Saxon git; but in the 
oblique cases, in Gothic as well as in Saxon, the 7 is vocalized 
into ἢ, and in edwie the ὁ is lengthened into the diphthong ed. 
From what we have stated it will become evident that Anglo- 
Saxon has in some cases of the pronoun more ancient forms than 
even the Gothic. 

Old Norse. The vdr, vor, or, of the gen. plur. rst pers. stand 
in the same relation to a more ancient ossar or osar, as the A.S. 
ire to user. In okkar, ykkar, &c., the m preceding the ἢ, as in 
Goth. ugkar, A.S. uncer, O. H. Germ. unchar, is assimilated to 
the 4, and thus forms the gemination ἐξ. 

All other modifications in the various dialects will easily be 
explained by a reference to the Phonetic Laws. 


TABLE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THE MIDDLE AND NEW 
TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


18t Person. 


SINGULAR. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7 8. 
M.H. Germ. |N.H.G.| O.E.| N.E. | M.D. |Dutch.| Swed. | Danish. 
Nom. itch ich ich I ic tk jag jeg 
Gen. min mein jmin mine mins mijns a = 
Dat. mir mir me me mi my | mg mig (me) 
Accus. mich mich |me me mt mij mig mig (me) 
PLURAL. 
Nom. wir wir we we wi wy vi vi 
Gen. wnser unser fours | ours onser | onzer VOTES 
Dat. wns Uns ws us ons ons 088 08 


Accus. unsich (uns)| uns us "8 ons ons ose os 
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and Person. 


SINGULAR. 
Ι. 2. 3, 4. 5. 6. “2 8. 
M.H.G.|N.H.G.} O. E.| N.E. | M.D.| Dutch. | Swed. | Danish. 
Nom. du du pou |thou du singular | du du 
Gen. din dein | pin thine | dins | wanting, 


Dat. dir dir pe thee di plur. used | dig dig 
Accus. dich dich | pe thee di in its place.| dig dig 


PLURAL. 
Nom. ir ir yhe ye, you | ght gi t q 
Gen. tuwer | cuer yhours| yours | hiwer| uwer a eders 
Dat. tu euch |yhou |you hi u éder, ér | eder (jer) 
Accus. iuch euch \yhou |you μὰ " éder, ér | eder (jer) 

3rd Person. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. a cA : ἐς 
Gen. 88:5 sein Pore sins zijns = es 
Dat. os sich meen te zich . | sig sig 
Accus. sich sich =: zich sig sih 

PLURAL. 
Nom. 
Gen. os A : ei : 
Dat. x sich Penking: ἠδ stg sig 
Accus. sth sich Ἢ zich sig sig 


Note.—The personal pronouns display more tenacity in the 
preservation of their ancient inflexional forms than any other 
species of words. This is a phenomenon which we observe 
among other tribes of languages also. The Romance tongues, 
which have greatly mutilated and mostly dropped the inflexional 
forms of their ancient mother, the Latin, in the declension of 
the noun, were far more conservative in the sphere of the pro- 
noun, where many of the inflexional forms were retained. One 
of the main characteristics of the modern Teutonic, especially 
German forms, is the lengthening of the vowels in some of the 
oblique cases, as mir, wir, for the ancient mir, wir; the dropping 
of final consonants, as the English J for 16 (Germ. ich), me for mec 
(Germ. mich), both forms being used in Anglo-Saxon already. 
For the ancient genitive form mine, thine, modern English pre- 
fers the new formation of me, &e.; German uses the inorganic 
formation meiner by the side of mein, the latter occurring rarely, 
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except in poetry. The English me, thee, has lost its force as a 
dative, and consequently designates that relation by means of 
the preposition fo, to me, to thee. ΑἸ] other peculiarities the 
student will be able to explain by applying to the phonetic laws 
of vowels and consonants. 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


PRONOMINAL BASEs. 


Sansk. fa, fem. ἐά (he, this, that), Goth. tha, fem. thé. From 
the same base are derived the Lat. ¢adis, tantus, tot ; further 265-06 
for z2s-to-s, Gk. αὐ-τόςς, οὗ-τό-ς, The Sanskrit demonstratives sa, 
sd, tat, Goth. sa, 86, pata, Gk. ὁ, ἧ, τό, where in the masculine 
and feminine the root ¢a is replaced by a pronominal root sa, 
which is used in no other case. sa stands for sa-s, as Gr. ὁ fie 
é-s, the ease-sign of the nom. sing. being easily dropped. (Comp. 
Lat. zste for isto-s, ipse for ~pso-s, qui and qui-s.) 

Sansk. sya=tya=ta-ya, consisting of ¢a and a relative base ya 
and occurring only in the nom. sing., Goth. 52, O. H. Germ. szw. 
This base is of greater importance for Old High German, which 
derives its definite article from it (diw from tya), while Gothic 
uses the base ¢a for that purpose. The O. H.Germ. dér, dés, 
&c., Bopp considers to come from the older forms dyar, dyas. 
Remnants in Old High German of the base fa we have perhaps 
in dag (hoc) and de for die=Sansk. ἐδ, Goth. thai. 

The base ὦ is used in Latin to form the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. sing. zs (he), and in Sanskrit for the demonstrative ¢izs, and 
adverbs only, as itas (from here). This base is in Latin length- 
ened by an inorganic o or ἢ) and weakened into 6, and conse- 
quently passes from the third into the second declension, using 
the forms eum, 60, eorum, instead of im, ὁ, ium, while m Gothic 
it remains intaet, as aecus. sing. Goth. zza, Lat. eum; aceus. 
plur. Goth. zs, Lat. eos. As in Sanskrit d@ so 1s 6 in Gothic ‘ the 
fulerum of the feminine base’ (Bopp), and the base ὃ is thus 
extended into fem. 7jo (=i+4), accus. 7a, plur. nom. and accus. 
γ768. 

: Deserving of special mention is the combination of the radical 
base ὁ with the radical base ἕω, both having the force of demon- 
strative pronouns. The pronominal root ἔα we have met already 
in the Sansk. fa-t, the neuter of the demonstrative sa; Goth. 
pa-ta, the neuter of sa, and Gr. τό (='ré-r), the neuter of ὁ. 
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This neuter root, 1f we may use the term, is employed in most 
pronouns for the formation of the neuter gender (comp. Lat. 7-s, 
t-d, qui-s, qui-d, aliu-d, istu-d, quo-d). In Gothic this neuter ¢ 
has been sheltered as it were by the adoption of the final vowel 
a, as pa-t-a=prim. ¢a-t; i-t-a=1-t. (The ¢ is dropped in Ava, 
quod, =prim. fa-t). The importance of this fact will become 
more evident when we treat on the declension of the substan- 
tives. The Gothic relative particle ez 15 by Grimm derived 
direct from the base ἢ, by Bopp from the relative particle 
Sansk. ya, though the latter too admits that the Sansk. relative 
base ya is to be traced to the demonstrative base 7. (Concerning 
the application in Gothic of this relative suffix e2, see Relative 
Pronouns.) 

The demonstrative base ava with the comparative suffix tara 
we have in the Sansk. azéara (alius), Goth. anpara (alius, alter, 
secundus), as well as in the Lat. a/-ter and al-ius (where the 
liquid ὦ replaces the liquid ~). 

The relative root ya we find in the Sansk. yas, y@, yat, Gr. ὅς, 
7, 6, the Gothic adjective suffix 728, ya, gata’, and, as mentioned 
already, probably in the Gothic ez too. 

As interrogative bases we may mention three: sa, su, ki—the 
two latter owing their existence to the modification of the vowel 
a of the first. ‘The root 4a appears in the prim. sa-s, neut. fa-¢ 
(quis, quid; qui, quod); m Greek under the form zo, Ionic xo, 
as πόττεξε κό-ττε, TOS=KG-s, TOt-os=Koi-os; Lat. quo, quo-d, Kc. 
The Gothic form shows, 1n accordance to Grimm’s law, initial 4 
for the prim. /, hence Goth. Ava (quod). (Comp. O.8. 4ua-t, 
O. H. Germ. ἦμα- 2.) 

The root 4u may be recognised in the Sanskrit adverbs kw-tra, 
where ; 4u-tas, whence; perhaps too in the Latin ev-jus, cu-i, if 
these forms are considered as ancient as guo-ius, quo-i; but it 
is more likely that cz is a later modification of guo, in the same 
manner as cunde, cudi (ubi), in ah-cunde, ali-cubi of an earlier 
guonde, quobt. 

The base £7 is easily discovered in the Sansk. 4i-m (what), the 
Lat. gui-s, qui-d, and hi-c (-c is the enclitic particle of emphasis 
ce=Gr. ye), where the primitive 4 has been supplanted by the 
spirant ἦ, a fact which occurs even in Sanskrit. This base Ai, 
modified according to Grimm’s law into i, appears also in the 
Gothic himma, hina, adv. hita, but only in certain combinations, 
as himma daga (hoc die, to-day), whilst Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Frisian use it regularly in the formation of the demonstrative 


1 For the declension of this demonstrative suffix see under the strong declension 
of the adjective in Gothic. 
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pronoun (see below). In Old High German its application is 
restricted to certain combinations where it appears as the instru- 
mental hiu, e.g. hiu-jdru (M.H. Germ. hiure, N. Germ. heuer), 
this year, hoc-anno; Aiu-tagé (M. H. Germ. hiute, Germ. heute), 
to-day (comp. hoc-die, hodie); hiu-naht (M. H. Germ. hiunte, 
Germ. heunt), this night, hac-nocte. 

As to the declension of these pronouns in the cognate lan- 
guages few words must suffice, their inflexional changes in the 
Teutonic languages receiving special attention hereafter. 

The nom. sing. takes -s, which is the termination of the same 
ease 1n the declension of nouns. (Concerning the derivation of this 
inflexional -s, see the declension of nouns.) Thus Sansk. fa-s, 
who, sa-s (and sa), is, ipse. The case-sign s is dropped in Greek 
and Gothic: 6=«a0, Goth. sa, for cos, Goth. sas. In Latin also the 
case-sign 1s wanting in is-¢e for tis-¢o-s and in several other pro- 
nouns. ‘The accus. sing. has the nominal termination am, except in 
Gothic, where the a has been changed into , which is preserved 
from elision by a final ὦ it has adopted, hence pa-n-a from *pa-n, 
and this from the primitive ¢a-m. The nom. and accus. neut. are 
formed by the suffix ¢=¢a, a demonstrative root. Examples :— 
Sansk. ¢a-¢ (id), 4a-¢ (quid); in Gr. τό for tro-r it has been 
dropped. In the Lat. 2s-du-d, i-d, qui-d, quo-d, the d stands for 
the primitive ¢; and in the Goth. pa-t-a, 7-/-a, the ¢ has been 
preserved by the addition of the vowel a. 

The termination of the nom. plur. in its primitive form was 
*¢a-1, which may be the remnant only of a full form *ta-7-sas (¢a, 
the demonstrative root, sas the plur. termination as in the de- 
clension of nouns). The primitive termination is preserved in its 
original form only in the Goth. paz, whilst in the Sansk. éé, the 
Lat. quz, hixquer, hei=queis, the Gr. τοί (later οἷ) 10 appears in 
weakened and otherwise modified forms. The nom. and accus. 
dual have the same inflexions as the nom., so also the accus. 
plur. The ablative sing., as well as the locative sing. and dative 
sing., is formed by joining to the stem the suffix sma, which 
probably arose from the demonstrative ‘sa-ma, a base in -ma- 
from the pronominal root sa (hic). The gen. sing. mase. and 
neut. originally had the same termination as the noun, that 1s, 
Sansk. and prim. ¢asya, Gr. τοῖο from ἵτοσιο, Goth. pis: the sy 
is the remnant of smz=sma (vid. supra). 

The gen. plur. has the full termination sém, Sansk. téshdm ; 
Greek and Latin the same as the noun; Gothie mase. and neut. 
pi-zé, fem. pi-zo, 1. 6. ‘ti-sdm. Dat. sing. prim. and Sansk. ¢d@- 
smdi, from the base ¢asma- (=ta + sma, vid. supra), which appears 
also in the Gothic masc. bamma = tasmdi, fem. pizai = ti-smy-di. 


The dative and ablative plur. have the same inflexions as the 
noun, but Gothic increases the stem by adding ὁ (which in San- 
skrit is always added in this case to the nominal stems in ὦ 
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TABLE OF OLD TEUTONIC PRONOUNS OF THE 3rd PERSON. 


Gothic. | Anglo-Saxon. | Old Saxon.) Old Frisian. |O.H.Germ. 


Nom. is he 

Gen. is his 

Dat. imma} him (heom) 
Accus. ina hine 

Nom. eis hi (hig) 
Gen. ἐσὲ hira 

Dat. im him 
Accus. ins hi (hig) 
Nom.  8¢ hed 

Gen. i263 htre 

Dat. izar hire 
Accus. ia hi, (heo, hig) 
Nom. tijés ht (hig) 
Gen. zd λίγα 

Dat. im him 

Accus. ids | ht (hig) 
Nom. ita hit 

Gen. is _ his 

Dat. imma | him (heom) 
Accus. ita hit 

Nom. w#a hed 

Gen. tizé hira 

Dat. tm him 
Accus, tija hed 


Masculine. 


SINGULAR. 


ee ὦ τὰς --  .---- ES 


hi, he, hie| hi, he 
J — (sin) 
ému-o him 
ina hini, -€, -α 
PLURAL. 
sta hia, sé 
1ré htra, hiara 
tm him, hiam 
βιὰ hia, sé 
Feminine. 
SINGULAR. 
Siu hiu, 88 
tra hirt 
iru hirt 
sia hia, 88 
PLURAL. 
sia hia, sé 
iré hira, hiara 
m him, hiam 
sia hia, sé 
Neuter. 
SINGULAR. 
tt hit 
18 — (stn) 
imu(-o) | him 
at hit 
PLURAL. 
Sib hia, sé 
ἡγὸ hira, hiara 
wm him, hiam 
siu hia, sé 


O 


ir, er hann 

— (stn) hans 

imu (-0) hanum, honum 
inan, in hann 

sia, 8ὲ8 

. wanting. 
im, in 

sé 


stu (ste, st) | hon, hun 
ira, tré hennar 
iru, wé hennt 
δία, sie, 3t | hans 


$18, ste 
iro 

am, ἴῃ 
SiO, ste 


wanting. 


&, & 
18, 88 
τς (ὦ 


12, ἐξ 


wanting. 


StU, 8.6, st 
ἐγὸ 
im, ἴῃ 


wanting. 
stu 


Old Norse. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS OF THE 3rd PERSON. 


From the preceding table it will become evident that the 
different dialects vary considerably in the formation of these 
pronouns. . This variation is owing to the different choice the 
dialects have made out of the various demonstrative bases which 
we have just examined. The Gothic chose for all cases, with 
the exception of one, the demonstrative base ὁ, which it oceasion- 
ally lengthened into 7a; the simple forms in ὁ it has in common 
with Old High German and Old Saxon, but instead of the 
lenethened base ia the latter dialects use an altogether different 
base, the demonstrative s2 (comp. Sansk. sa, δά, Goth. sa, 86, 
A.S. se, sed, &c.), which occurs, though in. a rather mutilated 
form, in Gothic too, sz, fem. of 7s. But in Old High German 
and Old Saxon out of this base all the cases are formed which 
Gothic deduces from ya, the lengthened form of the base ὃ; 
hence O. H. Germ., O. 8. fem. stu, plur. sié, sid. &e. The Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Frisian again have a base of their own out of 
which they construe their pronouns of the 3rd person. Their 
base is the demonstrative 42, which, as we have seen before, 
stands for the prim. 47, 4a, and yields in Latin the demonstrative 
pronoun /2(c), he(c), ho(c). Old Saxon also makes use of it in 
the nom. sing. mase. of the 3rd person, whilst Gothic and Old 
High German use it in but few isolated cases which we have 
mentioned already. From these forms deviates the Old Norse 
han- again, which however is used only in the sing. masce. dann, 
and fem. hon, while all other cases are wanting. Old Frisian 
and Old High German supply the genitive by the genitive of the 
pers. pron. of the 3rd pers. s?z, whilst, vice versa, we see in later 
dialects the demonstrative of the 3rd pers. supplying the pers. 
pronoun of the 3rd person. The word man in Gothic is used 
merely in the sense of ‘homo’, but in all other dialects we find 
it already in the sense of the: German ‘man’, French ‘on’. 

To recapitulate then, we have in Gothic the demonstrative 
base 7, except in the nom. sing. fem. the demonstrative δ): 

In Old High German the demonstrative base 7 occurs in all 

those cases which have in Gothic the simple base ὃ, but 51 in 
all those cases which in Gothic show the lengthened form 
ya οἵ the base ὁ. The.Old High German gen. sing. mase, 
is supplied by the gen. of the 3rd pers. pron. siz. 

Old Saxon uses the base 2 in the same cases as Old High 

German, except the nom. sing. masc. where it prefers the 
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demonstrative 47; the base si is employed as in Old High 
German, 

Anglo-Saxon makes use of the demonstrative 47 throughout. 

Old Frisian the same as Anglo-Saxon, except in the gen. sing. 
masc. and neut., where it uses the gen. of the 3rd pers. 
pron. sin, like Old High German; in the nom. plur. 
throughout, and in the nom. sing. fem., we find by the side 
of Az the base 8) as well. 


Old Norse stands isolated in its pronominal forms dann, fem. 
hon (hun), 


TABLE OF MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC PRONOUNS OF THE 


3rd PERSON. 
Masculine. 
SINGULAR. 
1. 2. 3: 4 Εἰ 6. Υ: 8. 
M.H.G.|N.H.G.| Old Engl. | N.E.|M. θὰ.} Dutch, | Swed. Danish. 
Nom. ér Ἢ he he |he hij han | han 
Gen. me om ee ae oa ἣν: hans | hans 
Dat. tm im? | him him \|hem | hem honom| ham (hannem) 
Accus. in in* him him | hem | hem honom| ham 
PLURAL. 

Nom. sie sie heo, hi, pet they | st με 
Gen. ir irer’ | hir .. | haer unner i 
Dat. in inen | hem, pam them| hen | hun Yan tang. 
Accus. te sie hem, po, pam | them | st zig 

Feminine. 

SINGULAR, 
Nom. _ sie sie heo (scho) she | soe zig hén hun 
Gen. tr ἦγον ." .. | haer | λάᾶγξ hennes| hendes 
Dat. uw ir hire (hir) her | haer | har henne | hende 
Ασουβ. 816 sie hire (hir) her | s har henne | hende 

PLURAL. 

Nom. sie sie heo, hi, pet they | st χί) 
Gen. ir trer | her .. |haer | harer ἰδέα 
Dat. in inen | hem, pam | them| hen | har δ: 
Accus. sie sie hem, bo, fam | them | st 2) 


1 Common spelling, thm, ihn, ihrer, &c. 
Ὁ 
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Neuter. 


SINGULAR. 
Τὰ | 2. Ἂς: As | 5. 6. oe 8. 
M. H.G. N.H.G.| Old Engl. | N. E. M.D.! Dutch. | Swed. | Danish. 
Nom & 68 ut it het | het 
Gen. és δίς xe ome omnis τὰ 
Dat. am im him hem | hem 8 
Accus. 63 es at at het | het 
PLURAL. 

Nom. sie ‘sie heo, hi, pet | they | soe | zi 
Gen. wr trer | hir haer | hunner —, 
Dat. in inen | hem, pam them | hen | hun δ' 
Accus. 86 ste hem, po, pam | them | soe | 2tj 


REMARKS ON THE MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC PRONOUNS 
OF THE 3rd PERSON. 


In Old and New English the Anglo-Saxon he (47) remains 
throughout; but in Old English we find by the side of -the 
Anglo-Saxon feo a feminine scho, which’ may have been intro- 
duced into English through the Old Saxon s7é, or the Old Norse 
sz, and which gains the supremacy over /eo in the Middle Eng- 
lish sche, New English she. The Anglo-Saxon genitives of the 
sing. is, hire, disappear in Old English. The dative and accu- 
sative (Aim, hine, &c.) begin already in late Anglo-Saxon to.he 
mixed up, and in Old English the dative has expelled the accu- 
sative and usurped its place. In order then to distinguish 
between im, the accusative, and him, the dative, it became neces- 
sary to introduce a new sign for the dative which presented itself 
in the preposition ἕο. Old English however continued to use 
him for the dative neuter until New English did away with this 
dative also and supplanted it by the accusative joined to the dative 
sign ἕο. The plur. 42 and its derivative cases have been supplanted 
in late Anglo-Saxon already by the demonstrative se (pe). 

The Middle High German pronoun is the regular derivative 
of the Old High German, no other changes having taken place 
than the weakening or apocope of final vowels, as sve, M.H. 
Germ. fem. nom. sing. for O. H. Germ. sim (δὴ rare in M.H. 
Germ.), i7 M. H. Germ. gen. plur. for O. H. Germ. zd. These 
pronominal forms have been more seriously affected in their 
transition into New High German. All organically short vowels 
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have been lengthened, hence ér, im (ihm), in (ihn), for M. H. 
Germ. ὅν, im, in. The dat. ρίαν. N. H. Germ. zuen (ihnen) is an 
inorganic form for the M. H. Germ. zz, O. H. Germ. 2m, in, with 
which it has no affinity, but 1 reminds one rather of the O. H. 
. Germ. accus. sing. zzan. In the neut. sing. nom. and accus. we 
write erroneously s for f, in the place of the M. H. Germ. and 
O. H. Germ. 3. The gen. sing. neut. M. H. Germ. es, O. H. 
Germ. 7s, es, has disappeared altogether and is, hke the gen. 
sing. masc., replaced by the 3rd pers. pron. or reflective, sei, 
seiner. 

The Middle Dutch dat. plur. ez is still used in New Dutch 
in the place of the inorganic Aum, and gen. plur. haarer instead 
of hunner. 

The Swedish and Danish forms are the direct and organic 
representatives of the Old Norse. 


TABLE OF OLD TEUTONIC POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


Gothic. Old High German. Old Norse. 
Masc. | Fem. | Neut. Mase. | Fem. | Neut. {| Mase. Fem. | Neut. 

ING. 

1st meins | meina | meinata || minér | minu | minaz || minn | min | mitt 

and peins | pena | pemnata || dinér dinu | dinaz pinn | pin | pitt 

3rd seens | sea | setnata |! siner sinu | stnaz sinn | sin | sitt 
Dvat. 

ist ugkar | ugkara| ugkar retin okkar | okkur | okkart 

and iggar | iggara | iggar 8° ykkar | ykkur | ykkart 
Piur. | 

Ist unsar | unsara | unsar || unsarér | unsaru| unsarag || var | varr | vart 

2nd wanting, | twarér | iwaru | twaraz || ySarr | ySur | ySart 


Note.—The Old High German dialect already in the neut. 
sing. prefers the undeclined to the declined forms, hence min, 
din, sin, and these undeclined forms are used in all the dialects 
except those already mentioned. Hence we have to complete 
our table as follows :— 


Old Saxon. Anglo-Saxon. Old Frisian. 
150 | 2nd | 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd | 3rd 
Sing. min | thin | sin || min pin sin min thin | sin 
Dual uwunca| inca | .. || uncer incer | .. wanting. 


unser (ise) | tuwer 


Plur. tsa | twa | .. diser (are) | edwer | .. { (onse) duwer 
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TABLE OF MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


M. H. Germ. N.H. Germ. Old English. 
Ist 2nd | 3rd Ist 2nd | 3rd Ist and 3rd 
Sing. mtn din sin || mein | dein | sein min | pin his, hire, his 
Plur. unser | cuwer unser | euer our | yhoure | per, pair 
New English. Middle Dutch. 
Ist 2nd rd st | ond srd 
Sing. mine (my) | thine (thy) | his, her(s), cts || min | din | sin 
Plur. our (s) your(s) (their(s)) ons | hd | .. 
New Dutch. Swedish. Danish. 
Ist | 2nd Ist | 2nd [3rd |} Ist 2nd 3rd 
Sing. min sijn (haar, heur) || min | din | sin || min| din sin 
Plur. onze | uw | (hun, haar) var | eder vor | eder (jer) | «- 


The form dre by the side of #ser appears to be the genitive of 
the pers. pron. which encroached upon the original possessive. 
When sr precedes several consonants, as 77, 77, 1t suffers elision, 
e.g. drne for dserne, trre for dserre. In the most ancient period 
of Anglo-Saxon we find the possess. sz which later on is replaced 
by the genitive of the pron. of the 3rd pers. (Ais, hire, &c.) Old 
Norse shortens the radical vowel of these possessives whenever 
the final assimilates the succeeding consonant, hence mase. 
minn = min-r, neut. mitt=min-t. Instead of vdér we find also 
vorr, orr, and in the oldest documents oss, as ossum (nostro), ossir 
(nostri), &c. 

The possessive siz having originally the signification of the 
reflective, it gradually lost its possessive signification and was 
replaced by the genitive of the pronoun of the 3rd person, hence 
the Α. 5. his, hire, Engl. his, her, instead of the more ancient 
sin; and in the same manner the Dutch Acar (her) from the 
gen. hars; further the M. H. Germ. 27, iriz, arg, plur. ire, N. H. 
Germ. ἦγ and Z@re (her and their), from the gen. sing. fem. and 
gen. plur. O. H. Germ. 776. In late Anglo-Saxon already we find 
in the place of the plur. Aeore, here, the genitive of the demon- 
strative peggre, whence the New English possessive their (8) ; mn, 
pix (mine, thine), are shortened into mz, pi (my, thy), but the 
complete forms are preserved before a word beginning with a 
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vowel, or when they follow after the noun, a rule which may be 
considered still in force in the poetical style of Modern English. 
For the neuter form Ais Modern English introduced i¢s, first spelt 
ν᾽ 8, as a neuter possessive genitive analogous to the possessive 
genitive his of fe. 

The Swedish and Danish possessives require no further expla- 
nation when we state that they are the direct derivatives of the 
Old Norse possessive pronouns. Their genders also, Sw. mn, 
mina, mitt, Dan. min, mine, mit, will be easily accounted for- by 
a reference to the O. N. minn (=min-r) and mitt (=min-t), which 
we have just examined. In Danish the neuter gender of the 
3rd person, as also its plural in all genders, are supplied by the 
demonstrative pronoun den, det, plur. de. 

The New ‘Teutonic pronouns take the inflexions of the strong 
declension of the adjective, where they are used as possessive 
adjectives, as Germ. mein, meine, mein, gen. meines, meiner, meines ; 
Dutch mijn, mijne, mijn, gen. mijns, mijner, mijns; and -in the 
same manner Sw. min, mina, mitt, Dan. min, mine, mit. But 
where they are used as substantives, and then preceded by the 
article, they take the inflexions of the weak declension, as Germ. 
der meine, or meinige, Dutch de mijue, &e., &e. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


First DEMONSTRATIVE (iS). 


Masculine. 


SINGULAR. 


1. a: 4. 5. 6. ie 
< Sanskr. | Gothic.| Ang.-Sax. | O.N. | Old Saxon. | O. Fris. | O. H. Germ. 


Nom. sah 8a 86 8α thie, the, se tht dér, dé, thie 

Gen. tasya pis pas pess thies thes thes dés 

Dat. tasmat | pamma| pam petm | themu, thiem | tham, tha| dému 

Accus. tam pana | pone pann | thana, than. | thene dén 

Instr. téna pé bg, pé οἷς thé, thiu "πὰ diu, du 
PLURAL. 

Nom. ¢é pai pa peir thia, thie, the tha dié dia, dé 

Gen. tésham | ptzé para, pdra | perrra. | thero thera déro 


Dat.  <tébhyah | paim | pam, bem | peim thiem, thém | tham, tha | diém, dém — 
Accus. tam - |-pans | pa . |pa . | thia, thie tha . dié, dia, dé 
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Feminine. 


SINGULAR. 


rt. 2. ae 4. 5. 6. be 
Sanskr. | Gothic.| A.S. | O.N. | Old Saxon. O. Fris. | O. H. Germ. 


— 


Nom. sé 36 86ὃ Bit thiu, the thiw diu, déo, de 
Gen. tasyah | pizds | padre | petrrar | thera, -u there déra, déru 
Dat. tasyat | pizat | pdre | peirre | thera, -w there déru, déra 
Accus. tam pé pa pa thia, the tha dia, die, dé 
PLURAL, 
Nom. tah pés pa per thia, the tha dio, dia, dé 
Gen. tiasam | piz6 para | peorra | thero thera déro 
Dat. tabhyah| paim | pam | peim | thém tham, tha | diém, dém 
Accus. tah pés pa peer thia tha did, dia, dé 
Neuter. 
SINGULAR, 
Nom. tat pata pat pat that, the thet daz 
‘Gen. tasya pis pas pess thas thes dés 
Dat. tasmai | pamma| pam | prt themu, theim | tham, tha | dénw 
Accus. tat pata pat pat that thet day 
Instr. téna pé py, pel] .. thiu, thio thiu diu, du 
PLURAL, 
Nom. tani -| pd pa paw thiu, thia tha diu, die 
Gen. tésham | pizé para | petrra | thero thera déro 
Dat.  tébhyah | paim | pam | perm | thém tham, tha| diém, dém 
Accus, tani pé pa pau thiu, thia tha . | dtu, die 


We have to deal with three demonstratives which, accord- 
ing to their meaning, answer to the Lat. 2s, ἦϊο, and tlle, Gr. 
avtos, οὗτος, and éxewos. The first of these is derived from the 
demonstrative base ¢a, concerning which we must refer the student 
to preceding paragraphs. The Gothic ga, sé, pata, and its declen- 
sion will, after our previous remarks, offer no difficulties to the 
student. As to the corresponding forms in O. H. Germ, dé7, 
diu, dag, the masc. de-r might be explained so that de represents 
the primitive ta (O. H. Germ. d for Sansk. ὁ according to 
Grimm’s law, and 6 the weakening of a), and 7 is the termina- 
tional s, so that the analogous form of O. H. Germ. der would be 
Goth. pzs. But as to the O. H. Germ. fem. diu we are inclined 
with Bopp to refer it to the double base, Sansk. sya=tya=ta-ya, 
consisting of the demonstrative ¢a and the relative base ya, so 
that the O. H. Germ. diw stands for an ancient γα. The O. H. . 
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Germ. neut. da-3 is the organic representative of the Goth. 
pa-t(a). Anglo-Saxon closely follows the Gothic in the forma- 
tion of this pronoun, using the base sa for the nom. sing. masc. 
and fem., and the base ¢a for all other cases, while the other Low 
German dialects, like Old High German, prefer the root ¢a for 
the nom. sing. masc. and fem. as well, so that O.S. ¢hie, O. Fris. 
thi, fem. ¢hiw correspond to the O. H. Germ. de-r, diu, the ana- 
logon to which in Gothic would be pzs, fem. pya. Old Norse 
again goes with Gothic and Anglo-Saxon and forms the nom. 
sing. masc. and fem. sé and s# respectively; but in the most 
ancient documents we find δὲά in both genders. Peculiar to Old 
Norse is the use of the instrumental pv? in the dat. sing. neut. 
instead of peim, which would be analogous to the dative used in 
the other dialects; further the dat. sing. masc. pezm, the fem. 
gen. sing. peirrar, dat. sing. peirri, gen. plur. peirra, where the 
ev and the gemination rr make the Old Norse dialect deviate 
from the rest. 

In the Old Teutonic dialects already this demonstrative is used 
as the definite article. 


TABLE OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS IN THE MIDDLE AND 
NEW TEUTONIC DIALECTS. 


Masculine, 
SINGULAR, 
1: 2. 3: 4. 5. 6. vp 8. 
M.H.G.| N. H Ger. | O.E. | N. Engl. |M.Du.| New Dutch.) Swedish. |Danish. 
Nom der der pe, pat| the, that | die | de, die den den. 
Gen des des, dessen ΗΕ es | des, dfens | dens dens 
Dat dem dem ὅν den | den, dien den den 
Accus. den den den | de, dien den den 
PLURAL. 

Nom. die die Ι die | de, die de de 
Gen der der, deren der | der, dier déras | déres 
Dat. den den den | den, dien dem dem 
Accus. die die die | de, die de de 

Feminine. 

SINGULAR. 
Nom. diu die os die | de, die den den 
Gen der | der, deren me der 1 der, dier dens dens 
Dat. der der τς der | der, dier den den 
Accus. die die ae die | de, die den den 
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PLURAL. 


1. 2. 
M.H.G.| N.H. Ger. 


a ee 


Nom. die die | pe, pat| the, that | die | de, die de de 
Gen. der der, deren τ ἐς der | der, dier déras | déres 
Dat. den den den | den, dien dem dem 
Accus. die die die | de, die de de 
Neuter. 
SINGULAR. | 
Nom. daz das dat | (het) dat det det 
Gen. des des, dessen des des, diens |dets, dess | dets 
Dat. dem dem | den den, dien det det 
Accus. daz das dat | (het) dat det det 
PLURAL. 
Nom. diu die die | de, die de de 
Gen. der | der, deren der | der, dier déras | déres 
Dat. den den den | den, dien dem dem 
Accus. diu die die | de, die de de 


REMARKS ON THE NEW TEUTONIC DEMONSTRATIVES. 


This demonstrative m the Middle and New Teutonic dialects 
continues to be used as the definite article. But New High 
German and New Dutch develope different forms, where it has a 
demonstrative force. Dutch indeed has a separate declension 
for the article and the demonstrative pronoun, though both are 
equally derived from the Middle Dutch die, die, dat, so that the 
Dutch article is de, de’(het), the demonstrative proper die, die, 
dat. The article being without a neuter, this gender had to be 
supplied by the neuter (et) of the personal pronoun. In Ger- 
man the article and the demonstrative pronoun have the same 
forms throughout, with the exception of the genitives, where 
the demonstrative assumes masc. and neut. dessen by the side of 
des, fem. and plur. deren by the side of der. The article, more- 
over, is unaccented, while the demonstrative always has an em- 
phatic accent. But all these distinctions are rather arbitrary, 
and we might designate the article and the demonstrative 
pronoun as identical. 

As to the Danish and Swedish article we shall have to devote 
to this subject a separate chapter hereafter. 

The fate of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative on its course 
through Old English and New English deserves a more detailed 
notice. In late Anglo-Saxon the nominatives se and sed dis- 
appear, and the use “of the pronoun as definite article assists 
much in weakening and destroying its inflexional forms. In 
order to give a notion of the gradual dissolution of the declen- 
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sion we subjoin the different inflexional forms in late Anglo- 
Saxon}. 


SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Nom. pe, pa peo, pa, pe pat, peet, pet, pe 


Gen. pas, pas, pes, peos, pis, be pare, pere, ere, pe | Gen. and Dat. 
= Masc. 
Dat. pan, pon, pane, pone, poune, | pare, pere, bere, pe 


une, pen, 
Accus. pene, pane, pene, ben, paune, | pa, peo, pe 
on, pe 
Instr. pe 
PLURAL. 


Nom. pate, pete, Lo, pe 

Gen. pare, bere 

Dat. pan, pon, pen, pane, pen, peon 
Accus. pate, po, pe 

From this table it will become evident how the undeclinable 
pe invaded the declension and gradually supplanted all the in- 
flexional forms; but it was in Old English that the final break 
up took place, and the havoe which at that period was made in 
all the grammatical forms of the language can nowhere be better 
observed than in the case of this pronoun, The plural nom. paz, 
pet, and accus. pazm, pem, are detached altogether from the 
demonstrative to which they belonged, and enlisted among the 
personal pronouns. The sing. pe, pat, plur. pa, po, retain their 
position as demonstratives, so that in combination with prepo- 
sitions they are used to supply all cases, e. g. of po, of pa (eorum), 
to po, to pa (11s). When used as the definite article this pronoun 
in Old English simply sounds pe, and this pe is undeclinable. 
Though we find occasionally inflexional forms of this pe, as for 
instance the accus. pez, the total absence of all consciousness of 
its inflexional value is proved by the fact that this accusative 
form is used for the nominative case. The instrumental pe finds 
its place before comparatives. 

The Middle English preserves the Old English forms, so that 
ther and them are personal pronouns ; the sing. ¢at and the plur. 
tho remain demonstrative; the undeclinable article is ἐδ, and 
the instrumental ¢ie keeps its position before comparatives. 

The same relation we find in New English: ¢hey and them are 
personal pronouns, fhat and those remain demonstrative, the 
latter being derived from tho by the addition of the plural s and 
final e to indicate the length of the radical vowel. The unde- 
clinable article is ἐδ, and the instrumental ¢he continues to be 
used before comparatives, as ‘ the sooner the better.’ 


' Koch, i. p. 475. 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Accus. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Accus. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Accus. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


Accus. 


Nom. 
Gen, 
Dat. 


Accus. 


Inst. 


Nom. 
Gen.. 
Dat. 


Accus. 


i. Par 
A.S. | Old Saxon. 


pe-s 
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Seconp Demonstrative (hic). 


Masculine. 


SINGULAR. 


3. 
Old Frisian. 


thé-se thi-s, the-s pes-8z 
thésas thisses pessa 
thesumu thissa pessum 
thésan [thisne, thesne] | penna 
PLURAL. 
thésa thisse, thesse | pessir 
thesaro thessera pessara 
thésun thisse, thesse | pessum 
thésa thisse pessa 
Feminine. 
SINGULAR. 
thésu (thius) thiu-s 8-80 
thesara thisse 
thésaru thisse pessari (pesst) 
thésa thisse pessa 
PLURAL. 
thésa thisse pessar 
thésaro thessera pessara 
thésun thisse pessum 
thésa thisse pessar 
Neuter. 
SINGULAR. 
thi-t thi-t pet-ta 
thésas thisses pessa 
thesumu thissa pessu 
thit thit petta 
thius ae e 
PLURAL. 
thius thisse pess2 
thesaro thessera pessara 
thésun thisse pessum 
thius thisse pessz 


A- 
Old Norse. 


Rs 
O. H. Germ. 


di ser 
disses 
desemu 
disan 


disé (desé) 
desero (dirro) 
desém 

desé (disé) 


di-su (di-siw) 


pessarar (pessar), desera 


deseru 
disa 


dise (d2s6) 
desero (dirro) 
desém 

desé (dise) 


di-2z (dt-tzt) 
disses 
desemu 

diz (di-tzt) 
desju 


The demonstrative in Gothic receives emphatic force by add- 
ing to the simple pronouns sa, eae the suffix «wh, which 
0 


drops its vowel after monosyllabic 


rms or such as end in a 


long vowel ; which however retains its Ὁ and absorbs the preceding 
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vowel, if it follows upon bi-syllabic forms ending in a short 
vowel: hence Goth. sa-h (=sa-uh), sé-h, pat-uh (hic, hee, 
hoc), gen. piz-uh, pizdz-uh, piz-wh, &e. In the other dialects 
this demonstrative is formed out of two distinct bases, tya, the 
extension of the demonstrative root fa, and its relative base sya, 
so that fya-sya would answer to O. H. Germ. di-ser, di-su, di-z, 
A.S. pe-s, ped-s, pi-s, Ο. Ν, pessi, petta. In O.N. pe-t, the ὁ is 
organic for O. H. Germ. z in di-z; the O. H. Germ. d organic 
for the low Germ. ¢2. The A.S. gen. sing. fem. and gen. plur. 
pesse and pissa are inorganic forms standing for pisre, pisra (r 
assimilated to the preceding s), The weak forms pessi, pessa, in 

*Old Norse nom. and gen. sing. are unexpected, as are also the 
terminations -arar, -ari, -ara, for -rar, -ri, -ra. This demon- 
strative assumes in the Middle and New Teutonic dialects the 
following forms :— 


Μ΄ H. Germ.  N.H.Germ. |0.Eng.'/N.Eng.|| Middle Dutch. 
Mase. | Fem. | Neut. || Mase. | Fem. | Neut. Masc. | Fem.| Neut. 
SING. 
Nom.dirre | disiu| diz  |' diser'| dise’ | dises! || pis, pes this || dese | dese | dit (ditte) 
Gen. dises dirre | dises || dises | diser | dises ΝΣ 


eR | deses | desre| deses 


Dat. diseme | dirre | diseme|| disem | diser | disem desen | desre| desen 


Acc. disen dise | diz disen | dise | dises ᾿ ; ae desen | dese | dit 
PLur. 
Nom. dise dise 1 distu dise pise, pese|| these dese 
Gen. dirre dirre | dirre diser Pee τῷ desre 
Dat. disen disen | disen disen ᾿" τὴ desen 
Acc. dise dise } disiu dise ee ee dese 
New Dutch. Swedish. Danish. 
Masc. | Fem. | Neut. Masc. | Fem. | Neut.j| Masc. | Fem. | Neut. 


SING. - 

Nom deze | deze | dit denna | denna | detta || denne | denne | dette 

Gen. dezes | dezer | dezes || dennas | dennas | dettas |} dennes | dennes | dettes 

Dat. dezen | dezer | dezen || denna | denna }detta || denne | denne 1 dette 

Acc. dezen | deze | dit denna denna | detta denne | denne | dette 
a SE ee 


PLur. 
Nom. deze desse dessa desse disse 
Gen. dezer desses dessas | desses dixzses 
| Dat. dezen dessa dessa dessa disse 
Acc. deze dessa dessa desse disse 


: ? Common spelling, dieser, diese, &e. 
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Concerning the German and Dutch pronouns which are regu- 

larly derived from Old High German and Middle Dutch we 
have no special remarks to make. ‘The Swedish and Danish 
pronouns however in the singular of the masculine and feminine 
are inorganic forms, probably derived from the simple pronoun 
den, whilst the neuter detta, dette, may be traced to the Ὁ. N. 
petta, or also to the simple pronoun de. The plural is regularly 
formed after the Ὁ. N. pessz. 
_ The Anglo-Saxon demonstrative is in Old English already 
stripped of all inflexions, and the only remains of the old declen- 
sion are the singular forms pis, and the plural pes, pise, pese, 
which in Middle English are sing. fis, plur. thise, these, thes, 
theise. The genitive singular occurring in Wycliffe is remark- 
able: pises fader, pater ejus; N. Engl. ¢dis, plur. these. 


THirp Demonstrative (ille). 


This demonstrative is represented only in Gothic, High Ger- 
man, and Old Norse, while the Saxon and the Frisian dialects 
are deprived of it. In Gothic and Old High German this pro- 
noun is declined after the strong adjective declension, in Old 
Norse it follows the declension of the numeral einn, ein, eitt ; 
hence Goth. jain-s, jain-a, jain ata, O. H. Germ. gen-ér, gen-u, 
gen-ag, M. H. Germ. jener, jeniu, jenez, N. H. Germ. jener, jene, 
genes, Dutch gene (commonly weak declension de gene) ; from it 
we have the Anglo-Saxon adverb geond (illic, illuc), whence the 
Engl. you, yond, yonder. The Old Norse forms are :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom, tn-n (=in-r) in at-t (in=it)| Nom. in-ir in-ar, an 
Gen. in-s, in-nar, in-s. Gen. in-na, in-nt, anna 
ἄς, &c. . ἂς, &c. 


Instead of inn, in, itt, we also meet enn, en, ett, and in later 
documents always Ainn, hin, hitt. From this pronoun are derived 
the Swed. and Dan. hin, hin, hint, plur. hine, which are used in 
the nominative only. When employed as pronominal adjectives, 
they take, like other demonstratives, the genitive sign s. It is 
very peculiar that the modern Scandinavian dialects here reject 
the Old Norse gemination (42¢¢) which in other words they 
commonly adopt, and render the neuter in its primitive form 
(hin-t). 


.Ψ 
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The Suffixed Article in the Scandinavian Languages. 


This Old Norse pronoun is of more than common interest, 
because it has first been used as the suffixed article, which is a 
characteristic feature of the Scandinavian languages up to the 
present day. The pronoun znm, 2m, i/¢, in its function as article 
may precede the noun or follow after it—form an appendage or 
suffix to it. In the latter case both the noun and pronoun are 
declined, and the ὁ or w of the suffixed pronoun is incapable of 
causing Umlaut. In this combination the following rules are 
obeyed: (1) the declension of the noun remains unaltered, except. 
that in the dative plural -wm with -i2um becomes -unum (not -um- 
anum); (2) the radical vowel of the pronoun is always absorbed 
by the final vowel of the noun, but it remains where the noun 
ends in a consonant, except nom. plur. masc., and nom. and 
aceus. plur. fem., where the pronominal vowel is also dropped, 
as dagarnir for dagar-inir, giafarnar for giafar-inar. We subjoin 
some examples for the sake of illustrating our remarks. 


Without the Article. With the Article 
SING. PLur. Sine. PLur. 
Nom. /fat- fat- Nom. fat-it fot-in 
Gen.  fat-s fat-a Gen.  fats-ins fata-nna 
Dat. αὶ fot-um Dat. fati-nu fétunum 
Ασουβ. fat- fot Accus. fat-it Sot-in 


Weak Declension. 


Theme : hanan (cock). 


Without the Article. With the Article. 
SING. PLur. SING. PLurR. 
Nom. han-i han-ar Nom. hani-nn hanar-nir 
Gen. han-a han-a Gen. hana-ns hana-nna 
Dat. han-a hin-um Dat. hana-num hinu-num 
Accus. han-a han-a Accus. hana-nn hana-na 


Strong Declension. 
Theme: giafa (gift). 


Without the Article. With the Article. 
SING. PLur. SING. Pur. 
Nom. giéf- giaf-ar Nom. giéf-in giafar-nar 
Gen. giaf-ar giaf-a Gen. giafur-innar giafa-nna 
Dat. =_ gid f-u gidf-um Dat. gidf-inni gidfu-num 
Accus. giif giaf-ar Accus. giéf-inna giafar-nar. 


In the same manner the modern Scandinavian languages 
suffix the definite article to its respective noun, Swedish and 
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Danish en for the masculine and feminine gender, e¢ for the 
neuter; plural Swed. za or ze (for ena, ene) Dan. ne (for ene). 
The genitives are ens, ets, nas, nes; all other cases are like the 
nominatives. en is of course the O.N. inn, in; e¢ the O.N. i. 
A few examples may suffice :— 


Swedish. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.D. A. konung-en, the king konungar-na, the kings 
1 Gen. konungens, of the king konungar-nas, of the kings 
N. D. A. bérd-et, the table bord-en, the tables 
Gen. dérdets, of the table bord-ens, of the tables 
N. Ὁ. A. stjern-an, the star stjernor-na, the stars 
Gen. stjernans, of the star stjernor-nas, of the stars. 
Danish. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.D.A. kong-en, the king konger-ne, the kings 
Gen. kongens, of the king konger-nes, of the kings 
N.D.A. hjaert-et, the heart hjaerter-ne, the hearts 
Gen. hjaertets, of the heart hjaerter-nes, of the hearts. 


OTHER DEMONSTRATIVES. 


Another demonstrative which.we have already noticed is the 
base 47, occurring in the Latin fic and in several Teutonic forms. 
Most of the Low German dialects have used this base to make 
up the whole (Anglo-Saxon) or part (Old Saxon, Old Frisian) of 
their pronominal cases of the 3rd person, while Gothic and Old 
High German show merely a few cases formed of this base, and 
these even are used merely with reference to ¢ime: as dat. masc. 
and neut. himma, e.g. himma daga, (on) this day, to-day; fram 
himma (nu), from now, henceforth; accus. masc. hina, e.g. und 
hina dag, unto this day; accus. neut. dita, e.g. und hita (nu), 
until now. Old High German has besides a mutilated form of the 
accusative in hi-naht, from hia naht, this night, to-night (whence 
the M. H. Germ. Ainte, N. H. Germ. heunt, to-night), preserved 
only the instrumental 4zz in the following adverbial compounds : 
hiu-tu or hiu-to, from hiu tagu, this day, to-day; whence the 
M. H. Germ. Aiwte, N. H. Germ. heute, to-day ; hiu-ru or hiu-ro, 
from iw jaru, this year; whence the M. H. Germ. Azure, N. H. 
Germ. heuer—forms which are partly preserved in the Saxon 
dialects too, as A.S. heodtig, this day, to-day, Ο. 5. Azu-du, &e. 

The Goth. sama, fem. samé, neut. samd, theme saman (ipse, 6 
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αὐτός), follows the weak declension; so does the Old High Ger- 
man samo, fem. sama, neut. sama, which rarely occurs (hence 
N.H.Germ. samt, together, zu-sammen, &c.), and the O.N. sami, 
fem. sama, neut. sama; the latter however may also be inflected 
after the strong declension sam-r, sdn, sant (hence Sw. samma, 
Dan. samme; gen. sammes, the same). The Anglo-Saxon dialect 
does not possess this word, except as an adverb same, together 
(whence the Engl. same), and its place as a pronoun- is supplied 
by ylca, fem. and neut. ylce, which occurs in combination with 
the demonstrative se, sed, pat, as se ylea, pat ylce (the same). 
Compounds of this are pglic (such) and swile (such), only the 
latter being preserved in English, for it is from this pronoun 
that we have the O. Engl. swt, M. Engl. swiche, suche, N. Engl. 
such, 

The Goth. si/ba, fem. and neut. s2/4d, theme sidan (ipse, αὐτός), 
goes after the weak declension; the Old High German may be 
strong or weak, selpér, selpiu, selpaz, and selpo, selpa, selpa ; in 
Old Saxon the weak form sel5o, selba, selba, is more common 
than the strong se/f, while, vice versa, in Anglo-Saxon the 
strong se/f is more frequent than the weak se/fa; Old Norse 
may be strong, sia/f-r, sialf, sial/-t, or weak, sialfi, sialfa, sialfa. 
From these are derived the M. H. Germ. selp, gen. selbes (ipse) 
and the N. H. Germ. der selbe, which go after the weak declen- 
sion and the undeclinable se/ést, the O. Enel. and M. Engl. s2/; 
silue, selue, self, N. Eng). self, Sw. sjelfva, sjelf. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


There are different interrogative pronouns for the different 
questions (1) guis? (2) uter? (3) quis eorum? (4) qualis? or, 
to express (1) a question after a person or thing in general; (2) 
after one out of two persons or things; (3) after one out of 
several or many persons or things; (4) after the kind or quality 
of a person or thing. 
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TABLE OF INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. Quis? (Sansk. fas.) 
i. Old Teutonic. 
SINGULAR. 
Gothic. Ang.-Sax. Old Saxon. 

' Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. | Neut. Masc. Neut. 
Nom. Ava-s hvé ἀνα hva Avat ἢ hue huot 
Gen. Avis thraizés | hvis hvds | hvds || hués hués 
Dat. hvamma jthvat Avamma || hvam) hvam ἢ) huemu huemu ~ 
Ασουβ. hvana_ | hvo hva hvone| hvdt || huena, huane | huat 
Intr. hvé a hvg Be huiu 

Old Frisian. Ο. H. Germ. Old Norse. 
Masc. Neut. Masc. Neut. || Masc. 
Nom. hwa hwet hwe-r hway hva-r | hvat 
Gen. Ahwammes hwammes || hwés hweés hvess | hvess 
Dat. hwam hwam hwemu hwemu || hveim | hvt 
Accus. hwane, hwene| hwet hwenan, hwen| hway hvann | hvat 
Intr. : hwiu “- 
PLURAL cdeest. 
ii. Middle and New Teutonic. 
SINGULAR. 
M.H. ‘M. Ἡ. Germ, |! Ν. Ἐς. Germ.|| Ww. H. Germ. Old English. N. Engl, 
Mase. | Neut.}/ Mase. | Neut. Masce. | Neut. Mase. | Neut. 

Nom. wer | waz || wer was wha, who what, wat || who- | what 

Gen. wes | wes wessen | wessen || whos, wos é whose 

Dat.  wem| wem || wem wem wham, ws whom 

whom (to) (to) 

Accus. wen | waz || wen was pene, whom, what what 

Intr. oo | Wie As Ba | ΕΞ whom 

Middle ‘Middle Dutch. || New Dutch. || Swedish. || Danish. New Dutch. Swedish. Danish. 

Masc. | Neut. || Mase. | Fem. } Neut. Mase. Neut. Mase. Neut. 

Nom. wie wat |] wie wie | wat |\(hé) hvem hvad (hes) hvem | hvad 

Gen. wies | wies || wiens | wier | wiens ||(hrars)hvems| ..  ||(hvis)hvems 

Dat. wien | wien || wien | wier| wien || hvem hAvem a 

Accus. wien | wat wien | wie | wat hvem on me, I! heem hvad 
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Note.—The New High German genitive wessen is an inorganic 
extension of the old wes. 

In Old English the dative and accusative become identical, 
and the former therefore adopts the dative sign ¢o. 

The New Dutch fem. form wie, wier, is a very remarkable 
sign of grammatical vitality in a modern language, this form 
being altogether wanting in Middle Dutch. The gen. wiens 
also for the Middle Dutch wies is an inorganic form developed 
out of the accus. wen with the genitive sign s. 

The Swedish and Danish dialects have rejected the organic 
forms of the nom. gen. sing. masc., and instead of these have 
adopted the accus. Avem as nominative, and out of this formed 
the genitive by the case-sign s. 


2. Uter ? 


In Gothic there occurs only the nom. masc. and neut. hvapar ; 
O. H. Germ. hwedarér, hwedaru, hwedaragz, is declined like an 
adjective, as well as the O.S. huedSar, A.S. hvdder. Old Norse 
has nom. fAvar-r, dvdr, hvar-t, gen. hvdr-s, hvdr-rar, hvdr-s, &e. 
Later on we find the form hvorr, hvort, for the same pronoun: 
The German and English weder, wether, are used only as con- 
junctions, and of course undeclinable. 


3. Quis eorum? (who out of many Ὁ) 


The Goth. hvarjis, hvarjata, is declined as an adjective. No 
other dialect possesses the same word except Old Norse, where it 
shows the forms, nom. hver-r, hver, hver-t, gen. hvers, hverrar, 
hvers, &c., &c. It appears that from this gen. Avers is derived 
the obsolete Sw. gen. Avars. 


4. Qualis ? 


Goth. hvéleiks, hvéleika, hvélaikata ; O.H. Germ. hwiolihh-ér, 
hwelihher (welér), fem. -iu, neut. -az3; Ο. 5. huilic, A.S. hwile 
(hwylc), O. N. hvilik-r, Fris. hwelk (hwek), M. H. Germ. welcher 
(wel, gen. wels, accus. welu, &c.), N. H. Germ. welcher, M. Dutch 
welke, N. Dutch welke, O. Engl. whyle, whilke, wuch, woch, wich, 
= gl whiche, N. Engl. which (Scotch whilk), Sw. and Dan. 

vilken. 


Note.—All these are declined as adjectives. 
Ῥ 2 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


There is in none of the Teutonic languages, ancient or modern, 
a relative pronoun properly so called, but the relative connexion 
is expressed (1) by the first demonstrative pronoun, Goth. sa, sé, 
pata, A.S. se, sed, pat, Engl. that, O.H. Germ. der, dim, dag,” 
Germ. der, die, das, Dutch die, dat, &c., &e. (see the Demonstra- 
tive); (2) by the first and fourth interrogative guzs and qualvs, 
hence Engl. who, what, Dutch wie, wat, Germ. wer, was, Sw. 
Dan. hvem, hvad, like the Lat. qui, qua, quod, used in a relative 
sense. The most frequently occurring relatives in the modern 
Teutonic languages are the forms answering to the Lat. guadis, 
as Germ. weleher, welche, welches, Engl. which, Dutch welke, welk, 
Sw. and Dan. hvilken, hvilket ; (3) by a mere particle, or (4) by 
a particle added to one of the just-mentioned pronouns. 

The cases stated under 3 and 4 occur in the ancient Teutonie 
dialects. In Gothic the particle δὴ is used as a relative suffix 
and very probably derived from the same pronominal base as the 
demonstrative zs, plur. evs'. It may be appended to personal or 
demonstrative pronouns, and, if added, imparts to these pro- 
nouns a relative force; 6. g. ἐξ-δὶ, ego qui, I who; pz-e2, tu qui, 
thou who; puz-e2, tibi cui; puk-ci, te quem; 2z-e2, 1s qui, he 
who; s-es=Si-e2, ea que, she who. Most frequently this enclitic 
particle occurs with the demonstrative sa, 86, pata, which thus 
becomes a relative, e.g. nom. sa-e, s6-e1, pat-ei (qui, que, quod), 
gen. piz-e, pizdz-e, piz-er (cujus), and so on through all cases 
of the singular and plural. 

In Old “High German this particle has disappeared from the 
pers. pron. altogether, and with the demonstrative it occurs very 
rarely, as der-i, he who; daz-i, that which. But the Old High 
German dialect has another relative particle in the demonstra- 
tive adverb dar, or its weakened form dir, der, e.g. ih dir, 1 
who, ego qui; wir dir, nos qui; thag ther, id quod. 

In the Saxon dialects also we find a particle used in a rela- 
tive sense, namely O.S. the, A.S. pe, the undeclinable form of 
the demonstrative pronoun 86, seo, pat; hence A.S. ἐξ pe, I 
who, ego qui; μή pe, tu qui. Frequently we find this particle 
joined to the demonstrative pronoun, and like the Gothie δὲ im- 
parting to it a relative force, as pam pe, cui, to which; se pe, 
qui, &e. 

2 Comp. p. 101. 
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In the same manner the Frisian dialect uses the particles ¢her 
and the; the Old Norse, the particle er, later on sem as well, 
which may express all cases except the genitive; e.g. pauz er, 
quem; peim er, cul; sa er, qui: a mere 8 also added to the 
demonstrative sa, s#, pata, may express relative connexion, e. g. 
8d-8, qui; sé-s, que; paz=pat-s, quod; pazn-s, quem; peim-s, 
cul. This sis nothing but the remainder of the particle er in 
its more ancient form es. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. Goth. sum-s, sum-a, sum-ata (sum), answers to the Greek 
indefinite τίς, τί; 16 may or may not be combined with the 
particle wh without altering its sense. O.H.Germ. sumér, 
sumiu, sumaz, O.S. sum, A.S. sum, O. Fris. sum, O.N. sum-r, 
O. Engl. sum, summe, som, some, N. Engl. some ; Dan. somé, plur. 
somme, some people; Dutch sommige, several. It goes through- 
out after the strong declension of the adjectives. ‘The meaning 
in the Low German dialects of this pronoun added to cardinal 
numerals is explained under the chapter of Numerals. 

2. The Goth. man, which is used only in the sense of ‘ homo,’ 
acquires, when preceded by the negation 2, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by the suffix Aun, the negative sense of ‘nemo’ (=e homo), 
e.g. ni manna, or nt manna-hun (nemo), gen. 22 maus-hun, &e. 
The O. H. Germ. é0-man, te-man, is formed with the adverbial 
accusative 20, 0, answering to the Goth. div from divs (time), as 
div (ever), 21 atv (never); éo-man then would mean ‘ ever a man,’ 
and 22 or xe-éoman, ‘never a man;’ ΔΊ. H. Germ. zaman, iemen ; 
niaman, niemen ; N. H. Germ. je-mand (d inorganic, 7 inorganic 
for 2) and nze-mand, ullus and nullus. 

In the modern Teutonic dialects maz is of frequent use as an 
indefinite pronoun of the 3rd person, in its sense answering to the 
French ‘on’. Thus the Germ. maz sagt (on dit), Sw. man sade 
sa (on Va dit). (Swedish may use Dé instead of man: Dé sade sa). 
Dan. man taler meget derom, on parle beaucoup de cela. It is 
used only in the nominative, the oblique cases being supplied in 
German by e/ues, einem, ein, in Swedish and Danish by δ, gen. 
Eins. 

3. Goth. azus is not used as an indefinite pronoun, but when 
the suffix hun is added to it, it assumes the meaning ‘ ullus,’ as 
ains-hun, fem. aind-hun, neut. ain-hun, gen. ainis-hun, ainaizos- 
hun, dat. ainummé-hun, &e. In Old High German einér, einiu, 
einaz, is uscd in the sense of ‘quidam’; derived from this is 
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‘einigér-u-ag, aliquis; dih-ein, doh-ein, ullus; mnih-ein, noh-ein, 
nullus. So also O.S. nig-é, neg-én, ni-en, nullus; A.S. da, 
ullus, one; 2-dn, nullus, none; A.S. enig, ullus; 2-enig, nullus; 
O.N. ein-n, ullus; n-erm-n, nullus. Compare the Germ. ez, 
k-ein, n-ein, the Engl. one, n-one ; and from A.S. eng, the O. E. 
and M.E. oxy, any, N. Eng. any. The Old Norse suffix gi also 
has a negative force like the particle x2, me, hence O. N. ein-gi, 
nullus, and in the same manner svd-gi, ita non; dfr, wolf; 
alf-gi, no wolf; sialf, ipsa; stalf-gi, ipsa non. With verbs Old 
Norse used the suffix -a, -at, or -t, as skal-a, he shall not; 
verSr-at (Germ. er wird nicht), em-k-at for ek am at, I am not. 

4. The Old High German as well as Low German wet (thing, 
res), with the prefix é, is used in the sense of ‘aliquid, é0-wiht 
(quelquechose, something), and with the negation néowtht, ni- 
wiht (nothing, nihil). Hence the M. H. Germ. z4¢ (something), 
negative wit, N.H.Germ. zcht (obs.) nicht (not), and sichts 
(nothing); O.S. ἐο-ιοὶ έ (aliquid), mzo-wiht (nihil); A.S. d-wiht 
(aliquid), 2-d-wiht (nihil). Hence the Anglo-Saxon vocalized 
forms auht, nauht, aht, nakt, the O. Engl. ouht, nouht, 03t, πολέ, 
M. Engl. ought, nought, ou3t, nou3zt, N. Engl. aught, naught. 

Many indefinite pronouns are compounds of pronouns (chiefly 
the interrogatives) with particles or other words. Thus we have 
with the Goth. lek, O. H. Germ. Uh, A. S. lée (original meaning 
‘flesh,’ ‘body’; hence ‘stature’, ‘form’, shape’ &c.) the com- 
pounds, Goth. sva-leiks, O. H. Germ. sulih, solth, A.S. pg-lie and 
swile (=swi-lic, swa-lic), and O.N. pvilikr, s-likr (=svd-likr). 
Compare Germ. solch-er, -e, -es, O. Engl. swilk, such, M. Engl. 
swiche, suche, N. Engl. such (Scotch sve, secken, &c.). All other 
compounds, ancient and modern, find their explanation in the 
respective dictionaries. 


TABLE OF CARDINAL NUMERALS IN THE COGNATE 


No. 


Ὁ ὁ “τῶ ὧι We a 


T. 
Primitive. 
ai-na- 


dua-, dva- 
ἐγ1- 


katvar- 


kankan 
ksvaks 
saptan- 
aktu 
navan- 


dakan- 
dua dakan 


kan-ta-(m) 


NUMERALS. 


CARDINALS. 


2. 
Sanskrit. 


éka- 
dva- 
tri- 


chatvdr, chatér 


panchan 
shash 
sdptan-~ 
ashtan- 
navan~ 
dasan 
éka-dagan 
dva-dagan 
chatur-dasan 


visati 

chatvartsat 

shashti 

saptati 

fata 

dve gate (dvisa- 
tam) 

trini satant (tri 
satam) 


2. 
Greek. 


εἷς, ev, f. μία 
UA 


δύο- 
τρι- (τρεῖς, 
τρία) 
τετταρ-, τεσ- 
σαρ-ες 
’ ὔ 
πέντε (πέμπε) 
« ’ 
ἐξ (Feb) 
ἑπτά 
> ΄, 
ὀκτώ 
ἐννέα 
δέκα 
ef 
ἐν-δεκα 
δώ-δεκα 
τεσσαρες-καί- 
δεκα 
εἴκοσι 
τετταράκοντα 
ἑξήκοντα 
ἑβδομήκοντα 
ἑκατό-(ν) 


διακόσιο(ὐ 


τριακόσιο(ι) 


chatvari satant | rerpaxdoto(:) 


(chatuksatam) 


patchasatant 


( patichasatam) 


πεντακόσιο(ι) 


dasa satani (da-| x:Alo(s) 


Sasati) 


4. 
Latin. 


ms. 


uno, Old ot-no- 


duo 
tri- 


quatuor- 


quingue 

sex 

septem 

octo 

novem 

decem 
un-decim 
duo-decim 
quatuor-decim 


vigints 
quadraginta 
sexaginta 
septuagunta 
centum 
ducenti 
trecentt 
quadringentt 
quingentt 


mille 


LANGUAGES. 


5. 
Gothic. 


at-na 
tva- 
thri- 


jidvor- 


jimf 

saihs 

stbun 

ahtau 

niun 

tathun 
ain-lif 
twa-lif 
fidvir-tathun 


tvai-tigj us 
saths-tigu- 
sibun-tehund 
hunda- 
tva-hunda 
trija-hunda 

(ὃ 
jimf-hunda 
thusundja- (Ν. ὃ 
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REMARKS ON THE CARDINAL NUMERALS IN THE COGNATE 
LANGUAGES. 


one 


There is in the different Aryan languages a great variety of 
stems for the number ‘one,’ but all are formed from the root 2, 
which in the primitive language may have been represented by 
the word ai-na-. In Sanskrit the word éa- shows the prono- 
minal root ὁ and the suffix or pronominal root sé. 'The Greek 
εἷς (=é-s), neut. ἕν, gen. év-ds, fem. μία, has the base év- from 
the primitive form san- =sam (comp. Lat. sim-plex, sem-el, sin- 
guli), contained in the Sansk. sama (similis; a superlative of the 
demonstrative pronominal base 8a-). This view is corroborated 
by the feminine form μία (for * μία = sm-yd = smyd, a feminine 
base in-ya) which presupposes a base sa-mya, as év-, a base sa-n- 
from one and the same root sa. Latin, in its more ancient form 
ot-no, the later #-no- shows clearly the primitive form ai-na-, 
and is,in the same manner as the Sanskrit pronominal base é-na-, 
formed from the pronominal root 7 with the suffix za. The 
Teutonic dialects have cultivated a form which is identical with 
the Latin, Engl. one, Germ. em, A.S. du being represented by 
the Goth. ains, the theme of which is At-na-. 

The expression of the number ‘one’ in the following Teutonie 
words is peculiar :—Goth. aihs, one-eyed; hanfs, one-handed ; 
halts, halt, one-footed, lame ; halts, half In all these words the 
number ‘one’ is expressed by ha, and this ha answers to the 
Sansk. ka in &-ka; tha, the second half of the word azhs, theme 
ha-tha, 1s the Sansk. ashi, eye. The Latin cecus=ca-ico 15 
formed on the same principle. In hanfs, theme ha-wfa we have 
again the pronominal root 4a and mifa, a transposition of the 
Sansk. péni, hand. (f/ for p harmonizes with Grimm’s law.) 
halts, theme ha-/ta, consists of two roots, the pronominal ἦα and 
the verbal root lth, to go, from which also is derived lithus, 
limb, i.e. that Which is moved; hence ha-litha, halta, halts, 
halt one-limbed, one-footed : halbs, theme /a-lba from ha and 
lecba, remnant, part; hence haliba, halos, half=one part of a 
whole that has been divided. 
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two 


The Sansk. base ἄνα, Gr. δύο-, Lat. duo, Goth. fva- all point 
to a primitive form dua- or dva-. The Latin prefix δὲ and adverb 
bis, Gr. dus, seem to have arisen from the same form, the initial d 
being dropped and v hardened into ὁ. The same prefix we have 
in the Α. 5. ἐνὶ (Gr. and Lat. dis, according to Grimm’s law, 
in Low German /, and in High German 2) and O. H. Germ. zuwi, 
e.g. A.S. tv-finger, two fingers long; ¢vi-hzve, bicolor; O. H. 
Germ. zwi-beine, bipes; zui-falt, duplex. The English adverb 
twice, O. H. Germ. zuiro, more fully zuzror, O. N. tvis-var, again 
contains the prefix ἐνὶ (bis, d:s) and var, Sansk. vdra, time; hence 
twice=two times, &c. (This var also appears in the Latin der in 
Septem-ber, i.e. the seventh time, or part, of the year.) 


three 


In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, the theme or base is ¢72, in 
Goth. τὶ, Ο. H. Germ. dr?, the displacement of the initial dentals 
being in strict accordance with Grimm’s law. It is considered a 
shortened form of a more ancient far-2 or tra-i ; the Sanskrit fem. 
form is ¢-sar- which Bopp takes for a reduplication, ¢i-tar-. 


four 


As the primitive form is laid down sat¢var-, which in Sanskrit 
is represented by chatvdr-, base chatur, theme of the feminine 
chatasar-. This word is strictly formed after the analogy of 
‘three,’ Sansk. fem. theme f7-sar-, and cha=fa, one (comp. é-ka 
above), hence cha-tasar=1+3. The Gr. rérrap-, τέσσαρ-, stand 
for trerFap-, xetFap-, Dor. retop-, trerFop, Boeot. πέτταρ-, Hom. 
and ‘Kol. πίσυρ-, where we find τ or πῃ the place of the pri- 
mitive x. In the Lat. guatuor, the ῳ stands for the primitive ἢ, 
and the w~ (=w) is a favourite sound in Latin after the tenuis 4, 
just as in Gothic the aspirate ὦ at the beginning of a word. 
(Comp. Gr. ris, Lat. quis, Goth. hvas.) The Gothic fidur (with 
J=p=h) is the simple theme of fidvér, analogous to the Sansk. 
chatur for chatwar-. 


five 


The primitive form laid down by Schleicher as kan-kan- is 
evidently a reduplication, where in Sanskrit p crept in for the 
first £ in the theme pganchan- ; but Bopp derives the word from 
pa+ka (the x in the middle considered a later addition, and the 
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final consonant euphonic), and thus he gives it the meaning 
‘and one,’ 1. 6. one in addition to the preceding number four. 
Gr. πέντε puts first 7 for «, and next τ for « (both dislocations 
occur under 4), Atlol. πέμπε; while the Lat. guznque preserves 
the primitive ἢ sound, and the Goth. fimf=/jimfi (from a primi- 
tive kanki-) has f=p and p for k. (Comp. 4, 11, 12, &e. 


S1lX 


The primitive form is supposed to have been fsva-ksva, again 
a reduplication, from which the Sansk. shash may be explained 
by an intermediate form kshaksh, which again stood for ksaks. 
Gr. ἕξ, Dor. Fegé, Lat. sex, presuppose a more primitive sver= 
sve-c-s, the Greek spiritus asper answering here as elsewhere to 
the original s. Goth. sai-4-s 1s formed on the same principle as 
the Lat. ser, Gothic 4 being the representative of the Latin ἃ 
(see Grimm’s law). 


seven 


The primitive form was probably, like the Sansk. base, saptan-, 
which is rendered by the Gr. ἑπτά (a=an), Lat. septem for septim, 
Goth. sidun. (Gr. 4 again for 8) Bopp thinks that the m in 
septem has crept in from the ordinal septim-o, an opmion which 
is contradicted by Schleicher upon the evidence of the analogous 
forms in the other Aryan languages. 


eight 


A primitive base αἰέν must have given origin to the Sansk. 
ashtan, ashtu, ashtdu (probably from aktdv-as), Gr. ὄκτω, Lat. 
octo, Goth. ahtau, ahtu. Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, are appa- 
rently dual forms. The primitive form of the theme ahtu 15 
quite distinct in the ordinals octav-o, téydoF-0: the same base 15 
apparent in the Goth. ahtau, theme ahtavi- (comp. sunau, loc. 
sing. sunavi); so also in the Gothic ordinal ahtu-da-n, ahiu= 
aktu (Goth. i= Sansk. k, Grimm’s law) we trace the primitive 
base again. 


nine 
The primitive and Sansk. avan appears in Greek as ἐννέα for 
TyeFa(v), with the favourite prelude ε introduced, and v dropped ; 


Lat. novem instead of novim; Goth. niwn, theme nzuni, from 
T newvani =tnavani. 
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ten 


Primitive dakan, Sanskrit base dasan, Gr. déka=*déxav, Lat. 
decem=decim ; Goth. tathun, theme tihuni, O. H. Germ. zéhan. 
(Observe Grimm’s law: Sansk. d, Goth. ¢, O. H. Germ. z.) The 
Sansk. dasan, or rather its primitive form dakan, stands for 
dva-kan ; dva=two, kan for kankan, panchan=five, and hence 
dagan, our ten, means ‘two times five.’ 


11,12 


For these numbers the primitive language had distinct words, 
as dud dakan (12), &c.; so also in Sansk. éha-dasan (11), dvd- 
dasan (12), Gr. Ev-dexa, δώτδεκα, Lat. un-decim = uni-decim, duo- 
decim. Goth. ain-lif (11), tva-lif (12), are the nominatives of 
ain-libt, tva-libi. ‘The bases ain and fva have been treated on 
above; the second part of the compounds, /2d2, 1s derived from 
the dakan (10) of the Ursprache, which in Gothic may first have 
assumed the form ¢zgi, substituting, according to Grimm’s law, 
¢ for the Sansk. d, and, instead of proceeding according to the 
same law from the Sanskrit guttural to the aspirate, returning 
into the media g. This guttural media was then exchanged for 
the labial media ὦ, an occurrence which is not without a parallel 
in other words. The further exchange of the initial dental for 
the liquid ὦ 15 without a parallel in Gothic, but not unknown in 
_ the cognate languages. The Lat. /acruma is the same word as 
the Gr. δάκρυ, / taking the place in the Latin which d holds in 
the Greek word. The replacement of the ὦ by ὦ in dakan, or 
rather its Gothic form ¢ig2, ἐλόϊ, may have been facilitated by the 
close resemblance between this word and the Gothic verb /ezé-an, 
to remain, leave, pret. /ai/, plur. lium ; so that finally the two 
words of different origin become phonetically the same. Our 
eleven, twelve, therefore mean 1+ 10, 2410 respectively. 


13—19 


These numerals are in Sanskrit compounds of dagan and the 
respective unit, as trayé-dagan (13), chatur-dasan (14): the cor- 
responding Greek words are merely joined by the copulative καί, 
as τρεῖς-καὶ-δέκα (13), réocapes-xal-dexa (14), whilst Latin forms, 
like Sanskrit, compounds, as ¢re-decim, quin-decim (15), se-decim 
(16), and on the same principle are formed the Goth. fidvér- 
tathun (14), fimf-taihun (15). 
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20—90 


We have to consider the ‘ tens’ only; the intermediate mem- 
bers, 1. 6. their combination with ‘units’ require no explanation, 
because in none of the languages here considered do they form 
compounds, but are merely put together, occasionally joined by 
the copula ‘and.’ 

In the manner of forming these numerals the South-European 
differ from the North-European or Slavono-Teutonic languages : 
the former express the ‘ tens’ by an agglutination of the units 
with a substantive derived from dakaz (10), which, by means of 
abbreviation or other modifications, has dwindled down into a 
mere termination; while the latter express the ‘tens’ and 
‘units’ by distinct words, which however may form compounds. 

Sanskrit originally expressed the ‘tens’ by dasa-ti, dasa-ta, of 
which nothing: remained but Satz, or only ἐδ, or sat, as vi-sate 
(20) for 'dvi-dasati, shash-ti (60)=shash-dasati, pancha-sat (50)= 
= pancha-sata. In the Gr. εἰκοσι- the first syllable shows the 
base ἑν (one); κο-σι is the primitive daka-ti, or rather, dropping 
the first syllable, fa-t2. The xov-ra of the other ‘tens’ 1s per- 
haps derived from a neuter plural base fan-ta for dakan-ta. 
The Latin vi-ginti presents in its first syllable vz the base 
dvi (two), and vi-ginti stands for a form 'dvi-gimti in the same 
manner as the Sansk. visatz for a tdvisati ; and ginti stands for 
"deginti ="decinti, from a primitive form dakan-ti, so that the full 
form of triginta would be ttria-decinta. 

Gothic, our representative of the North-European or Slavono- 
Teutonic tribe, forms the ‘tens’ from 10 to 60 by putting two. 
distinct words together, expressing the ‘tens’ by éigu, a base in 
w for daku, derived from dakan (10), hence trat-tiggu-s (20); the 
‘tens’ from 70 to 90 are formed by dakan with the suffix éa, in 
the Gothic garb reading tehun-d, 6. g. sibun-tehund (70). 


100 


The genitive base used to indicate this number appears to 
be santa, an abbreviation of dakan-dakan-ta, a form which in 
English might be rendered by an analogous compound, namely 
ten-ty= ten times ten, in the same manner as we say nine-ty=ten 
times nine, and in Greek and Latin the compounds would be 
*Sexnxovta, ‘centaginta. The x of the primitive santa is preserved 
in Latin and Gothic, cext-wm, hund-a; but it is dropped in 
Sanskrit and Greck, sata, ἑ-κατό (E=€v). The Gothic language 
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has, besides the word Aunda, a more modern form to denote the 
same number, tathun-tathun-d, which is composed exactly on 
the principle of the dakan-dakan-ta, ten times ten (compare szbun- 
tehund, seventy). 


200—900 


The primitive language undoubtedly applied two words to 
express the foregoing figures; Sanskrit also uses two distinct 
words, or contracts them into one, 6. g. dvé-saté or dvisata (200), 
Sata being of course the base kanta again. ‘The Greek forms are 
'κατο, κοτο, with the derivative suffix ya—xarwo, κοτιο, later form 
κόσιο: compare τρια-κατίο-, a Dorie form, and the Attic τρια-κόσιο-. : 
The Latin base cento is used as an adjective in the plural, ¢re-centz 
(300) for tre-cento, quin-genti for quin-cento (700), where the ὁ 
after 2 is softened into the media g; and in the same manner 
septin-genti, where the sepfin answers exactly to the primitive 
saptan. (See above, sub 7.) Gothic never forms compounds by 

agelutination, like Greek and Latin, but it simply puts the two 
words together, e.g. tva-hunda (200). 


1000 


A word for this number does not seem to have existed in the 
primitive language. The Sanskrit sahasra, Gr. χίλιοι. ἴχηλίιοι. 
(leading to a primitive tyeAco=gharya), the Latin milz-, mili-, 
are all of an obseure origin. The Gothic word is thusundja 
(thousand), in which Schleicher finds the number ‘ten times hun- 
dred’ expressed, namely, daka (10) in the initial syllable thu 
(=tu), kantya, kanti (100) in the form sundi, sundja; and this 
would yield as the result daka-kant-t (10 x 100). 
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pad 
jad 
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TABLE OF CARDINALS IN THE OLD TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


I. 
Gothic. 


tathun 
ain-lif 


tva-lif 
tprija-tathun 
jidvér-tathun 
Jimf-taihun 
tsaihs-tathun 
tsibun-taihun 
tahtau-tathun 
tniun-tathun 
tvat tigjus 
preis tigjus - 
jidvor tigjus 
jimf tigjus 
saths tigjus 
sibun-téhund 
ahtau-téhund 
niun-téhund 
tathun-téhund 


Masculine. 


2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
Anglo-Saxon. | Old Saxon. }| Old Frisian. |O.Norse.| O. H. Germ. 
an én én [ein-n] | ein 
tvegen tuéna twéne tvewr zwéné 

i thria thré prir dri 
fedver jiwar jier jiorw ΥἹΟΥ͂ 
if Sf ἐμ jimm | fimf 
six sehs 1] sex δέχ .| s&hs 
seofon sibun sigun siau sibun 
ahta ahté achta atta ahté 
nigon nigun nigun niu niun 
tin tehan tian tiu géhan 
end-leofan and |tél-lif and-lova, el-| ellifu ein-lif 
el-lefan leva 
twelf tue-lif twi-lif tolf ewe-lif 
pred-teon (t9ne) : tthrétine prettian | dri-zéhan 
fedver-teon. jiuwer-tine | fior-tian | fior-zéhan 
jif-teon Sif-tine jim-tian | finf-zéhan 
six-teon sex-tine sex-tian | sths-zéhan 
seofen-teon siugun-tine | siau-tian| sibun-zéhan 
eaht-teon achta-tine | attian | ahté-zéhan 
nigon-teon a niugen-tine 1 nitian | niun-zéhan 
twen-tig tuén-ttg twint-ich tut-tugu | zwein-zug 
pri-tig thri-tig thri-tich pria-tigt | dri-zug 
fedver-tig jiwar-tig jiuwer-tich | fior-tiu | fior-zug 
Sif-tig Sif-tech Sif-tech jimm-tiu| fimf-zug 
six-tig sehs-tig sex-tich sex-tiu | séhs-zug 
seofen-tig ant-sibun-ta | siugun-tich | sid-tigi | sibun-z6 
eaht-tig ant-ahté-da achtan-tich | atta-tigt | ahto-26 
nigon-ltg tant-nigun-da?| nigon-tich | ntu-tigir | niun-zé 
teon-tig hund hundred hundrad | zéhan-26 


TABLE OF CARDINALS IN THE MIDDLE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


No. 


peak μι κα 
Nm OO CONT Oe ON = 


Old and Middle English. 


an, on, 0on 

twey. twi, twein, twe, two 
pre, three 

four 

jive 

sixe 

seuen 

eigte, aught 

nyne, nye 

ten 


ellenen, elleue 
twelue 


Middle High German. 


ein(er), (f. eintu, n. einez) 


zwéne (f. πονῶ, zwet) 
dri (dri, driu) 
vier(e) (viere, viertu) 
vunf (viinve, viinvin) 
sehs 

siben (sibeniu) 

aht (éhte, ahtin) 
niun (niune, niuniu) 
zéhen 

einlif, einlef, einleve 
zwelef, zwelf, zweleve 
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No. | Old and Middle English. Middle High German. 


13 | prottene, prittene 
14 | four-tene 


dri-zéhen, drizén 
vter-zéhen, -zén 


15 | jif-tene vunf-zéhen 
16 | staxtene sehszéhen 
17 | seuentene sibenzéhen 
18 | eigtetene, eigtene, auhtene | ahtzéhen 
19 | nénetene ntunzéhen 


zwein-zec, zweinzich. 
dvi-zec, -zich 


20 | tuen-tz 
90] thri-tti 


40 |\( fourti 3) vlerzec 

50 | fyfte vunfzec 

60 | sixte sehszec 

701 seuenti sibenzec 

80 | eigtett ahtzec 

90 | nienti niunzec 

100 | hundred zéhen-zec, zehenzich, hunt, hundert 

1000 | pousend tisent 


TABLE OF CARDINAL IN THE NEW TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


No.| German. English. | Dutch Swedish. Danish. 
1 | ein one .- één en (N. ett) een (eet) 
2| zwei two twee τὰ to 
3 | dre three drie tre tre 
4) vier four vier Syra Jjire 
5 | fiinf jive vijf tem ém 
6 | sechs six Ζ68 sex sex 
7 | steben seven zeven 8) syv 
8 | acht eight acht dita aatte 
9| neun none negen nid ne 
10 | zehn ten tién tié te 
11 | elf eleven elf elfva élleve 
12 | zwilf twelve twaalf tolf tolv 
13 | drei-zehn thir-teen der-tien tre-tton tre-tten 
14 vier-zehn four-teen veer-tien fiér-ton fjor-ten 
15 | funfzehn Jifteen vijftien Femton Femten 
16: sechzehn sixteen zestien sexton sejsten (sexten) 
17 | siebenzehn | seventeen zeventien sjutton sytten 
18 | achtzehn eighteen achttien aderton atten 
19 | neunzehn nineteen negentien nitton mitten 
20 | zwan-zig twen-ty twin-tig tjugu (-6 -é) tyve 
30 | drei-fig thir-ty der-tig tre-ttié (-e) tré-dive 
40 | vier-zig for-ty veer-tig Fyr-tié (-e) Syrre-tyve 
50 | fiinfzig Jifty vijftig femtié halvtrés (indstyve) 
60 | sechzig sixty zestig sextid tres (tresindstyve) 
70 | stebenzig seventy seventig sguttid halufjéers (indstyve) 
80 | achtzig eighty tachtig dttatio Jirs (firsindstyve) 
90 | neunzig ninety negentig nitiio halvféms (indstyve) 
100 | hundert hundred honderd hundrade(hundra)| hundrede 
200 | zweihun ert| two hundred twee honderd| tvé hundrade to hundrede 
1000 tausend thousand duizend tusende (tusen) tusinde. 
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REMARKS ON THE TEUTONIC CARDINALS. 


one 


We find the primitive base azua- for the number ‘one’ in all 
Teutonic languages, ancient and modern, modified of course in 
accordance with the phonetic character of each dialect, as O. H. 
Germ. em, A.S. ἄμ, Germ. ei, Dutch een, O. Engl. on, Engl. 
one, &e.} 


two 


The Goth. ¢vdi is not the base from which the Anglo-Saxon 
and Old High German forms are derived, but rather the distri- 
butive ¢veihnai, which in Old High German has dropped the 4 
(zwéné) and hardened it in Anglo-Saxon into g=twegen. The 
Gothic gen. évaddjé also cannot result from the nom. tvdi, but 
requires a base ¢vaddja, which Bopp brings into connection with 
the Sanskrit ordinal dvztiya. 

In the other Low German dialects, O.S. tuéna, O. Fris. twé&ne, 
the 4 again suffers elision, and in the Modern Engl. two, Dutch 
twee, Dan. to, Swed. ἐνᾶ, contraction has taken place. Very 
ancient forms are preserved in the Old Norse datives tvei-mr and 
pri-mr for tvei-ms and pri-ms, where the case-sign of the dative 
plural is found in a completeness unparalleled in the Teutonic 
languages. ‘This numeral is especially noteworthy for its strict 
adhesion to Grimm’s law, according to which we have the media 
d in the cognate languages, ἄνα, duo; the tenuis ¢ in the 
Low German dialects, Goth. ¢vai, A.S. twegen, O.S. tuéna, 
O.N. tveir ; and the aspirate z in the O. H.Germ. ewéné. The 
law continues to be observed in the O. Engl. ¢wey and M. H. 
Germ. zwéne, even in the N. H. Germ. zwei for the Low German 
forms with ¢, as Engl. two, Dutch twee, Dan. fo, Swed. ἐσῶ. 
The O. N. 7 in ¢vei-r has usurped the place of the Goth. 8. 


three 


The Goth. prz- (in priya, preis) harmonizes with the ¢77- in 
the cognate languages by using the aspirate ἐΐ in place of the 
tenuis, a submission to law which is equally practised by all the 
Old Low German dialects (Α. 5. prz, O.N. prer, &e.), whilst Old 
High German adopted, as by law it was directed, the media d. 
As to the modern dialects we observe that Middle and New 


* Concerning the radicals, Goth. αὐ, A.S. ἃ, Germ. εἰ, see the table of gradations, 
Order 72, p. 24. ‘ 
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High German follow the course of their ancient mother by pre- 
serving the media; but among the Low German it is English 
alone that keeps up the ancient lawful ¢4, while the Dutch and 
the Old Norse dialects yield to intruders, the former adopting 
the media (probably under High German pressure), the latter 
hardening the aspirate into the tenuis for the simple reason 
Εν they have expelled the aspirate altogether from their 
omain. 


four 


The Gothic jfid-vor ( fidur) which renders fully the Sansk. chat- 
var (chatur), primitive kat-var, replaces the guttural tenuis by the 
labial aspirate, a change which equally occurs in all the Teutonic 
dialects, ancient as well as modern, with this modification only, 
that the High German dialects (and Dutch following their ex- 
ample) supplant the / by v, a distinction however which is merely 
graphical, the sound of H. Germ. v and f at the beginning of a 
word being identical. But the Gothic fid-vor appears in a more 
mutilated form in the other Teutonic dialects, the d being 
dropped in all, and in Old High German the w as well, which 
latter consonant is vocalized in the modern dialects. This 
numeral has thus mostly become monosyllabic, as Engl. four, 
Dutch and Germ. vier. 


five 


In this numeral all the Teutonic dialects adopt, like Gothic, 
and in accordance with Grimm’s law, the labial aspirate 7, in the 
place of the tenuis Ὁ which occurs in the cognate languages, the 
only exception being Middle High German and New Dutch, where 
the letter Ὁ is used to denote the same sound as f. The m how- 
ever of the Goth. jimf, which stands for the primitive #, has been 
subject to divers modifying influences. In the H. Germ. fiinf 
we see the original 7 restored in its place. ‘The Norse dialects 
to the present day preserve the m and dismiss the final / (hence 
O. N. fimm, Dan. and Swed. fem), while the Low German dia- 
lects, which never tolerate an before f or 8 (see sub lit. n), 
preserve the f and dismiss the τ) (m) instead: Α. 5, fif; Engl. jive, 
&c., compared to Germ. fiinf, Dan. fém. 


six 
The Gothic ὦ in sath-s duly represents the ὦ of the cognate 


languages, as Latin ser=sec-s. This guttural 4, which must 
not be confounded with the sibilant marked by the same letter, 


Q 
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is found in Old Saxon according to the rule, and in Old and 
Middle High German in spite of it. All the other Teutonic 
dialects have hardened the 4s into hs, cs, 2, as A.S., Engl. six, 
Scandinavian sex, &c. Exceptional forms are the Dutch zes and 
the Germ. sechs, the former having dropped the guttural alto- 
gether and softened s into z, the latter having developed the 
Old and Middle German 4, into ch, a change which occurs in all 
words which in Old German ended in 4s or Az. 


seven 


The Goth. s2dun, which renders the primitive saptan in a 
greatly modified and rather regular form, is still further modi- 
fied according to the spirit of each dialect. Thus the High 
German dialects have the 4 in common with the Gothic contrary 
to the rule, but so far only as Gothic is here in the wrong and 
High German in the right, because the p of the cognate lan- 
guages should be represented in Gothic by the aspirate (pA, /), 
and consequently in Old High German by the media ὁ. If 
therefore we put for instance the A.S. seofon as the representa- 
tive of the Low German class, we find Grimm’s law strictly 
applied in the order P, PH, B. The Old Saxon dialect replaces 
the media by the soft aspirate 6=v, a course which is followed 
in most of the modern Teutonic languages, as Engl. seven, Dutch 
zeven, Dan. syv, while German remains faithful to the H. Germ. 
ὦ, se(e)ben: the e is an inorganic addition. Peculiar is the vocali- 
zation of v for the Gothic 4 in the O.N. siau for siav, which 
yields the Swedish sz, and the completely isolated case of the 
O. Fris. sigua, where the guttural replaces the labial media. 


eight 


The Goth. ahtdu is a regular rendering of the primitive akin, 
the & of the cognate languages being in Gothic supplanted by 
the guttural aspirate 4, and the ¢ preserved by the preceding 4, 
which like 2, suffers no other letter but the tenuis after it. In 
the other Teutonic dialects, however, the guttural has experienced 
divers vicissitudes. Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon adopted, like 
Gothic and according to law, the guttural aspirate 4, and Old 
High German adapted itself here again to Low German usage, 
while Old Frisian, in advance of its sister dialects, developed the 
A into the hard guttural ch, a course which was followed later 
on by modern dialects, the German and Dutch having ac&é for 
aht, while the English developed out of the Anglo-Saxon ὦ the 
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combination gh, eight—for which Old English ¢73¢ and aught. 
The O. N. dtéa has assimilated the guttural to the succeeding ¢, 
whereby gemination is produced with the lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. The form is strictly preserved in the Dan. 
aatte and the Swed. atta. 
nine 

The Goth. ziua shows the primitive xavan in a contracted 
form, with which the O.H.Germ. xiwz is identical; and Old 
Norse would be, but for the it has dropped, z#w. From the 
O. H. Germ. and M. H. Germ. niwn we have the German neun 
(ew for tu according to the rule), and from the O.N. xéu the 
Danish v2, giving preponderance to the first of the two vowels 
to the loss of the second, the Swedish patronising the latter in 
mio. But far more noteworthy is the Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, 
and Old Frisian guttural media g in the place of the primitive νυ 
in zavan, so that the A.S. nagon, O.S. nigun, O. Fris. nigun= 
nyun, correspond to the Goth. niu-n = nivu-n. Here again 
Gothic is far outdone in point of antiquity and primitive charac- 
teristics by its Low German sister-tongues. The modern dialects 
followed the course commenced in Gothic already, and dropping 
the middle consonant, contracted the two syllables into one, 
hence the Engl. xzme, O. Engl. still xye, nyne, probably bisyl- 
labic, from A.S. x2gon, or perhaps rather O. N. xéu, Germ. neun 
from πῆμ: Dutch alone has preserved the full Low German 
form in negen. 


ten 


Grimm’s law is strictly carried out by the Goth. ¢athun and 
all its Low German representatives rendering the primitive 
media d@ by the tenuis ¢, and the High German using, also 
according to law, the aspirate z. But the middle guttural of 
the primitive dak-an is greatly modified not only in the Teutonic 
but in the cognate dialects as well. It 1s preserved in the Gr. 
déx-a, the Lat. dec-em and the Goth. ¢azh-un (ἢ in Gothic being 
the lawful representative of the primitive 4), while the Sanskrit 
has adopted the sibilant s in das-an. Among the Teutonic lan- 
guages Old Saxon and High German have preserved the 4, O.S. 
tehan, O. H. Germ. zéhan, M. H. Germ. zéhen (and contracted 
zén), N. H. Germ. zehen, zehn. The other old Teutonic dialects 
and their modern derivatives drop the middle guttural and 
contract the word into a monosyllable, as A.S. diz, Engl. en, 
Dutch tien, O. N. téu, Dan. ἐδ, Swed. 20. 


Q 2 
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11, 12 


Concerning the formation of these numerals we have seen 
above how the Goth. Zif in ain-lif, tva-lif, corresponds to the 
Lat. decem, Gr. δέκα and Sansk. dagan, and that consequently 
our words eleven, twelve, simply mean 10+ 1 and 10+2 respec- 
tively. The same compound of numeral and suffix occurs in the 
other Teutonic dialects too, but in forms greatly modified by 
elisions and contractions. The suffix ἐγ we find fully preserved 
in Old Saxon, Old Frisian, and Old High German; Middle 
High German modified the 2f into Jef, and Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Norse drop the vowel altogether, leaving simply /f to repre- 
sent the suffix. This /foccurs in all the modern Teutonic dialects 
except in English and Danish, where the ancient f is rendered 
by v its softer twin aspirate. Very strange is the occurrence of 
the inorganic d in the A.S. end-leofan, O. Fris. and-lova, the 
unit in the former language being dn, in the latter é&. The Old 
High German and Middle High German preserve the numeral 
‘one’ intact in the word ein-lif, ein-lef, whilst Old Norse drops 
the vowel and assimilates the 7 to the succeeding /, hence el-lifu ; 
thus also in O. Engl. edleue, Dan. elleve. Most mutilated are the 
German and Dutch e//, Engl. eleven, where the numeral is repre- 
sented merely by 6. The numeral ἔσω in ἐνα- 77) (12) is preserved 
in the different dialects with a modification of the vowel, as ¢w2, 
twe, H. Germ. zwe; the Scandinavian dialects, however, vocalize 
the va into 6, O. N. ¢6-Jf, Swed. to/f, Dan. tolv. 


13—19 


All these numerals are in the different Teutonic languages, 
just as in Gothic, compounds of the ‘ units’ with the word ‘ten,’ 
so that the O.N. tian, A.S. téon (tin, ἐξη), O. H. Germ. zéhan, 
bear their explanation in themselves, and the terminations of 
these numerals in the modern Teutonic dialects are easily ex- 
plained as derivatives of the ancient forms. 


20—90 


The ¢igjus of the Goth. tvai-tigjus (20) having been explained 
already, we may confine ourselves to a short review of the cor- 
responding forms and their peculiarities in the other Teutonic 
languages. 

The O. N. tig τὴ pria-tigi and piu in fior-tiu are modifications 
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of the fuller form ¢ugu in tu-ttugu, which, like the O. H. Germ. 
zug In zwein-zug, represent the Goth. tigjus, a base in u, daku 
from dakan (10); and quite as readily will be perceived the rela- 
tion of A.S., Ο. 5. tig, O. Fris. fitch. The final consonant is 
dropped in the O. Engl. ¢wen-t:, N. Engl. t¢wen-ty, with the 
usual change of the finalz into y. The Swed. ἐδ is the direct 
descendant of the O.N. ¢éu, while the Dan. dive undoubtedly 
owes its origin to some other source. Very characteristic in this 
form is the use of the labial aspirate for the guttural media, dive 
=dige, which is the reverse of the O. Fris. segun for A.S. seofon, 
O.S. sun (7), and the A.S. nigon, O. Fris., Ο. 5. nigun for the 
Goth. nian=niv-un, primitive nav-an. 

For the formation of the ‘ tens’ from ‘ seventy’ upwards, most 
of the Old Teutonic dialects use a word differing from ¢aqjus in 
form and, to a certain extent, in derivation, though not in mean- 
ing. The Goth. ¢éhun-d, which is used in stbun-téhund (70), &c., 
pre-supposes, as we have explained before, a primitive dakan-ta, 
and answers in meaning to the Gr. déxas. This ééhund we meet 
in the other dialects in more or less modified forms. ‘The whole 
form we find contracted in the O. H. Germ. 26, sibun-zé. The 
most ancient mode of forming the numerals ‘seventy,’ &c., in 
Anglo-Saxon was to place the undeclinable hwnd, shortened 
from ¢éhund, and expressing the ‘tens,’ side by side with the 
respective unit of the ordinals, e.g. hundeseofode (70), hund- 
eahtoSe (80), hundnigoSe (YO); mm a hke manner the O.S. σηέ is 
used (though its identity with the A.S. Auzd is not proved), and 
forms the ‘tens’ by entering into a combination with the ordi- 
nals, 6. 2. antsibunda (70), antahtoda (80), antnigunda (90), forms 
which may be rendered in Latin by decas septima, decas octava, 
decas nona. But in later times the Anglo-Saxon suffix tg 
(=Goth. tigjus), which had been used for the numerals from 
10 to 60 only, found entrance also in the higher numbers, as 
seofontig (70) (in the same manner as in late Old High German 
we find szbunzug for sibunzé), although the ancient prefix hund 
did not yield its place at once; and thus it happened that in 
forms like hundseofontig (10), hundeahtatig (80), &e., the ‘ten’ 
is expressed twice, by the suffix fig and the prefix hund. The 
same pleonasm occurs in the O. Fris. ¢-achtich (80), t-niogentich 
(90), and the last trace is in the Modern Dutch of the present 
day, where the ¢ in ¢achtig (80), is as in Old Frisian the mutilated 
form of a word like O.S. awt, expressing the ‘decas,’ which is 
repeated in the suffix ¢ich, tig. 

From this circumstance may perhaps be explained a peculiar 
mode of reckoning from 70 upwards, which was adopted in 
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Old English by the side of the regular one mentioned im our 
tables, and according to which the numbers were expressed by 
the numeral ‘sixty’ and its respective addition, e.g. siati and 
sixtene (16), siati and prittene (73), in the same manner as now 
the French say sotrante seize, soixante treize. From ‘eighty’ 
upwards the term score was used, as four score and mien (89), 
identical with the French guatre-vingt-neuf; six score and on 
(121). It would appear as if, with the suffix Aund, which was 
dropped in the course of time, the numeral itself had, though 
only for a period and in certain localities, fallen into disuse. 
Among the ancient Teutonic tribes the reckoning by ‘decades’ 
did not stop below the ‘ hundred,’ but the latter number itself, 
and the numbers up to 120 were expressed like their prede- 
cessors below hundred. Hence the Gothic taihun-téhund, A.S. 
hund-téontig, O. N. téu-tiu, which we could imitate in English if 
we were allowed to say ten-ty as well as nine-ty or twen-ty. 'This 
mode of reckoning was indeed preserved so late as the period of 
Middle High German, where we find zéhen-zich used by the side 
of hundert (100). The different forms in the Teutonic dialects 
for the word ‘hundred’ have their prototype in the Gothie 
hund-a, which, like the Latin cent-um, may be traced 1o a primi- 


No.| Engl. | Old Engl. ‘Ang.Sax.| Dutch. | Old Sax. | O. Fris. | Danish. | Swedish.| O. N. 


1| one an, on dn én én een (eet) | en (eit) ein 

2] two twey, tuo twegen tuéna twéne to tva tveir 

3| three pre pri thria thré ire ire prir 

4\ four Jour JSeover Jjiwar Siwer Sire Jyra Jjiowr 

5 | five Jive Par St Sif Jém Sem Simm 

6| six sixe six sehs SOx sex sex 862 

7 | seven seuen seqfon sidun sigun syv sju stau 

8 | eight eigte, aught | ahta ahté achta aatte dtta atta 

9 | nine nyne, nye nigon nigun nigun ni nid niu 

10 | ten ten tin tehan tian ti tid tin 

11 | eleven elieuen end-leofan (el-lif ) and-lova | élleve elfva ellifu 
12 twelve | twelue twelf twaalf | tue-lif twi-lif tolv tolf tolf 
Si a i a preo-téon | der-tien (?) (thré-tine) | tretten | tretton prettian 
20 | twenty | tuenti twen-tig | twin-tig | tuén-tig twin-tich | tyve tjugu tut-tugu 
30 | thirty | thritti pri-tig | der-tig | thri-tig thrt-tich | tredive | trettié briatigi 
70 seventy | seuenti seofen-tig | seven-tig | ant-sibunda | siugun-tich| halyfjérs | sjuttié siétigt 
100 | hundred | hundred τ honderd | hund hundred | hundrede| hundrade | hundrad 


1000 | thousand | pousend pusend duizend | thusend thusend | tusinde | tusende 
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tive dakan-ta for dakan-dakan-ta (10 x 10), and the ancient word 
““ hundred’ would consequently be identical in meaning and in 
formation with the more modern faihun-tehund=ten times ten. 

As to the modern Teutonic languages none give occasion to 
any special notice except the Danish. The compounds fresind- 
styve (60), firsindstyve (80), femsindstyve (100), the latter not used 
in this form, express the meaning ‘three times twenty,’ ‘four 
times twenty,’ ‘ five times twenty,’ and form an analogon to the 
French quatre-vingt. They contain (1) the cardinals ¢res, fir, fem, 
(3, 4, 5), (2) the word sinds = Goth. sinps or neut. simp, O. H. 
Germ. sind, A.S. δ᾽ ὃ (meaning ‘a walk,’ ‘a turn’), which were 
used to Bim adverbial numerals, 6. ¢. Goth. ainamma sinpa, ἅπαξ, 
tvaim sinpam, dis, &e.; A.S. feower sidum (quater), seofon sidum 
(septies), &c., where we say jive times, seven times, &e. (3) The 
numeral ¢yve (20). The forms halvtresindstyve (50), halofjersind- 
styve (10), halvfemsindstyve (90), prefix the adverbial noun halo 
(half) to indicate that half the amount of twenty is reckoned, 
hence halvtresindstyve 1s tresindstyve, 1. 6. ‘sixty,’ but half the 
amount of fyve or twenty 15 taken off the sixty, hence it means 
‘fifty ;’ femsindstyve, for “ hundred,’ is not used, but halvfemsind- 
styve to express the number ‘ ninety.’ 


Sanskrit. 


Gothic. | Germ. | M.H.Germ.|O.H.G. | Latin. Greek. Primitive. | No. 
ain(s) ein(s) ein ein un-us εἷς, €v- éka- aina- 1 
tvai zwei zwéne(ei) zweéné duo δύο dva dua, dva 2 
(preis) dret dri dri tres τρεῖς, τρι | fri- tri- 3 
Sfidvor vier vier vior quatuor τέτταρες chatir katvar 4 

Simi Siinf vunf jimf quinque πέντε pdnchan | kankan 5 
saths sechs sehs ΓΗ ΤΣ 862 ἕξ (ξέξ) shash ksvaks 6 
siun sileiben | siben sibun septem ἑπτά sdptan saptan 7 
ahtdu acht aht ahté octo ὀκτώ ashtau aktu 8 
niun neun niun niun novem ἐννέα advan navan 9 
tathun zehn zthen zéhan decem δέκα ddéan dakan 10 
ain-lif elf einlif ein-lif un-decim | ev-dexa ékd-dafan | aina-dakan| 11 
tva-lif zwblf z2welef zwe-Uif duo-decim | δώ-δεκα dva-dasan| dud-dakan 12 

hae dreézehn | drizén dri-zéhan | tre-decim | TPCS-Kat- | ὦ hs 13 
tvai tigjus | zwanzig | zweinzec(zich) | zweinzug | viginti εἴκοσι visdti 20 
preis tigjus dreifig drizec drizug triginta τριάκοντα 80 
᾿ς 7 ” | stebenzig | sibenzec sibunzd septuaginta ἐβ ke saptatt 70 
cel hundert a hun- zthanzo centum ἑκατόν fatd kanta 100 

af tausend | tiusent mille χιλίοι dasasatt 1000 
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DECLENSION OF CARDINALS. 


Oxup Teutonic LanauaGEs. 


In Gothic the numerals ‘one’ to ‘three’ only have a complete 
declension through all cases and genders; the other numerals 
are of common gender and uninflected, or, extending the theme 
by z, they form a few isolated cases. The same remark holds 
good for the other Low German dialects, while in the Old High 
German we find the distinction of genders, and sometimes the 
complete declension, with the numerals above ‘three,’ the in- 


flexion being brought about as in Gothic by the addition of the 
thematic 2. 


one 
Gothic. Anglo-Saxon. | Old Saxon. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. The A.S. masc. @m, fem. an, neut. an, 
Noi. cere ΝΣ α ain, ain-ata and the O.S. masc. én, fem. én, 
Gen. «ain-is ain-aizos | ain~is neut. én, take the inflexions of the 
Dat. atn-amma |ain-art | ain-amma strong adjective declension. 
Accus. ain-ana ain-a ain, ain-ata 


Old Frisian. Old Norse. O. H. Germ. 


Masc. Fem. | Neut. |i Masc. | Fem. | Neut. Mase. ein, eineée, Sem 


Nom. én, an én, dn | én, an |} ein-n ein eit-t en, einzu, neut. evn, 
Gen.  énes, Gnes | énere | énes e1n-8 ein-nar | ein-s evn-a3, have theinflex- 
Dat. éna 7 énere éna em-um | en-nt | em-u\) ions of the adjective. 
Accus. énne, anne | éne én eun-n €UN- eit-t 


Note.—This numeral is in several Old Teutonic dialects used 
in the singular feminine also, and then it assumes the meaning 
of sola; this is the case in Gothic, Old High German, Old 
Frisian (which in this case supplies the prefix a/ before the 
numeral), and Anglo-Saxon, where the masculine also may be 
applied in the sense of ‘ solus.’ 

The plural also occurs, and renders in Gothic the meaning of 
μόνοι, in Old High German and Old Norse of ‘quidam,’ in Anglo- 
Saxon of ‘singuli, ‘nonnulli.” (Compare the French /es wns, guel- 
. ques uns, and the Spanish wos in the sense of ‘quidam,’ ‘ nonnulli.’) 
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two 
Gothic. Anglo-Saxon. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. tvai’ tvis ἔνα twegen | twa twa, twig 
Gen. tvaddj-é \ttvaddj-6 | tivaddj-é sia twegra, twega ἐμ 
Dat. tvaim tvaim tvaim τε twa ath 
Accus. tvans tvds ἔνα twegen |twam twa, twig 
Old Saxon. Old Frisian. 
Masc. Fem. |Neut.|| Masc.| Fem. | Neut. 
Nom. tuéna, tuéne| tua, ἐμ | tué || twéne | twa | twa 
Gen. oe tuéjo twira | .. 
Dat. a tuém ay twam 
Accus. tuéna, tuene | tua, tud | tué || twéne | twa twa 
Old Norse. Old High German. 
Masc.| Fem. Neut. || Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. tveir | tvoer tvau, tvd || zwéné | zwd, zwa zwet 
Gen. .. | tvegqya Zs «+ | 2wetd, zweierd 
Dat tveimr, tveim = zweim, zwém | .. 
Accus. tvd tvoer tvau, ted || zwéné | zwd, ewa zwer 
three 
Gothic. Anglo-Saxon, 
Mase Fem. Neut. Mase. | Fem. | Neut. 
Nom. tpreis |tpreis, prijos | prija|| pri | pred | pred 
Gen. prijé |tprijé prijé -- |predra| .. 
Dat. prim | prim prim || .. {prim | .. 
Accus. prins |tprins, prijés| prija|| pre | pred | pred 
Old Saxon. Old Frisian. 
Masc Fem Neut.|| Masc.| Fem. | Neut 
Nom. thria(ea, te) | thria(ea, te) thriu|| thré | thria | thriu 
Gen. ἕω tthrijé, ἐξγίεγδ | .. .. | thrira Bs 
Dat. τὰ throm “ .. | thrium | throm 
Accus. thrta(ea, te) | thria(ea, te) thriu|| thré |thria | thriu 
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Old Norse. Old High German. 
Masc. | Fem. | Neut.|| Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom.  prir | priar priu || drt, drié | drié driu 
Gen. > briggja | .. ἫΝ drié, drieré 
Dat. primr | prim drim Ὄ 
Accus. pria | priar | priu | drt, drié | dri driu 


Note.—Besides the regular declension of the first three nume- 
rals which we have given in the foregoing tables, we have to add 
a few remarks concerning the declension of the following nume- 
rals. Where the latter are declined at all, they take as a rule 
the termination of the numeral ‘two’ and ‘ three,’ that is :— 


Goth. | A.S. | OW. |0.8.G. 


Gen. é a a δ 
Dat. m(im)| m(um) | m(um)| im 


Examples :—Goth. ain (9), gen. niuné; tva-lif (12), gen. 
tvalib-é, dat. tvalibi-m. A.S. πέσοι, nigene (9), gen. nigen-a, 
dat. nigen-um; twelf (12), twelfe, gen. twelf-a, dat. twelf-wm. 
Ο. H. Germ. xiuni (9), gen. niund; zwelif, zwelivi (12), gen. 
zwelf-6, dat. zwelif-in (n =m). The numeral fiortr (4) in Old 
Norse is declined throughout, showing in the nom. mase. fiorir, 
fem. jiorar, neut. fidgur, gen. and dat. of all genders fidgra and 
jidgrum respectively. 

Where the Gothic termination ¢igjus, used in the formation of 
the ‘tens,’ is declined, it takes in the genitive é, dat. m, accus. ms. 
In the same manner we find in the most ancient documents of 
the Old Norse dialect the nom. sing. ¢ug-r (decas), plur.-tigir, 
gen. fega, dat. togum. The other dialects very rarely have any 
inflexions in the numerals formed by the ‘tens,’ the O. H. Germ. 
zweinzugé, accus. of zweinzug (20) being an almost isolated excep- 
tion. 

The expressions for ‘ hundred’ and ‘thousand’ are the same in 
the ancient and modern Teutonic languages. Whatever can be 
said concerning their origin we have advanced on a former 
occasion, to which we must here refer. 


MIppLeE AnD New Tevronic LANGUAGES. 


As to the declension of the cardinals in these languages we 
may briefly state, that, as in the ancient dialects, it is identical 
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with the strong declension of the adjectives, and that therefore 
a tabular view of their nominative forms in the different genders 
may here suffice :— 


one 

Masc. Fem. | Neut. 
M.H.Germ. einer eintu | eines 
N.H.Germ. einer eine | etnes(f) 
Old English. απ (on, a) an an 
New English. one(an,a) | one one 
Swedish. én én étt 
Danish. én én ét 
Middle Dutch. én én én 


New Dutch én én én 


Note.—We have observed before that in several Old Teutonic 
dialects the numeral ‘one’ was used in the sense of ‘ quidam ;’ 
hence it came to be used as the indefinite article in the Middle and 
New Teutonic languages, in exactly the same manner in which 
the Italian, Spanish and French languages derived their indefinite 
article from the Latin numeral wv-vs. Becoming a regular link 
in the structure of the language, it gradually lost its numeric 
distinctiveness, just as the definite article, originally a demon- 
strative pronoun, lost much of 115 demonstrative force, and con- 
sequently it dwindled down in Modern English to the single 
vowel a, while before vowels au reappears, and one was chosen 
to express the number. In Modern German, where both the 
numeral and the article are rendered by δ, this word has, where 
it is used in its numeric force, more emphasis than in its position 
as indefinite article, where it is very slightly accented in conver- 
sation, and in dialects becomes scarcely audible; so that it has 
some sound similar to the English az or a. The Middle High 
German preserved the full accent or tone on the word ez, 
whether article or numeral, and used it even in rhymes, but the 
wear and tear of time and circumstances can be observed already 
in the license it gave to shorten the nominative and accusative 
forms, emer, einiu, einez—evnen, ere, eines, into the simple ezm. 
In this respect the Modern German is superior to its mother 
dialect, as it allows no abbreviation except in the nominative 
masculine and neuter. 

The entire loss of inflexional forms, which dates back as far as 
the period of Old English, may coincide with the conversion of 
the numeral into the indefinite article; in Layamon (thirteenth 
century), at any rate, we find full inflexions still preserved, as 
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nom. av, a; gen. masc. anes, ennes, ones; fem. ere: dat. masc. 
ane, anne; fem. are: acc. masc. @nne, fem. ane, ene. In High 
German the numeral appears to have first been used as the 
indefinite article by Otfried (ninth century). 

This numeral has, whether used as such or as the indefinite 
article, abandoned its plural form, unless we reckon as such the 
modern German die einen (Fr. les uns), where it occupies the 
position of a substantive. A similar plural we observe in modern 
Swedish, where the ‘tens’ may be turned into substantives by 
connecting them with the definite or indefinite article, e.g. éu 
étta, a number consisting of one; é¢tan, the number consisting 
of one; ettor-na, the numbers consisting of one; ¢vd-an, the 
number consisting of two; ¢vdor-na, the numbers consisting of 
two. (Compare the Dutch eene zes, a number of six; drie zessen, 
three numbers of six.) These may be rendered by the Lat. 
singuli, bint, &e. 

The English ove preserves the genitive s where it is used as a 
substantive, one’s. 


two 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
M.H.Germ. zwéne zwé zwer Gen. zweier, zweiger; dat. zewein 
N.H.Germ. zwei zwer wet Gen. zweier; dat. zwein 

three 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
M.H.Germ. drt dri driu Gen. drier; dat. drin 
N.H.Germ. drei drew dret Gen. dreier; dat. dreien 


Note.—In the other modern dialects these numerals have lost 
their inflexions altogether ; where old inflexional forms are 
preserved, they have lost their old inflexional meaning, as 
N. Germ. zwei and zwo, N. Engl. two and twain (Shakesp.), Swed. 
tvd, tu, tvennes (2); tre, trenne (3); which latter forms do not 
indicate inflexional modifications, but render different shades of 
meaning, and are therefore used in different combinations. 
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ORDINALS. 


The ordinal numerals are, with the exception of two, super- 
latives, though in certain peculiarities they differ from the super- 
latives of adjectives. 


TABLE OF ORDINALS IN THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 


No. ; Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
Ist | pra-thama- | wpdé-ro-(s) pri-mo-(s) fru-ma-n- 
2nd | dvi-ti-ya- 5eb-repo-(s) sec-undo-(s) an-thara 
3rd | tri-tiya tpl-ro-(s) ter-tio-(s) thri-dja-n- 
4th | chatur-tha τέταρ-το-(:) quar-to-(8) (fidur-tha-n) 
(turya) 
5th | (pancha-tha) | wéum-ro-(s) quin(c)-to-(s) —|(fumf-ta-n) 
pancha-ma 
6th | shash-tha- €x-T0-(s) sex-to-(s) saths-ta-n- 
7th | sapta-ma- €B5d-y0-(s) septi-mo-(s) (stbun-da-n-) 
8th | ashfa-ma ὀγδό-ο- (6-56-Fo)-(s) | octa-vo-(s) ahtu-da-n- 
9th | nava-ma- ho) no-no-(8) neun-da-n- 
10th | dasa-ma- δέκα-το-(5) deci-mo-(s) taihun-da-n- 
110} | eka-nasa- €v-Sexa-To-(s) un~deci-mo-(8) 
15th | paticha-dasa-| πέπ-τος καὶ déxaros | quintus decimus | fimfta taihunda-n- 
20th | vimsati-tama| εἰκοσ-τό-(5) vi-cesi-mo-(8) wanting. 
(vimsa) 
100th | sata-tama ἑκατο-σ-τό-(:) cent-esimo-(8) wanting. 
one—ten 


The Sanskrit term for ‘first’ is pra-thama, which consists of 
the preposition pra (fore, before), and thama=tama; and of 
analogous formation is the Gr. mpw-ro-, Dor. πρα-το-, showing 
the preposition and the suffix za. The Lat. pri-mo- stands for 
pro-imo-, and this for pro-¢imo- (compare the Sanskrit suffix 
thama); and the Goth. fru-ma-n- for pra-ma-n- (for Sansk. p, 
Grimm’s law), where we find the suffix ma instead of ta}. 

The Sansk. dvi-¢i-ya (second), dvi-tya is derived from dvi (2) 
and the suffix ¢a; the Gr. devrepo- 15 a comparative of dev—dva 
(2); the Lat. secundo- from the root sec, seq (sequi). The 
Northern languages form their term from a base An-tara-, as 
Goth. anthara (the other, the second), which is the comparative 
of the demonstrative pronominal base ana. 

The term ‘third’ may be derived from a primitive éar-tya or 
tra-tya (‘three,’ and the base fa in its extended form ¢ya); in 
the Sansk. ¢r-¢iya we have in the form ¢r=¢ra, tar, the number 


1 Compare the chapter on the formation of the Superlative of Adjectives. 
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three. In Greek all the ordinals (with the exception of 7th and 
8th) are formed from the cardinals, to which ro (=/a), the suffix 
of the superlative, is added, e.g. τρίτου The Lat. ¢er-tio and 
the Goth. thri-dja-u- are formed in analogy to the Sanskrit with 
the suffix tya. 

The ordinal ‘ fourth’ may in the Ursprache have been fatvar- 
ta; Sansk. chatur-tha (tha=ta) or tur-ya=chatur-ya. The two 
suffixes ¢a and ya may occur in the combination ¢ya, or each may 
form a superlative independently of the other. Gr. rérapro= 
tetfap-to, Lat. guarto = quatuor-to, parallel to which we may 
assume a Goth. fidur-tha—the suffix ta throughout. 


five 


Ursprache kakan-ta- or hank-ta, Sansk. panch-a-ma, Ved. 
pancha-tha, Gr. πέμπ-το-, Lat. guin(c)-to, Goth. fimf-ta. 


Six 
The suffix ¢a throughout. Ursprache ksvaks-ta, Sansk. shash- 
tha, Gr. ἕκ-το for ἕξ-το, Lat. sex-to, Goth. saths-ta-n. 


seven 


Ursprache sapta-ma or sapta-ta, Sansk. sapta-ma, Gr. ξβδο-μο 
for ᾿ἕπτο-μο (comp. the old and poet. ἑβδο-ματο), Lat. septimo, 
Goth. sibun-da-n. 


eight 


Ursprache akiu-ma, Sansk. ashta-ma, Gr. dyd00-=*dydoFo-= 
téxrofo-, Lat. octdvo-, probably from a primitive aktdv-a, where 
the suffix @ only is added to the stem αἰέν, which appears very 
distinctly in the Goth. ahtu-da-n. 


nine 
Ursprache nava-ma or nava-ta, Sansk. xava-ma, Gr. ἔνα-το, 
9 wt . e 
évva-ro=' évefa-ro, Lat. né-no-=*nov-no- =tnovi-no, Goth. niun- 
da-n. 


ten 


The Sansk. daga-ma and the Lat. deci-mo are compounds of 
the cardinal with the suffix ma, the Gr. δέκα-το, Goth. taihun- 
da-n with the suffix fa. 
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l1—19 


The Sanskrit uses the compound of ‘ units’ and ‘ tens’ of the 
cardinal numbers, but dagan (10) drops its 2, and thus the final 
a is treated as the suffix, e. g. ehd-dasa (11th), dva-dasa (12th). 
The Latin language adopted the suffix ma, as wn-deci-mo-, &c., 
the Greek and Gothic again the suffix ἔα, 6. g. év-d€xa-ro (11th), 
Goth. jfimf-ta-tathun-da-n ; compare Lat. guintus decimus, where, 
as in Gothic, both the ‘unit’ and the ‘ten’ take the ordinal 


suffix. 
20—90 


The Sanskrit numerals of this class assume either the suffix 
tama, as vimsati-tama (20th), or they drop the terminational ἐὲ (¢) 
of vinsati (20), and then put the final a as in the termination, 
just like the ordinals 11-19, e. g. vamSa (20th). In Greek the 
suffix ro (¢a) is added to the termination κότι, κόντο of the cardinal 
numerals, which, after dropping the final vowel, yield the form 
κότ-το, from which arises κόσ-το, as tptaxdoro (20th). The Latin 
suffix of ordinal numerals is ¢imo, old form tumo (=ta+ ma?), 
which is added to eiutz, cinta after the latter has dropped the 
final vowel, and thus we get the form cent-tumo, and from this 
cesumo, cesimo, gesimo, as vi-cesi-mo (20th), guadra-gesi-mo (40th). 
In Gothic these ordinals are wanting, but in Old High German 
they are formed by adding the termination of the adjective super- 
lative osta-n to the cardinals, as fior-zug-osta-n (40th) !. 


100—1000 


Sansk. Sata-tama (100th) adds the suffixes ¢a and ma to the 
eardinal gata, Gr. oto-=.0-To; «to corresponds to the primitive 
yans, a comparative, and ro=¢a, the superlative termination, 
e.g. éxaro-atd. The Latin word cent-esimo is irregularly formed, 
as if the termination were esimo, whilst after the analogy of the 
‘tens’ it should be expected to be censesimo from cent-tesimo. 
In Gothic these ordinals are wanting. 

The words we have just mentioned, and which express the 
ordinal of 100 in the different languages are further used toge- 
ther with the units to form the compounds which denote the 
ordinals from 200 to 900. 


1000 


Sansk. sahasra-tama, Gr. χιλιότστο, Lat. mill-esimo, Gothic 
wanting. 


1 Compare the chapter on the formation of the Superlative, 
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REMARKS ON THE TEUTONIC ORDINALS. 


We have had occasion already to remark that the ordinals in 
the cognate languages, as well as in Gothic, are superlatives. 
The other Teutonic ordinals agree on the whole with the Gothic, 
and differ from it only in a few peculiarities which we are about 
to discuss. 


one 


The Gothic fruma-n has already been explained as an ancient 
superlative, to which would answer a primitive pra-ma-n (Goth. 
J for Sansk. y, Grimm’s law), consisting of the preposition pra 
(fore, before, pro) and the superlative suffix ma. This /ruma 
again undergoes another superlative inflexion by adding the 
comparative termination 7s (primitive yaus'), and the superlative 
suffix ta, frum-is-ta. This, no doubt, is a later formation, and 
originated at a time when the consciousness of the superlative 
force of fruma itself was lost. In the other Low German dia- 
lects the Gothic form is sometimes preserved, as in the A.S. 
Jruma, or the u is weakened into 0, or metathesis of the r takes 
place; hence A.S., O.S., and O. Fris. forma. Then we further 
find the more recent superlative termination with it, and thence 
we have, corresponding to the Gothic frumista, the A.S. fyrmesta, 
where y is the Umlaut of u, which is caused by the succeeding 2 
in the termination 7st, here weakened into est: fyrmesta again 1s 
contracted into fyrsta. The Frisian superlative form-est, the Old 
High German superlative vur-ist-er, and the O.N. /yr-st-r, are 
formed on the same principle. We might also explain the forms 
vur-ist-er, &e., as being directly derived from the preposition 
O. H. Germ. fora, Goth. fatra, the Teutonic garb in which the 
preposition pra, Gr. πρό commonly appears. Besides the ordinal 
jfruma and its derivative forms we meet another word in the 
Teutonic tongues, exclusive of Gothic, in the shape of the A.S. 
ar-est-a, O. H. Germ. ér-ist-ér, which is formed of the adverb 
Α. 5. er (Engl. ere), O. H. Germ. é (Germ. ehe, eh-er), meaning 
‘fore,’ ‘before, and the suffix ist, est (=7s-ta), a form which 
undoubtedly is of a much later formation, since it is represented 
neither in Gothic nor the cognate languages. 

From these Old Teutonic words their Middle and New Teu- 
tonic representatives will easily be explained, where mostly 
preposition and suffix are still clearly traceable, as O. Engl. form- 
est-e, vor-ste, fir-st-e, M.H.Germ. viir-est-e, and er-st-e, Engl. 


1 About these suffixes see the chapter on Comparison, p. 248 sqq.- 
R 
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ju-st, er-st, Germ. er-st, Dutch eer-st, Swed. for-st-a, Dan. for- 
st-e, some of the modern tongues adopting both terms, others 
selecting one of the two. 


two 


The Gothic anthara, second, derives its origin from the de- 
monstrative pronominal base ana and the comparative suffix 
tara, which consistently with Grimm’s law is thara in Gothic. 
The Low German ἐΐ is duely represented in the O. Fris. other, 
and in its softened form in the A.S. and O.S. 3. These dialects, 
however, do not tolerate an » preceding the aspirate ¢h, and 
therefore drop it regularly, hence A.S. oder, Ο. 5. dSar (by the 
side of O. H. Germ. andar). The Old Norse dialect, in its pro- 
pensity for geminated forms, assimilates the d (for ¢h) from andar 
into annar, whilst Old High German preserves the Gothic form 
most completely, and at the same time carries out the law of 
the mutation of sound, rendering the Goth. ¢4 by the media ὦ, 
hence andar. 

Few remarks will suffice with reference to the history of this 
form in the later Teutonic dialects. Old English and New 
English preserve the Anglo-Saxon form in the words oder and 
other; but in Old English already it yields its ancient position to 
the Latin form secunde, which, as the N. Engl. second, supplants 
the Teutonic word altogether, the latter being exclusively used 
in the sense of alter, alius, a fate which also befalls the Germ. 
ander, replaced by zwei-te, Dutch twee-de. 'The Swedish and 
Danish languages alone not only preserve the ancient forms in 
their original position, but in retaining the media d, surpass in 
correctness even the Old Norse dialect —Swed. andra, Dan. 
anden. 


three 


The Goth. ¢hri-dja shows, like the same form in Sanskrit, the 
suffix ¢ya, an extension of the superlative base ἔα. In the other 
Old Teutonic dialects we find the sibilant 7 of the base dja assimi- 
lated to the preceding ὦ, hence the A.S. prz-dda, O. Fris. thre- 
dda, O.8. thri-ddi, O. H. Germ. dri-tto (ὦ for Goth. ¢h, and ¢ for 
d, Grimm’s law). 

Old English preserves the A.S. pri-dde, which in New Eng- 
lish introduces metathesis of the 7 in ¢hir-d, so also Dutch der-de. 
The O.N. pri-di is surpassed in correctness of form by the Swed. 
tré-dje, Dan. tre-die. The Germ. dri-tte remains faithful to its 
Old High German source. 
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4—19 


The other Teutonic ordinals up to ‘nineteen’ are formed by 
the superlative suffix ¢a, the ¢ of which in Gothic and the other 
Teutonic dialects ought to be rendered in Low German by #/, 
Old High German by d, which, however, appears as ¢, d, and ἐἦ, 
in the Old Teutonic dialects, either of these dentals being chosen 
agreeably to the preceding consonant. Thus, for example, it is 
a law common to all the ancient Teutonic languages that no 
other dental but the tenuis can follow upon the aspirate; hence 
Goth. jimf-ta, A.S. fif-ta, O. Fris. fif-ta, Ο. 5. fif-to, O. H. Germ. 
jimf-to. The omission of the m in the Low German dialects is 
analogous to the omission of the 2 before 6 which we have just 
mentioned. The O.N. fem-te drops the ~ The same rule holds 
good for the Gothic saths-ta, A. 8. siz-ta, O. H. Germ. séhs-to, &e. 
As to the other numerals, it is Anglo-Saxon exclusively which 
adopts the aspirate, the regular representative in Low German 
of the tenuis in the cognate languages, A.S. 8, O. Engl. p, 
N. Engl. #2, as A.S. seof-Sa, O. Engl. seue-pe, N. Eng). seven-th ; 
while the other Low German dialects, like Gothic, prefer the 
᾿ς media; so that Old High German also gets into a confusion, 
adopting the regular media ὦ in fior-do (4th), sibun-do (7th), and 
ahto-do (8th) only, in the remaining ordinals Zo. 

The modern languages follow the footsteps of their mothers, 
but so that they mtroduce the favourite dental throughout, 
hence Engl. fifth for Δ. 5. fif-ta; Germ. vier-te (4th) for O. H. 
Germ. fior-do, sieben-te (7th) for stbun-do. In the Swed. and 
Dan. fem-te (5th), sjet-te (6th) only, we find the Old Teutonic 
tenuis of the O. N. jim-ti, sét-ti preserved. 


20—1000 


From ‘twenty’ upwards the ordinals are wanting in Gothic, 
whilst in the other Teutonic dialects, Anglo-Saxon excepted, 
they are formed by the common superlative suffix dst-, ast-, 
e.g. O. H. Germ. drizug-ésto (20th), O. Fris. thritig-osta, O.N. 
pritug-asti. Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, forms the ordinals 
above like those below twenty, 1.c. with the suffix da, which is 
added to the cardinal by means of the connective vowel 6. The 
Modern Teutonic dialects followed various courses; the High 
German remained faithful to its traditions, and adopted the 
O. H. Germ. ost in the weakened form est, contracted s¢, which 

R 2 
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is also preserved in Dutch. The Scandinavian languages aban- 
doned the ast of Old Norse and continued the ordinals above 
‘twenty’ with the suffix de. Old English and New English 
preserve the A.S. Ga, as A.S. prittig-o-Sa, O. Engl. prytt-pe, 
N. Engl. ¢hirti-(e)th. 


OTHER NUMERALS. 


Otp Teutonic LANGUAGES. 


In all the Teutonic dialects we have, besides the cardinal éwo, 
the numeral doth, answering to the Gr. ἀμφότεροι, Lat. ambo. 
It appears in Gothic as bd, O.S. b&ja, O.N. daSer, O. Fris. 
béthe, A.S. bégen (bd, bu). The declension, it will be seen, is 
very defective in Gothic. 


Gothic. Anglo-Saxon. Old Saxon. 
Masc. Fem. | Neut.|| Mase. Fem. Neut.|| Masc.} Fem. | Neut. 
Nom. { sajaps t wanting.| ba || bégen ba bu [1 bédja| béSja | bédju 
eS πὸ 
Gen. “. bega, begra béderé 
Dat een bam, be ‘ bédjun 
᾿ | bajop-um wo ee 7 
Accus. bans be ba || bégen| δᾶ | bu | bédja| bédja | bédju 
Old Frisian. Old Norse. O. H. Germ. 
Masc. Fem. | Neut.|| Masc. Fem. |{Neut.|}Masc.| Fem. | Neut 
Nom.  béthe béthe bétha|| badir badar | badi || pédé | pédd | pédiu 
κ- Sa ae 
Gen. béthera beggja péedéré 
Dat. bétha badum péedéim 


Accus, béthe | béthe | bétha'| bada | dadar |badi || pédé| pédé | pédiu 


In Anglo-Saxon some forms of this word combine occasionally 
with the numeral ‘ two,’ 6. g. ddtwdé=bd (both) + twd (two), neut. 
butu ; they occur also declined, 6. g. dat. bam twdm. 

Distributive numerals we have in the Goth. éveznath, oceur- 
ring in the accus. fem. tveihnds ; O. H. Germ. zwéné, which was 
adopted to supply the cardinal numeral ‘two’—O.N. ena, 
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ivennr, prennr, fern: plur. of tvenur, prenur, is tvennir, tvennar, 
tvenn, &c.; they may be used in a distributive or multiplicative 
signification, so that ¢vennr may mean binus and duplus, prenur 
==trinus and triplex. 

Multiplicatives are formed in Gothic by /falp-s (fold), fem. 
fatpa, neut. falp. This Gothic fa/p is in Anglo-Saxon feald, 
Old Saxon and Old Frisian fa/d, Old Norse fald-r, Old High 
German fa/t. Examples:—Goth. aiz-falp-s, one-fold, simple ; 
Δ. 5. du-feald, Ο. 8. and O. Fris. &-fald, O. N. ein-fald-r, O. H. 
Germ. e2n-falt-ér, Goth. fidur-falp-s, four-fold; A.S. twi-feald, 
two-fold; Ο. S. tehin-fald, ten-fold ; O. Fris. thri-fald, three-fold ; 
O.N. jimm-fald-r, five-fold ; O. H. Germ. dri-falt, three-fold. 

Numeral adverbs answering to the question quoties? how 
often? are not met with in Gothic, but some occur in the other 
old dialects. 


Examples :— 


SEMEL, BIS. TER, 
O. H. Ger. eines, einest zwiror, zwiro, zwiron driror 
Ang.-Sax. @ne (anes) twiwa priwa 
Old Saxon énes twiwa thrijo, thriwo 
Old Frisian énis, énes (ense) twira, thria 
Old Norse  einna tysvar prysvar 


To supply the wanting numeral adverbs, the Low German lan- 
guages, Gothic included, use the dative of the word szzp-, mean- 
ing way, turn, time, punctum temporis, Goth. sszpa, A.S. and 
Ο. 5. stp (x dropped on account of the succeeding aspirate δ), 
O. Fris. séh (for stth, sinth), O. N. sinn (the final 6 assimilated to 
the preceding 7), while Old High German uses for the same pur- 
pose the substantive stunta, stunt (punctum temporis, hour, comp. 
Germ. stunde), a word which is occasionally used in Old Frisian 
too. Examples: — Goth. ainamma sinpa, one time, once; az- 
paramma sinpa, a second time; tvdim sinpam, two times, twice. 
A.S. on e@nne st5, once; eahtodan stSé, for the eighth time; 
eahta stSon, eight times. O.S8. siBun stSun, seven times; ¢ehan 
δ΄ δι), ten times. O.F ris. tian séthen or tian stunda, ten times. 
O.N. dita sinnum, eight times; tuttugu sinnum, twenty times. 
O. H. Germ. jfior-stunt, four times; zéhan-stunt, ten times, and 
drim stuntém, dri stunté, three times. 

There is another kind of numeral adverbs in the Teutonic 
languages, which express companionship of as many persons as 
are indicated by the numeral. For this purpose the Anglo-Saxon 
language makes use of the indefinite pronoun swm, which it adds 
to the respective cardinals, e.g. code eahta-sum, we went eight 
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together, including myself: eakta-sum can be rendered in Ger- 
man by one word, selb-achter. This Germ. se/é (meaning ‘ self”) 
has its forerunner in the O. H. Germ. sélp, selb, e.g. sélp-andar 
(Germ. selb-ander, 1.e. we were two together, I was the second) ; 
sélp-dritto, selb-dritt, we were three together, I was the third. 
In Frisian and Old Saxon sum is used as in Anglo-Saxon. 

The Old Norse has some forms answering to the Latin numeral 
adjectives in -arius, e.g. pritug-r, tricenarius ; sextug-r, sexagen- 
arius. 


MippitE AND Moprern Teutonic LANGUAGES. 


The root da is preserved in the modern dialects, and appears 
in the Engl. doth, from O. EK. despe, dope for bege, bo, A. S. begen, 
bd, bu. The Germ. beide, M.H. Germ. beide (for béde), are de- 
rived from the Old High German neuter form deidiu (for bédiu); 
the Swed. dade, Dan. baade, from the O. N. bd8i7 ; Dutch deede, 
Ο. 5. ὀδὅ)α. 

The distributive numerals answering to the question ‘how 
often?’ have disappeared from all Modern Teutonic languages 
except the English, where they are preserved in the forms once, 
twice, thrice. ‘The word once is derived from the O. Engl. oones 
(exchanging the sibilant ὁ for s), A.S. dues, due, ene ; twice from 
O. Eng). ¢twies, twie, with which corresponds the A.S. teiwa ; 
but still more so the O. Fris. ¢wiva=twisa and the O.N. tysvar, 
from which if becomes sufficiently evident that the full form 
must have been ¢wiswa, the s of which was dropped in Anglo- 
Saxon, but restored in Old English from some other source, 
perhaps Old Frisian or Old Norse. The same case we have in 
thrice, O. Engl. thries for thrie, A.S. priwa, O.N. prysvar. 

The Modern Teutonic languages being deprived of these 
numeral adverbs have to supply them by cireumscriptive forms, 
an expedient adopted already in Old Teutonic dialects; but the 
word sizpa, sin, sian, has disappeared, and others have taken its 
place in the different modern tongues. (The Old Norse sian in 
the Danish cardinals, see above.) The English makes use of the 
word ‘time’: three times, four times, five times, &e. The equivalents 
in the German and Dutch languages are mal, maal respectively, 
as ein-mal, een-maal ; zwei-mal, twee-maal ; drei-maal, drie-maat, 
&e. The word mé/ which occurs -in Old High German already, 
and in the Goth. mé/, means ‘punctum,’ a point, and hence 
‘punctum temporis,’ a point of time, or moment—a meaning 
which corresponds to that of the words sizpa and stunt used in 
the Old Teutonic dialects. It is certain that this form was 
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adopted in High German before Luther’s time; but in Middle 

High German the O. H. Germ. stunt is used for the same pur- 
ose. 

The Scandinavian languages employ for the same purpose the 

word gang, which originally means walk, step, turn; and hence 

time; e.g. Swed. engang, tva ganger, tre ganger; Dan. éngang, 

to gange, tre gange. 

The A.S. swum, mentioned above, is no longer used in English 
with its peculiar meaning when in combination with cardinals ; 
and in German too the O. H. Germ. sé/é has disappeared alto- 
gether, except in the term sellander, we two together: selb-dritt, 
&e., are out of fashion. 

Multiplicatives are formed in the modern as well as in the 
ancient dialects by the termination fold, Germ. falt, faltig, 
Dutch voudig ; e.g. three-fold, drei-faltig, drie-voudig ; six-fold, 
sechs-faltig, zes-voudig. 

Fractions are rendered either by the ordinals, as in English 
and Dutch—e. 2. a fourth, een vierde ; a twelfth, een twaalfde—or 
by adding the word deal to the cardinal, as 15 done in the Germ. 
tel = theil, and the Danish and Swedish dee/, dé, e.g. Germ. 
vier-tel=vier-theil, Dan. en fjerde-deel, Swed. én fjerde-dél. 


COMPARISONS. 


THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 


CoMPARATIVE BaSsEs. 


1. Formations with the suffice -yans. 


The primitive suffix vans is perhaps the modification of a still 
more ancient vant, and related to the suffixes axt, mant, vant. 
In the last of the three just mentioned it also oceurs that the ¢ 
is replaced by 8, and soit may be in yaws for yant. This suffix 
is always joined directly to the root and limited to certain roots, 
aS Nav-a, new, comp. nav-yans ; svad-u, sweet, svad-yans. 

In Sanskrit the primitive yaus becomes yds or iyds, e. g. nava, 
new, comp. zav-yds; bhu-ri, much, bhu-yés; yuvan, young, 
yar-tyds ; mah, great, mah-iyds. 

The Greek language drops the s of vans, changes y into 2, or 
combines it with the preceding consonant into oo or ¢; e.g. 
kax-6-, bad, comp. κάκ-ιον-, κακίων ; éAay-v, light, levis, ἔλασσον, 
for ᾿ἐλαχ-ιον-; μέγ-ας, μεγ-άλος, great, μεῖζων for μεγ-ῖον ; πολτύ-, 
much, πλεῖον-, primitive form pra-yans from par-u; root pra= 
par, to fill; με-ῖον-, less, primitive form ma-yans from a root 
ma, commonly weakened to mi (comp. Lat. mi-nus). 

In Latin the primitive yaus became yous, -ions, -i6s, the final s 
yielding later on to rhotacism which produced the form -or; but 
the original s was always preserved in the neuter -ivs = yus 
(comp. Sansk. yés). Examples :—mag-no-, great, comp. md or, 
for 'mag-tor, neut. ma-jus==*mag-ius ; plus, more, from plous= 
‘plo-vus (comp. πλε-ῖον) primitive pra-yans, root pra= par, to fill; 
plures= pleores=" ple-ior-es, comp. of ple-ro-, plerus. ple-no-, full, 
root ple=plo=pra=par, to fill; minor, less, = min-ior, min-us= 
min-ius, root min=man, ma ; facil-ior comp. of facil-i-, root fac. 

The Gothic comparative terminations are -is, -ds, both derived 
from yans: is=yas (t=ya) 6s=a-as (Goth. d=a+4a)=a-yas= 
a-yans. To these comparative bases 15 added the termination an 
in the masculine, yan (=yan) in the feminine form of the adjec- 
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tive, so that the comparative suffix in Gothic is izan, fem. zzan, 
izein (final s is softened into z in the middle of the word), -ézan, 
fem. -ozjan, -Ozein. Examples :—manag-izan-, nom. sing. mase. 
managiza, neut. managizd (d=an), fem. managizer, theme manega, 
nom. sing. manegs, (much, many); maizan- = mak-izan (compare. 
Lat. mag-is, major, mag-ior, Gr. pey-tov-), comparative of theme 
mik-ila-, nom. sing. mikils, great, root mik, Lat. mag, Gr. pey, 
Sansk. mah, primitive mag, great. In the adverbial form of this 
word the case termination has disappeared, and it therefore ends 
in 8: mais=Lat. mag-is ; hauh-is, comparative hauh-izan-, theme 
hauha-, nom. sing. hauks, high; even the 2 of zs 15 sometimes 
dropped: min-s, adverbial comparative of minn-iza, less (comp. 
Lat. min-us for min-ius). 


2. Formations with the suffixes -tara and -ra. 


These suffixes are chiefly used in Sanskrit and Greek for the 
formation of the comparative; -¢ara is probably a compound of 
the frequently occurring suffixes fa and ra. The latter by itself 
expresses comparison, e.g. Sansk. ava-ra, inferior, comp. of the 
preposition ava, de, of, from; apa-ra, after, of prep. apa, ab, of, 
from. Compare with these examples the Latin sup-eru-s (sup-er), 
inf-eru-s (inf-er), which have the ancient comparative suffix ra. 
The consciousness however of the comparative force of the ter- 
mination 67 being lost, the common comparative suffix zor was 
superadded, so that in the Latin superior, inferior, we have in 
fact double comparatives. 

tara forms in the Ursprache the very old stem an-cara, interior, 
from the demonstrative base ana-, root an; and ka-tara, uter, 
from the interrogative base and root ka, 

This suffix appears in Sanskrit as the masculine termination 
-taras, fem. -tard, and is simply added to the nominal stem, e. g. 
punya-tara, comp. of punya, pure; a-tara (uter) of ha, quis; 
ya-tara (uter) of the relative ya, qui; 7-¢ara, other, from demon- 
strative 2, 15; an-tara, exterior. 

The comparative base ¢ara is rendered in Greek by -repo, e. g. 
πό-τερο- = κόττερο-, uter, root πο, xo,=Sansk. fa; xovdd-repo-, 
comp. of κοῦφο-, light, levis; codd-repo- (w on account of the 
preceding short syllable). The termination eo-repo seems to 
have been adopted from the adjectives ending in ec, as in σαφέσ- 
tepo- οὗ σαφής, to other adjectives as the combining syllable 
between the root and the termination, 6. 9. εὐδαιμον-έσ-τερο- of 
εὐδαί-μων. The form to-repo must be kept distinct altogether 
from the preceding, it being a compound of ws, the shortest 
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contracted form of yans, and repo=tara, e.g. λαλ-ίσ-τερο-, com- 
parative of AdAo-, talkative. 

In Latin the suffix fara is very rare. It occurs in w-tero= 
cu-tero, quo-tero, root ku, ko, Gr. πο, xo, Sansk. fa; u-ter, fem. 
u-tra, neut. u-tro-m (elision of 6); in-ter, dex-ter. Further ex- 
amples are :—n-is-tero-, minor, minister, servant, from the root 
min, small; mag-is-tero-, major, master, from the root mag, great ; 
sin-7s-tero-, left, examples where we find, as in the Greek λαλ- 
ίσ-τερο, the suffixes vans + tara. 

In Gothic the suffix fara does not occur frequently. It is 
used in the following words :—an-thara-, nom. sing. an-thar, 
other, second, where the Gothic ἐΐ represents the Sansk. ¢ (see 
Grimm’s law); hva-thara, nom. sing. hva-thar, uter, whether, 4 
for Sansk. £ (Grimm’s Jaw), v introduced after 4 (see the respec- 
tive letters) ; A2n-dar, hinder, posterior; @f-tra, after, retro, prep. 
af, of; hva-thrd, whither, theme Ava-thra-=primitive ka-tara, 
tha-thré, thither, primitive ta-tara; hva-dré, whither; hi-dré, 
hither, primitive £7-¢ara. 


SUPERLATIVE BASEs. 


1. Formations with the suffix -ta. 


The regular suffixes used in the formation of the superlative 
are ta and ma (which have other functions besides this), and 
their combinations tama, mata, tata, which, as secondary suffixes 
are sometimes added to the comparative. 

ta is used chiefly in the formation of ordinals}. It forms super- 
latives by joing the comparative suffix yans. The reduplicated 
ta=tata is in Greek the regular termination of the superlative 
by the side of the comparative in ¢ara. 

The primitive language either used the full form in yans-ta, 
as magh-yans-ta (μέγιστος), ak-yans-ta (@xworos), or the shortened 
form of yans, i.e. is, 6. g. magh-is-ta, ak-is-ta. Schleicher decides 
in favour of the former. 

In Sanskrit the superlative suffix ¢a is joined to the compara- 
tive yds, -iyds-, shortened in 7s, and the combination 7s-ta be- 
comes ish-tha, e.g. mah-ishtha, greatest, of root mah; gar-ishtha, 
super]. of guru, heavy. 

The Greek language joins the superlative ro (=/a) to the 
comparative base τσ (yans), e.g. κάκεισ-το-, ἥδεισ-το-, μέγ-ισ-το-, 
πλε-ῖσ-το-. The reduplicated form ¢ata, Gr. raro, of this suffix, 


1 See the respective chapter, p. 237 844. 
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forms the regular superlative to the comparatives in ¢ara, Gr. 
τερο, 8. &. κουφό-τατο-, σοφώ-τατο-, εὐδαιμον-έἔσ-τατο-, λαλ-ίσ-τατο-. 

The Latin renders the suffix fa by fo, tv, but it is not used in 
the superlative, where mo (Sansk. ma), and semo, timo (the primi- 
tive ta-ma) have the preference, 6. g. long-is-simo-, brev-is-simo-, 
op-ti-mo- (see below). 

The primitive ¢a is rendered in Gothic by da-n, the x being 
an addition peculiar to the Teutonic tongues, and ὦ standing 
irregularly for ¢4, which should represent the Sansk. ¢ (see 
Grimm’s law). Here again the superlative is added to the com- 
parative case -is, -és, and the ὦ of da is then replaced by ¢, on 
account of the preceding s (see the chapter on Consonants), e. g. 
manag-is-ta, hauh-is-ta, minn-is-ta, ma-is-ta, arm-6s-ta. 


2. Formations with the suffiz -ma. 


It occurs in :—the Sansk. ava-mé, lowest, last, from prep. ἄνα, 
of a demonstrative base; madhya-md, medius ; para-md, furthest ; 
édi-ma, first, from dédi, beginning ; and in many ordinals. 

In Greek it is very rare; it occurs in ἑβδό-ματο- (combined 
ma+ ta, and with the remarkable change of ar into 65) and in 
πύ-ματο-, last. 

ma is the favourite suffix in the Latin superlative, where it 
appears as mo, e.g. sum-mo-= sup-mo-, like the comparative sup-er, 
from sup (sub); .tnfi-mo-, comp. if-ero-; mini-mo-, comp. min-or ; 
pluri-mo-, old form plusi-mo-= plo-is-umo-, where we have again 
the primitive γαηϑ- ma. Perhaps it may come from a primitive 
Latin form plo-yus-u-mo-, as plis=plous=plo-yus, and min-us= 
MIN-YUS. 

It occurs rarely in Gothic, and where it does it 1s accompanied 
by the Teutonic final 2, e.g. cmmu-ma-n, intimus, inmost; /fru- 
ma-n, foremost, first, and with an additional superlative suffix 
in fru-m-is-ta, an example which shows that the consciousness 
of the superlative force of the suffix ma must have been lost at 
an early time. 


3. Hormations with the sufiz ta-ma. 


It is in Sanskrit the regular superlative termination by the 
side of the comparative in tara, as ka-tamd, which out of many, 
interrogative ; ya-tamd, which out of many, relative. 

In Greek it 15 wanting. 

The Latin language uses it as the regular superlative termi- 
nation, where the primitive ¢ama is rendered by simo, sumo,= 
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timo, tumo, and commonly added to the comparative suffix is 
(primitive yans), e.g. long-is-simo-, brev-is-simo-, op-timo-, op-tu= 
mo-; ul-timo-, in-timo-, maximo-=*mag-simo-=*mag-timo-, Adjec- 
tives which have dropped their final vowel and end in r or ἦ join 
the suffix ¢2mo, stmo, immediately to the root, as veter-rimo- for 
yeter-simo-, tveter-timo-, stem veter; pulcher-rimo-, stem pulchero-, 
facil-limo~ for *facil-simo-, *facil-timo-. But these superlatives 
may be explained in another manner, so as to derive them from 
a form veter-is-timo, vetersimo-, veterrimo-, &c. 

The suffix tama appears in Gothic under the form du-ma-n 
(compare Lat. éwmoin op-tumo-), where we find d inorganic in the 
place of ¢/ to represent the Sansk. ¢ and the final ~ superadded, 
e.g. af-tu-ma-n, aft-most, last, to’which a further superlative 
suffix 15 added in a/-tu-m-is-ta-n, a double superlative containing 
four suffixes which are added to the preposition af, namely, ¢a- 
ma-yans-ta; thus also hzu-du-ma-n, hindmost, latest, last, and 
hin-du-m-is-ta-n, 1f-tu-ma-n, the next, following. 


OLD TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


1. THe CoMPARATIVE. 


As we have already stated, the Gothic comparative of the 
adjectives is formed by the terminations 2s and és, which answer 
to the Sanskrit suffix yds, primitive yans, the final 8 being 
softened into z when the comparative suffix 15 followed by a ter- 
mination, hence izan, dzan, of which either one or the other 15 
used, the selection being made perhaps on euphonic rather than 
grammatical grounds. While the termination for the masc. and 
neut. is az, the fem. adopts yan, hence ein. 


Examples :-— 

manags, much, many, theme manega ; comparative manag-izan-, 
nom. sing. masc. managiza, fem. managizer, neut. managiz6 (6 
=a). 

blinds, blind, theme dlinda; comparative blind-dzan-, nom. 
sing. mase. blinddza, fem. blindézer, nent. blinddzo. 

azets, light, easy, theme azefa ; comparative azet-izan-, nom. 
sing. mase, azetiza, fem. azetizer, nent. azetizd. 

Jréps, prudent, wise, theme /réda ; comparative fréd-dzan-, 

a ἜΣ (1: ΕἸ ΜΕΝΟΣ 

nom. sing. mase. /rédéza, fem. /rédézer, neut. frodézd. 

In the other Teutonic dialects rhotacism has taken place 
throughout, that is, the s of the terminations 71s and és has been 
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supplanted by 7, so that the comparative suffixes are in Old 
High German ir and 67, in Old Saxon 17 and 67, in Old Frisian 
ir and dr, whilst Anglo-Saxon has dropped the vowel altogether 
and merely puts 7. But we can prove that this dialect also 
originally used both zr and ér, because, wherever the former 
occurred, it caused the Umlaut of its adjective, which Umlaut 
remained after the ὁ of ἦγ had been dropped; the termination dr, 
on the other hand, never caused Umlaut. Similar is the case 11 
Old Norse, where ar stands for 67, Goth. 6s, and r for zr, Goth. 
ts, the latter being always distinct by the Umlaut which the ὁ 
of the suffix 7, originally ir, had caused. 


Examples :— 
Goth. dlinds, blinda, comp. blind-dz-a, blind-dz-e1, blind-62-6. 
O.H.G.plint . . . 4, plint-6r-o, plint-6r-a, plint-dr-a. 
O.S. dlind . . . 4, Oblind-Gr-o, blind-ér-a, blind-Gr-a. 
A.S. blind . »  olind-r-a, &e. 
O. Fris. blind . »  Olind-or-a, or blind-er-a, or blind-r-a. 
O.N. dlindr . »  Olind-ar-i, blind-ar-t, blind-ar-a. 


REMARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE FORM IN THE DIFFERENT 
DIALECTS. 


1. Old High German allows of the assimilation of the vowel 
in the suffixes dr and zr to the vowel of the succeeding termina- 
tion, e.g. plintara for plintéra, richoro for richiro, where é has 
been assimilated to the succeeding a, and ὁ to the succeeding o. 
The ἢ of 27 may cause the Umlaut of the vowel in the preceding 
syllable. 

2. Old Saxon may, hke Anglo-Saxon, drop the ὁ of 27 alto- 
gether, or weaken it into 6, and weaken the δ΄ of ér into a; e.g. 
bet-er-a for bet-ir-a, ald-r-o for ald-ir-o, jung-ar-o for jung-dr-o, 
for which we even find jung-r-o, so that it would appear, as if by 
the side of jung-dr-o, a comparative jung-ir-o had been in use. 
It is a peculiarity of the Old Saxon dialect that it likes to pre- 
serve the derivative spirant 7 even before the terminations, so 
that from the word sudtz, theme suotja, sweet, we have the com- 
parative sudtj-er-a and sudt-er-a, w6%Sj-er-a. and wé5-er-a from 
wSi, wOSja, joyful. Gothic and Old High German never allow 
this derivative spirant to appear before the comparative suffixes. 

3. Anglo-Saxon comparatives in 17 are—yld-r-a from eald, old ; 
leng-r-a from lang, long: in ér—earm-r-a from earm, poor (Germ. 
arm); drdéd-r-a from bréd, broad; the former causing the Umlaut 
(on account of the 2), the latter not. 
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4. Old Frisian often weakens the forms 77 and or into er, the 
former being always recognizable by the Umlaut it causes in 
the preceding syllable, e.g. alt, old, comp. e/d-ea ; sometimes 
nothing but the consonant of the suffix remained, as jir, far, 
comp. fer-7-a ; hdch, high, comp. hag-r-a for hag-er-a. 

5. Old Norse also drops the ὁ of 27, which however, just as 
in the other dialects, leaves the traces of its original presence 
behind by the Umlaut it has caused in the preceding syllable ; 
e.g. full-r, fall, comp. fyll-r-i ; diup-r, deep, comp. d¢p-r-i. 

6. All the comparatives in all the dialects have the inflections 
of the weak declension. 


2. Tue SUPERLATIVE. 


In the Teutonic dialects the superlative is formed just as inGothie 
and some of the cognate languages, by adding the superlative 
suffix fa to the comparative suffix vans, and this primitive yans-ta 
(Sansk. 7s-¢2) appears in Gothic as 78-¢a or 6s-ta (8 reinstated for 
z on account of the following ¢, and ¢ instead of the regular d, 
or rather ¢4, on account of the preceding s), and these combined 
suffixes zsfa, dsta, appear in all the Teutonic dialects with modi- 
fications similar to those which affect the comparative termina- 
tions, i.e. the 2 of zs¢ being often weakened into e or dropped 
altogether, and the ¢ of ést weakened into a. From what we 
have just stated 1t will be self-evident that the superlative in zsé 
answers to the comparative in 77, and the superlative in ést to 
the comparative in ér. Concerning the different Teutonic 
dialects our remarks may be brief. In Anglo-Saxon the super- 
lative terminations resume their ancient vowels in 686 (=7s¢) and 
ost, while the comparative suffix r had dropped both τ and 0; 
e.g. leng-est, sup. of lang ; earm-ost, sup. of earm. But on the 
other hand, Anglo-Saxon does not strictly keep apart the termi- 
nations ist and ost for the comparatives 27 and ér respectively, 
but frequently uses one for the other, as geong-ost for gyng-est, 
and vice versa leéf-est for ledf-ost. In Old Frisian the vowel of 
the superlative suffix is rarely dropped, but it may appear in 
various. modifications as δύ, and est, and ast. Old Norse is the 
only dialect which regularly drops the vowel of the suffix 2st, 
while it changes dés¢ into ast; e.g. sel-l, happy, sup. s@-sé-r ; 
full-r, full, sup. fyl-st-r ; fré5-r, prudent, sup. /réS-ast-r. 

Where ὁ in the comparative causes Umlaut, it does the same 
in the superlative ; e.g. O. N. fudl-r, comp. fyll-r-2, sup. fyl-st-r ; 
A.S. eald, eld-r-a, eld-est. 

The superlative may follow both the weak and strong declensions. 
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TABLE OF COMPARISONS. 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Gothic hauhs, high hauh-iz-an- hauh-ist-a- 
blinds, blind blind-éz-an- blind-ést-a- 
Ο.Η. 6. guot, good pes-ir-0- pe33-ist-0- 
plint, blind plint-édr-o- plint-dst-o- 
O.Sax. ald, old ald-ir-o-, ald-r-o- ald-ist-o- 
skéni, fair 8C6Nj-0T-0~ sconj-ést- 
Α. 8. eald, old yld-r-a yld-est 
earm, poor earm-r-a earm-ost 
O. Fris. hach, high hag-er-a, hag-r-a hag-ist 
skéne, fair skén-r-a (01-a) skén-ast 
O. Norse fuilr, full Fyll-rt Syl-st-r 
fréS-r, prudent | frdd-ars Sréd-ast-r. 


3. Anomatous Fors. 


We have had an opportunity already to mention that there 
are various suffixes for the comparative as well as superlative, 
out of which the different cognate languages select one or an- 
other. ‘Thus the Teutonic dialects prefer the suffix yans for the 
formation of the regular comparative, while Greek chooses the 
suffix ¢ara (repo-); the former use the suffix ¢a added to yans in 
order to form the superlative, whilst Latin, for the same purpose, 
selects the suffix ¢ama (tumo, timo) added to is = yans, hence 
assimo-. But by the side of the common forms of comparatives 
and superlatives ending in the usual suffixes, the Teutonic 
languages make, like all others, occasional use of other suffixes 
for the formation of comparatives and superlatives. 

The comparative suffix tara we meet in the Goth. an-thara-, 
an-thar, other, which is modified in the O.H. Germ. an-dar, 
Germ. an-der, A.S. dSer, Engl. other; Goth. hva-thar, uter, 
whether, A.S. Awdder, Engl. whether; Goth. hva-thré, A.S. 
hwider, Engl. whither ; Goth. tha-thré, A.S. thider, Engl. thither; 
Goth. 4in-dar, A.S. hinder ; aftra (af preposition of, ab, de, retro), 
A.S. dfter, Engl. after. 

Far more common are superlatives formed not by the regular 
suffix yans+ta, but by the suffix ma simply, or by the suffixes 
ta-ma. 

The simple suffix ma we have in the Goth. fru-ma- (compare 
Jru with the Sansk. preposition pra, Lat. pro), A.S. for-m-a, 
Ο. Fris. for-m-a, first (compare Lat. pri-mo-); Goth. mmnu-ma-, 
A.S. ine-ma, intimus; Goth. at¢hu-ma-, superus. The suffix 
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tama occurs in the Goth. i/-twma (proximus, sequens), af/-tuma 
(ultimus), 7u-duma- (postremus); and in the A.S. hon-dema 
(ultimus), and 7#-ema (extimus), s#5-ema (novissimus, ultimus), 
lat-ema (ultimus) 275-ema (infimus), which very probably have 
dropped the ὦ in the suffix dema (=tama) because it followed a 
dental. These combinations do not occur in the other Teutonic 
dialects. They take the inflexions of the weak declension. In 
Gothic already the superlative force of these suffixes must have 
been lost at an early date, whence it occurs that these superla- 
tives assume the regular terminations of comparison as well; e.g. 
Goth. fruman, comp. frum-dz-a, sup. frum-ist-s ; aftuman, aftum- 
ists; hinduman, hindumists. In the same manner are formed 
the Anglo-Saxon superlatives formest or fyrmest from forma ; 
medema (medius), comp. medemra, sup. medemest; titema, sup. 
iitemest or Htemest ; niSema, sup. niSemast. It is in general a 
characteristic feature of Teutonic comparison to double its suf- 
fixes, in order perhaps to create greater emphasis. Such double 
comparatives we have in the Goth. vazrsiza (which ought to be 
vairiza), A.S. vyrsa, worse, where vyr already is a comparative, 
and sa the ancient comparative s of σα. (Compare O.N. ver-71 
where the suffix s has submitted to rhotacism.) Thus, agai, we 
find in O. H. Germ. dezéréro for the simple comp. egir, and méréro 
for simple méro, which sounds, as if we said detterer, morer, and 
as some do say J/esser, worser. 

Deserving of special notice are the Anglo-Saxon double super- 
latives which are derived by adding the superlative suffix es¢ or 
ost to the old superlative ending in ma, dema, e. g. hin-dem-est 
from hin-dema, tt-em-est from itt-ema, lat-em-est from ldt-ema, 
st5-em-est from stS-ema. Compare the English hindmost, ut- 
most, foremost, &c., superlatives which are no compounds with 
most (maximus), but have gradually grown out of the m-est of the 
foregoing Anglo-Saxon superlatives. 


4. DEFECTIVE COMPARISONS. 


Gothic. | 0. H.G. : Ο. 8. | Anglo-Saxon.| Old Frisian. | O. N. 
Bonus. 
Pos. géd-s guot god 1 god géd gid 
Comp. bat-iza peziro betiro | betera (betra) | betera betra 
Sup.  bat-ist-s pexzist-ér | best betost (betst) | best beztr 
Malus. ᾿ , illr 
Pos. ubil-s ubil ubil | yfel evel { vial 
Comp. vair-8-iza | wirsiro | wirso | wyrsa wirra (werra)| verrt 
wirsist-ér | wirsist , wyrst 7 verstr 


Sup. rair-s-tst-s 
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Gothic. 


O. H. 6. | Ο. Skx. | A.S. | @td Britian. τ Ν. 


rw ee ew «-ςὦςὦἰββΨὕὕἧ ς΄ ΚἋἕἋἝὩοΟΘΟ.Όϑ ὃΘὃδἠ͵ο.. 


Parvus. 
Pos. _ leitil-s luzil luttil lytet littk γε} 
Comp. minn-iza | minniro ne ldssa | lessa (minnira)| minni - 
litekest (leist) 
Sup. minn-ist-s| minnist-ér | minnist | last | min } minstr 
lerest 
Magnus (multus). 


Pos. mikil-s | mihhil mikil mycel -- (grat) mikill Ὁ 
Comp. maiza méro méro mara| mara metre 
Sup. maist-3s | meist-ér mést avest | mast meistr 


In the Gothic mdiza (=mak-iza), mdists, the & of the root mik 
in mik-il-s has been dropped, and the primitive a reappeared? 
(comp. Lat. root mag, Sansk. mah). The other dialects still more 
modify the Gothic mdiza by contractions, &c., as O. H. Germ. 
méro, A.S. mdra, where the s suffers rhotacism and the Gothic 
diphthong is represented by the long δ and @2. The O.S. Jat, 
late (comp. /atéro), has contracted the superlative into Jdast, lezt 
(=/et-ist-o). The Anglo-Saxon comparative Jéssa of lytel stands 
for minra, which is wanting in this dialect. This comparative 
may be explained by the Goth. /aszv-6z-a (infirmior), comp. of 
lasiv-s (infirmus). 

The O. Fris. mdra (more, greater) is deprived of the positive 
miket which we find in the other dialects. There is in this 
dialect a form /e¢, which in the positive signifies piger, tardus ; 
in the comp. /efera, tardior, posterior ; in the sup. /efast, contracted 
dest, tardissimus, ultimus. The comparative /er-r-a (dexter) and 
the superlative fer-ost, fer-est are derived from the preposition 
fora (prae, pro). The Old Norse has a few other comparisons for 
which we find no analogies in the other dialects. These are, margr 
(multus), comp. flezri, sup. fleistr ; gamall (old), comp. eddri, sup. 
elztr; wngr (young), comp. yugri, sup. nystr, from ngr. 

The explanation of the defective comparisons, commonly called 
irregular, is the same as that which we give of the defective 
comparisons in Greek and Latin. There are certain adjectives 
which only occur in the positive, without being able to form 
a comparative or superlative; there are others which have a 
comparative, or superlative, or both, but are devoid of a posi- 
tive, which, though we may still be able to trace to its probable 
form, has become bbsolete or fallen out of use altogether. We 


1 Grimm assumes that the positive may have been mag-s. 
3 Compare the Table of Gradations, p. 24. 
5 
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have a positive of the adjective good, but a comparative and 
superlative of it are wanting. We therefore lay hold of the 
comparative Jetter and the superlative dest to supply the mean- 
ing of a ‘gooder’ and ‘goodest’ which are forbidden forms. 
But on the other hand the positive good returns the compli- 
ment and supplies that in which the forms Jdetter and best are 
deficient, namely a positive. There is nothing irregular in all 
this; Jetter and best are regular forms, and good is a regular 
form, but both parties are defective in their comparison and must 
therefore supply each other wherein they are wanting. 

The Goth. géd-s, batiza, batists (good, better, best), has its 
equivalent and analogous forms in all other Teutonic dialects, as 
will be seen from our Table of Defective Comparisons. These 
comparative and superlative forms would require a positive which 
might be in Goth. téat-s, O. H. Germ. ‘pag (comp. pegir), and 
this positive would be a relation to the Gothic verb datan, pret. 
ὁδί, which signifies ‘ to be useful,’ ‘to be good.’ 

The Goth. wbils, vairsiza, vatrsists (evil, worse, worst) is also 
represented in the other Teutonic dialects. As the base of this 
comparative form there must have been some word which was 
related to the M. H. Germ. verb wérren, to disturb, to molest, to 
do evil, and the A.S. werian, to weary, to molest. 

The Goth. /eztz-s (little) forms the comparative minu-iza and 
the superlative mznn-ist-s. These forms occur in all the other 
dialects except Anglo-Saxon. The comparative minn-iza (ad- 
verbial min-s) is derived from the same root as the Lat. min-us, 
min-or (for min-ius, min-ior). This form is supplanted in Anglo- 
Saxon by /déssa, and in Old Frisian too we have a comparative 
lessa hy the side of minnira. The A.S. ddssa is the same as the 
Gothic comparative dasivéza of lasivs (infirmus), and may perhaps 
be an assimilation of 7 to 8, hence /dssa for ldsra; or the more 
primitive s of the comparative termination, as in the case of 
vyrsa (worse), may have resisted the transition into r. The 
same rules apply to the superlative: Goth. minnists, A.S. last, 
O. Fris. minnist and lerest, where the s of the root submits to 
rhotacism!. | 


1 The A. 8. lassa (minor), δέ (minimus), must be kept well distinct from latora 
(posterior), and datost (postremus). 
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5. COMPARISON OF THE ADVERBS. 


Only the ‘ Adverbia qualitatis’ are at all capable of taking the 
degrees of comparison; these degrees, however, are no indepen- 
dent adverbial forms, developed out of the adverbial positive, but 
they are mere modifications of the degrees of comparison of their 
corresponding adjectives. The formation of the adverbial degrees 
may take place in two different ways, either the accusative neuter 
15, as in the positive, used as an adverb, or a distinct form is 
developed. As to the superlative there is only the former mode 
put into practice; it never has a form of its own, and must 
always be considered as an accusative of the adjective. Ex- 
amples :—Goth. /frumist (πρῶτον) ; O.H.Germ. érist (primum), 
meist (maxime), Jezzést (optime), gérnost (lubentissime); A.S. 
@rest (primum) mest (maxime), geornost (lubentissime) ; /atost 
(ultimum). O.N. dest (optime); optast (saepissime), vidast 
(latissime). 

The comparative of the adverb may either be expressed by the 
accus. neut. of the adjective, or it developes a form of its own. 
To the former belong the adverbial comparatives: Goth. mana- 
gizé (plus), minnizd (minus), frumdzé (prius); O. H. Germ. méra 
(plus), minnira (minus). 

Adverbial comparatives of the latter class may be formed 
either in zs or 6s, like the adjectives. In 185 we have the Goth. 
méis (magis) from mdiza (major), O. H. Germ. mér, O. 5. mér 
and mérr, A. 5. md, O. Fris. mdr and md, O. N. metr ; Goth. 
mins or minz (minus) from minniza (minor), O. H. Germ. min, 
Ο. 5. (min ?), A.S. das, O. Fris. min, O. N. minar or mdr; Goth. 
bats (melius) from datiza (melior), O. H.Germ. paz, O.S. bet, 
A.S. det, O. Fris. det, O. N. betr ; Goth. vairs (pejus), Ὁ. H. Germ. 
wirs, O.S. wirs, A.S. wyrs (adj. wyrsa), O. N. vérr. 

In os :—Goth. ratht6s (rectius), svinpds (fortius) ; O. H. Germ. 
gérnor (\ubentius), lecdér? (proh dolor, Germ. leider), 0/67 (sae- 
pius); O.S. diopér (profundus), suithér (fortius); A.S. smalor 
(tenuius), adj. smdlra (tenuior); sparor (parcius), adj. spdrra 
(parcior); O. N. drezdar (latius), vidar (amphus). A list of the 
anomalous or defective comparisons of the adverbs may conclude 
our remarks on this subject. 


' This comparative with positive signification serves to express the interjection 
‘alas!’ 
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Gothic. | O.H.Germ.| 0. 5. | Ang.-Sax. | O.Fris. | Old Norse. 
Bene. 
Pos. _vaila εὐδία wel wél wel vel 
Comp. bats paz bet bet (sel) bet betr (skarr) 
Sup.  batist pexist best best best beat (skast) 
Male. 
Pos. ubilabz | upilo yfele i | alla 
Comp. vairs wirs wy rs : verr 
Multum. 
Pos. tmiku séro tmihhu sore tmycu mibk 
Comp. mdis mér mér ma mar,ma | ner 
Sup. mdist meist mest meist 
Parve. 
Pos. __ leitil, leith | luzil, luzilo Lytel litt, litit 
Comp. mins min min lis min, sidr 
— or ΤᾺ 2 minst, sizt 
Sup. minnist | minnist minnist last ( = sidet) 


MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


In the Middle and New Teutonic languages the ancient suffixes 
ir, ist, and or, ost are mixed up and usually represented by er, 
est, or simply 7, δέ. The only criterion by which we can trace 
a comparative to the form in 77 is the Umlaut. Wherever we 
have to deal with an adjective which has taken Umlaut in the 
comparative, we may be certain that this adjective took the 
suffix 77 in the comparative. But this rule is necessarily very 
limited in its application, because there are adjectives which 
have Umlaut in the positive already, or they have a vowel in the 
root which cannot take Umlaut, such as 6 and 2, and then it is 
impossible to tell whether the comparative belongs to the forma- 
tion in ir or or. 


FoRMATIONS IN iY. 


In Old English there prevails some confusion as to the appli- 
cation of the suffixes ir (67) and or, the latter being sometimes 
used where undoubtedly ev should be expected, 1. 6. after Umlaut; 
e. g. strong, strengor tor strenger ; eldost for eldest. The termina- 
tions or and ost have altogether disappeared in Middle English, 
but the Umlaut with comparatives in 77 sometimes continues, 
e.g. long, lenger; strong, strenger, strengest ; old, elder, eldest ; 
but also longer, stronger, older. New English has rejected the 
formations with the Umlaut, and thus obliterated all distinction 
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between the comparison in 77 and that in or, the only example 
left being the comparative e/der and superlative e/dest of the 
adjective odd, which however uses the modern forms older and 
oldest as well, though in a slightly different sense. 

Middle High German has, like Old English, occasionally re- 
tained the formations in 0, but in most cases it was like ὁ con- 
verted into 6, and thus the revular terminations were er, est. 
But the Umlaut having in High German more than in any 
other language preserved its ancient position, we can tell with 
tolerable accuracy where we have to deal with a comparative in 
ir. Such examples are herte, hard, herter; kalt, cold, kelter ; 
krank, sick, krenker ; schoene, fair, schoener ; senfte, gentle, senfter ; 
strang, severe, strenger ; veste, fast, firm, vester. Some of these, 
herte, schoene, &c. have the Umlaut in the positive already, and 
then retain it of course in the comparative and _ superlative. 
New High German on the whole follows the same rule as its 
predecessor, the formation in ὁ causing Umlaut wherever Umlaut 
is possible (a, 0, Ὁ); e.g. schmal, narrow, schmdler, schmélest ; 
arm, poor, adrmer, drmest ; warm, warmer, warmest ; fromm, pious, 
Srémmer, frimmest ; gesund, healthy, gesiinder, gesiindest. 'Those 
adjectives which have the Umlaut in the positive already retam 
it throughout the degrees. 

The Scandinavian languages also have in a few adjectives 
retained the Umlaut and therewith the distinctive feature of the 
formation in 77; 6. g. Swed. Jag, low, humble, dagre, lagst ; lang, 
long, ldngre, langst; Dan. lang, langere, langst; Swed. stor, 
great, stérre, stérst ; Dan. stor, stérre, storst ; Swed. ung, young, 
yngre, yngst ; Dan. ung, yngre, yngst ; Swed. tung, heavy, tyngre, 
tyngst; Dan. tung, tyngere, tyngest; Swed. sma, small, little, 
smarre, smarst. 

Middle and New Dutch, which reject the Umlaut and adopt 
er and est for the formation of the degrees throughout, know no 
longer any distinction between the comparison in ὁ and that in 0. 
The only trace of Umlaut left in Dutch are the anomalous forms 
beter, best, of which hereafter. 


FoRMATIONS IN ΟΥ̓́, 


In Old English the fluctuations between er and or, est and ost 
make it difficult to afsign any adjective to the formation in 7 or 
0, for we read faire, fairor and fairest, by the side of vayrost ; 
holy, holyor; feblor, feebler; poueror, poorer, and, as we have 
already mentioned, even after an Umlaut e/dost for eldest ; but in 
Middle English er and est become more and more settled, and in 
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New English they must be considered the regular suffixes of the 
degrees of comparison which unite in them the ancient forma- 
tions in ὁ and ὁ. 

In Middle High German there are many adjectives which 
reject the Umlaut, and thus indicate the ancient formation in 0; 
e.g. alt, old, alder, aldest; lang, long, langer, langest ; zart, tender, 
gentle, dear, zarter, zartest ; lam, lame, lamre. Local adjectives 
even retain the o in the superlative: (not in the comparative), 
as vorderést, foremost ; oberést, topmost ; xiderést, lowest. 

New High German forms the degrees in most cases by reject- 
ing the Umlaut, and leaving the root of the adjective unaltered ; 
nay, it has removed the Umlaut from words which used it in 
Middle High German, as for instance in sanft, soft, sanfter, 
sanftest ; and in the literary language this removal of the ancient 
Umlaut continues to be attempted, as in frommer for frommer 
(fromm, pious); gesunder for gesiinder (gesund, healthy), whilst 
the language of the people favours the Umlaut and introduces it 
in words where the literary language rejects it, where it was 
wanting even in Middle High German, e.g. zdrter for zarter 
(cart, gentle), fldcher for flacher (flach, flat). These facts un- 
doubtedly prove the higher antiquity of the forms with the 
Umlaut, or, what is identical, of the formation in 2. Compari- 
sons without the Umlaut are very numerous; we give a few 
examples: blank, blanker, blankest ; klar, clear, Alarer, klarest ; 
zart, gentle, zarter, zartest; matt, weak, matter, mattest ; voll, 
full, voller, vollst ; stolz, proud, stolzer, stolzest ; bunt, variegated, 
bunter, buntest ; blau, blew, blauer, blauest. To these belong all 
adjectives ending in sam, bar, haft, el, en, er, and adjectives end- 
ing in 27, if their positive has no Umlaut, and the adjectives 
indicating a locality, which however use the superlative only, as 
oberst, topmost; wnterst, lowest; vorderst, foremost. 

In the Scandinavian languages all adjectives, except those 
mentioned under 77, are formed by the suffix or, which in Swedish 
is rendered, as in Old Norse, by ar and ast, in Danish by the 
modern er and est. Umlaut is in these adjectives impossible. 
Examples : — Swed. varm, warm, varmare, varmast ; Dan. varm, 
varmere, varmest ; Swed. stark, strong, starkare, starkast ; Dan. 
stark, stdrkere, stirkest; Swed. rik, rich, rikare, rikast; Dan. 
rig, rigere, rigest; Swed. mdgtig, mdytigare, madgtigst'; Dan. 
migtig, magtigere, mdagtigst. 


1 In adjectives ending in 7g the inflexional vowel suffers syncope before sé in the 
superlative. 
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ANOMALOUS AND DEFECTIVE COMPARISONS. 


M. H. Germ. | N. H.G. | Ο. Engl. Ν. Engl. | Dutch, | Swedish. | Danish. 

Bonus. | 

P Adj. σι “" gut god good goed géd (bra) | god 

98--) Adv. wol wohl wel well oe val vel 

Comp. { ae bu3) } befer - { fo Ἃ better beter | bdttre bedre 

Sup. best best “best best best bist bedst 
Malus. 

Pos. 7 uvel evil(bad)| .. (elak, 6nd) |(ond,slen) 

Comp. wors, wers | worse ae varre vaerre 

Sup. worst, werst | worst varrst vaerst 
Multus. 

Pos. Αἱ ). michel (viel) muchel ie mycken megen 

v. - wis muche much : a sas 

Comp. mérre tT mere more more meer | mera mere 

Sup. meist tmeist moste most meest | mest meest 
Parvus. 

Pus. litzel (klein) litel little liten liden 

Comp. minner minder | less less minder | mindre mindre 

Sup. minnest mindest |  leest least minst | minst mindst. 


Besides these there are various other defective comparisons in 
the different dialects, such as the Engl. many, Germ. viele, which 
adopt the comparative and superlative of M. H. Germ. michel, 
Ο. Engl. muchel, whilst Danish has preserved the true Old 
Norse comparison of many—Dan. mange, flere, fleest ; few, Dan. 
faa, faerre, faerrest. The Swed. nara, near, ndrmare, ndrmast ; 
Dan. naer, naermere, naermest, are derived from the ancient 
superlative μάγια. The Engl. xert by the side of nearest, last 
by the side of /atest, are contractions, the former of which stands 
for A.S. nehst, the regular superlative of xeah, nigh, of which 
nearre, our near, is the comparative. The comparative further, 
farther, used for the positive far, was originally the comparative 
of for (th). 

The comparatives in ther, A.S. per, Goth. par, as other, 
whither, hither, thither, nether, whether; Germ. ander, nieder, 
weder, &c., will find their explanation by a reference to the Old 
Teutonic forms’. 

The superlativey utmost, hindmost, inmost, &c., are no com- 
pounds of most (maxime), but a superlative termination 680 con- 
verted into ost, and combined with the preceding m, which is the 
remainder of an ancient superlative termination. (See Anglo- 
Saxon, p. 256.) .. 

1 See pp. 250, 255. 
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All modern Teutonic dialects allow of a comparison effected 
by the addition of the adverbs more and most, instead of termi- 
nations. In English we use this mode of comparison with most 
adjectives that are not monosyllables, hence we say beautiful, more, 
most beautiful. This form is used in German where two qualities 
are compared, e.g. mehr klug als tapfer, more prudent than 
brave, prudent rather than brave. Participles never take the 
terminations in Swedish, Danish and Dutch, but always form 
their comparisons by mera, mest, meer, meest; e.g. Swed. mera 
dlskat, Dan. meer elsket, more beloved; meest godgjorende, most 
charitable; Dutch meer doordrongen, meest doordrongen, more 
penetrated, &c. 


DECLENSIONS. 


THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 


NUMBERS, CASES, GENDERS. 


Roots and themes (stems) are not yet words, parts of a phrase 
or sentence. In the Aryan languages every real word, every 
part of a phrase, is either a verb or a noun. (Interjections are 
no words, but mere sounds; adverbs, particles, prepositions, &c., 
were originally nominal or verbal forms.) Themes of themselves 
are neither one nor the other; they may become such or such 
under the influence of a case-suffix of the noun, or a personal 
termination of the verb. Case-suffixes, therefore, and personal 
terminations in the Aryan languages are the agents chiefly at 
work in the formation of words, in contradistinction to the 
elements which constitute themes or stems. The suffixes em- 
ployed in the formation of words are easily recognised as the 
primary elements of pronouns, which at an earlier period of 
Aryan life were still independent roots. 

Since verbs and nouns are in such relation to each other as to 
constitute the defined forms of heretofore undefined elements of 
speech, the former cannot occur without the latter. <A language 
either distinguishes the forms of nouns from those of verbs, or 
it possesses neither of the two. We cannot, therefore, speak of 
the priority of either: the noun and the verb started into 
existence at one and the same time. 

The inflexional elements of the noun belong to two distinct 
spheres—the cases and numbers. In the Aryan languages we dis- 
tinguish three numbers, the Singular, Dual, and Plural ; the dual, 
however, is rightly considered a mere modification of the plural ; 
it is a number therefore which easily disappears again from a 
language. The Latin is altogether devoid of it, and the ancient 
Teutonic languages-miss the dual form in the declensions of the 
noun; Gothie alone has a dual of the verb, all have the dual of 
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certain pronouns. Our modern languages have lost the dual 
altogether. 

The Aryan languages had originally eat cases, namely the 
Nominative, Accusative, Locative, Dative, Ablative, Genitive, and 
two Instrumentals, which however coalesced into one at a very 
early date. The vocative is no case, not even a word; it is the 
simple theme or stem used as an interjection. The eight cases 
together with the vocative are, even by the most ancient repre- 
sentatives of the Aryan tribe, distinguished in the singular only. 
The locative and dative, the ablative and genitive of the singular 
are closely related. The plural partly possesses case-suffixes 
which differ from those of the singular, partly it joins two cases 
into one, as the dative and ablative, to which the instrumental 
bears a close resemblance. The dual has but three cases: (1) 
nominative and accusative; (2) dative, ablative, and instru- 
mental; (3) genitive and locative. At a very early period our 
Aryan languages began to drop one and another of the case- 
signs, and consequently cases which originally were distinct 
coalesced into one. Thus in Greek the ablative was lost in the 
genitive; the instrumental begins to disappear even in the most 
ancient form of the language; the dative and locative are joined 
in one. A similar course is followed by the Latin language. 
As to our Teutonic languages, in their ancient constitution they 
are as perfect, or as mutilated, as either Greek or Latin in the 
declension of cases; but in their further development through 
the periods of the Middle and New Teutonic they were gradually 
stripped of most inflexional forms, so that now it is only German 
(and partly Dutch) which show anything like a declension of 
the substantive or adjective through the first four cases (as com- 
monly arranged), while English and the Scandinavian dialects 
have preserved but one case, namely the genitive or possessive 
in ’s; all other cases, the nominative, dative, and accusative, 
being identical with the theme or stem of the word. 

The Aryan languages distinguish three genders, while other 
languages do not at all take them into account, or others again 
form more numerous distinctions than ours. <A particular in- 
flexional sign for the distinction of the genders does not exist in 
the Aryan languages, and it is perfectly evident that at an early 
stage the primitive Aryan language knew no discrimination of 
genders, which in the course of time was gradually developed and 
marked out by secondary inflexional forms. We mention a few 
only of the means which our languages apply for the expression 
of the different genders. (1) The themes: which end in con- 
sonants or the vowels ὃ and τ do not pay any regard to gender, 
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while the themes in ὦ mark out the feminine by the production 
of the thematic a into d, a process however which is not to be 
considered exclusively characteristic of the feminine. (Comp. the 
Greek κριτή-ς, πολίτη-ς.) (2) The gender is distinguished by case- 
suffixes which are adopted only in certain genders, 6 g. Lat. 
masec. qui-s, neut. gui-d=qui-t. (3) The gender is marked out in 
the theme itself by the application of particular suffixes. Thus, 
for instance, the themes in ya (y@), e.g. Sansk. dévé (goddess) = 
dév-yd, theme dév-ya-, while the masc. is not dév-ya-s, but the 
ancient dév-as; Sansk. ddtri (datrix, she who gives) =détr-yd, 
theme détr-ya from ddétar-ya, for the more ancient datar which 
was common to all genders; thus also the Gr. δότειραΞε dorep(y)a, 
along with which there does not exist a masc. δότειρο-ς, primi- 
tive datarya-s, because in the mase. form the more ancient δο-τηρ-, 
Sansk. ddé-tar- was preferred; Sansk. svddvi (sweet) =svddv-yd, 
Gr. ἡδεῖα (adjective of three terminations) =Sansk. seddav-ya, 
by the side of the more ancient forms Sansk. svddu-s, Gr. ἡδύες, 
which were used for the feminine as well; thus also the Latin 
theme vic-tric- for the feminine only by the side of the masc. 
vic-tor. (4) Of a comparatively recent introduction is the mode of 
distinguishing the genders by a phonetic change in terminational 
forms which at first were identically the same; e.g. Sansk. 
pati-n (fem.) for pati-ms ; Gr. ἱππότη-ς (masce.), ἀρετή (fem.); Old 
Lat. abl. sing. mase. novd-d, fem. novd-d, the primitive form of 
both xavé-t; Gothic gen. plur. masc. and neut. -é, fem. in 
several themes -¢, both -é and -¢ standing for an original -dm. 


THE TERMINATIONS OF NOMINAL THEMES. 


The termination of a nominal theme has a decisive influence 
on the declension, because the theme is the changeable element 
of the noun, while the case-terminations are for all nouns and 
declensions ever the same. We might therefore speak of different 
themes rather than of different declensions. The themes deserve 
special arrangement and examination, for it is with them that 
the case-suffixes enter into an alliance, and by them that they, 
according to their nature, are differently affected and modified. 
Themes are either consonantal or vocalic, that is, ending in a 
consonant or a vowel. The former easily disappear from lan- 
guages because they have a tendency to follow the analogy of 
the latter. The consonantal themes, moreover, may modify their 
final consonant and lengthen or shorten their final syllable before 
certain case-suffixes, or they remain the same throughout. They 
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therefore are divided into mutable and immutable themes. 'The 
vowels nearest related to the consonants are w~ and ἢ, for they 
may easily go over into the semi-vowels or consonants » and 7 
respectively. Next then to the consonantal we place the themes 
ending in a diphthong, as du or dv, and those in wu and 2 (long 
or short). The themes in a (the most frequent in our languages) 
are peculiar in this respect, that ὦ never can pass into a con- 
sonant (that is, follow the analogy of a consonantal theme), 
a fact which imparts to them certain characteristic features 
distinct from anything we find with the rest. 


1. CoNSONANTAL THEMES. 


(1) Immutable themes. The final consonant of the root 15 
also the termination of the theme; 6. g. Sansk. vd@ch, speech, Gr. 
ὁπ-, Lat. vdc-, Goth. man-, homo. Some of these follow the 
analogy of vocalic themes. 

(2) Themes in -as, the thematic suffix of which is changed 
by the phonetic influence of the case-suffix added to it, as Lat. 
cinis~, ciner-, arbos-, arbor-, genos-, gener-, vetus-, veter-. 

(3) Themes in -7. These are subject to considerable modifica- 
tions, as Gr. ποιμέν-, shepherd, μέλαν-, black; Lat. homen-, 
man, sermén-, speech ; Goth. hanan-, cock; fem. tuggon-, tongue ; 
managéin= = managan-, many, multitude; neut. Lat. xdémen-, 
Goth. xaman-, name. 

(4) Themes in -ant-, -ans-, occurring in active participles and 
comparatives. These are subject to great changes; they may 
drop the 2 and exchange ὁ and s, using the latter before vowels, 
the former before consonants; as in the part. active, pres. and 
fut., 6. g. Sansk. dharant-, Gr. pépovr-, Lat. ferent-, bearing, Goth. 
jijand- (hating, enemy, fiend); the part. pret. active, e.g. Sansk. 
vidvant- (for primitive vidvid-vant-), Gr. εἰδότ-- (for Fetd-For-). 

(5) Themes in -r. Sansk. ddtar-, giver; bhrdtar-, brother; 
matar-, mother; Gr. δοτήρ-, giver; πατέρ-, father; μητέρ-, 
mother; Lat. datér-, pater-, mdéter-; Goth. bréthar-, brother ; 
dathtar-, daughter. 


2. VocaLic THEMES. 
(6) Themes ending in a diphthong; e.g. Sansk. zau-, ship ; 


Gr. vav-. 

(7) Themes in # and 7: they are no primitive forms, as little 
as the long vowels upon which they are based; Sansk. dhri-, 
brow, for the primitive dhru-, Gr. ὀφρύ-; Lat. si-, sow, pig; 
before vowels sz. 
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(δ) Themes in -w. Sansk. sénu-, son, fem. hanu-, cheek; Gr. 
γένυ-, chin, γλυκύ-, sweet; Lat. fructu-, fruit; Goth. sunu-, son, 
fem, handu-, hand: neut. Sansk. madhu-, honey, Gr. μεδυ- ; Lat. 
pecu-, cattle; Goth. faihu-, possession, wealth (comp. Germ. vieh. 
Eng). fee). 

(9) Themes in -2. Sansk. avi- (mase. and fem.), sheep; Gr. 
φυσι-, nature; Lat. ovi-, sheep; Goth. mahti-, might, power: 
mase. Sansk. pati-, lord; Gr. πόσι-, husband; Lat. hosti-, 
enemy; Goth. gasfi-, guest: nent. Sansk. vdri-, water; Lat. 
mari-, sea. 

(10) Themes ina. Mase. primitive akva-, horse; Gr. ἵππο-, 
hat. equo-; Goth. vulfa-, wolf: neut. Sansk. yuga-, yoke; Gr. 
ζυγό-, Lat. yugo-, Goth. guka-: fem. (commonly with lengthened 
a), Gr. yGpa-, χώρᾶ-, Lat. egua-, Goth. giba-, gift. 

The themes in ya have in several languages certain peculiari- 
ties which are the result of their respective phonetic laws: as in 
Sanskrit where the feminines in -yd@ contract this suffix into #, 
e.g. bharanti- (φέρουσα). Compare Gothic masc. harja, army 
(Germ. heer); Aatrdja, shepherd (Germ. hirte); neut. Auaja, kin, 
kind, genus; fem. dandja, band, bandage. 


FORMATION OF THE CASES. 


NoMINATIVE SINGULAR. 


Masculine and feminine nouns add the case-sign 8 to the ter- 
mination of the theme; neuter nouns supply the nominative by 
the accusative. The s of the nominative is undoubtedly the 
remainder of the pronominal root sa, which is used in a demon- 
strative sense in Sanskrit and Gothic, and appears also in the 
Greek article 6=so=sa. (See Demonstrative Pronouns.) The 
neuter of sa is in Sanskrit fat, Goth. pa-ta. Gr. ro. The ¢ in 
ta-t and tha-ta is the remainder of the root ¢a which is used to 
indicate the neuter gender in the pronominal declension, as 
Sansk. masc. and fem. si-s, neut. £i-t, Lat. gui-s, gui-t (qui-d). 
Here we find s and ¢ representing the genders in the same man- 
ner as in the independent pronouns sa and ἔα, and we therefore 
conclude that in the pronominal as well as nominal declension 
we have to deal with the same pronouns, applied as case-suflixes. 
This fact again is a proof that the inflexional terminations in 
the Aryan languages were originally nothing but independent 
roots added to the simple noun—that our declensions were simply 
‘ post-positions.’ 
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The addition of the nominative sign s to the theme must of 
course take place in accordance with the phonetic laws adopted 
in each of the Aryan languages. What changes must hereby 
necessarily oceur will best be seen from a selection of examples 
which we give, numbered according to the number of the theme 
to which they belong, and which is to be found by reference to 
the preceding paragraph. 


Examples :-— 


Sanskrit. (1) vdk for vdch-s (no ch final); bharan, bharas. 
(5) détd, bhrétd, métd, with loss of -r-s and lengthening of the 
final vowel; (6) nau-s, (7) bhru-s, (8) sund-s, héinu-s, (0) avi-s, 
pati-s. (10) vrki-s for tvrkyd-s, she-wolf; sz7-s, lioness, for 
sihyé-s ; gna- and gud-s, woman, goddess. 

Greek. The loss of the case-suffix s causes the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. Examples :—(t) ὅπ-ς (ow), (3) ποιμήν from 
ἵποιμεν-ς, τέκτων from ‘rexrov-s, but μέλας for tperar-s; (4) φέρων 
from ἴφεροντ-ς, but τιθείς, ἱστάς, δεικνός for ἵτιθεντ-ς, tioravt-s, 
Ἰδεικνυντ-ς ; εἰδώς from tFeidFor-s: (5) δοτήρ from doryp-s ; πατήρ, 
μήτηρ for ἵπατερ-ς, ἵμητερ-ς : (6) ναῦ-ς, (7) ὀφρύ-ς, (8) γένυ-ς, 
(9) φύσι-ς, (10) ἵππο--. 

Latin. (1) τόο-8, vox; pés for ped-s ; milés (later on milés) for 
milet-s ; (2) arbés for arbos-s, cinis- for cinis-s; (3) homé for 
homen-s, but tubicen for tubicen-s ; (4) feren(t)-s ; (5) patér, matér, 
datér, as in Greek (the short vowel of the second syllable is of 
later origin) ; (6) 46-s (originally dou-s, like Gr. Bot-s); (7) sd-s, 
(8) fructu-s, (g) ovi-s ; but mor-s for mort-s for morti-s, root mar, 
suffix 42; ars for art-s, for arti-s ; dcer and cri-s, vigil and vigili-s : 
(10) eguo-s, but puer for puero-s, vir for viro-s. 

Gothic. Nos. 3 and 5 lengthen the final vowel if the nom. 
case-suffix is dropped: hana for thand from thanan-s; fem. 
tugg6 from ttuggan-s; managei for tmanagjan-s; (4) fyand-s; (5) 
bréthar, dathtar, for brothdr from brothar-s, &c.; (8) sunu-s, 
handu-s ; (9) maht-s, gast-s for mahti-s, gasti-s, (10) vulf-s for 
‘yulfa-s, giba for tgibd, harji-s for harja-s, hatrdei-s for hatrdja-s ; 
fem. bandi for bandjd. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 


In addition to the termination s (sa) of the nominative sin- 
gular, the nominative plural takes the plural sign s, which again 
appears to be the abbreviation of sa, so that the original termina- 
tion of the nom. plur. may have been -sasa, thence sas, which, 
dropping the first s for the sake of euphony, became as. 
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Examples :— 

Sanskrit. (1) vdch-as, (4) bharant-as, (5) ddtdr-as, mdtar-as, 
(6) ndv-as, (8) siénav-as. . 

Greek. The primitive suffix is represented by -es; the themes 
in a have a formation analogous to that of the pronouns. Ex- 
amples :—{1) ὄπ-ες, (2) δυσμενεῖς = ἱπμενέ-ες = ἵτμενέσ-ες, (3) τέκ- 
rov-es, (4) φέροντ-ες, eidFdr-es, (5) δοτῆρ-ες, πατέρ-ες, μητέρ-:ες, 
(6) vaF-es, νῆβ-ες, (7) ὀφρύ-ες, (8) νέκυ-ες, γλυκεῖς = γλυκέξ-ες: 
(10) ἵπποι and ξευκταί are formed on the same principle as οἱ and 
ai, more ancient ro. and ra, perhaps from ¢a-y-as, fem. ¢d-y-as. 
The loss of the final s may partly have been caused from an 
attempt to dissimilate the nominative -o.s, -ats from the locative 
forms τοῖς, -ats for τοῖσι, -αιἰσι. (See the Declension of the 
Pronouns.) 

Latin. All the consonantal themes have adopted the form 
of the themes in 2, hence voc-és, bov-és, su-és from voceis, boveis, 
8618, in the same manner as ovés from oveis (theme in 2); (δ) 
Jructis, probably from tfructous, fructov-os, fructev-es, as πήχεις 
from ‘ayyeF-es; or it may be derived from ‘/ructu-es (comp. 
ix@¥-es), so that the primitive form of both the Greek and Latin 
would be -w-as. (10) equz, more ancient eguei, equeis, equoe, tequot, 
Tequois. The s dropped as in Greek, a rather frequent occur- 
rence in Latin. (Compare pofe and potis, mage and magis, amare 
_and amaris ; hi, hei for heis ; magistri, magistrei for magistreis.) 

Gothic. All vocal themes put -s directly to the lengthened 
final vowel. (1) man-s from tman-as), (3) hanan-s from *hanan-as, 
(4) fyand-s ( =tfijand-as), (5) bréthrju-s (a theme in r follows 
the analogy of the themes in w, under 8); (δ) swaj-us from 
‘suniv-s, ‘suniv-as, tsunav-as; (9) mahtei-s, gastei-s, from *mah- 
tej-s, mahtag-as ; (10) vulfo-s, primitive varka-s(as) ; fem. gibd-s, 
primitive, g2bd-s(as). 


NomInaATIVE DUAL. 


The dual forms of the noun being wanting in the Teutonic 
languages, we omit examining them. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


The case-sign with a consonantal theme is -am, with a vocalic 
theme -m, very probably the abbreviation of -am. The neuter 
themes in ὦ adopt this form for the nominative too, all other 
neuters have in the accus. and nom. no suffix whatever. This 
-am, -m seems to be related to the -m which is frequently used 
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in the formation of themes, and it must be derived from a pro- 
nominal base, the principal part of which is m: this we might 
find in the Sansk. ama- (hic), amu-s, ami-s (ille), perhaps from a 
pronominal root am. 


Examples :— 


Sanskrit. (1) vdch-am, (4) bharant-am, (5) bhrétar-am, matar- 
am, datar-am ; (6) ndv-am, (7) bhruv-am, (8) sdénu-m, stinv-am; 
(9) avi-m, (10) juga-m. 

Greek. According to the phonetic laws, Greek adopts m (ν) 
for m; with a consonantal theme ν is dropped and simple a used 
in the accusative : (1) ὄπ-α, (3) ποιμέν-α, (4) φέροντ-α, εἰδότ-α, 
(5) πατέρ-α, μητέρ-α, δοτῆρ-α, (6) ὀφρύ-ν, (7) ναῦ-ν, Hom. νῆξ-α, 
prim. πάν-αηι ; (8) γλυκύ-ν, (9) πόσι-ν, φύσι-ν ; (10) ἵππο-ν, ὡγό-ν, 
ζευκτήτν, gnome: 

Latin. ‘The consonantal themes follow the analogy of themes 
in 7; hence they have, instead of the regular -om or -um which 
they should use for the primitive -am, the termination -em = ‘om, 
with the weakened e for ὁ, adopted also by the themes in ἢ: 
(1) voc-em ; (2) ciner-em, neut. genus ; (3) homin-em, neut. nomen ; 
(4) ferent-em, (5) patr-em, mdtr-em; (6) bov-em, (7) su-em, (8) 
Jructu-m, neut. cornu ; (9) navi-m, nave-m, neut. mare for mari ; 
(10) equo-m, neut. yugu-m. 

Gothic. The terminational m, which in Gothic, as in Greek, 
was replaced by (as we still see in the declension of the pro- 
noun), was dropped, together with the short vowel preceding it; 
and consequently in themes in ὦ and a the accus. sing. became 
identical with the nominative: (3) danan=*hanan-an, neut. namd 
=nam-bn=nam-an ; (4) figand(-an), (5) bréthar(-an), dauhtar(-an) ; 
(8) sunu(-n), fem. handu({-x), neut. fathu; (9) a tes gast(-in) ; 
(10) val/(-a-n), neut. juk(-a-n), fem. giba from *gibd-n. Themes in 
74: ΤΟΝ ai 5, neut. kuni=kunja-n, fem. bandja=bandja-n. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 


Masculine and feminine nouns add the plural sign s to the 
termination of the accusative singular, so that the primitive case- 
sign of the accus. plur. may have been -ams, which became -ans 
(in most languages the ~ is preferred to the m before 5), and 
dropping the a, -zs. This 28 in Sanskrit was again dissected into 
- and -s, the former being used with the masculine, and the 
latter with the feminine vocalie themes which end in a long 
vowel. But the original -ms is preserved with masculine vocalic 
themes before ¢ and cf, and all the consonantal themes have -as. 
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Neuters end in ὁ (weakened a). The Greek and Latin languages 

“reject the 2 altogether, and thus we have the terminations ds, ds, 
6s, while Gothic alone preserves the primitive form of the case- 
sign, using always -vs in the accus. plur. with vocalic themes, 
which with consonantal themes is replaced by -as. The neuter 
~ ends throughout in @ which is also used in the nom. plur. 


Laramples :— 


Sanskrit. (1) vach-as, (3) neut. zaman-2, (4) bharat-as, neut. 
bharant-.; (5) έν (dati-s), neut. diti-n-i, bhrati-n, mats ; 
(6) nav-as, (7) bhrur-as, (8) stini-n, stinv-as, fem. hanitas ; (9) 
pati-n, fem. avi. $5 (10) asvd-n, fem. asva-s, neut. yuga-ni. 

“Greek. (1) ὄπ-ας = ἱξοπ-ᾷς = tFon-avs, (3) τέκτον-ας, neut. 
τάλαν-α; (4) φέροντ-ας, neut. ΠΡΟΣ ΩΣ ; (5) πατέρ-ας, (6) νῆξ-ας, 
ναῦς. (7) ὀφρύ-ας, ὈμΡΈ οι; ; (δ) ᾿γλυκέξεας, γλυκεῖς ; ἰχθύ-ας, ἰχθῦς ; 
γευύ-ας, γενῦ-ς. (0) ἴπολεψ-ας, πολεῖς ; (10) ἵππους Ξε ἵππο-νς, neut. 
ζυγ-ά. 

Latin. (2) gener-a (-- Ἰφαηα8-41), (3) πόιαΐπτα, ΠῚ. (as 

theme in 2); (δ) fructié-s='fructu-ns, neut. cornu-a; (0) overs, 
ovis, ovés (comp. Gr. πολεῖς and πολῖς), from tovi-ns, neut. mari-a 
(comp. idpi-a). (10) equé-s—" equo-né, fem. eyud-s =" equa-ns. 
_ Gothic. (1) man-s (=" man-as), (3) Aanan-s (=*hanan-as), 
neut. zamn-a (prim. ndman-€) ; in neuter themes the termination 
-an- 1s changed into -én-, if the theme is bisyllabic, or -an- 
succeeds two consonants, e.g. hairtén-a, theme hairtan-; (4) 
Jijand-s(=fiyand-as). (+) bréthru-ns follows the analogy of themes 
inw. (8) sunu-ns, handu-ns ; (9) mahti-ns, gastin-s ; (10) vulfan-s, 
neut. yuka (= γιά), fem. gibé-s. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


This case is formed by the termination -a/, or its abbre- 
viated form -/, which is a frequently occurring element in the 
formation of themes, and may be identical with the pronominal 
demonstrative root ἔα, in an inverted form az. This case being 
lost in the Teutonic languages we abstain from examining it 
any further. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


The case-suffix of the genitive singular is -as, τὸ, which is 
added to the theme in the same manner as -αἴ, -¢, in the abla- 
tive, both suffixes being nearly related with regard to form as 
well as function. The masc. and neut. themes in ὦ do not take 
-s but -sya, also of pronominal origin, probably =sa+ya. (Com- 
pare the demonstratives sa- and ta, sya and tya.) 

T 
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Ezamples :-— 

Sanskrit. (1) véch-as, (2), manas-as, (3) namn-as, (4) bharat- 
as, (5) ddtu-s, bhrétu-s, mdtu-s (ved. pitr-as, the more ancient 
form) from ddtr-s, mdtr-s = détr-as, mdtr-as, prim. ddtar-as, 
mdtar-as. (6) ndv-as, (7) bhrur-as, (8) siind-s; fem. hand-s or 
hanv-és, neut. madhu-n-as, madv-as, madh-6s. (0) paté-s, also 
paty-us = paty-as; fem. avé-s = avy-as, neut. vari-n-as; neut. 
yuga-sya. 

Greek. Case-suffix os= prim. as; sometimes lengthened in 
ws. The themes in a mase and neut. have t-cyo=prim. -sya ; 
the fem. in a have the common case-suffix prim. -as, the @ of 
which is absorbed by the final vowel of the theme. Examples: 
—(1) Fom-ds, (3) τέκτοντος, (4) dépovt-os, εἰδότ-ος ; (5) πατρ-ός, 
μητρ-ός, for marép-os, μητέρ-ος, which also occur; (6) vaf-ds, vnf- 
ds. (7) συ-ός, (8) yévu-os, perhaps for yev-vF-os; (9) Ion. πόλιτος, 
πόλετως. (10) tinmo-cyo, ἵππο-ιο, immo ο, ἵππου; neut. ζυγοῖο, 
ζυγοῦ; fem. χώορᾶ-ς, τιμῆ-ς ; masc. πολίτου, from πολιτ-αο (ao 
Ηοιη.)-Ξε ἵπολιτ-αψοτε  πολιττασσψο. 

Latin. Suffix -os as in Greek, later -vs, -is. Examples :—(1) 
véc-os (as preserved in senatu-os, domu-os, &c.; perhaps for -uv-os, 
-ov-os, comp. Gr. yAukéF-os), hence vde-us (as preserved 1n vener-Us, 
honor-us, part-us), hence véc-is. It is the same with all other 
consonantal themes. (2) ‘genes-os, gener-is; (3) homin-1s = 
thomen-os, n6min-is=*ndmen-os; (4) ferent-is=" ferent-os, (5) patr- 
is =*patr-os, (6) bov-is =" bov-os, (7) su-is = su-os ; (8) fructi-s= 
"fructu-os =fructov-os (comp. yAvkeF-os), like suus from soros, or 
Jructis from fructu-is (comp. senatu-is). Sometimes after the 
analogy of themes in a: senati, sumpti, questi ; (9) ovi-s, prob- ὦ 
ably =" ovi-s=oreis, ‘ ove-is, tovi-is ; by the shortening of -és the 
consonantal are mixed up with the themes in 7 (10) Mase. 
neut. equei, equi; juget, gugi, probably tequers=egquois the more 
ancient form. (As we have already observed, the loss of the 
final s is of rather frequent occurrence in the Latin language.) 
This tequeis, tequois, in its primitive shape might be ‘akvay-as. 
Feminine, familid-s, terrd-s, vid-s, deivdé-s = ywpa-s, Goth. gibé-s; 
or, Dianaes, Octaviaes, dimidiaes, suaes; -aes == -ais = prim. 
-dyas, as masc. -0is for ayas, in both genders an extension of the 
termination -as having taken place. To this -ais will also lead 
forms like fameliai, vitai, Romai,and the common -@ = -ae which 
replaced the more ancient -az. The themes in ya mase. and neut. 
in the more ancient form contract -77 into -ἤ, as fil, consili. 

Gothic. Suffix -s for the primitive -as; the themes in ἢ and 
wa lengthen their final vowel and take -as; the mase. and neut. 
themes in a shorten much their termination: (1) man-s (=*man- 
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as), (3) hanin-s, neut. namin-s = thanin-1s, ‘namin-is, primitive 
ndman-as. (4) fiyyandis (like 10), (5) 67 Sthr-s (= prim. bhrdtar-as), 
dathtr-s. (8) sunau-s, handau-s, fathau-s; this -au-s points to 
a more ancient tsunav-is, prim. suuav-as, from which Goth. 
"sunav-s, sunau-s. (9) gastis (masc. like 10), fem. mahtai-s, the 
-ai-s pointing to a more ancient mahtay-as, prim. mahtay-as. ( 10) 
wulfi-s, dagi-s, like Old Saxon daga-s from a primitive -asya, with 
the loss of the final ya; fem. gibd-s. 


GENITIVE PLURAL. 


The genitive plural ends in -dém and -sdm, the latter suffix 
being almost exclusively used in the pronominal declension. It 
appears that -dm has its origin in -sdm, as the nom, plur. -as 
in -sas. Perhaps this -sdm is a fuller or lengthened form of 
the original genitive suffix which seems to have lost the sign of 
the plural. This sign being supplied and the lengthened form 
reduced, we shall get -'sams as the primitive form. With this 
we may compare the dat. dual -dhydm from -bhydms, by the side 
of the dat. plur. -d/yas from -bhyam-s. In the same manner as 
we find the form éhy-am by the side of the case-suffix -4/i, so we 
have together with the suffix -s, -as, the form -s-am. With 
this -sam must originally have been joined the plural sign -s, 
hence -sam-s, as we have already stated. 

Sanskrit. The suffix -dm is joined to the shortest form of 
mutable themes; vocalic themes increase themselves by adopting 
nm, before which they lengthen the vowel of the theme; the 
ar of themes im ar is weakened into 7, and this 7 treated as a 
vowel. Examples:—(1) vdch-dm, (2) manas-ém, (3) ndmn-ém, 
(4) bharat-dm, (5) déti-u-dm, bhdti-n-dm ; ved. nar-dm (nar-, 
man), svasr-am (svasar-, sister) ; (6) ndv-Gnt, ων bhruv-ém, (8) 
siint-n-dm, (9) avi-n-dm, (10) asvd-n-dm, neut. yugd-n-dn. 

Greek. The case-suffix 1s -oy=-am. (1) βοπ-ῶν, (2) μεν-ῶν 
=" yeveo-wy ; (3) τεκτόντων, (4) φερόνττων, elddt-wv ; (5) δοτήρτ-ων, 
μητέρτων ; (6) vaf-Gv, Bof-Gv; (7) συτῶν, (8) γενύτων, (0) Ion. 
πόλιτων, TOAE-wY ="TOAEY-wr. (10) λύκτων, fem. χωρῶν Ξε ἴχωρα- 
(c)-wy ; -cmv=prim. -sdm. 

Latin. Suffix -om, -wm=prim. -ém; with themes in a it is 
-rom, -rum, from -s6m=prim. -sém. Examples :—(1) vdéc-um= 
"ede-Om ; gener-um = genes-6m ; (3) némin-um, (4) parent-um, 
sapient-um, or after the analogy of the themes in 2, sapienti-um ; 
(5) datér-um, patr-um ; (6) bo-um=*bov-um ; (8) fructu-um, per- 
haps from 'fructov-dm ; (g) ovi-um, (10) equum, equd-rum ; fem. 
equa-rum (comp. Gr. χωράτσων, 7=5). 

τ 
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Gothic. The primitive suffix ém was in Gothic reduced to δ. 
The feminines of 3 and 10 change the primitive ¢ of dm into 6. 
Examples : lS), hanan-é athsn-é (theme azhsan-, ox), neut. 
hatrtan-é, namn-é, fem. tuggon-6; (4) fyand-é (like 10); (5) bréthr-é, 
dathtr-é ; (8) sunie-é, fem. handiv-é (-17-é= prim. -at-Em) ; (9) 
gast-é, fem. anst-é (like 10). (10) Mase. vulfé, neut. juké, prim. 
oulfim, jugdm ; fem. gib-d. 


LocaTIvE SINGULAR. 


With nominal themes 2 is the case termination, but mn the 
pronominal declension the locative takes the suffix im, probably 
the weakened form of az which may be derived from the pro- 
nominal demonstrative base aza- (to which belongs the prepo- 
sition in, Lat. in, Gr. ἐν, Goth. ava). The locative is preserved 
as an independent case in Sanskrit and several other Aryan 
languages, but in the Teutonic as well as Latin, Greek and 
Celtic tongues, it has become identical with the dative, to which 
it originally bore a close relationship. 

Sanskrit. The suffix 7 is in mutable themes joined to the 
shortest thematic form. Vocalic feminines in 7, %, d, have -dm 
as case-suffix, which 15 joined to ὦ (10) by means of the spirant 7. 
The themes in w have lost the case-suffix and terminate in -az, 
which stands for a more ancient -av-z; themes in 2 follow this 
analogy ; neuters in z and w extend the theme by ἡ. Examples: 
—(1) vaéch-i, (2) manas-1, (3) néman-i and némn-i; (4) bharat-t, 
(5) détar-i, métar-i; (6) ndv-i, (7) bhruv-i and bhruv-dm; (8) 
siindéu, handu, ved. stinav-i, hanv-i, neut. madhu-n-i; (0) avdu, 
fem. avy-am; (£0) mase. asvé=tasva-i, neut. gugé, fem. agva- 

-dm. 

Greek. The locative has the functions of the dative; the 
mase. and neut. themes in ὦ (10) have both cases, locative and 
dative, the former however is not used as a regular ake of the 
noun, but as an adverb. Examples :—(1) ὀπ-ί, (2) pever= Ἱμένεσ-ι; 
(3) téxrov-t, (4) φέροντ-ι, εἰδότι; (5) δοτῆρ-ι, μητρ-ί; (6) νηΓ-ί, 
(7) συ, (8) γλυκεῖξεΐ γλυκεῖ -t; (9) πόλειξε ἵπολεψ-ι; (10) οἴ 
ποῖ, οἵ, fom. χαμα-ἴ (humi, theme Xapa-). 

Latin. Locatives proper are the following forms of the themes 
in a: humi, domi, belli, Corinthi ; t=e1=01 (comp. οἴκοι) ; fem. 
Romae="* Romai (comp. xapai); (ΚΤ, or rure, is a common abla- 
tive, no locative.) As to the rest the locative has the functions 
of the dative. 

Gothic. The locative has the functions of the dative; only 
the themes in ὦ have the form of the dative proper; the case- 
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suffix 2 is dropped throughout; themes in z and i (feminine) 
lengthen the final vowel. Examples :—(1) mann/(-2), (3) hanin-(-2), 
(4) Hijand\-i) (5) drothr-(2), “ps A (8) sunau="sunav(i-), fem. 

andau ='handav(-t). (0) fem. mahtai = mahtaj(-1) ; mase. gasta 
(dative like 10). (10) Mase. and neut. form a dative; the fem. 
gibat may be taken as the dative or the locative. 


Dative Sineutar. (See Locarive.) 


Sanskrit. The dative suffix is -é for -ai, of which the former 
may be the weakened form; az is perhaps the lengthened form 
of the locative 2. Examples :—(1) vach-é, (2) manas-€, (4) bha- 
rat-€, détr-é, mitr-é, (6) név-é, (7) bhruv-é, (8) siénav-é, (9) patay-¢, 
(10) asvaya, d-y-a=* d-y-at. 

Greek. The true dative with the themes in a (10), as ἵππῳ 
Ξ-- ἵππωι, prim. akvai=akva-ai ; χώρᾳ, τιμῇ; a, n= ἄϊΞε ἄ-αἱ. 

Latin. As in Greek the true dative with the themes in ὦ only 
( 10), as equé=equét; thus populoi, romanoi, quoi; fem. equae=. 
equa. 

ν Gothic. The same as with Greek and Latin. Themes in ἃ 
(10): vulfa=tvulfa=vulfar; fem. gibai=gibdi. 


LocatIvE PLurAat. 


The suffix of this case is prim. -sea (comp. the pronominal 
root sva, relative and reflective), Sansk. -su, Gr. cor=ofe (used 
for the dative). In the Teutonic languages this case is lost. 


τοῦ INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR. 


The instrumental singular is rendered by two distinct suffixes, 
where it has been conjectured that originally there must have 
been two distinct instrumentals. The case-suffix of the first in- 
strumental is ὦ (a demonstrative base frequently occurring in the 
formation of themes or stems); it 15 exclusively used in Sanskrit, 
while in Greek and Gothic we find it in adverbial forms only, or 
by the side of the second instrumental suffix in certain nominal 
themes. 


Examples :— 


Sanskrit. (1) vdch-d, (2) manas-d, (3) némn-d, (4) bharat-d, 
(5) bhrdtr-d, ddtr-d ; (6) ndv-d, (7) bhrur-d, (8) δάπε-η-ί, (9) 
μαξ-η-ἄ, (10) ageénd, yugéna. 
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Greek. Probably the adverbs in and a, as πάντη, Dor. 
παντ-ᾶ, τάχ-α, ἅμ-α, perhaps ἵ-ν-α. 

Gothic (see below). 

Old High German in feminine themes in a, as ‘mit ercnd 
éwd,’ certa lege; zwifaldd léré, duplici doctrina. 


2nd INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR. 


Case-suffix 047, of doubtful origin, but frequently occurring in 
the formation of cases; with the plural sign 8 (-b/7-s) it forms 
the plura] instrumental; it is used moreover to discharge the 
functions of the dative and ablative (¢u-d4i-am, tibi; ma-bhi-am, 
mihi); in the dative and abl. plur. it appears again in the 
form -b/i-am-s. This suffix -442 forms the instrumental singular 
in the Teutonic and other languages, by the side of the suffix -d 
(see 1st Instr.) used with feminine themes in a. 

Greek very scarce: Hom. suffix φιξεόἠὲἑ; it is not limited to 
the instrumental, but may express locative and ablative relations 
as well. Examples:—Hom. 7di βίηφι; κρατερῆφι βίηφι; στήθεσ- 
giv, ᾿Ιλιό-φιν, δεξιό-φιν, &e. 

Gothic has this case but in few examples; in Old High Ger- 
man, on the contrary, we meet it as a regularly occurring for- 
mation, where, with themes in a, it ends in -w, -# (later 0) This 
-, -u, 1s derived from -am, -ami, or rather -dmi, e.g. wolfu, 
wortu, plintu; wolfu from twolfam, wolfd-mi. With pronouns 
this case is commonly found after the analogy of themes in ya, 
as hwiu, theme hwa- (interrog.) from hwyd-mi; femiines in a 
use the first instrumental sing. (See 1st Instr. above.) 

The Gothic language has this case only in ¢hé (after preposi- 
tions, and as particle before the comparative) of the demonstra- 
tive tha-; hvé (as du τέ, wherefore, why) of the pronominal 
theme ἦνα- ; své (how) of the pronoun sva-'. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL. 


This case 1s wanting in the Teutonic languages. 


1 Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon also have an instrumental in the declension of 
nouns and adjectives, the former using, like Old High German, the termination u, 
the latter the termination é, like Gothic. Old Norse possesses no instrumental, 
and the only instance where it occurs in Old Frisian is the form thiu of the demon- 
strative pronoun. (Comp. the Declension of Pronouns, p. 199 sqq.) 
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DaTIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 


The suffix 042 with -am forms the dative singular of the per- 
sonal pronouns. This dat. sing. suffix -bhyam, to which was 
added the plural sign s, yields the suffix -bhyam-s for the forma- 
tion of the dative and ablative plural. These cases occur in all 
Aryan languages except the Greek, which uses the locative 
instead of the dative, and the genitive instead of the ablative. 

Sanskrit. Suffix dhya-s for bhyam-s, which is added to the 
theme in the same manner as the instrumental suffix -b/7s. Ex- 
amples :—(1) vag-bhyas, (2) mans-bhyas, (3) ndéma-bhyas, (4) bha- 
rad-bhyas, (5) bhrdtr-bhyas, (6) ndu-bhyas, (7) bhri-bhyas, (8) sunu- 
bhyas, (9) pati-bhyas, (10) asvé-bhyas, neut. jugé-bhyas. 

Latin. Suffix -408, -dus, for a more ancient *- 470s, '-dins (comp. 
minus for minius); a different development in the pronouns vo- 
bi-s=vo-bei-s (as tt-bt for ἐϊ- 61) ; themes in a reject the ὁ ; con- 
sonantal themes follow those in 2. Examples :—(1) rbci-bus, (3) 
nomini-bus, (5) mdtri-bus, (8) acu-bus; but themes in w also 
usually follow those in 2, as fructi-bus: (9) ovi-bus, (10) ambé-bus, 
dué-bus, exceptional forms which strictly follow the rule. Forms 
such as parvi-bus, amici-bus, dii-bus, prove how in compounds the 
final ὁ of the theme was weakened into Ὁ. The usual dat. and 
abl. suffix -2s seems to pre-suppose an ancient -d0s, or -fios for 
the prim. dhyams, Sansk. bhyas, as for instance, *equo-fios, whence 
equo-hios, whence eguo-i0s, whence eqguo-is, whence eque-is, whence 
equis. Feminine themes in a have frequently preserved the 
primitive form, as equd-bus, ded-bus, filrd-bus ; the usual 7s which 
has rejected the ὦ must be derived from ais, as mensis from 
*mensais, 'mensa-bios. 

Gothic. Of the primitive suffix éhyam-s nothing remain-d 
but the simple -m, while in Old Norse, where we find ¢hri-mr 
(tribus) by the side of ¢ri-m, the primitive s also is represented 
of a form tthri-mas or tthri-mus=tr i-bhyams (r for 8). Themes 
in 2 take occasionally, as themes in ὦ always do, am instead of 
-m, Examples :—(3) hana-m, neut. hairta-m, fem. tuggd-m, from 
"hanan-m, &e.; but aba-am, theme aban-, man; (4) fyandam 
(like 10), (5) brothru-m (like 8); (8) suuu-m, (9) mahti-m, gasti-m. 
(10) masc. vul/fa-m, neut. juka-m, fem. gibd-m. 


VOCATIVE. 


The vocative, as we have said before, is no case, not even a 
word, but the noun in the form of an interjection, devoid there- 
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fore of a case-suffix. Only the singular has a vocative, whilst 
dual and plural supply it by the nominative, a fact which often 
occurs In the singular too. 

Sanskrit. The accent always on the first syllable; conso- 
nantal themes appear in the simple thematic form; masc. and 
fem. of themes in 7 and ἣν lengthen the final vowel ; feminine 
themes in @ (10) weaken the d ‘into é; themes ending i in a diph- 
thong or a long vowel do not form a " vocative, but supply 1 it by 
the nominative. Examples :—(1) wah, (2) manas, (3) ndman, 
(4) dharan for tbharant ; (5) mdtar, (6) ndus, (7) bhrus, (8) sind, 
(9) paté, avé; (10) agva, neut. yuga. 

Greek. Consonantal themes commonly use the nominative 
for the vocative. Examples :—(1) παῖ for Trad; (3) δαῖμον (but 
ἡγεμών, nom. 3 γέρον (but φέρων part. nom.) ; (5) σῶτερ, 
ῥῆτορ, πάτερ. (6) rad, (7) σῦς, (8) γλυκύ, (9) πόσι, πόλι; (10) 
ἵππε, neut. ζυγόν ; fem. χώρᾶ, γλῶσσα. 

Latin. A vocative with masc. themes under ΝΟ. 10 only, as 
eque (Ξε ἵππε), prim. akva; themes in ya, as filt for filie. 

Gothic. The vocal themes only form a vocative (3=nom. ; 
4 giband, like 10; 5=nom.); (8) sunau, handau, but also sunu. 
(9) gast for gasti, fem. anst ; (10) vulf="culfa, fem. giba ; themes 
in ya: hari, hairdi=* harja, ‘hordja. 


THE OLD TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


STRONG DECLENSION. 


All the ancient Teutonic dialects preserve in the declensions 
the distinction of themes in 8, i, and uw; and thesé thematic 
vowels giving the declension a peculiar colouring, we may well 
arrange all nouns under three declensions: viz. the declension in 
a, that ini, and that in u. The declension of themes ending 
in a consonant we shall treat under a separate head hereafter. 

Though we find the themes in a, i, Ὁ, in all the different 
Teutonic dialects, we must not omit to notice that it is in Gothic 
only where they appear altogether distinct; though even here 
the thematic vowels are frequently dropped or weakened and the 
case-terminations much mutilated. 

The thematic vowel of the declension in 8, is in Gothie dis- 
tinctly preserved only in the dative singular and the dative 


1 Comp. pp. 169, 170, and pp. 268, 269. 
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and accusative plural, while we find it in a lengthened form in 
the nominative and vocative plural. The feminines of this 
declension lengthen the thematic vowel ὦ into dé, except in the 
nom. accus. and voc. sing. where the ὦ remains. The neuter 
nom. and aceus. sing. drop the thematic vowel as well as the 
case-sign. 

While the declension in 8, comprises all three genders, the 
declension in j has only substantives of the masculine and femi- 
nine. The feminine, always showing an inclination to full and 
lengthy forms, which, as already mentioned, changed in the first 
declension the thematic vowel @ into d, follows its natural pro- 
pensities m the second declension also and takes " gradation,’ or 
what Sanskrit grammarians call ‘guna,’ by introducing an a 
before the thematic vowel 21. 

The declension in u shelters its thematic vowel most persist- 
ently, so that we find the ~ preserved before the case-sign s of 
the nom. masc. and fem. as well as in the nom. neut., where the 
other two declensions have dropped their thematic vowels. 

In the other Teutonic dialects also the three delensions in a, 
i, and τι, can be traced; but it is the first only which is in a 
flourishing condition, uncorrupted by the influence of the other 
declensions and comprising the three genders. The declension 
in UW is In most dialects in ἃ dilapidated condition or encroached 
upon by the other declensions, In Old Norse however the 
declensions are in their fullest vigour, in some respects more so 
than in Gothic, while Old High German, though it has pre- 
served some ancient case-signs which are lost in Gothic, has 
suffered great losses with the dilapidation of its declension in 11, 
the plural of which has transgressed into the declension in 1. 
In the same manner the Low German dialects, Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Frisian, and Old Saxon appear greatly mutilated, though 
in some respects they too show more-ancient forms than we find 
in the Gothie dialect. 

As to the case-terminations in the different Teutonic dialects 
we must let them pass a short review in order to compare them 
with the primitive case-signs which we have eliminated above. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 


~The primitive case-sign -s, from the demonstrative root sa, 
has been dropped in all the Tentonic dialects except the Gothic 
and Old Norse, the latter however following its propensity to 


1 Comp. pp. 22-25. 
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rhotacize, that is, to convert the sibilant s into 7. But Gothie 
and Old Norse too, like all the other Teutonic tongues, have lost 
the thematic vowel in the nom. sing., so that for the O. H. 
Germ., A.S., O.S., O. Fris. fish (visk or 53,86), we find in Gothie 
Jisk-s, in Old Norse fisk-r. An exception to this rule is found in 
the u declension, which retains its thematic vowel in all the 
dialects but Old Norse, and in Gothic yields the full termina- 
tion ws, as in nom. sing. Goth. swau-s (son), O. H. Germ., A.S., 
O.S., O. Fris. sunu, O. N. son-r. The feminine nouns retain 
the thematic vowel in the a and wu declensions, as Goth. giba, 
O. H. Germ., Ο. 5. géba, A.S. gifu (a darkened into τ), O. Fris. 
jeve; but O. N. gigf’ Neuter nouns dispense with the thematic 
vowel as well as the termination. Even in the cognate languages 
the accusative 15 used to supply the nominative case; compare 
Goth. catrd, O. H. Germ. wort, A.S., O.S., O. Fris. word, O. N. 
075, Lat. verbum. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 


The primitive case-sign -as (for sas=sa-sa) is most completely 
preserved in Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, where the theme 
jiska- with the case termination -as yields the legitimate form 
jiskés, whilst in Gothic the combination of ὦ + ὦ results in 
the long vowel "δ, and hence the nom. plur. fiskés. Old Frisian 
and Old Norse rhotacize the case-sign -s and join the final -7 
directly to the theme, so that their nom. plur. is fiskar. Old 
High German preserves the long @ which is the product of the 
combined a of the theme and a of the termination, but the final 
8 is dropped, hence nom. plur. viské. In the feminine gender 
the Gothic and Old Norse alone retain the case-sign s (Ὁ. N. 7), 
while the other dialects either use the simple thematic vowel 
(Α. 5. gifa, O. Fris. yeva), or its lengthened form (Ὁ. δ. gzdd, 
Ο. Ἡ. Germ. gild or gil); but Goth. γιός, O.N. giafar. The 
neuter rejects the thematic vowels as well asthe case-sign, ex- 
cept in Gothic, where we find in the nom. plur. the termina- 
tion a. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


The primitive case-sign -am after consonants, -m after vowels, 
from the demonstrative root am (comp. Sansk. ama-, hic), is alto- 
gether lost in the Teutonic strong declensions (themes in a, i, Ὁ)» 
but preserved in the weak declension (consonantal themes in n)', 
where it is converted into 2 (compare the accus. sing. Lat. -m, 


1 Weak Declension, see below. 
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Gr. -v); wherefore the accus. sing. of the theme /anan- is in 
O. H. Germ. and Ο. ὅ. hanun, Goth. and A.S. hauan ; but the x 
is dropped in O. Fnis. hona, O.N. hana. Very remarkable in 
Old High German is the preservation of the ancient case-sign -7 
in the masculine, chiefly of proper nouns in a, where even Gothic 
has completely lost the case-sign; e.g. O. H. Germ. got (deus), 
ace. sing’. gota-n. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 


The primitive -ams (=am, the case-sign of the accus. sing. + s, 
the termination of the plural) appears in Gothic as -ans, -ns, ἢ 
being preferred to m before the sibilant s; hence fiskans (a), dal- 
gins (i), sununs (wu), in the strong, and danans (n), in the weak 
declension; so again the femmine austins (i), handuns (u), tug- 
gous (n), but gibds for gibans (a). Next to Gothic the Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Saxon dialects most faithfully render the ancient 
case-sion, but suppress the consonant 2 in the same manner 
as the Gothic feminine in qa, which elision causes the preced- 
ing vowel to be lengthened, hence A.S. fiscds, O.S. fiskds and 
fiskés. Old High German drops the case-sign altogether and 
lengthens the thematic vowel, hence accus. like nom. plur. vishd ; 
and Old Frisian rhotacizes the final s, hence the accus. like 
the nom. plur. jfiskar. Old Norse drops the case-sign altogether 
and uses the simple thematic vowel as its accusative termination. 
This example is followed by the other dialects in the fem. accus. 
plur., as in the A.S. σίγα, O. Fris. jeva, while Old High German 
and Old Saxon lengthen the thematic vowel in gébd, gébd. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


The primitive termination -as, -s, is found in all the Teutonic 
dialects; even Old Norse, which on other occasions so frequently 
supplants the sibilant by the hquid 7, preserves the original 
case-sign of the genitive singular, at least in the declension in a, 
while those in 1 and u admit rhotacism. The thematic vowel 
preceding the case-sign is variously modified. The Gothic has 
gradation of the thematic w into av, and yields the thematic ὦ 
for 2 in the genitive fiski-s, where the Old Saxon dialect still 
owns the more ancient form jfiska-s. But in the latter as well 
as in the other dialects, High and Low German, the thematic a 
is usually weakened into or e, hence the genitive forms O. H. 
Germ. viskes, A.S. fisces, O. Fris. fiskes ; while Old Norse, reject- 
ing the thematic vowel altogether in the a declension, has jisks. 
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In the fem. the thematic vowel is in most dialects lengthened, 
whether it be succeeded by the case-sign or not; hence Gotlue 
gibés, O. H. Germ. gél6, Ο. 5. gébd, but A.S. gife, O. Fris. yeve 
(a); Goth. anstais (gradation of ὁ into dz), O. H. Germ. enséi, 
but O.S. δησέ (1). The genitive forms in Old Norse are peculiar, 
where the masculine in @ alone has the regular ancient case- 
sign, while the masculines in j and wy, and the feminines in 
a and 1 adopt the liquid 7, which 1s preceded throughout by the 
vowel a. 


GENITIVE PLURAL. 


The ancient case-sign -dm, the probable derivation of which 
we have given above, is in Gothic reduced to the simple vowel @, 
feminine 6; hence the genitives "δέ, gité. The other Teutonic 
dialects also have the lengthened 6 or @, or simply ὦ as the geni- 
tive termination, as O. H. Germ. visks, Ο. 5. jiské or fiskd, A. 8. 
jiscé, but O. Fris. and O.N. jfiska. The same terminations are 
used for the genitive plural feminine in the declensions 1 and u, 
but in the a declension the genitive feminine has in Old High 
German and Old Saxon the extended termination 6-n-6, A.S. 
and O. Fis. e-z-a, which seems to have been formed in analogy 
to the weak declension, where it occurs as the regular termina- 
tion. Though Gothic has the simple ¢ in gi/é for the O. H. 
Germ. gébiné, the introduction of the liquid z must be of very 
ancient date, since it occurs in the Indian dialects too. (Comp. 
the gen. plur. fem. in a, Sansk. ¢sva-n-am for dsvam, where the 
Sanskrit termination a-z-am corresponds to the O. H. Germ. 
6-n-6, A.S. e-n-a.) 


Dative SINGULAR. 


A dative proper we have only in the masculine of the declen- 
sion in q and of that in i, the latter having adopted the thematic 
vowel of the former. Thus we find in Gothic the dative jiska, 
O. H. Germ. viska, O.S. fiska, or weakened into fiske, A.S. fisce; 
O. Fris. jiska, or jiski, or fiske, O.N. fiski (a). The same termi- 
nations occur in the dative singular of the declension in i, 6. g. 
Goth. ὀαίφα, O. H. Germ. palka, O. 5. gasta. The case-sign 6 or 
ὁ is throughout the weakened form of a, wherefore the ὁ cannot 
cause Umlaut. But in all declensions and genders other than 
those just mentioned the Teutonic languages are deprived of a 
true dative, and consequently use the locative singular to per- 
form its functions. The termination of this locative is 2, the 
origin of which we have mentioned before. It is .generally 
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dropped, and the thematic vowel then has gradation, as in 
mahtai (i) for mahtaj(-1), handau (u fem.) for handar(-z); 
sunau (W mase.) for sunav(-i); hanin for hanin(-2) (n). The 
dative feminine gidai (a) may be considered a locative or a true 
dative. 


DativE PLURAL. 


The primitive suffix d4yams has in the Teutonic languages 
dwindled down to the simple -m, e.g. Goth. jiska-m (masc.), 
gibé-m (fem.) (a); 4algi-m, ansti-m (i); sunu-m, handu-m (1); 
hana-m, tuggd-m (n). Gothic only preserves the thematic vowels 
distinct in the terminations -am, -im, -um; Old High German 
puts wm for am in the a declension, and all the other dialects 
prefer in all declensions the darkened form wm in the different 
genders, though it must be mentioned that we meet also, chiefly 
in Old Frisian, with weakened forms such as em and on. This 
leads us to notice another change, namely, of m into 2, which 
already occurs in late Old High German, sometimes in Frisian 
and almost regularly in Old Saxon, a change which moreover is 
accompanied by a weakening of the thematic vowel from w into 
0; hence the termination of dat. plur. ov. Deserving of special 
notice is a form in Old Norse ¢hri-m-r by the side of ¢hrim 
(tribus), ¢vezm-m-r for tverm (duobus), in which, besides the 2, 
the s of the original case-sign is preserved, changed of course 
into 7 according to the phonetic laws of the Old Norse dialect, 
so that ¢hri-mr stands for ¢hri-ms= thri-mas= primitive (¢ri- 
blyams. | 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


There were originally two distinct suffixes for the instrumental 
singular, and therefore probably two distinct instrumentals with 
different functions, a distinction however which at an early 
period was obliterated. The first instrumental was formed with 
the demonstrative suffix @, rudiments of which we have in Old 
High German in one or two examples of feminine nouns in q!. 
The second instrumental is formed with the suffix 047, which is 
also frequently used to form the dative. (Comp. the declension 
of the Latin pronoun, e. g. ¢i-l1=tu-bhi-am, &c.) In the north 
European languages, both Slavonic and Germanic, the suffix 047 
appears in the form of mi, probably in the combination -am for 
-amt, out of which the termination # or uw of the instrumental in 


Old High German and Old Saxon are explained, so that the 


= Comp. p. 278. 
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O. H.Germ. wolfu would come from twolfam and this from 
wolfa-mi. ‘The Gothic has this instrumental in but few ad- 
verbial pronominal forms, such as ¢4é (comparative particle) from 
the pronominal theme tha-; hvé (as du hvé, why), from the pro- 
nominal base Ava-; své (as) from sva-. If these instrumental 
forms were the first instrumental with the suffix a, they would 
appear as tha-a, hva-a, &c., and these as thé, hvd, rather than 
thé, hvé. This instrumental é then originates like the Old High 
German # or zw in the primitive a-m2z, Teutonic for a-bhi. What 
we have said with regard to the instrumental δ in Gothic holds 
good for the é of the instrumental in Anglo-Saxon, where it is 
used as the regular case-sign with all nouns that are capable of 
forming the mentioned case. 


THe PLurRAL NEUTER WITH THE SUFFIX 11. 


Several Teutonic dialects apply the suffix -cr (or its modified 
form -er or -7, or even -ar) in the formation of the plur. neut. of 
the declension in a. In Old High German we find this suffix 
often used with those neuter nouns which have lost their ancient 
termination -a. Thus, for example, falp (calf) has the nom. 
plur. /elb-zr (the 2 of the suffix 27 causes the Umlaut of a into 6), 
and to this form are added the respective case-signs of the other 
eases, as In the gen. plur. selb-i7-d. The use of this suffix is 
more limited in Old Saxon, where we find but few forms, such 
as the genitives plur. ei-er-, hin-er-6 of e2, egg, hén, hen. 
Anglo-Saxon too does not patronize this suffix very largely, and 
in the few words where it does occur it is always followed by the 
ancient case-sign -ἶῷ of the nom. plur. as well, 6. g. dg, egg, nom. 
dg-r-u ; cealf, calf, nom. plur. ceal/-r-u ; cild, child, nom. plur. 
cild-r-u ; lamb, lamb, nom. plur. lamb-r-u., For the plural 4776- 
er-u, armenta, there is no singular γ᾽, but Ar7Ser, the suffix -er 
having been adopted in the singular too. In Old Frisian the 
suffix -27, in the modification -a7, or -e7, is used in the formation 
of the plural of the following words: Azad, child, plur. 4imd-er-a 
or kind-er, or the ancient form kinda; kldth, cloth, dress, plur. 
kléth-er-a, or klaéth-ar, or kldtha ; horn, horn, plur. horn-ar ; bon, 
mandatum, plur. donn-ar, bonna and bon. hrither (Germ. rind), 
has, as in Anglo-Saxon, the suffix in the singular also. 


THe UMLAUT IN THE Oxtp Teutonic DECLENSIONS. 


The reader will do well first to refer to our remarks concern- 
ing the formation of Umlaut in general, in our chapter on Old 
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Teutonic vowels'. In no Teutonic language have the inflexional 
forms so wide a range of influence upon the vowel of the stem 
of the word as in the Old Norse, where both ὁ and uw, vowels 
which very frequently occur in the terminations, may cause 
Umlaut, while in the other Teutonic languages this prerogative 
is restricted to the vowel 2, and the Gothic dialect is deprived 
of Umlaut altogether. The frequent occurrence of the Umlaut 
in the declensions of the Old Norse imparts to this language a 
degree of softness and richness of sound for which we might 
hardly find a parallel’ in any other Teutonic tongue, ancient or 
modern. In order to illustrate this remark we need only quote 
the different cases of the declension of the theme: magu-, son; 
sing. 2207, magr, megt, mog; plur. megir, maga, mogum, mogu. 
The reader will be able to account for these different changes or 
modifications of the vowel, if he will apply to this particular 
instance the laws and rules which regulate the occurrence of the 
Umlaut in general. We may therefore here restrict ourselves to 
certain phenomena of Umlaut which are peculiar to particular 
declensions and particular dialects. 


Declension in a.—In Old High German this declension shows 
no Umlaut except in the neuter plural, where it may be effected 
by the suffix -77, as in falp, plur. kellir. The Old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Old Frisian languages have no Umlaut in 
the declension in a, because the case-signs lack the element 
which begets the Umlaut. In Old Norse, on the contrary, it is 
of frequent occurrence, as a reference to the paradigms will 
teach. <A few cases require special explanation. The feminine 
nouns have in the nom. sing. dropped an w, the weakened form 
of an original a, the effect of which ~ is still perceptible in the 
Umlanut of the a of the stem into 6. The same Umlaut occurs 
in the dat. sing., where the ~ was dropped at a later period of 
the language, but its effect, the Umlaut, remained. Examples: 
—theme giafa, gift, nom. sing. gidf (for gidfu), dat. gidf(u). 
Neuter nouns originally had in the nom. and accus. plur. the 
termination -w, which, though dropped, left the Umlaut of a 
into δ᾽ behind, e.g. fat, vessel, plur. /fo¢ for fotu. 


Deelension im ii—Al]l] the Teutonic dialects (Gothic of course 
excepted) show Umlaut in this declension. 

Old High German. Umlaut of ὦ into e, caused by the ἡ of 
the termination, takes place in the plural throughout, as well 
as in the gen. and dat. sing. of the feminine (unless the fem. is 


1 See pp. 26-28. 
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reduced to the simple stem of the word). Examples:—vyadc, 
hide, plur. pelkt ; anst, gen. ensti, plur. ensté. In the gen. plur. 
the 7 (from the thematic ἢ is often dropped, but the Umlaut 
remains, as pelkd, enstd, for μοί 76, enstjé. 

Old Saxon. The Umlaut of ὦ into e may occur in the plural, 
and in the feminine in the gen. and dat. sing. as well, but it is 
not of general occurrence. Examples:—gast, guest, plur. gesté 
(or gastt); anst, favour, plur. ensté (or ansti). 

Anglo-Saxon. The termination ὁ of the dat. sing. and of the 
nom. and accus. plur., which in the course of time was dropped, 
caused Umlaut, which remained, e.g. mase. nom. sing. /dt, dat. 
Sét for féti, from fot; nom. accus. plur. /é, fem. nom. sing. mas, 
dat. ms, nom. accus. plur. mis, ὅζο. 

Old Frisian. ‘The masculine gender has two words where 
Umlaut remained after the terminational ὁ had been dropped, 
namely fot, nom. accus. plur /é; ἐδέδ, nom. accus. plur. ¢éth; 
but there is no Umlaut either in the dat. sing. of the masculine 
or in any case of the feminine gender. 

Old Norse. Some of the masculine nouns of this declension 
adopt ἃ 7 before the vowels a and w of the terminations, which 7, 
whether retained or dropped, causes Umlaut of the preceding 
syllable, as in delgr, belqjar, where the 7 appears in certain cases, 
and gestr, gestar, where it is dropped throughout and yet its 
Umlaut remains. In the feminine nouns gés, mis, lis and brién, 
the terminations zr and 7, dropped later on, caused the Umlaut 
in gés, mos, lis, br¢n. 


Declension in u.—This declension shows no Umlaut in any 
dialect except.in Old Norse, where, just in this- declension, the 
‘Umlaut is most richly developed. (See the paradigms in Ὁ.) 
It requires but few explanations. The nom. mdgr of the theme 
“magu- (son) owes its Umlaut to an earlier mégur for magur, Goth. 
magus. The dat. sing. fem. ἐὔηη of the theme ¢annu- (tooth), 
owes its Umlaut to the ancient case-sign uw, which was dropped 
at a later period. 


Note.—The weak declension has Umlaut in no dialect except 
Old Norse, where the terminational wu converts the a of the 
stem into 0. 
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PARADIGMS. 
VOCAL THEMES (STRONG DECLENSIONS). 
THEMES IN ἃ. 
Gothic. 
Themes :—/jiska-, gibd-, vaurda-. 
MASscuL_ine. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
Nom. isk-s (fish) | fiské-s || giba (gift) | gibé-s || vadrd (word) | vairda 
Gen. _fiski-s Jisk-é gibé-s gib-6 vaurdi-s vaurd-é 
Dat. fjiska jiska-m || gibat gibé-m || vairda vaurda-m 
Accus. jfisk jiska-ns || giba gibé-s || vaurd vaurda 
Voc. isk Jiské-s giba gibé-s || vaurd vairda 
Old High German. 
Themes :—vishka-, géb6- (for hépé-), worta-. 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. isk (fish) | viska got (god) || géba (gift) | gébd, géba 
Gen. _viske-s visk-6 τ gébé, géba | gébé-n-6d 
Dat. —-viska visku-m : φεδό, gébu | gébd-m 
Accus. visk viska gota-n géba geébd, geba 
Instr. visk-u : i εξ ἐν 
NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. wort (word) | wort kalp (calf) | kelb-ir 
Gen. worte-s wort-6 kalbe-s kelb-ir-6 
Dat. worta wortu-m || kalba kelb-tru-m 
Accus. wort wort kalp kelb-ir 
Instr. wort-u kalb-u oe 
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Old Saxon. 


Themes :—/isca-, géb6-, worda-. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. isc (fish) Jiscé-s, fisca-s geba (gift) géba 
Gen. jisca-s, fisce-s Jisc-6, fise-a géba, gébé gébo-n-6 
Dat. _fisca, fisce Jiscu-n, fisco-n |} gébu, gébé gébu-n, gébo-n 
Accus. ise Jiscé-s, fisca-e géba géba 
Instr. _fisc-u = ac εἰς 

NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. word word bac (back) bacu 
Gen. worda-s, worde-s | word-é baca-s, bace-s bac-6 
Dat. worda, worde wordu-n baca, bace bacu-n 
Acc. word word bac bacu 
Instr. word-u a bac-u 

Anglo-Saxon. 


Themes :—/isca-, daga-, gifa-, worda-, fata-. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ise (fish) | fisca-s gifu (gift) | gifa 
Gen. _fisce-s Jisc-& gife gife-n-a 
Dat. _fisce jiscu-m gife gifu-m 
Accus. jfisk Jisca-s σε gifa 
Instr. fisk-é - ἢ be 

NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. word word fat (vat) | fatu 
Gen. worde-s word-a fate-s fat-a 
Dat. worde wordu-m |} fate fatu-m 
Accus. word word Jat fatu 


Instr. word-é ὡς fat-é 
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Old Frisian. 


Themes :—/iska-, geva-, worda-, skipa-. 


MASCULINE, FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. _jisk (fish) jiska-r, fiska jeve (gift) | jeva 
Gen. _fiski-s, fiske-s | fisk-a jeve jeve-n-a 
Dat. _jiska, -i, -e jisku-m, -on, -em || jeve jevu-m, -on 
Accus. fisk jiska-r, fiska jeve jeva 

NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. word (word) | word(a) skip (ship)| skipu, -o 
Gen. wordis, -es word-a skipi-s, -es | shkip-a 
Dat.  worda, -e wordu-m, -on skipa, -€ | skipu-m, -on 
Accus. word worda skip skipu, -ο 

Old Norse. 


Themes :—jiska-, arma-, giafa-, orSa-, fata-. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Jjisk-r (fish) | fiska-r arm-r (arm) | arma-r |} gidf (gift) | giafa-r 
Jisk-s jisk-a arm-s arm-a giafa-r | giaf-a 
jiske jisku-m, -om || arnt érmu-m || gidf(u) giéfu-m, om 
. fisk Jiska arm arn giof giafa-r 
NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
Nom. ord (word) | 075 fat (vat) | fot 
Gen. o7d-s or5-a fat-s fat-a 
Dat. orde ordu-m || fati fotu-m, -om 
Accus. ord ord fat fot 


U 2 
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Notes to the Declension in &. 


Gothic. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in a. 

Masc. dips, oath (Germ. eid) ; ass, braneh (Germ. ast) ; bagms, 
tree (Germ. baum, cf. beam); dags, day (Germ. tag); Auuds, dog 
(Germ. hund, ef. hound); /A/dibs, bread, ef. loaf; déubs, leaf 
(Germ. laub); s/éins, stone (Germ.: stein); vaér, man, ef. Lat. 
vir; vigs, way (Germ. weg); vul/s, wolf; piubs, thief; sdivs, sea 
(Germ. see); szdivs, snow (Germ. schnee); fug/s, bird (Germ. 
vogel, cf. fowl); sz¢¢s, seat (Germ. sessel) ; svzb/s, sulphur (Germ. 
schwefel) ; pizdans, king; himins, heaven (Germ himmel); aérs, 
field (Germ. acker, ef. acre); figgrs, finger; ¢agrs, tear (Germ. 
zahre). 

Fem. airpa, earth; ééka, book; fapa, path (Germ. pfad); 
gairda, girdle (Germ. gurte); gida, gift (Germ. gabe); hatrda, 
herd (Germ heerde) ; Avez/a, hour, cf. while (Germ. weile= time) ; 
rasta, rest (Germ. rast) ; sadrga, care (Germ. sorge); stdiga, path 
(Germ. steig); ramha, womb; piuda, people, gens; népla, needle, 
nadel; sairala, soul (Germ. seele); stééna, voice (Germ. stimme) ; 
gaitsa, goat (Germ. geif); ahkra, water; diupipa, depth; suuja, 
truth. 

Nevut éaru, child: daérd, plank (Germ. bord); δέν, blood 
(Gem. blut); dar, door (Germ. thir); As, house (Germ. haus) ; 
ger, year (Germ. jahr); juk, yoke (Germ. joch); 4aéru, corn; 
lamb, lamb (Germ. lamm) ; /azd, land (Germ. land); ἐᾷ, body 
(ef. Germ. leiche, Engl. like); mé (time, οἵ, Germ. mal) ; més, 
month ; sadt, salt (Germ. salz); skip, ship; vaérd, word; tagl, 
hair (ef. Engl. tail, Germ. zagel); dgin, property (ef. Germ. 
eigen, Eng]. own); madérpr, murder (Germ. mord); siduér, silver 
(Germ. silber) ; eésarn, iron (Germ. eisen); Aatis, hatred, hate 
(Germ. haf); Adubip, head (cf. Germ. haupt) ; Aviv, knee (Germ. 
kune); ἐγ, tree. 

2. Words of the masculine gender which have no plural may 
belong to the declension in q or i, because both are in the 
singular ahke; and those of which the nominative singular is 
lost may belong to the masculine or ‘neuter gender. 


. Themes ending in sa reject the s of the nominative singular 
after the s of the stem, in order to avoid the harsh suecession 
of tio identical sibilants, hence als, neck (Germ. hals), instead 
of fals-s from the theme halsa-. The genitive is of course 
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halzi-s, &e. Themes ending in ra also suppress the casc-sign 8 
if the * is preceded by a vowel, hence vwér, vir, nom. sing. of 
the theme raéra ; but if a consonant precedes the 7, the regular 
formation takes place, as akr-s, Xe. 


4. Words of the feminine gender which occur in the dat. sing. 
only might belong to the declension in 8, or i; those of which 
we know the nom. plur. only might be masculine or feminine. 


5. Neuter nouns which show the gen. sing. only may be con- 
sidered masculine or neuter. 


Old High German. 


1. The following words belong to the Declension in 4. 


Mase. diop, thief (Germ. dieb); dorn, thorn (Germ. dorn) ; ed, 
oath (Germ. eid) ; Aa/s, neck (Germ. hals); Aleip, bread ; hund, dog 
(Germ. hund); 4o/, court-yard (Germ. hof); sevs¢t, spirit (Germ. 
geist, cf. goast); muot, animus (Germ. muth, ef. mood); wz, 
mouth (Germ. mund) ; 2éd, envy (Germ. neid); poum, tree (Germ. 
baum, ef. beam) ; scaz, treasnre (Germ. schatz) ; sap, staff (Germ. 
stab); steen, stone (Germ. stein); vish, fish; cokal, bird (Germ. 
vogel); aram, arm; fadum, thread (Germ. faden); résan, rain 
(Germ. regen) ; achar, field (Germ. acker) ; vinkar, finger ; wdnéd, 
month (Germ. monat). 

Fem. aha, water; éa, wa, law; érda, earth (Germ. erde) ; 
huila, mora (Germ. weile) ; épa, gift (Germ. gabe); /éra, doc- 
trine (Germ. lehre); sé/a, soul (Germ. seele); s¢imna, voice 
(Germ. stimme); stunta, hour (Germ. stunde); s¢raza, street 
(Germ. strafe); waupa, womb. 

Nevt. chint, child (Germ. kind); chorn, corn; chrit, herb 
(Germ. krant); dec, thing (Germ. ding); Aros, horse (Germ. 
ross); jdér, year (Germ. jahr); jo, joke (Germ. joch); /amp, lamb 
(Germ. lamm); Joup, leaf (Germ. laub); parz, child; peen, bone 
(Germ. bein) ; sei/, ship (Germ. schiff) ; sed/, sheep (Germ. schaf) ; 
isarn, iron (Germ, eisen) ; si/apar, silver (Germ. silber); wagar, 
water (Germ. wafer); oupzt, head (Germ. haupt). 


2. In Old High German also the singular of nouns masculine 
is the same in the declensions in @ and i, and it therefore is 
sometimes difficult to say to which declension they belong, 
especially since such words often form their plural in a different 
manner, either in q or i, in different documents. 
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Old Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in a. 


Masc. 66m, tree (Germ. baum) ; dag, day (Germ. tag) ; dé, deal 
(Germ. theil); drdém, dream (Germ. traum); δ, fish; und, 
dog; kuss, kiss; mith, mouth; sldp, sleep (Germ. schlaf); s¢én, 
stone (Germ. stein); thos, thief;.strém, stream ; thorn, thorn; 
weg, way (Germ. weg); wér, vir, man; engi/, angel; fugl, bird ; 
himil, heaven; érl, earl; Aé6an, heaven; jfixgar, finger; cuning, 
king (Germ. konig); dérag, mountain (Germ. -berg); sé, sea; 
snéo, show. 

Fem. aha, water; értha, earth; géba, gift; hélpa, help; hula, 
time, while (Germ. weile); /éra, doctrine; séola, soul; sorga, 
care (Germ. sorge) ; strdta, street ; s¢témna, voice (Germ. stimme) ; 
wahta, watch (Germ. wacht) ; munea, love (Germ. minne). 

Nevt. éac, back; dlad, leaf (Germ. blatt); darn, child; fat, 
vessel, vat (Germ. fag); jiur, fire; folc, folk, people; gold, gold ; 
huis, house; 247, year; kind, proles; corn, corn; créd, herb 
(Germ. kraut); ἐοἠέ, light; ségal, sail (Germ. segel); ¢écan, 
token; slubar, silver; watar, water; wédar, weather (Germ. 
wetter); Adbid, head (Germ. haupt); Anéo, knee ; tréo, tree. 


2. The two different forms of the nom. and accus. plur. neut. 
deserve special notice; they are not applied, one or the other, at 
random, but as it would appear in accordance with the following 
rules :—-All words consisting of a short syllable have preserved 
the ancient termination τι, as bac, bacu; blad, bladu ; grab, grabu; 
tal, talu ; while words with a long syllable reject the termina- 
tion; whence barn, crid, thing, wib, word, remain unchanged in 
the nominative and accusative plural. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in a. 


Masc. béorg, mountain (Germ. berg); céol, keel; copp, cup; 
craft, craft; dég, day (Germ. tag); del, deal; dém, doom; éard, 
soil; féld, field; fisc, fish; gdst, guest; gdst, ghost ; hedp, heap; 
hring, ring; mér, marsh; mi#S, mouth; γάρ, rope; secg, vir; 
staf, staff; stdx, stone; stredm, stream; téar, tear; weg, wave ; 
wég, way ; wéard, warden, guard ; wend, wind ; wulf, wolf; wyrm, 
worm; zdgel, nail; hégfon, heaven; hrafn, raven; ségn, sign; 
jinger, finger; punor, thunder; cyning, king; ména3, month; 
hléford, \ord. 

Fem. duru, door; gifu, gift; lufu, love; scéamu, shame; scélu, 
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school; -waru, complexus incolarum ; dand-waru, province; burh- 
waru, civitas; céaster-waru, arx. 

NeEvt. dg, eee; bdc, back; bdéu, bone; béarn, child; céalf, 
ealf; οὐδ, child; fat, vessel (cf. vat, Germ. faf); géat, gate; 
glds, glass; grads, grass; hors, horse; lamb, lamb; Jeé/, leaf; 
léoht, ight; swéord, sword; wéore, work; wif, woman (cf. wife) ; 
word, word; yfel, evil; cicen, chicken; maden, maiden; tdcen, 
token ; wasten, waste, desert. 


2. In Anglo-Saxon we have, as in Old Saxon, two forms for 
the nom. and accus. plur. neut., the termination « being pre- 
served in words consisting of a short syllable, and rejected after 
long syllables and in words consisting of more than one syllable. 


Old Frisian. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in a. 


Masc. bddm, tree (Germ. baum), ddr, villager (Germ. bauer) ; 
dé, deal; erm,arm; éth, oath; jisk, fish; hdp, heap; £lath, coat, 
cloth; séef, staff; tusk, tooth, tusk; wéi, way ; dégan, man, vir; 
jinger, finger ; monath, month (Germ. monat). 

Fem. zerde, earth (Germ. erde); ose, nose; séle, soul (Germ. 
seele); sime, sinew, nerve; spréke, speech (Germ. sprache); déd, 
deed ; néd, need ; tid, time, tide; wrald, world. 

Nevut. dé, bone; bern, child; Aér, hair; Ads, house; find, 
child; df, leaf; muth, mouth; haved, head; rike, kingdom 
(Germ. reich). 


2. In documents of a later period the plural of the masculine 
takes in the nominative, and especially in the accusative, a or 4, 
instead of ar, and in the dative oz for um. 


3. The feminine nouns of this declension are not easily dis- 
tinguished from those of the declension in 1, because the nom. 
sing, and the gen. plur. only have distinctive terminations. 


4. The plural of the neuter has the two forms of the nomi- 
native as in the Saxon dialects, one preserving the case-sign ΚΤ, 
the other rejecting it and forming the nom. plur. like the nom. 
sing. 


Old Norse. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in a. 


Masc. armr, arm; érunnr, fountain, well (Germ. brunnen) ; 
dagr, day (Germ. tage); démr, doom; draumr, dream (Germ. 
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traum); jiskr, fish; hawkr, hawk; heimr, world; Aéstr, horse; 
hringr, ying; men, mind, mood ; stockr, wood ; vindr, wind ; 
stemmn), stone; praell, aleve ; er, vir, man; mdér, wall (Germ. 
mauer); Ad/s, neck (Germ. hals); és, ice; engill, angel; fugl, 
bird (Germ. vogrel) ; ; 2λαγέ, earl; piodan, king; himin, heaven ; 
hrafn, raven; hamar, haute ‘akur, field (Germ. acker) 3 sagur, 
victory (Germ. 5160); onungr, rex. 

Fem. gidf, gift ; gor’, girdle ; grof, grave (Germ. grab) 5 hol, 
hall; 2673, earth; mén, mane; nds, nose; 708, rest; sin, sinew; 
seil, rope (Germ. seil) ; skiimm, shame; vomb, womb ; fosur, 
feather. 

Nevut. dak, back, tergum; darn, child; ὀέα δ, leaf (Germ. 
blatt); fat, vessel, vat (Germ. faf); glas, glass ; gras, grass ; 
hross, horse (Germ. ross) ; lamb, lamb; md, time; rum, room, 
space; 075, word; saz, knife ; skip, ship ; tal, speech, tale ; hagl, 
hail (Germ. hagel) ; tagl, tail (Germ. zagel) ; vin, on ; pak, 
roof (Germ. dach); za/x, name; vatn, water; sumar, sammer ; 


JeSr, fodder ; szfr, silver. 


2. The case-sign -2 of the dative sing. mase. is sometimes 
dropped in monosyllabic words with a long radical vowel, as in 
hring, ts, &e.; on the whole this termination seems to be inor- 
ganic, because it never causes Umlaut (except in deg, dative of 
dagr, day, which however seems to pass into the declension in u, 
as do many other words which sometimes form the whole plural 
after the latter declension). 


3. Some words adopt forms from the deelension in 1, others 
form their plural both in a and i, as végr, way, plur. végar and 
végir. 

4. Most words of the feminine in 8, incline to the declension 
in j, after which they in later times regularly form their plural, 
as gidf, gift, plur. giafar, later on giafir. These words also form 


their dative singular sometimes in -w, as gidfu for gif; the latter 
seems to be the more recent form. 


5. The case-sign -2 of the dative sing. neuter, like that of the 
masculine, does not cause Umlaut. 


' The case-sign -r of the nominative singular is assimilated to the preceding 
consonant, hence, steinn, praell, for stein-r, &c.; in hals, iarl, himin, &c., it is 
dropped altogether. : 
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THEMES IN ja (ya). 


Gothic. 


Themes: — Aarja-, army (Germ. heer); atrdja-, herdsman 
(Germ. hirte); swnjé-, truth; p76, servant; kunja-, genus, 
kin; andbahtja, ministerium (Germ. amt). 


MAScuLuINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
SING. 

: Εἰ | § (hatrdeis (herds- | sunj 7. ; 
Nom. harjis (army) { a ) ( ᾿ ΠΕ; piv kunt | andbahti 
Gen. harjis hairdeis ; 8unjos piujés | kunjes | andbahteis 
Dat. hanya hairdja | sunjar piwjae | kunja | andbaktja 
Accus. hart hairdi sunja pina | kunt | andbahti 
Voc. hari hairdi | sunga pivt kunt | andbahti 

PLUR. 
Nom. harjés hairdjés sunjés piujés || kunja | andbahtja 
ἄς. ὅτε. ἄς, &e. ἕο, &e. 


Old High German. 


MASCULINE, FEMININE, 

: Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. λέγε (herdsman) | Airt-d sippja, sippa (peace)| sippjd, sippé(-a) 
Gen.  hirte-s hirt-6 sippjo, sippé sippj6-n-d, sippdné 
Dat. hirta hirtu-m || sippj6, sippé(-u) sippjo-m, sippom 
Accus. hirti hirté sippja, sippa sippj6, sippd 
Inrtr. hirt-u a ag os 

NEUTER. 
Sing. | Plur, 
Nom. kunni kunnt 
Gen.  kunnje-s, kunnes | kunnj-6, kunné 
Dat. kunnje, kunne kunnju-m, kunnwm 
Accus. kunni kunne 


Instr. kunnju, kunnu 
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Old Saxon. 
MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur; 
Nom. herd hirdjés cunnt (kin) | cunnt 
Gen. hirdjes, -eas | hirdjé, -e6 || cunnjes, -eas | cunnjé, -e6 
Dat. hirdje, -ea hirdjun cunnje, -ea | cunnjun 
Accus. hirdi hirdjés cunnt cunns 
Instr. hirdju - cunnju 
Anglo-Saxon. 
MAscuLineE, NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hirde hirdas rice (regnum) | ricu 
Gen.  hirdes hirda rices rica 
Dat. hirde hirdum rice ricum 
Accus. hirde hirdas rice ricu 
Instr. nd ricé ἂς 
Old Norse. 


Themes: — herja-, army; Airdja-, herdsman; egqja-, edge; 
Jestja-, fetter, chain; Aynja-, kin; rikja-, regnum. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. | Plur. 
Nom. her-r | herja-r |} hirdSé r | hirda-r |! egg egyja-r 1 festi | festa-r 
Gen. her-s | herj-a hirdi-s | hirdS-a | eggja-r | eggj-a | festa-r) fest-a 
Dat. her(-t)|_ herju-m || hirdt hirSu-m |, egg(-ju) eggju-m | festt | festu-m 
Accus. her hernja hirdz hirda | egg | egqja-r | festt | festa-r 
NEUTER. 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. kyn | kyn riki | riki 
Gen, kyn-s | kynj-a riki-s | rtkj-a(-a) 
Dat. kynt | kynju-m || riki | rikju-m(-um) 
Accus. kyn | kyn vike | rike 
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Notes to the Declension in ja. 


Gothic. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in ja. 


Masc. harjis, army (Germ. heer); zpjis, relative, cognatus ; 
andastapjis, adversary ; andeis, end; hairdeis, herdsman (Germ. 
hirte); Aditeis, wheat; Jeikeis, physician; szpdneis, disciple ; 
békareis, scribe; ldisareis, teacher, doctor. 

Fem. pivi, ancilla; mavi, virgin; piésundi, thousand; ladh- 
mont, lightning; aguizi, ax, hatchet; vundusni, wound (Germ. 
wunde) ; frydndi, friend, amica. 

Nevt. aréz, inheritance (Germ. das erbe); Jdadi, bed; bas, 
berry (Germ. beere); avi, hay (Germ. heu); Adz/z, health 
(Germ. heil); 4wn2, kin; nati, net; andanahti, evening, =‘ before 
night ;” revki, kingdom (Germ. reich); gavadérhi, gain; anda- 
vaurpi, answer ; haidhisti, height. 

2. The 7 which is introduced before the thematic vowel belongs 
of course to the theme, not to the case-sign. It has the effect 
in nouns masculine to preserve the thematic vowel in the nom. 
sing., though in a weakened form as ὁ, hence nom. sing. harjt-s 
of the theme arja. Where a syllable with a vowel which is 
long by nature or position, or several syllables, precede, the com- 
bination 72 appears as ez in the nom. as well as gen. sing., hence 
hairdeis tor hatrdjis. 

3. Feminine nouns in ya which contain a long syllable, or 
more than one syllable, before the thematic vowel, drop the ὦ in 
the nom. and voce. sing. and vocalize the 7 into ἢ, which again 
causes the preceding zw to take the consonantal form in v, hence 
the nom. sing. of the theme p26 (ancilla) is pai. The themes 
with a short syllable are declined regularly after the declension 
in a. 

4. The neuter nouns which regularly drop the thematic vowel 
in the nom. and accus. sing. must of necessity vocalize the 7 into 
2; but in the gen. sing. they follow the rule laid down for nouns 
masc., that is, after short syllables they have jis, after long 
syllables 679. 


Old High German. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in ja. 


Masc. eri, army (Germ. heer); θη, end (Germ. ende); Azréz, 
herdsman (Germ. hirte); Arucki, back (Germ. riicken); Auengi, 
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wheat (Germ. waizen); /éhhi, physician; 7151, giant (Germ. 
riese); τη], friend; and all words with the ending -are, -ere 
(-ari), Goth. -arevs. 

Fem. alti, old age (Germ. alter) ; chundé (Germ. kunde, no- 
titia); Aéri, glory ; heilé (Germ. heil, salus); Auld7, favour (Germ. 
huld); mzhdcli, magnitude (Germ. gréfe) ; 2dh2, proximity (Germ. 
nahe); ἐϊη 7, depth (Germ. tiefe) ; scén7, beauty (Germ. schouc) ; 
touft, baptism (Germ. taufe). 

Nevr. arp, inheritance (Germ. erhe); ampakhtz, office (Germ. 
amt); chruci. cross; chunnt, kin; Airni, brain (Germ. hirn) ; 
antlutti, face (Germ. antlitz); chwint, corn; enti,end; 2672, army 
(Germ. heer); 2622), net (Germ. netz); Οὐ, oil; pert, berry; 
petti, bed (Germ. bett); 7i4hz, empire (Germ. reich); antwurii, 
answer; sfeimili, calculus; vingirz, annulus; heiminki, home 
(Germ. heimat, patria); arunti, messenger; eiudti, solitude 
(Germ. eindde); £iwdtz, dress, vestitus. 


2. The masculine and neuter in ja vocalize the 7 in the nom. 
and accus. sing’. into ὁ, if 1t occurs at the end of a word, as hirtz 
from the theme Azréja, chunni theme chunnja ; 1n the other cases 
the 7 is usually dropped. More frequently the thematic 7 is pre- 
served in the feminine, though weakened into e. 


Old Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in ja. 


Masc. hirdi, eustos (Germ. hirte); metz, meat; winz, friend ; 
slegi, homicidia ; maki, sword; words ending in 471, 671. 

Fem. dendi, bandage (Germ. binde); e/di, age ; hert', army ; 
huldi, favour ; meri, sea (Germ. meer); menniskr, humanitas. 

Nevt. a7dédi, labour (Germ. arbeit); arundi, messenger; 67- 
fidi, picture (Germ bild); endi, end; Aunni, kin; eurne, corn; 
urlagi, war; rikt, empire (Germ. reich); giwddi, dress; giwirki, 
work; ded, bed; twwid (dolus) for deddi, inwiddi, gen. beddjer, 
enwiddjes. 

2. The 7 of the themes in ya 15. preserved, except in the nom. 
and accus. sing. masc. and neut., and in the nom. and accus. 
plur. neut., because these cases have no case-signs, and conse- 
quently the 7 is vocahized into ἢ, as Airdi, cunni. But if in the 
case-terminations the original ὦ is preserved, then the 7 is com- 
monly weakened into 6, as accus. sing. hirdea for hirdja (compare 
the dative Azrdje): the same weakening process also occurs before 
the case-vowel 6. 


1 More frequently of the masculine and neuter gender. 
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Anglo-Saxon. 


1. The following words may be considered belonging to the 
declension in ja. 

Masc. Jere, hordeum; Jéryxe, conflagration; ele, oil; ende, 
end; here, army (Germ. heer); Ayge, friend; Awete, wheat ; 
lece, physician; dige, flame; mece, sword; mere, lake; mete, 
meat; szge, victory; words ending in -ere, as jiscere, fisher ; 
huntere, hunter. 

Fem. dredo, breadth; helo, health; hyldo, favour; menigo, 
multitude; yédo, old age. 

Neut. inne, house, cf. inn; yrfe, mheritanee; vice, empire 
(Germ. reich); gemere, boundary; getimbre, building; gelete, 
exitus (Germ. geleite). 

2. Maseuline nouns in ja weaken the 7 into e, in the nom. 
and accus. sing., and frequently drop it in all other cases. 
Sometimes the 7 is preserved before the case-terminations in the 
weakened form 6. The neuter nouns which have retained the 7 
in the nom. and accus. sing. in the weakened form e take in the 
nom. and aceus. plur. the termination ~. Such however are few, 
because most of them have entirely lost the characteristie semi- 
vowel of the thematic ja. 


Old Frisian. 


Of the the themes in ja no trace 15 left except the termina- 
tion -e in the nom. sing. of mase. and neuter nouns, 6. g. Addere 
(hat-bearer), gen Adderes ; hiskthe (family), neut., gen. hiskthes. 
Words derived from Latin frequently drop this -e, the weakened 
form of 7; e.g. abit for absete, abbot; altér for altdre, altar ; 
préster for préstere. priest. But ὁ (for 7 voealized) in ὀλΐ (bite), 
gen. bites; Airi (army), gen. hires. 


Old Norse. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in ja. 


Masc. Airdir, herdsman (Germ. hirte); 6.717, juniper; exdir, 
end; /fylkir, dux ; hellir, antrum (Germ. hohle); daekuer, phy- 
siclan; maekir, sword; stillir, king; stfrir, emperor; viSzr, 
willow (Germ. weide) ; oegir, sea. 

Fem. ὀγγδὶ, burden (Germ. bide); effi, river; festz, chain ; 
lygt, he; meri, water; mfri, pool; aef, aevum; eli, old age; 
mild, lenity (Germ. milde). 

Neut. egg,egg; hyn, kin; nef, nose; nef, net; ὀφέδ, dwelling ; 
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engi, meadow ; epli, apple; fylk, province; klaedz, dress (Germ. 
kleid) ; merki, mark, sign. 

2. Words with a short syllable preserve the 7 of ya then only 
when it is followed by the thematic vowel or by a case-sign; 
words with a long syllable, on the contrary, drop the 7 before a 
terminational vowel, but they preserve it im the vocalized form 2 
before the case-sign 7 of the nominative, and s of the genitive 
singular, and in all those cases which have lost the termmation 
altogether, i.e. dat. and accus. sing., nom. sing., and nom. and 
accus. plur. of the neuter. 


THEMES IN Va. 


Gothic. 


Themes :—pzva-, servant, famulus; δηΐνα-, knee; sdiva-, sea. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom.  piu-s sdiv-s kniw 
Gen. _ pivi-s sdivi-s knivt-s 
Dat. ένα sdiva kniva 
Accus. piu ϑάϊυ kniu 
Voc. piu ϑάϊυ kniu 


Old High German. 


Themes :-——snéwa-, snow ; /niwa-, knee. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. snéo (snow) kniu, knéo 
Gen. snéwe-s kniwe-s, knéwe-s 
Dat. snéwa kniwe, knéwe 
Accus. snéo kniu, knéo 
Instr. snéw-u kniw-u, knew-w 
Old Saxon. 


Themes :—snéwa-, snow ; tréwa-, tree. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. snéu, snéo tréu, tréo 
Gen. snéwa-s tréwa-8 
Dat. snéewa tréewa 
Accus. snéo, snéu tréu, tréo 


Instr. snéw-u tréw-u 
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Old Norse. 
Themes :—4iarva, sword; déggva-, dew; fidrva-, life. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 


Plur. Sing. Plur. 


déggva-r || fiir | fiér 
diggv-a jfiér-s | fiérv-a 
déggvu-m || fiorvs | fiérvu-m 
déggva-r || for | fiér 


Sing. Plur. Sing. 


Nom. hidr | hidrva-r digg 
Gen. hiédr-s | hidrv-a déggva-r 
Dat. hidrer| hidr(v)u-m || dégg(vu) 
Ασουβ. hidr | hidrva digg 


Notes to the Declension in Va. 


Gothic. 


Themes in va, preceded by a short syllable, vocalize the v when 
it is followed by the case-sign s of the nom. sing., and when it 
occurs at the end of the word; hence of the theme pzva (famulus) 
the nom. sing. is pis, the accus. and voc. pz; of the neut. 
theme fuiva (knee) the nom. and accus. ἀμὴν. But when v is 
preceded by a long vowel it remains unaltered, e. g. theme sdiva, 
sea, NOM. sdéivs, accus, sdiv. 


Old High German. 


Themes in va (wa) are confined to the masculine and neuter. 
The nom. and accus. sing. always vocalize the w, while the 
oblique cases of the singular and all cases of the plural preserve 
it; e.g. sued, snow, gen. snewes ; kniu, knee, gen. kniwes. 


Old Saxon. 


The o before the thematic vowel is vocalized into ~ or o when 
it occurs at the end of a word; hence the mase. themes séwa, 
sea; éwa, law; snéwa, snow, have in the nom. and accus. sing. 
séu or zé0, éu or €0, snéu or snéo; the neuter themes ¢réwa, tree ; 
hréwa, corpse, in the nom. and accus. sing, and plur. fréz, tréo ; 
hréu, hréo. But occasionally the w is dropped altogether, e. g. 
sé, sea, dat. sing. sée; or the vocalized w causes the thematic 
vowel or case-sign to be dropped, e.g. é0, law, dat. sing. é0 by 
the side of éwa. 1116 feminine theme ¢hiwé (ancilla) drops the 
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thematic vowel altogether and vocalizes the w, hence nom. and 
accus. sing. ¢thiu. The nom. thizwi which occurs in but one 
instance may be explained from a theme thiwé. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


The feminine nouns 82 (sea), ed (river), are indeclinable In 
the singular; occasionally we find the genitive sa-s, ed-s (Goth. 
sdivi-s, ‘ahv-s) nom. plur. s@-s, ed-s ; dat. plur. s@-m, ed-m. 


Old Frisian. 


The masculine and neuter themes drop the w altogether, 
e.g. sé, sea, dat. and accus. sé; kni, kné, dat. kui, = accus. 
knt, tabu. 


Old Norse. 


In all genders » is preserved when followed by a terminational 
vowel; where it has disappeared the Umlaut which it has 
caused still remains. 

Encroaching forms of the declension in 1 we have in the 
mase. /i¢-7, colour; /ég-r, sea, lake; Aidlr, ship; svdSr, mos, 
which in the dat. sing. drop the ὁ, and in the accus. plur. adopt 
i for x. Forms of the declension in a we find in Azér, sword. 
The dat. sing. of the feminine Aénd is hendi. The forms of the 
neuter /é (pecus) are altogether irregular. 


THEMES IN ἷ. 


Gothic. 


Themes :—balgz- (Germ. balg), anstaz-, favour. 


MASCULINE. | FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. balg-s balgei-s anst-s anstei-8 
Gen. balgi-s | balg-é anstai-s anst-é 
Dat. _balga balgi-m anstat ansti-m 
Accus. balg balgi-ns anst ansti-ns 


Voc.  balg balgei-s anst(?) anstei-s 
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Old High German. 


Themes :—wpalki-, pellis ; ansti-, favour. 


MASCULINE, FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. ‘Sing. Plur. 
Nom. pale pelkt anst enst? 
Gen.  palke-s | pelkj-d (-é6) enst?, anst enstj-d (δ) 
Dat. palk-a | pelki-m ensti, anst enstt-m 
Accus. pale pelki anst ensté 
Instr. palk-u εν 


Old Saxon. 


Themes :—gasti-, guest; ansti-, favour. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
- Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom = gast gasti, gesti anst ansti, enstt 
Gen. gasta-s, -e3 | gastj-6, geste-6 ansti, enstt | anstj-6, enste-d 
Dat. gast-a,-e | gastju-n, gestju-n || ansti, ensti | anstju-n, enstju-n 
Accus. gast gasti, gestt anst ansti, ensti 
Instr. gast-u "ὦ - vs 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Themes :— duri-, son, barn ; foti-, foot ; dedi, deed ; mi#si-, mouse. 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


Sing. 1 Plur. || Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. | Plur. 


Nom. dyre byre fot | fet ded deda mis | mgs 
Gen. thyre-s | byr-a fote-s | fot-a dede | ded-a mise | mils-a 
Dat. tbyre byru-m || fet jfotu-m || dede | cadu-m || mgs | misu-m 
Accus. byre byre fot | fét ded(e) | deda mis | mgs 
Instr. tbyr-é sis ΠΩ: “ εἰ ee 


Old Frisian. 
Themes :—/iodi-, song (Germ. lied) ; /dtz-, foot; édi-, need. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. wanting. | lzode fot | fét néd néda 
Gen. liod-a fote-s | fot-a néde néd-a 
liode-m ais - ᾿ ΜΞ; “em, ~UM, 
Dat. { “umn, on fot-(e)| fote-m, -on || néde -on) 
Accus. liode fot 13. méde | néda 


x 
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Old Norse. 


Themes :—bragi-, carmen; Jelgjt-, follis; dsti-, amor; misi-, 
mouse. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. 


Nom. brag-r | bragi-r || belg-r | belgi-r ast asti-r || mis mgs 
Gen. braga-r | brag-a_ |) belgja-r} belgj-a_ || dsta-r | ast-a misa-r | mts-a 
Dat. brag brégu-m || belg belgju-m || ast(u) | Gstu-m || meis(u) | misu-m 
Accus. brag bragi belg belgz ast asti mus mgs 


Examples and Remarks to Themes in 1, 


Gothic. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in 1. 

Masc. divs, aevum; arms, arm; Jdaérs, genitus; gadraihts, 
soldier ; faps, dux; gards, house; gasts, stranger, guest (Germ. 
gast); /dups, homo; mats, meat; saggvs, song; stads, place (cf. 
stead) ; végs, wave (Germ. woge). 

Fem. alds, age; ansts, favour; déds, deed; mahts, might; 
quéns, queins, woman, wife; vathts, thing (cf. Engl. wight, Germ. 
wicht); vadrts, root, wort; gabaurps, birth (Germ. geburt) ; 
gamdinps, ἐκκλησία, congregation (Germ. gemeinde). 


2. Words which in their simple stem end in s or 7 reject, like 
those of the first declension, the case-sign of the nom. sing. ; 
hence of the theme δαύγὶ the nom. is Jair; of garunsai (fem.) 
the nom. is garuns. The theme vazrisai preserves its s in the 
singular and drops it in the plural, e.g. gen. sing. vadirisais, 
nom. plur. vadrteis. 


3. The theme zavi (mortuus) vocalizes the v before the case- 
sign -s of the nom. sing. zau-s, and in its terminational position 
in the accus. and voce. sing. zauw. 


4. Feminine nouns derived from verbs, and formed with the 
derivative suffix -e2n, substitute in the plural the theme -e¢dé for 
the theme -emai: e.g. the theme J/aiseinai, doctrine, from the 
verb daisjan, to teach, has the sing. nom. Jaiseims, gen. laiseinais, 
&e.; plur. nom. Jaiseinds, gen, lazseind, dat. -eindm, accus. -e2nds. 
But the dative and accusative occasionally occur also in -e2nim, 
-cinins. Ina similar manner the theme hazmaz, vicus (cf. home), 
in the plural adopts forms in a, as haimés, haimé, &e. 
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Old High German. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in 1. 


Masc. Sing. arz, plur. erni, eagle (Germ. 881) ; asé, esté, ramus ; 
chds, chdst, cheese; halm, helmt, reed, stalk (Germ. halm) ; Aeit, 
heiti, person; cast, kesti, guest; tid, lidi, limb (Germ. glied); 
pale, pelki, skin; scilt, scilti, shield; sun, sunt, son; tisk, tiski, 
table (Germ. tisch) ; voz, vuozi, foot (Germ. fuf); zand, zendi, 
tooth ; zahar, zahart, tear (Germ. zahre); vuhs, vuhsi, fox; tuft, 
lufti, air (Germ. luft); scaft, scefti, shaft, spear ; sunft, sunfdié, 
pool (Germ. sumpf). 

Fem. ankunst, anxiety (Germ. angst); aust, favour; arapeit, 
labour (Germ. arbeit); arm, harvest (Germ. ernte); chra/é, 
strength (Germ. kraft, cf. Engl. craft); chuo, chuot, cow; diu, 
diwi, serva; eh, oak (Germ. eiche); ant, hand; Adt, skin 
(Germ. haut); favs, goose (Germ. gans); eg, goat (Germ. geif) ; 
kift, gift; last, burden (Germ. last); dust, desire (Germ. lust) ; 
makad, maid ; καλέ, night (Germ. nacht) ; 2d¢, need ; prust, breast ; 
prit, bride (Germ. braut). 


2. Before the termination 6 of the genitive plural the 7 which 
stands for the thematic vowel ὁ is often weakened into e, or 
dropped altogether, as pelkjy-6, or pelké-o, or pelk-6; enstj-d, 
ensté-0, or enst-d. ᾿ 


3. The feminine nouns, and partly the masculine too, of the 
Gothic declension in u have in Old High German adopted the 
declension in i, such as haut, vuogz, sun, ὅθ. A trace of an 
ancient Old High German declension in w is left in the dat. 
plur. antu-m, and in its weakened form hanto-n. 


Old Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in i. 

Masc. diwdi, homines (Germ. leute) ; 254, foot; segg, vir; scild, 
shield; gast, guest; plur. ¢rahni, gender? lacryme (Germ. 
thrane). 

Fem. bank, benki, bench; duok, book; durg, arx (Germ. burg, 
ef. borough) ; drid, bride, wife ; ddd, deed ; fard, journey (Germ. 
farth); hand, hand; aust, favour; idis, woman; maht, might; 
nod, need ; gugud, youth; craft, power; list, knowledge; magad, 
maid ; wérold, world; wiht, thing; wurt, root, wort. 

2. In the dative plural the termination ~jan of the first declen- 


sion (a) has found its way into the second declension (i) as well, 
X 2 
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and expelled the legitimate termination -im, the only trace of 
which is left in the dat. plur. ¢rahnin, by the side of trahnjun, 
trahnun, thence trahni, tear (Germ. thrane). 


3. Some feminine nouns have a genitive in -es by the side 
of -2, as theme wéroldi-, world, nom. wérold, gen. weroldes and 
weroldi ; theme custi-, choice, nom. cust, gen. custes and custt. 
This -es may be considered the weakened form of the ancient ~-s, 
which in Gothic we find lengthened into -dis, as anstdis, gen. 
of ansts. 


4. The feminine nouns of the declension in uw have adopted 
the declension in i: a trace of the former we find, as in Old 
High German, in the dat. plur handun, handon, manibus, by the 
side of nom. accus. handi, hendi. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in 1. 


Masc. In the singular the word dyre (son) only; in the plural 
ledde, homines; the national appellatives Dene, Danes; Engle, 
Angles; and compounds of -vare, incole, as burh-vare, cives; 
cant-vare, cantium habitantes, inhabitants of Kent: but even 
these may have the plur. in -as (q) by the side of -e (1), as dyrds 
and byre, vards and vare ;—f0t, fét, foot, feet; 105, ἐδ δ, tooth, 
teeth, turf, tyrf, turf. 

Fem. dr, honour (Germ. ehre); Jen, wound; Jén, prayer; 
bend, band; dlis, joy; Gréost, breast; br¢d, bride; ded, deed; 
din, hill (cf. downs); ecg, edge; Aéal, hall; hen, hen; ἐάγ, doc- 
trine (Germ. lehre); mdg, maid; méarc, mark; méd, meed ; mht, 
might; ht, night; réd, cross, rood; sprec, speech (Germ. 
sprache); strat, street; syn, sin; ¢éd, time (cf. tide); womb, 
womb; woruld, world; wund, wound; wyn, joy; y5, wave; 
byrSen, burden, burthen; ellen, strength; gyden, goddess; stéfen, 
voice ; céaster, arx, castra ; ides, woman; méoloc, milk; dugud, 
virtue (Germ. tugend) ; yrm%, poverty (Germ. armuth) ;—Jéc, bée, 
book ; ὀγόο, bréc, bracca; gds, gés, goose, geese ; ci, cH, cow, kine; 
lis, ljs, louse, lice; mis, m#s, mouse, mice; burh, byrig, arx, 
borough. 


2. As we see under No.1, the masculine nouns in j very fre- 
quently pass into the declension in 8. 


3. Kot, t65, &e., have in Anglo-Saxon, as in other dialects, 
migrated from the third declension (1) into the second (i). 
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4. On the whole the declension in j is m Anglo-Saxon much 
mutilated, and appears in mere fragments, either as the termi- 
nation 6, the weakened form of the ancient thematic ὁ, or in the 
Umlaut which was caused by an ancient terminational 2, and 
which continued to exist after the final vowel had been dropped. 
But in both instances the forms in a have much encroached 
upon those in i, especially m the plural. 


Old Frisian. 


1. In Old Frisian, as in Anglo-Saxon, we find but few rem- 
nants of the declension inj. ‘These remnants may either be the 
thematic ὁ weakened into 6, or the Umlaut, which continued to 
exist after its cause, the final 2, had been removed. ‘To the 
former class belong but two substantives, /iode (homines), and 
rumere (romipeta); to the second, 262 (foot) and ¢éth (tooth), 
which, as in the other dialects, originally belonged to the third 
declension (u), Goth. fotu-s, tunpucs. The forms of the first 
declension (a) have here again much encroached upon those of 
the second (i); but still Old Frisian is so far superior to Anglo- 
Saxon, as in the dative plural of the feminine we find occasionally 
the original vowel ὁ instead of the ususper ὦ or its weakened 
form 4. 


2. The -e of the oblique cases is gradually admitted into the 
nominative too, so that there exists no longer a distinction be- 
tween the nom. sing. déde (for déd@) and the dat. sing. déde. 


3. The feminine nouns 06h (book), 4 (cow), have not, as in 
Anglo-Saxon, the Umlaut. 


Old Norse. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in i. 


Masc. (1) Words interpolating 7 in the genitive singular, and 
genitive and dative plural :—deckr, scamnum ; belgr, follis; dylr, 
turbo; drengr, vir; dryckr, drink; her, army; Aryggr, back 
(Germ. rucken) ; Ayr, fire; daekr, rivus; leggr, crus; reykr, reek, 
smoke ; seggr, vir; seckr, sack ; verkr, grief; boer, town ; be57, bed. 
(2) Words which do not interpolate the 7:—Jolr, trunk; dragr, 
poem, song; dur, son; dalr, dale; gestr, guest; gramr, hero; 
hamr, skin; hagr, condition; Alutr, thing; hugr, mind; hvalr, 
whale; 757, nation; mar, horse; matr, meat; réfr, fox; retir, 
right; sadr, hall (Germ. saal); staS7, place, stead; sta/r, staff; 
végr, way ; vinr, friend. 
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Fem. dst, favour, love; draut, way; dd, deed, ill-deed; drés, 
maid ; fer, journey (Germ. farth) ; 3 grund, ground ; hidip, help ; 
ἐδ, business ; ἀμὸν Oe lei, way ; παν, need ; ‘361, sun; 76, 
time (ef. tide); s i, pillar (Germ. siiule) ; ᾿ wnt, wound ; 47}, 
wave; vid, anes. "aR desertum ; 6797), property ; hofn, haven ; : 
εἰγγδ, virtue (Germ. tugend) ; aett, genus; ambétt, ancilla; vaett, 
weight; gds, goose; mis, mouse; Lis, louse ; brdn, brow. 


2. We have just enumerated certain masculine nouns which 
interpolate the semi-vowel 7 throughout all cases. Though this 
letter does not come to appearance except in the genitive sin- 
cular, and the genitive and dative plural, its presence at a more 
ancient stage of the language is certified by the Umlaut which 
runs throughout all cases in the mentioned words. On the 
other hand it is curious to observe that the masculine nouns 
enumerated under No. (2), and which do not interpolate the semi- 
vowel 7, never have an Umlaut caused by the final ὁ, not even in 
the nominative and accusative plural, where ὁ is the thematic 
vowel. In the same manner most feminine nouns reject the 
Umlaut, except gds, mis, lis, brin, which have the plural gés, 
ms, 8, br9n, and the plur. neut. dyr, valvae, gen. dura, &e.— 
an Umlaut which was effected by the plural terminations nom. 
ar, accus. ὦ, and which continued to exist after these termina- 
tions had been dropped. 


3. There are a few words which have the Umlaut though 
they reject the interpolation of 7, as gestr, guest; drestr, defect ; 
lydr, nation, &c., where the Umlaut is of course considered 
inorganic. 

4. The nominatives dur, mar, byr, &e., stand for burr, marr, &e. 


5. The feminine nouns dr/#5r, bride; Aildr, war; and the 
proper nouns Lésvildr, Borgvildr, retain the case-sign -r of the 
nominative singular, and have commonly the termination ὁ in 
the dative and accusative singular. 
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Gothic. 
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Themes : — sunu-, son; handau-, hand; fathu-, cattle (Germ. 
vieh ; comp. Engl. fee). 


MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 
Nom. sunu-s | sunju-s 
Gen. sunau-s | suniv-é 
Dat. sunau sunu-m 
Accus. sunu sununs 
Voc. sunau SUNnjU-8 


FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. 
handu-s | handju-s 
handau-s | handiv-é 
handau handu-m 
handu handu-ns 
handau | handju-s 


Old High German. 


NEUTER. 


Plur. 


wanting. 


Sing. 


Fathu 
FSathau-s 
fathau 
fathu 
fathau 


Themes :—sunu , son; fihu-, cattle. 


MASCULINE. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. 
Nom. sunu (-0) sunt Jihu (-o) 
Gen.  sune-s sunj-6 jhe-s 
Dat. sunju (-u) | suni-m(-um) || thhju 
Accus. sunu (-Ο) sunt (~u) jihu (-0) 
Instr. sunj-u (-w) s hj-w 
Old Saxon. 


NEUTER. 


Plur. 
ἥλω (-u, -0) 
Sihj-6 (-6) 

ththi-m 
Sihju (τυ, -0) 


Themes :—sunu-, son; féhu-. pecus. 


MascutineE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. sunu(-o) © sunt, sunjos || féhu (-0) wanting. 
Gen.  sunu (-0), sunje-s |\tsunj-d, -οὖ Jéhacs (-es) 
Dat.  sune(-0),sunje | sunju-n (-un) || féha, -e 


Accus, sunu (-0) 
Instr. tsunj-u 


sunt, sunjds 


Féhu 
Féhu (-0) 


A 
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Anglo-Saxon. 


Theme :—sunu-, son. 


MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 
Nom. sUunu guna 
Gen. sun-a sun-a 
Dat. 8Uun-a@ sunu-m 
Accus. sunu SUNG 


Instr. tsun-é? 


Old Frisian. 


Themes :—sunu-, son; fihu-, pecus. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. sun (-o) suna-r (-a) jia wanting. 
Gen. suna sun-a jia-s 
Dat. sun-a sunu-m fia 
Accus. sunu suna-r (-a) jia 
Old Norse. 


Themes :—sonw-, son; magu-, son; tannu-, tooth; jihu-, pecus. 


MASCULINE. . FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. | Sing.| Plur. 
Nom. son-r | syni-r mog-r | megi-r || ténn tenn-r ᾿ fé | wanting. 
Gen. sona-r | son-a maga-r | mag-a tanna-r | tann-a_ |; fid-r 
Dat. synt sonu-m || meg mogu-m || tonn-u | tonnu-m || fé 
Accus. son sonu mog mogu tonn tenn-r é 


Notes to the Declension in U. 


Gothic. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in u. 

Masc. atrus, messenger; déupus, death; flédus, river (Germ. 
fluf, cf. flood) ; fdtus, foot; hatrus, sword; lipus, limb (Germ. 
glied); dustus, lust; magus, boy; sakkus, sac; shkadus, shade; 
stubjus, dust (Germ. staub); swnus, son; tegus, decas; tunpus, 
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tooth ; vintrus, winter ; vulpus, glory ; padrnus, thorn ; asilus, ass ; 
diabailus, diabolus; pradfétus, propheta ; apadstadlus, apostolus. 
Fem. handus, hand; asilus, she-ass; vaddjus, vale; kinnus, 
maxilla; vritus, herd, flock. 
Nevt. j/athu, pecunia (cf. Germ. vieh and Engl. fee). 


2. This declension has more fully than any other preserved 
the ancient case-signs, as well as the thematic vowel which pre- 
cedes them, and which in several cases is strengthened by the 
gradation (guna) of w into du. 


3. It occurs in later documents that the ancient use of the 
gradation is abandoned and the simple thematic vowel adopted, 
as gen. sing. sunus, dat. and voc. suuu, for the organic forms 
sundus and sundu. 


4. A few substantives have the derivative 7 before the the- 
matic vowel, but the case-signs remain unaltered ; hence studjus, 
gen. stubjdus ; vaddjus, gen. vaddjdus. 


Old High German. 


1. The following words belong: to the declension in Ὁ. 

Mase. faru, linum; huku, mind; sku, victory (Germ. sieg) ; 
situ, mos (Germ. sitte); swnu, son; vridu, peace (Germ. friede) ; 
perhaps also maku, boy; éru, messenger; héru, sword; apostolu, 
apostle; médégu, magus, sapiens. 

Neut. vihu, pecus (Germ. vieh) ; witu, wood. 

2. The declension in w is, in Old High German, as already 
observed, nearly extinct, few words only belonging to it, and 
most of these forming the plural almost regularly after the 
declension ini. We find a few remnants of the declension in Ὁ 
in the dative and accusative plural. 


3. In later documents suzw appears in the nominative smngular 
as sun, and follows the declension in a; so does likewise vzo3, foot, 
Goth. /otus (Ὁ). 

4. The number of neuter nouns is limited to two, and these 
do not occur in all the different cases. 


Old Saxon. 


1. The following words belong to the declension in U. 

Masc. /riSu, peace (Germ. friede); héru, sword; lagu, water ; 
magu, boy; sidu, mos (Germ. sitte); sunu, son; wisu, princeps ; 
chu, horse; éru, messenger. 
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Nevt. Μήτι, pecus; widu, wood. 


2. The declension has adopted not only forms in i (chiefly in 
the plural), but also in a, especially in the neuter singular. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


The few nouns masculine which in the nom. sing. have pre- 
served the thematic w (sometimes weakened to 0) hardly occur in 
any other cases than the nom. and accus. sing., sunu, son, only 
being an exception (see the Paradigm). ‘The dat. sing. in ὦ 18 
found with several other masc. nouns, namely, winter, winter ; 
sumer, summer; feld, field; ford, ford, as well as with the fem. 
nouns and, hand, and duru, door. The mase. wudu, wood, has 
the gen. and dat. sing. wudu, but also the gen. sing. wudes, nom. 
plur. wudds, following the declension in a, 


Old Frisian. 


We find a few remnants of this declension in the mase. sunu, 
son, and fretho, peace, and the neut. fia, pecus. Perhaps the 
dative Aonda of the feminine ond, hand, may also be mentioned 
as a remnant of this declension. 


Old Norse. 


1. The following nouns belong to the declension in wu. 

Masc. dru, eagle (Germ. aar); bidrn, bear; bérkr, bark ; bégr, 
armus (Germ. big); /é/dr, hide (Germ. fell); fid7r, sinus, bay, 
gulf; /rv5r, peace (Germ. friede) ; Adtir, mos; /idrtr, stag (Germ. 
hirsch, cf. hart); 426¢r, ship (cf. keel); 267, limb (Germ. glied) ; 
limr, limb; légr, water; mdtir, might (Germ. macht); s76r, 
mos (Germ. sitte); skidldr, shield; sour, son; vidr, wood; vdllr, 
vale; volr, stick; véndr, wand; vérdr, warden; prdSr, thread. 

Fem. dud, mind, soul; 064, book; eik, oak (Germ. eiche); 
geit, goat (Germ. geif); Lond, hand; hind, cerva; kinn, maxilla; 
miolk, milk; nét, sagina; nyt, nut; rénd, margin (Germ. rand) ; 
rét, root; steik, caro frixa, steak (7) ; strdnud, shore (Germ. strand) ; 
tong, tongs (Germ. zange); ἐδηη, tooth (Germ. zahn). 

Neut. /é, fihu, pecus. 


2. Concerning the Umlaut, which is particularly developed 
in this declension, we have already given the necessary expla- 
nations. 


3. As to the influence of a final ὦ in neutralizing the preceding 
Brechung ΤΩ, see p. 36. 
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4. The integrity of this declension is in Old Norse too affected 
by encroaching forms of other declensions, as in the dative 
singular and nominative plural of the masculine, which follow 
the declension in 1, 


5. The nom. sing. mégr, of the theme magu-, must have arisen 
from an earlier magur, Goth. magus ; the accus. plur. mégu would 
correspond to a primitive mégu-ns, the case-sign being dropped, 
and the dat. plur. mégu-m may be taken as the organic form. 


6. The dative in w of the feminine may be considered the pri- 
mitive case-sign of the declension in u, or a weakened form of 
the case-sign ὦ of the declension in a, and from the latter point 
of view it would be inorganic. 


7. The nominative and accusative plural of the feminine have 
adopted the vowel 1 instead of the thematic uw, and thus follow 
the declension in 1. Though the adopted vowel was dropped 
again in the course of time, the Umlaut which it had caused 
remained, and thus bears witness to its former existence. 


CONSONANTAL THEMES (WEAK DECLENSION). 


THEMES IN Nn, 


Gothic. 


Themes :—/anan-, cock (Germ. hahn) ; ¢uggdn-, tongue; mana- 
gein-, raultitude, many ; Aairtan-, heart. 


MAsScuLINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hana hanan-s || tuggé tuggon-s || manager managein-s 


Gen. hanin-s | hanan-é || tuggén-s | tuggén-d || managein-s | managein-6 
Dat. hanin hana-m || tuggén tuggo-m || managein | managei-m 


Accus. hanan | hanan-s || tuggén tuggon-s || managein | managein-s 
Voc. hana hanan-s || tuggé tuggon-s || manager managein-s 
NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hairté hairtén-a 
Gen. hairtin-s hatrtan-é 
Dat. hairtin hairta-m 
Accus. hairto hairtén-a 


Voc. hairté hairtén-a 
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Old High German. ἡ 


Themes :—/anan-, cock ; zungan-, tongue (Germ. zunge) ; hérza-, 
heart (Germ. herz); managin-, multitude. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. | Sing. Plur. Sing. | Plur. 


Nom. hano | hanun || zunga |zungin j|managin| managin || herza | héerzin 
Gen. hanin| handn-6 || zungtn | zungén-d | managin| managin-é || herzin | hérzin-6 
Dat. hanin| hanéd-m || zungdn | zungé-m |managin| managim || hérzin | hérzé-m 
Accus. hanun| hanun |} zungan | zungiin ||managin| managin || hérza | hérzin 


Old Saxon. 


Themes :—/anan-, cock ; tungan-, tongue; hértan-, heart. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hano hanun tunga tungun hérta | hértun 


Gen. hanun | hanén-é || tungun | tungén-6 || hértun | hértdn-6 
Dat. hanun | hanu-n || tungun | tungu-n || hértun | hértu-n 
Accus. hanun | hanun tungun | tungun herta | hértun 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Themes :—Aanan-, cock ; tungan-, tongue; edgan-, eye. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE, NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hana hanan tunge tungan edge edgan 


Gen. hanan | hanen-é || tungan | tungen-a || edgan | edgen-a 
Dat. hanan | hanu-m || tungan | tungu-m || edgan | edgu-m 
Accus. hanan | hanan tungan | tungan edge edgan 


Old Frisian. 


Themes :—/onan-, cock ; tungan-, tongue; dgan-, eye; dran-, ear. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing.} Plur. 
Nom. hona | hona tunge | tunga age | agon Gre | ara 
Gen. hona | honan-a (-ona) || tunga | tungan-a || aga |tagen-a ara | aren-a 
Dat. hona | honu-m tunga | tungu-m || aga | agen-um, agu-m || Gra | aru-m 


Accus. hona | hona tunga | tunga age | agon, agene are | ara 
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Old Norse. 


Themes :—guman-, man, homo; hanan-, cock ; tungan-, tongue ; 
harpan-, harp; hiartan-, heart. 


MASCULINE, FEMININE. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plug, Sing. | Plur. 
Nom. gumi | gumna-r || hant | hana || tunga | tungu-r || harpa| hérpu-r 


Gen. guma | gumn-a hana | han-a tungu | tungn-a || hérpw| harpn-a 
Dat. guma | gumnu-m || hana | hénu-m || tungu | tungu-m}\ hérpu| hérpu-m " 
Accus. guma | gumna hana | hana tungu | tungu-r || horpu | hérpu-r 
NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hiarta | .hiértu 
Gen. hiarta hiartn-a 
Dat. hiarta hiortu-m 


Accus. hiarta hiortu 


REMARKS ON THE WEAK DECLENSIONS. 


Gothic. 


1. The weak declension has added to the thematic vowels a, 2, 
ja, the suffix -x, which consonant is the characteristic termina- 
tion of the themes of this declension. 

2. The thematic -2 is dropped in the nom. and voc., and in 
the neut. accus. of the singular, and in the dative plural, where 
the case-sign -m has expelled its fellow liquid. Masculine and 
neuter nouns in the gen. and dat. sing. have weakened the vowel 
a into ὁ, and the latter lengthen it in the nom. and accus. sing. 
and plur. into dé (=a+a). The feminine nouns which, as we 
have already mentioned, show a predilection for full-sounding 
forms, have the second gradation before the thematic 7, so that 
a appears as 6,7 as οὐ. In the same manner as the masculine 
they drop the z in the nom. and voe. singular. 

The masculine themes aban (vir), adhsan (ox), and the 
neuter zaman (name), vatan (water), suffer syncope in several 
cases, as gen. plur. abué, athsné, dat. plur. abuam ; nom. accus. 
plur. zamna, vatna, gen. namné, vatné, dat. namnam, vatnam. 


1 See p. 24. 
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Old High German. 


1. The @ preceding the thematic -# is variously modified, or 
weakened, into ὁ, 0, . The feminine shows here, as in Gothic, 
lengthened forms, aw appearing as Zn, 7 as in. With respect to 
the latter termination they follow a different course in different 
words, the -7 being admitted in the nom. sing. and then pre- 
served in all other cases, or rejected in the nom. sing. and then 
rejected in all other cases, so that the word appears without any 
* inflexional forms; 6. g. guati, which remains unaltered through- 
out. The plural of the feminines in 7” passes sometimes into 
the strong declension in a, so that of managin we have the 
weak form of the nom. plur. in managin, and the strong form 
In managing. 

2. Some feminines in -an adopt forms of strong declension 
of the feminines in a, both declensions being indeed closely 
related. 

3. The terminational ὁ of the gen. and dat. sing. masc. and 
neut. does not cause Umlaut. The forms zemin and scedin for 
namin (nominis) and scadin (damno) are exceptions. 


Old Saxon. 


1. The pure vowel of the themes in -am is rarely met, its 
representative being -wx, which often is weakened into ow and ez. 

2. Feminine nouns of the strong declension in 8, frequently 
adopt forms of the weak declension, as for instance erSa (earth), 
stemna (voice), &e. 

3. Feminine nouns which originally ended in -éz have dropped 
the thematic vowel, and are consequently without any inflexional 
forms, unless they adopt, as they sometimes do in the plural, 
forms of the strong declension in i. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


1. Two masculine nouns originally terminating in the spirants 
7 and ὦ drop the terminational vowel, but adopt the case-sign -2 
of the weak declension: these are fred (lord) for fred’-a, Goth. 
Jrauj-a and tveé (doubt) for tveo’-a, O. 8. tveh-o, which have in the 
gen. fredén, tvedn. Analogous are the forms of the feminine 
nouns ¢é (toe) for ¢é’-e, O. H. Germ. zéh-a, gen. tén, nom. plur. 
tdn, &e., and beé (bee), plur. bedz. 
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2. As in Old High German and Old Saxon we have feminine 
nouns in 7z which drop the thematic consonant and then remain 
unaltered in all cases, so we meet in Anglo-Saxon corresponding 
feminine nouns ending in -w, -0, later on weakened to -e, which 
also reject inflexional forms; e.g. menigo, multitude; a@delu or 
&6elo, nobility ; yldo, old age, &e. If they form a plural at all, 
they follow in this the strong declension. 


Old Frisian. 


1. The masculine and feminine nouns have lost the thematic 
-1 throughout; but in the neuter plural we find, on the other 
hand, the very ancient form dgou, nom. plur. of dge (eye), which 
approaches very near the Goth. adégdéna; and in the dat. plur. 
dgenu-m, where, as in the Gothic vatuam, &c., the thematic con- 
sonant -z has been preserved before the case-sig-n -m. 

2. In this, as in the preceding dialects, there are feminine 
nouns of the weak declension which have dropped the thematic 
vowel and appear with the termination -e; 6. g. kelde, cold; hréne, 
smell, &c., used in the sing. only. 

3. Several documents still show in the nom. and accus. of 
the masc. and fem. the case-sign -7, which usually was dropped 
in the mentioned cases; 6. g. fona, vexillum (Germ. fahne), accus. 
plur. fonan ; Jrdéwe, woman (Germ. frau), /réwan. 


Old Norse. 


1. The weak declension has in the Old Norse tongue many 
peculiarities which will be appeciated upon a comparison of the 
paradigms we have given above. The nominative singular of 
the masculine has generally weakened the original a to 2, two 
words only preserving the ancient a, namely herra, herus (Germ. 
herr), and séra, lord. 

2. The thematic -z is but rarely preserved in the plural of mas- 
culine nouns, to which exception belong gumzar, homines ; brag- 
nar, soldiers ; gotnar, horses; skatuar, kings; ovnar, oxen, &c.; 
but these words also show the plural without 2, as gumar, 
bragar, &c. 

3. Feminine nouns terminating in -7, suppress the thematic 
n before the case-sign 2 of the genitive plural, as fona, wife, 
gen. plur. sona, instead of kon-n-a. The same process takes place 
in feminine themes ending in -jaw, unless this termination is 
preceded by a guttural; hence /i/ja, lily, gen. plur. da (the 
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thematic 2 dropped); Airkjya, church, gen. plur. ἀγάπα (the 
thematic 2 preserved). 

4. There are in Old Norse also feminine nouns which have 
dropped the ~ of the thematic termination -2m and reject all 
inflexional forms; such are aefi, aevum; eli, old age; midi, 
mildness ; they have no plural. 


WorDs FORMING THEIR THEMES IN N (BELONGING TO THE 
Weak DECLENSION). 


The following words belong to the weak declension. 
Gothic. 


Masc. aba, husband; aha, mens; ara, eagle (Germ. aar); atta, 
father ; 4/6ma, flower (Germ. blume, ef. bloom); Jruzna, fountain 
(Germ. brunnen) ; /una, fire; héha, plough; hana, cock; manna, 
man, homo; ména, moon; sunna, sun; ahma, spiritus; sparva, 
sparrow ; drépraha, brother ; a¢pistula, epistle; via, will; arbja, 
heir (Germ. erbe) ; dandja, band, bandage ; jishya, fisher ; frdéaa, 
lord; maurprja, murderer ; t2mrja, carpenter; vardja, warden. 

Fem. aglé, molestia; azgé, ashes; dadré, door; dibd, dove 
(Germ. taube); fawhdé, fox; gind, wife; stairnd, star; sunnd, 
sun; tuggd, tongue; atkklésjé, ecclesia; atvaggéljé, evangelium ; 
hépj6, cubiculum ; mitapjé, mensura ; rapjé, reason, ratio ; ag/diter, 
lasciviousness ; Jlespez, mercy; fadrhtei, fear (Germ. furcht) ; 
Jrédei, wisdom ; managei, multitude; mikilez, magnitude ; dzpez, 
mother ; gabez, possession; magape?, virginity. 

Neut. ἀπό, eye (Germ. auge) ; dusd, ear ; hatrté, heart; haurndé, 
corn; namé, name; vatd, water; ubild, evil; barnildé, infant. 


Old High German. 


Masc. ano, grandfather (cf. Germ. ahne); aro, eagle (Germ. 
aar); cherno, corn; chnapo, boy (Germ. knabe) ; cholo, coal ; disco, 
disciple; démo, thumb (Germ. daume); 6790, heir (Germ. erbe) ; 
hano, cock (Germ. hahn); aso, hare (Germ. hase); Aérro, lord 
(Germ. herr); 4¢fo, heap (Germ. haufe); arto, garden; homo, 
homo, man; Ardvo, earl (Germ. graf); mako, stomach (Germ. 
magen); 7160, moon; namo, name; narro, fool (Germ. narr) ; 
sémo, seed (Germ. samen); scado, damage (Germ. schaden) ; 
snépho, snipe (Germ. schnepfe); sparo, sparrow; sporo, spur 
(Germ. sporn); stérno, star (Germ. stern); ¢riébo, grape (Germ. 
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traube) ; willo, willjo, willeo, will; verjo, remex ; arpeo, heir (Germ. 
erbe) ; murdreo, murderer (Germ. morder) ; stapheo, step. 

Fem. a/pa, mountain; asca, ashes; chrusta, crust; Aérra, lady, 
mistress; ita, voice; ἡ dlda, needle; pluoma, flower (Germ. 
blume); phifa, pipe; ibaa, ‘plant (Germ. pflanze); répa, vine 
(Germ. rebe); séha, sight; smérza, pain (Germ. schmerz) ; stunta, 
hour (Germ. stunde); ¢#/ba, dove (Germ: taube) ; zunga, tongue 
(Germ. zunge) ; w77ja, amica; lectja, lectio ; redja, ratio ; huldin, 
favour, grace (Germ. huld) ; managin, multitude ; heilin, pride ; 
siochin, sickness ; ; mendin, joy. 

Nevt. ferza, heart (Germ. herz); ouga, eye (Germ. auge) ; 
Gra, ear (Germ. ohr). 


Old Saxon. 


Masc. Jano, murderer; dodo, messenger (Germ. bote) ; froho, 
lord ; gumo, vir; hano, cock; hérro, master, lord; mdéno, moon; 
namo, name ; stuopo, step (Germ. stufe) ; gilébo, faith (Germ. 
glaube) ; gigado, husband (Germ. gatte); drunnjo, fountain 
(Germ. brunnen); wrekkjo, exsul; willeo, ville 

Fem. dibha, dove (Germ. taube); érda, earth ; guéna, woman ; 
rasta, rest; ruoda, cross, rood; sunna, sun; stémna, voice (Germ. 
stimme) ; s¢rdta, street; thiorna, maiden (Germ. dirne) ; wanga, 
-ἰῷ (Germ. wange); Aedlja, hell; sundja, sm; τ), wave, 
unda 


Nevt. érta, heart ; ga, eye (Germ. auge); dra, ear (Germ. 
ohr). 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Masc. bana, death; dréga, terror; guma, vir; hana, cock; 
lichoma, corpse (Germ. leichnam) ; maga, relative; ména, moon ; 
muSa, mouth, i.e. of a river; zama, name; πόζα, nephew (Germ. 
neffe); ora, ox; pléga, play; stéorra, star; tima, time; wiga, 
warrior; willa, will; fred, lord. 

Fem. byrne, lorica; éordSe, earth; héorte, heart; mage, rela- 
tive, cognata ; myre, mare; sunne, sun; tunge, tongue; wuce, 
week ; préte, throat; /dmne, woman, fetainas eyceneé, coquina ; 
swalewe, swallow ; wuduwe, widow. 

Neor. edge, eye (Germ. auge) ; eére, ear (Germ. ohr). 
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Old Frisian. 


Masc. doda, messenger (Germ. bote); /rdua, judge; gréva, 
earl (Germ. graf’); hona, cock (Germ. hahn); Aéra, lord (Germ. 
herr); napa, servus (cf. Germ. knabe and knappe); maga, 
stomach (Germ. magen); mutha, mouth, 1.e. of a river; néva, 
nepos; zoma, name; omma, spiritus; thima, thumb; willa, will; 
menniska, homo (Germ. mensch). 

Fem. fovae, woman; hérte, heart; dunge, lungs; sunne, sun; 
swarde, skin; tdéne, toe; tunge, tongue. 

NEvt. dge, eye; are, ear. 


Old Norse. 


Masc. andi, animus; api, ape; ari, eagle; arfi, heir; bani, 
murderer; dogt, bow; dawSiz, death; dropi, drop; gumz, homo; 
hani, cock; mdni, moon; néfi, brother; skati, king; skuggi, 
shade; uxi, ox; pduki, mens; wele=vilj1, will; tiggi, king. 

Fem. aska, ashes; ddra, wave; égda, eagle, fem.; difa, dove; 
gdnga, iter; harpa, lyra; pipa, pipe; saga, tale; staka, verse; 
tala, speech (cf. tale) ; ¢dénga, tongue; vika, week ; bylgja, billow; 
dryckja, drink ; gydja, goddess ; kirkja, church ; manneskja, homo 
(Germ. mensch). 

NeEut. auga, eye (Germ. auge); eyra, ear; hiarta, heart; liéinga, 
ungs. 


OTHER CONSONANTAL THEMES. 


THEME: PRIMITIVE -tara, -tar. 


Gothic. 


The primitive suffix -ar, -tara, was employed to form nouns ex- 
pressive of family connections. On the whole thse nouns are the 
same in all the cognate languages with regard to the suffix as 
well as the respective root of which they are formed. (Concern- 
ing the origin and derivation of these words, see the chapter on 
Roots and Themes under the respective suffixes.) To these 
themes in -7 belong in Gothic the words fadar, father; brépar, 
brother ; dazhtar, daughter ; svistar, sister. Where a case-sign 
is added to these words they drop the vowel of-the suffix -¢ar 
(par or dar), so that drépar, for example, has in the sing. nom. 
accus. and voc. ὄγόραγ, and in the gen. drdpr-s, dat. brdpr ; plur. 
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nom. and voc. brépryju-s, gen. brépr-é, dat. brépr-u-m, accus. 
bropr-u-ns. The plural evidently follows the strong declension 
in 11. 


Old High German. 


The masce. nouns. in -7 either have in the singular no inflexions 
at all, or they take those of the strong declension in g; but 
their accus. is formed in -an, as fatar (pater), fatar-an (patrem), 
pruodar (frater), pruodar-an (fratrem). The fem. nouns mwuotar 
(mother), swés¢er (sister), tohtar (daughter), have in the sing. no 
inflexions, and muotar and swestar remain unchanged in the 
nom. and accns. plur. as well, but the latter by the side of the 
uninflected form swéster, also shows swésterd in the nom. and 
accus. plur. The plural of ἐολέαν is declined both strong and 
weak, as nom. tohterd or tohteriin, gen. tohteré or tohteréno, dat. 
tohterum or tohterém, accus. tohterd or tohtertin. 


Old Saxon. 


The words fadar (father), JréSar (brother), médar (mother), 
dohtar (daughter), swéstar (sister), are undeclined in the singular, 
and in the nom. and accus. plur. There occurs of bréSar the 
dat. plur. d7éSrun; of other cases we have no examples; the 
genitive might be fadaré or fadré, &e. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


fader (father) is in the singular uninflected ; the genitive /a- 
deres is of rare occurrence. In the plural it has adopted the 
terminations of the strong declension in a, hence nom. accus. 
Jiderds, gen. fiiderd, dat. faderum. The word bréSor (brother) 
has in the dat. sing. the Umlaut; arid in the nom. plur. the 
theme is, as in Gothic, enlarged into d7dSru. It 15 in the sing., 
nom., gen., accus. bréSor, dat. dréSer; plur. nom. and accus. 
bréSru or bréSor, gen. brédrd, dat. bréSrum. In the same manner 
are declined médor (mother), doktor (daughter), sveoster (sister). 


Old Frisian. 


The masculine themes in -r, feder (father), dréther (brother), 
are either undeclined in the singular, or they take -s in the 
gen. and -e in the dat. as feder-s, bréther-s ; feder-e, bréother-e ; 
the plural has the nom. federa, gen. feder-a, dat. federu-m, accus. 
federa ; nom. bréthera, &e. The feminine nouns méder (mother), 

Y2 
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swester (sister), and dochter (daughter), are declined in the same 
manner, but in the gen. sing. they may also take the termina- 
tion -e; hence the gen. sing. of méder for instance may be méder, 
or méders, or médere. 


Old Norse. 


fasir (father), ὀγό δὲν (brother), mdSir (mother), déttir (daughter), 
systir (sister), take in all cases of the sing. wr; hence gen. /odur, 
brOSur, &c. (exceptionally feS7.) In the plural the nom. and 
accus. are feSr, broedr, gen. fedra, broeSra, dat. feSrum, broesrum. 
The ὁ in the termination 77 of the nom. sing. does not cause 
Umlaut, because it stands inorganic for a more ancient a7; 
while, on the other hand, the Umlaut of the plural is caused by 
the ὁ of the termination 27 which has been dropped, so that 7,967 
stands for /eSir(=/fadir), and the gen. may have been /edira, 
dat. feSirum, wherefore we see the Umlaut 6 of a, caused by 2, 
preserved in the gen. and dat. plur. instead of the forms /adra, 
Odrum, which we should expect in accordance with the vowels ὦ 
and τ of the terminations. 


THEMES IN -nd. 


Gothic. 


The themes in -z@ comprise present participles declined as 
substantives. In the gen. sing. and dat. plur. they adopt the 
forms of the strong declension in 8. The word nasjands (saviour), 
for example, has in the singular, gen. nasjandi-s, dat. accus. voc. 
nasjand ; in the plural, nom. accus. voc. nasjand-s, gen. nasyjand-é, 
dat. nasyjanda-m. Inthe same manner goes ménép (month), but 
dat. plur. ménépu-m. 


Old High German. 


The themes in -ηΐ, as friunt (friend), may follow the strong 
declension in q by the side of the following forms which are 
more common: sing. nom. dat. accus. /riunt, gen. friwnte-s ; 
plur. nom. accus. friunt, gen. friunt-d, dat. friuntu-m. In the 
same manner ménéd, month. 


Old Saxon. 


The participial themes in -vd, as friwad (friend), may in the 
oblique cases adopt the forms of the strong declension in 8. The 
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common declension is sing. nom. accus. friund, gen. friunde-s, 
dat. friunde ; plur. nom. accus. friund, gen. friund-é, dat. fri- 
undu-n. In Old Saxon however this declension is limited to 
certain words, as f/riwnd, friend ; fiénd, enemy (cf. fiend); lérjand, 
teacher; é/jand, saviour, and a few others. 


Anglo-Saxon. : 


Among participial themes in -nd, fredud (friend) and /fedn 
(enemy, fiend), have adopted the strong declension in a, hence 
plur. fredndas, fedndas ; but by the side of these we also find the 
plurals frednd, feond, or, with Umlaut, frgnd, fynd. Other themes 
of this kind either have the nom. plur. like the nom. sing., or 
they form the nom. plur. after the strong declension in a. 


Old Frisian. 


Participial themes in -ud: friuad, friend; nom. accus. sing. 
Jriund, gen. friunde-s, dat. frund or friunde ; plur. nom. accus. 
Jriund, gen. friund-a or friunda-n-e, dat. friund-um. In the 
same manner is declined /¢and, enemy ; also the masc. ménath, 
month, which later on however has the strong plural ménatha-r 
as well; wigand (miles, filius) and werand (autor) are doubtful. 


Old Norse. 


The participial themes in -zd have in the singular adopted the 
weak declension; the plural in -r has the Umlaut, so that the 
plural sign -7 appears to have its origin in the suffix -ar. Ex- 
amples: —/rendi, friend, gen. dat. accus. frenda ; plur. nom. 
aceus. frend-r, gen. frend-a, dat. frendu-m. In the same 
manner are declined fiandi, enemy; δόμαϊ, ruricola, plur. boend-r. 


THEMES ENDING IN A GuUTTURAL OR DENTAL. 


Gothic. 


Theme bazrg, borough, nom. gen. badrg-s ; dat. accus. voc. 
batirg ; plur. nom. accus. voc. batirg-s, gen. badrg-é, dat. batirgi-m. 
In the same manner are declined zahts, night, with the dat. plur. 
nahta-~m; miluks, milk; vathts, thing; Jdrusts, breast; dutps, 
feast: dulp and vatht also follow the strong declension in i from 
the themes dulpai, vathtai. 
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Old High German. 


In this dialect the mentioned themes have adopted the strong 
declension in i, such as prust, breast (dat. plur. has also prustum) ; 
pure, borough; miluk, milk; naht, night. The last-mentioned 
has, however, preserved some traces of the ancient declension : 
sing. nom. accus. zaht, gen. nahte-s, dat. nahte; plur. nom. accus. 
naht, gen. naht-d, dat. naktu-m, nahto-n. 


Old Saxon. 


Most of the themes have passed into the strong declension in 
1; xaht, night, has preserved more of the ancient forms: sing. 
nom. dat. accus. nat (dat. once nahta), gen. nahte-s; plur. nom. 
accus. waht, gen. naht-d, dat. nahktu-n; burg, borough, which 
follows the declension in j has the exceptional gen. durge-s, and 
rarely the dat. burg for durgi; magaS, maid, dat. accus. smg. and 
accus. plur. magas. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Some traces of the ancient declension of these themes we find 
in the words ηὐλέ, night; v7zht, vuht, thing; plur. nom. nzht, viht, 
vuht ; burh, castle, borough, which follows the declension in i, 
has the gen. sing. dyrg, byrig, by the side of burge. 


Old Frisian. 


naht, night: sing. nom. accus. nahkt, dat. waht and nahte, gen. 
nahte-s ; plur. nom. and accus. naht and nahta, gen. tnaht-a, dat. 
nahtu-m. burch, castle, dat. sing. durch, nom. plur. burga. 


Old Norse. 


nétt for naht, night: nom. dat. ace. ndtt, gen. ndtta-r; plur. 
nom. accus. zaet-r, gen. ndtta, dat. ndéttum. nétt, for ndtt, has the 
gen. noet-r, dat. aceus. ndtt; plur. noet-7, gen. ndtt-a, dat. ndttwm. 
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ANOMALOUS DECLENSIONS. - 


Gothic. 


1. The consonantal theme, man (homo) is in some forms en- 
larged into mannan-, and then follows the weak declension ; 
hence sing. nom. manna, gen. man-s, dat. mann, accus. mannan, 
voc. manna; plur. nom. man-s, manuan-s, gen. mann-é, dat. 
MaANNA-M, ACCUS. MAN-$, Mannan-s, VOC. man-8, mannan-s. 

2. jfadrem (status parentis) is, strictly speaking, a neuter 
noun, but in the nom. and accus. plur. it 15 used as a masculine, 
pat fadrein, pans fadreim (parentes), otherwise regular, When 
used as a feminine theme in i, as gen. sing. fadreinais, it means 
‘family.’ 

3. jon (fire) an indeclinable neuter, substitutes in the gen. 
and dat. sing. the masculine theme /wzan-, without the plural. 


Old High German. 


man, homo, forms its cases in the singular in a twofold man- 
ner, namely, either man throughout, or nom. man, gen. mannis, 
dat. manne, accus. mannan; plur. nom. max, gen. manné, dat. 
mannum, accus. man. 


Old Saxon. 


I. man, in asimilar manner as in Old High German, has the 
singular indeclinable, or nom. man, gen. manna-s, -es, dat. manna, 
-6, accus. man; plur, nom. man, gen. mann-d, dat. mannu-n, accus. 
man, 

2. The feminine strong theme /elljé, infernus, nom. hella, 
is sometimes supplanted by a masc. theme fella, nom. held or hel. 
thiodé (gens) is often superseded by the fem. theme ¢/zod2, nom. 
thiod. 


Anglo-Saxon, 


I, man, gen. mannes, dat. men, accus. man; plur. nom. men, 
gen. manna, dat. mannum, accus: men. 

2. The feminines s@ (sea), ὦ (law), ed (river), are in the singu- 
lar indeclinable; but occasionally there occur the genitives sa-s, 
Goth. saivi-s ; ed-s, Goth. ahvé-s ; the nom. plur. also 15. s@-s, 
ed-s ; dat. plur. s@-m, ed-m. 

3. drg, magus, has the nom. plur. drfds, but the gen. drg-r-d. 
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Old Frisian. 


mon (vir), gen. monnes, dat. mon, monne, accus. mon; plur. 
nom. mon, gen. monna, dat. monnum, accus. mon. 


Old Norse. 


I. maS-r (homo), gen. mann-s, dat. mann-i, accus. mann ; plur. 
nom. menn (also meS-7r), gen. mann-a, dat. ménnu-m, accus. men. 
Both forms ma3-r and mann, according to Old Norse phonetic 
laws, spring from a more ancient manr (see p. 108). 

2. Corresponding to the Goth. sdéiv-s, A.S. s@, sea, lake, the 
Old Norse has in the singular a variety of forms, as nom. s@-r, 
gen, sevar, dat. s@, accus. s@; or 8107, 8208, δῖ0, 8i0; or s1ar, 
stoar (siofar, siavar), sia, sia; plur. sevar, seva, sem (siam), 
seva. Inthe same manner, corresponding to the Goth. sudir-s, 
snow, the O. N. szer, snior, sniar. 

3. fingr, fingur (finger), gen. fingr-s, follows the declension in 
a, but in the nom. accus. plur. it has fingr for fingrar, fingra ; in 
the same manner veér, vetur (declension in 11), has in the nom. 
accus. plur. vetr for vetrir, vetru. 

4. fotr (foot), follows the declension in u; gen. fotar (or fots, 
a), dat. /oetz (or foti, a); nom. plur. foetr for foetir. 

5. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowel, which in other 
dialects follow the declensions in 8, or u, never have a thematic 
vowel in Old Norse; hence they are declined, 6. g., mase. ndé-r 
(corpse), gen. ud-s, dat. nd, accus. ud; plur. xd-r, gen. nd-a, dat. 
nd-m, accus. 2d. Fem. spd (vaticinium), gen. spd-r, dat. spd, aceus. 
spd; plur. nom. spd-r, gen. spé-a, dat. spd-m, accus. spd-r. To 
this declension belong masc. #-r (arcus), 66-7 (shoe), io-7 (horse) ; 
fem. @ (river), dré (brow). mey (maid), ey (island), p# (serva), 
have 7 before the thematic vowel by which the latter is preserved ; 
hence the gen. meyar, eyjar, &c., plur. nom. the same; plur. 
dat. meyjum, eyjum ; neut. (which decline like masec. except nom. 
plur.) δή (rus, country), dat. sing. Udi, dat. plur. dium; kné 
(knee), ¢ré (tree), dat. plur. kuia-m, tria-m ; vé (temple), gen. plur. 
vé-a, dat. véu-m. Forms in analogy to the declension in Δ we 
have in ¢d@ (toe), gen. ¢é-r, plur. nom. ¢e-r, gen. td-a. Words 
with # have the vowel @ before the case-sign ; 6. g. dr@ (bridge), 
gen. driar. The secondary form 4/-r for £@ (cow) has the case- 


sign -r of the nom. sing. preserved ; compare @-r (sheep), m@=r 
(maid). ’ - 
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DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. 


Gothic. 


Of Gothic proper names no examples occur in Ulfilas; foreign 
ones he uses either undeclined, or with their Greek inflexions, or 
also adapted to one of the Gothic declensions. A few proper 
names, as Aéleisabatp, Magdaléné, Béplahaim, are indeclinable. 
We have Greek inflexions in the nom. Anuzas, accus. Teitavm, gen. 
Judaias, nom. plur. [sraélitai. More frequently we find them 
follow the Gothic declensions, so that all Greek proper names 
ending in a consonant (except those in os and as) are declined 
after the Gothic in a, as Adam, gen. Adamis, dat. ddama. After 
the Gothic in i go the names of nations, of which we have 
chiefly the plural nom. in es, as uméneis, Makidéneis. After 
that in u the proper names ending in -zus, -us, -aius, the last 
two having in the nom. gen. plur. always -e7zs, -e, the first men- 
tioned remaining unaltered in the nom. plur. All the masculine 
names in -4, -d, -én, and -as, and the feminines in -a, follow the 
weak declension, as Marja, gen. Marjins ; Iatreihé, latreikéns ; 
Aharén, Aharéns, 


Old High German. 


Proper names, whether native or foreign, follow the strong 
declension in a, commonly forming the accus. sing. in -an, as 
Hludwig, accus. Hludwigan and Hludwig ; Swap, Suevus, accus. 
Swapan, plur. Swapd, Swapé, Swapum. The strong declension in 
i we find in Ππήμ, plur. Héini; but no examples of the declension 
in u. After the weak declension go the names Brino, Kéro ; 
Franko, Sahso, Saxon. Feminine proper names follow the strong 
declension in a, as Hiltzriina, Réma, or the declension in i (espe- 
cially those ending in -lind, -rdt, -gund, -trit), or the weak 
declension, as Marjd, gen. Marjin. The strong neutral declen- 
sion is used in some names of cities, as in Betlehem, Sidn, gen. 
Betlémes, Siénes. 


Old Saxon. 


Masculine names follow the strong declension in a. In this 
dialect there appears, as in Old High German, the ancient accu- 
sative termination -az, as Lazarus, accus. Lazarusan and Lazarus. 
The feminine names Ruma, Bethania, Galilea, follow the strong 
declension in a, Maria the weak declension. The mase. Judeo 
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is weak. Some masculine nouns decline strong or weak accord- 
ing to different stages of the language and different documents. 
Some are indeclinable. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


All masculine names which decline strong follow the declen~ 
sion in @; so do the words Swef, Finn, pyring, plur. Swefas, &e. 
Feminine names in q occur very rarely. After the declension in 
1 go the words Dene, ingle, and those ending in -vare (as already 
mentioned) ; to these may be added Gréce (Greek), Surpe (Sorbi), 
and a few others. Many names, especially feminine, follow the 
weak declension, as Marie, gen. Marian, Eve, gen. Evan; the 
names of nations, Seavan, Saxons; Frisan, Frisians, &c.: Ju- 
δά, Jews, is strong. Foreign proper nouns often appear with 
their respective foreign declensions. 


Old Frisian. 


The native names follow the strong declension; foreign ones 
may have the strong Frisian, or their own foreign declension, as 
Peder, Pederes, or Petrus, Petri; or some are indeclinable, as 
Leo, the pope. Of names of nations some decline strong, others 
weak: Jiostring, plur. Riostringa, is strong ; Fresa, Frisian, Saxa, 
Saxon, &c., are weak. Names of towns, such as Breme, Colene, 
Rume, which are feminine, may decline strong in a, or weak. 
Marie i 1s, as In the other dialects, weak ; /va is indeclinable. 


Old Norse. 


Some of the masculine proper nouns follow the strong, others 
the weak declension ; the former commonly have the thematie -a, 
as Gunnar, gen. Gunnars, dat. Gunnari; Askr, Alfr, &e. Such 
as Gripir, Brimir, &c., follow the declension of Airdir, that 1s, 
the themes in -ja. The declension in Ὃ 15 frequently followed 
by proper names, especially those ending in -muadr, -undr, 
hidrtr, -bidrn, -vindr, -vidr; as Saemundr, Volundr, Arn-bidrn, &e. 
Some decline weak, as Bragi, Loki. Feminine nouns which 
decline strong may be attributed either to the declension in q or 
i, because both are identical in the singular. The words Hdda, 
Nanna, &c., are weak. Names of nations, such as A//r, Pinar, 
Svafr, and those in ~-iingr, follow the declension in a; Dazr, plur. 
Danir, Grikr, plur. Grikir, the declension 1 in 1; Saxi, Géti, Judt, 
decline weak. As has in the sing. gen. As-s, plur. desir, gen. 
Asa, dat. Asum, aceus. Asu, thus showing forms in @ and Ὁ 
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mixed. Names of towns (which are no compounds of org or 
staSr) ending in a consonant, follow the declension in q or i, as 
Paris, gen. Parisar; those ending in the vowel -a have the 
weak declension, as Zroja, gen. Troju. 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives in the Teutonic languages show a greater flexibility 
than those of the cognate tongues, such as Greek and Latin; 
for not only do they display special inflexional forms for the 
three different genders, but they follow moreover two distinct 
declensions, commonly known as the strong and weak declension. 
The former is produced by a demonstrative pronoun which is 
suffixed to the adjective root, and which by its various inflexional 
forms yields the case-signs to the declension of the adjective; 
the latter assumes the case-signs of the weak declension of the 
noun, and consequently stands on a parallel with the adjective 
declensions in the cognate languages. The former might be 
more properly called the pronominal, the latter the nomenal, 
declension of adjectives. In the strong, or pronominal, declen- 
sion the adjective adopts a form which is analogous to a suffixed 
article; this declension therefore is chiefly used where the adjec- 
tive is μοί preceded by the article or a pronoun supplying it. 


STRONG DECLENSION. 


The thematic vowels a, 2, u, which yielded us three strong 
declensions of the noun, are not all adopted by the adjectives ; 
themes in a are most frequent, themes in ja still appear dis- 
tinctly in the Gothie, but in the other Teutonic dialects merely 
in a few remnants; themes in u we find in Gothic only, while 
such in 1 do not appear in any of the Teutonic languages. 

The terminations or case-signs of the strong declension are, 
as we. have already stated, derived from the different inflexional 
forms of a demonstrative pronoun. This pronoun occurs in 
Sanskrit as a relative under the forms yas, yd, yad, while in the 
Germanic tongues, where it assumed a demonstrative force, its 
most ancient forms will appear from the following table. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc, Fem. Neut. 
Nom. jis ja jata jar 76s 7α 
Gen. jis jaizds | jis jaizé jaizo jaizé 
Dat. jamma | jizai | jamma jaim jaim jaim 
Accus, jana ja jata jans 7208 ja 


These pronominal forms however, when suffixed to the adjec- 
tive, do not always appear in their full integrity, but are in the 
different dialects more or less modified. The following paradigms 
may suffice to convey an idea of these modifications, 


THEME IN U. 


Gothic. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. ἢ Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. hardu-s (hard) | hardu-s hardu, hard-jata || hard-jai | hard-jés | hard-ja 
Gen. hard-jis | hard jaizés | hard-jis hard-jaizé | hard-~jaizé | hard-jaizé 
Dat. hard-jamma  hard-jai hard-jamma hardyjaim | hard-jaim| hard-jaim 
&e. &e. ὅζο. &e. Re, &e. 


All the remaining cases are formed regularly by the suffixed 
pronoun as it appears in the paradigm above. 


THEMES IN 2. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blind-s blind-a blind-ata blind-az blind-6s | blind-a 
Gen.  Dlind-is blind-aizos | blind-is blind-aizé | blind-aizé | blind-aizé 
Dat. blind-amma | blind-ai blind-amma || blind-aim 1 blind-aim | blind-aim 
Accus. blind-ana blind-a blind-ata blind-ans_ | blind-és | blind-a 
Old High German. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Mase, Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. _ plint-ér plintju, ὦ | plint-a3 plint-é, -ἃ | plint-6 plintju, -u 
Gen. plint-es plint-éra | plint-es plint-éro | plint-éré | plint-éré 
Dat. plint-emu ἰ plint-éru | plint-emu plint-ém | plint-ém | plint-ém 
Accus, plint-an plint-a plint-a3 plint-é plint-6 . | plintzu, -u 
Instr. plint-u ἐς plint-u ts ag os 
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Old Saxon. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 


blind-a, -e | blind-a, e | blind-a, u (blind) 
blind-aré | blind-aré | blind-aré 
blind-un blind-un | blind-un 
blind-a, -e | blind-a, -e | blind-a, -u (blind) 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 


Nom. blind blind blind 
Gen. blind-as blind-aro | blind-as 
Dat. blind-umu - | blind-aro | blind-umu 
Accus. blind-an, -ana | blind-a blind 
Instr. blind-u of ΄. 


Anglo-Saxon. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blind blind(u) | blind blind-e blind-e blind-u 
Gen. _ blind-es blind-re | blind-es blind-ra blind-ra blind-ra 
Dat.  blind-wm blind-re | blind-um blind-um | blind-um | blind-um 
Accus. blind-ne blind-e blind blind-e blind-e blind-u 
Instr. blind-é Bs blind-é es - ἘΣ 
Old Frisian. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. dlind blind-e blind blind-a, -e 
Gen.  blind-es blind-ere, -re | blind-es blind-era, ra 
Dat. bdblind-a, -e blind-ere, -re | blind-a, -e blind-a, -e 
Accus, blind-ene, -ne, -en | blind-e blind . blind-a, -e 
Old Norse. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


Masc. Fem. | Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 


Nom. lang | ling lang-t || lang-ir | lang-ar | ling 
Gen. lang-s | lang-rar} lang-s || lang-ra | lang-ra | lang-ra 
Dat. léng-wm | lang-7i_ | léng-u || léng-um | léng-um | léng-um 
Accus. lang-an | lang-a | lang-t || lang-a | lang-ar | long 
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Remarks on the above Paradigms. 


Gothic. 


1, Adjectives preserve the thematic vowel w~ in the nom. sing. 
of the three genders; in the oblique cases however they drop 
this thematic vowel and suffix the pronoun jzs in its full mteg- 
rity, as hardu-s, hard-jis, &e. 

2. Themes ending in a drop the thematic vowel as well as the 
7 of the suffix 218 throughout all cases, as dlind-s, blind-is, Ke. 

3. Adjectives with the theme in ya display four different modes 
_ of the nom. sing. masc.; namely, (1) If the thematic ja is pre- 

ceded by a vowel or a short syllable ending in a single consonant, 
the nom. has the termination jis =ja-s, the a being weakened to 
2, e.g. sak-zi-s, rixosus; midzi-s, medius; fullato-zi-s, perfect ; 
niu-ji-s, new. Where the thematic termination ja is preceded 
by a long syllable ending in a consonant, three different modes 
of formation occur, namely, (2) ja is contracted into δὲ, e.g. 
vilp-er-s, Verus ; alp-ei-s, old; or (3) ya is contracted into 2, 
6. 2. Sit-i-8 (&vextos), atrkn-i-s (ὅσιος) ; or (4) ya 1s dropped alto- 
gether, e.g. dlaip-s, mitis; Arai-s, clean, pure (Germ. rein). 
But under all circumstances the j of ga re-appears in the oblique 
cases, except with the adjectives in e7-s which preserve this con- 
tracted form in the gen. sing. masc. and fem., as the following 
examples will suffice to show: (1) sahyzs, gen. sakjis, dat. sak- 
jamma, &e.; (2) vilpeis, gen. vilpers, dat. vilpjamma, &e.; (3) 
sutis, gen. siltjis, dat. séitjamma, &e.; (4) Arains, gen. hrauyis, 
dat. hrainjamma, &e. 

4. Themes in ja which suppress this thematic termination m 
the nom. sing. mase, form sometimes the feminine in the same 
manner, as masc. fem. brik-s, useful; skezr-s, clear; sé/-s, benign ; 
the neuter is probably without any termination, as drih, skerr, 
sél. 

5. Adjectives, the stem of which ends in 8, do not adopt the 
case-sign -s in the nom. sing.; as svés, proprius, gen. svésts: in 
the same manner the nom. anzpar, other: but all other adjectives 
ending in 7 take the termination -s in the nom., as svér-s, hono- 
ratus; gau 8, moestus. 
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Old High German. 


I. In Old High German, as well as in all other dialects which 
we shall yet mention, every s which occurs between two vowels, 
and which in this position in Gothic already had been converted 
Into z, is changed into 7 This change occurs in Old High 
German in the nom. sing. masc. too, hence péliat-ér, Goth. 
blind-s. 

2. Old High German, as well as the other dialects, drops the 7 
of the pronominal suffix throughout, with the exception of the 
Old High German nom. sing. fem. ending in yw; but in other 
respects the pronominal suffix is sometimes more intact than 
even in Gothic. Thus the nom. sing. mase. plint-ér may, accord- 
ing to Bopp, be a contraction of plinta-ir, ir the suffix answering 
to Gothic 7s = jis. 

3. The case-termination is often dropped, so that plint stands 
for the nom. sing. masc. plint-ér, fem. plintju, neut. plint-az. 

4. For the termination ju we find in the nom. sing. fem. τ 
only; and the gen. and dat. fem. may take éré- for -érd, -éru, 
respectively ; the dat. sing. masc. -emo for -emu. 

5. The plural has sometimes in the nom. accus. @ for δ, and, 
in later documents, én for ém in the dative. 

6. The 7 of the thematic ya is either dropped or assimilated to 
the preceding consonant, as in mitt-ér for -mitj-ér. But where 
the’ stem is uninflected, the 7 remains, hardened in 2, as mdi, 
medius; Aleini, subtilis; Areini, pure; wildi, wild. The adjec- 
tive fré preserves the thematic 7, as frigér, friju, frijaz, or con- 
tracted friér, friu, friaz. 

7. The spirant w, at the end of the stem, is in the uninflected 
nom. vocalized into 0, as nom. plawér, lividus, uninflected pldo. 


Old Saxon. 


1. The full inflexional vowels are frequently weakened; thus 
the genitive terminations -as, -aro, are replaced by -es, -670, or 
-eru ; the dative -wmu, -aro, by -emu, -um, -on, and -eru, -uru. 
But the accusative suffix is sometimes preserved in its complete- 
ness, especially in compound or polysyllabie adjectives, as /azg- 
sam, slow; unsundig, unhealthy; accus. /angsam-ana, unsundig- 
ana; or, dropping the first a, it is shortened into -wa, as méhtig, 
mighty, ace. méhtig-na. This -na is, later on, weakened into -ve. 

2. The nom. plur. neut. has more frequently the weakened -u 
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instead of the original -a; and the dat. plur. -wz 15 often weak- 
ened into -on. | 

3. Themes in -ja vocalize the 7 into ὁ in the uninflected, but 
preserve the 7 in the inflected cases or weaken it into 6, e.g. 
middi, medius, gen. masc. middj-es, or midde-as, fem. middj-aro, 
&e. But occasionally it occurs that the 7 is dropped altogether, 
e.g. derni, occultus, gen. plur. dern’-erd. 

4. A stem ending in 10 commonly vocalizes this 10 in the unin- 
flected nominative, as χέων, prudent, gen. glaw-es. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


1. The termination -z of the nom. sing. fem. is preserved after 
monosyllabic adjectives with a short vowel, as Avatu; polysyl- 
labie words weaken it into -e, and adjectives with a long radical 
vowel drop it altogether. 

2. Monosyllabic adjectives with the short radical a weaken 
this vowel into @, unless it 15 sustained by a terminational vowel, 
e. g. nom. sing. mase. Avdt, acer, fem. Avat-u; nom. plur. hvat-e, 
gen. Avdt-ra. Other adjectives of this kind are, ddr, naked; 
bléec, black; ἀγά δ, quick ; lat, late; spdr, spare, &c. 

3. A double consonant ending a stem is shortened into a single 
one before terminations beginning with a consonant, as grim, 
gen. mase. gramm-es, gen. fem. grim-re. 

4. Themes in ya show a remnant of the thematic 7 in the ter- 
minational e of the uninflected nominative and in the Umlaut of 
the radical vowel, as b/éSe, blithe; gréve, green (O. H. Germ. 
gruont); but the inflected cases drop this 6 throughout, hence 
6léS-re, grén-re, &e. 


Old Frisian. 


The terminational vowels are generally weakened, and the 
dative of the masc. and neut. sing. and plur. has dropped the 
final m, so that this form is identical with the nom. and accus. 
plur. of the three genders. 

Themes in ja have only in the nom. sing. preserved a trace of 
the ancient 7 in the termination e, as diore, dear; gréne, green ; 
rike, rich, &e. 
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Old Norse. 


Peculiar is the dat. sing. neut. in -w~, which bears no analogy 
to the case-sign -um, derived from the pronominal suffix -amma, 
in the other dialects; and the nom. plur. masc. in -27, from -7s. 
It appears that in the first-mentioned case the instrumental case- 
sign -7 has expelled the termination of the dative and usurped 
its place; in the latter the nominative case-sign of the substan- 
tive seems to have found admission into the declension of the 
adjective. 

Concerning the assimilation, or omission of the 7 in the nom. 
sing. as well as in the case-suflixes -rar, -71, -ra, the same rules 
hold good which are observed in the declension of the substan- 
tive. ‘The -r therefore is dropped if the stem terminates in 7, 77, 
8. or 2, which is preceded by a consonant, e. g. svar, quick, gen. 
fem. snar-ar ; vis, wise, vis-ar ; tafn, even, tafu-ar. It is assi- 
milated to / and ~ final of long or polysyllabic stems, as sae/-l, 
happy, for sael-r, gen. fem. sael-lar for sael-rar ; briin-n, brown, 
for briin-r, gen. fem. briin-nar for briéin-rar. But the r remains 
unassimilated after /7 and uv ending the stem, e.g. a/(-r, all, 
gen. al(-rar, &c.; and after single ὁ and 2 which are preceded by 
a short vowel, as Aol-7, hollow, gen. fem. hol-rar. 

The suffix -¢ of the nom. sing. neut. assimilates a preceding 6 
which follows upon a vowel; if this vowel is long it becomes 
short under the mentioned circumstance; hence neut. g/at-¢ from 
masc. glad-r, got-t from gdS-r, good. If a stem terminates in 
nd, 75, st, the dental is dropped before the neuter’ suffix, as blin-¢ 
for blind-t, from masc. blind-r; har-t for hard-t, from hars-r, 
hard. ‘The gemination of /, m, 2, 7, 8, ¢, is reduced to the single 
consonant, e.g. suial-t fur sniall-t. A preceding 7 is dropped in 
anna-t from annar, other. 

Adjectives which, in consequence of having dropped a final 
spirant, end in a long vowel, double the case-sign of the neuter ; 
e.g. blé-r, blew, O. H. Germ. pldo, nléw-ér, has in the neuter 
blé-tt ; n¢-r, new, Goth. niwjis, has the netiter nf-¢t ; so that ap- 
parently the spirant has been assimilated to the neuter suffix -¢. 
For the same reason the initial consonants of the suffixes -rar, 
-γῇ, -ra, may be doubled; e.g. hdrrar, ngrrar, by the side of 
hdrar, πῆγα. 

Derivative adjectives in -2z have in the neut. 2-¢ for i-¢, and 
in the masc. accus. ἐμὴ for im-an; e.g. steinin-n, lapideus, has 
the neut. stezmi-¢, accus. masc. steimin-2. 

litel-¢ (little) and mikil-i (great) have the neut. léti-¢, meki-¢ 
for litil-t, mikil-t; accus. sing. masc. litin-n, mikin-n: litil-l 
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moreover shortens the radical vowel, if, before an inflexional 
vowel, elision of the vowel in the derivative syllable takes place ; 
e.g. dat. sing. Jid/-um, litl-u, plur. fitl-ir; but gen. sing. 
litil-s, &e 

The vowel 7, where it occurs in the pronominal suffix, does not 
cause Umlaut; but w does, even in the nom. sing. fem. and in 
the nom. and accus. plur. neut., where it has been dropped ; hence 
the form /éug in the mentioned cases. The process which occurs 
in adjectives ending in αὐ and aris remarkable. In the cases 
just mentioned, where the case-sign w is dropped, they supplant 
the a of those syllables by the vowel w, which then causes Um- 
laut of the preceding vowel; e.g. gamal-i, old, fem. gémul for 
gamal(-u) ; fagar, fair, fem. fogur for fagar(-u). Elision of the 
vowel in the derivative syllables αὐ and ar always takes place 
when the case-sign begins with a vowel, as gaml-an for gamal-an. 

The adjective aznar, other, Goth. aupar, forms some cases with 
the stem ann, others with the stem a3, both standing for the 
more ancient avs. 

The declension runs thus :—~ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. annar onnur annat adrir adsrar Onnur 
Gen. annars | annarar|{ annars || annarra | annarra | annarra 
Dat. oSrum | annarri | OdSru OSrum | 6Srwn | GSrum 
Ασουβ. annan | adra annat adra adrar onrur 


Themes in ja have generally dropped the 7, except in the ad- 
jectives miSr (medius), η7-7 (new), rik-r (rich), where it is often 
preserved before the case-sign beginning with the vowel a or a, 
as midj-um, nyj-an, rikj-u ; but where it is dropped it has caused 
the Umlaut of the preceding vowels, as groenn, green, O. H. 
Germ. gréni, A.S. gréne ; dir, dear. 

The spirant v at the end of a stem, though dropped, has often 
eaused the Umlaut of the preceding ἃ into 6, as dékk-r, dark, 
black; gérr, done (comp. Germ. gar). It frequently reappears 
before case-signs beginning with a vowel, as dékkv-am, dékkv-an, 
&c.; sometimes hardened into Δ as Ad-r, celsus ‘Germ. hehr), 
aceus. Adv-an and héf-an; but disappears generally in later 
documents, hence /é-2r for hdv-ir ; hd-um, hé-m for hée-um. 


DECLENSIONS. 


WEAK DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


PARADIGMS. 
Gothic. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blinda blindé blindé blindans | blindéns | blindéna 
Gen. blindins | blindéns | blindins || blindané | blindéné | blindané 
Dat. blindin | blindén | blindin blindam | blindém | blindam 
Acens. blindan 1 blindén | blindé blindans | blindén | blindéna 
Old High German. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. plinto | plinta | plinta plintun | plintiin | plinttin 
Gen. plintin | plintin | plintin || plinténéd | plinténéd | plintond 
Dat. plintin | plintdn | plintin || plintém | plintém | plintém 
Accus., plintun | plintin | plinta plintun | plintin | plintin 
Old Saxon. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blindo(-a)| blinda | blinda blindu 
Gen. blindun | blindun | blindun blindéné 
Dat. blindun blindun | blindun blindun 
Accus. blindun blindun | blinda blindun 
Anglo-Saxon. ι 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom.  blinda blinde | blinde blindan 
Gen blindan | blindan | blindan blindena 
Dat. blindan | blindan | blindan blindum 
Accus. blindan | blindan | blinde blindan 


Z 2, 
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Old Frisian. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Oblinda | blinde blinde blinda 
Gen. Oblinda | blinda | blinda blindena 
Dat. blinda | blinda | blinda blindum 
Accus. blinda | blinda | blinde blinda 
Old Norse. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Jlangt langa langa longu 
Gen. langa léngu lunga longu 
Dat. langa lingn langa longu 
Accus. langa lingu langa lingu 


Remarks on the Paradigms. 


As we have already stated, and as will readily be seen from 
the preceding paradigms, the weak declension of the adjectives 
is, with regard to its case-signs or terminations, in all Teutonic 
dialects perfectly identical with the weak declension of the noun. 
A few peculiarities in the different dialects deserve a short notice. 

In Gothic the a of the thematic termination -an is, in the 
feminine, lengthened into 6, hence the lengthened theme -dén. 
Adjectives in ja preserve the thematic ya in the weak declension, 
though the 7 may have been dropped in the strong declension, 
e. g. hrainja, gen. hrainjins, dat. hrainjin, &e. (strong, Arain-s, &c.) 
Themes in u adopt the forms in ja, hence hardja, hardjins, &e. 
(strong, hardus, kc.) The weak adjective ainaha, solus (Germ. 
einiger), has the fem. aindhé. 

Old High German and Old Saxon have preserved the Gothic 
feminine theme in ὁπ in the darkened form dz, which in Old 
Saxon however may rather be the shortened -uz. Anglo-Saxon 
adopts the theme in -az for the singular of all genders, with the 
exception of the nominative feminine and neuter and accusative 
neuter. ‘The plural is, in Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, identi- 
cally the same for all genders. 

Old Frisian and Old Norse reject in the singular of the adjec- 
tive as well as of the substantive declension the thematic -ῷ, and 
allow the word to end in the bare vowel a, or its modification in 
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z or w. In Old Norse, moreover, it is the singular only which 
has preserved the terminations of the weak declension of the 
noun, while the plural, rejecting whatever case-signs the noun 
has preserved, adopted the neuter termination τ for all cases and 
all genders. 

The Old Norse themes in yan and van preserve their respective 
spirant throughout, except that the nom. -ji is commonly ren- 
dered by 2, as riki, rikja ; dokkvi, dikkva. Some adjectives have 
the weak declension only, e.g. dami, lame; faxi, jubatus; fudi- 
ἐΐ δὲ, full-grown, or they adopt in all genders the indeclinable 
termination -a, as lama. 


DECLENSION OF THE PARTICIPLES. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


These participles have in al] Teutonic dialects a substantive as 
well as an adjective declension; as to the former we refer to the 
proper place!. The adjective declension of the present participle 
again may be strong or weak. 

The Gothic dialect uses the strong form in the nom. masce. 
only; im the weak declension the feminine is not formed after 
the analogy of the adjectives in -όμ, but by a more ancient theme 
in -eim, hence the fem. of Az/panda, helping (Germ. helfend), is 
hilpander, gen. hilpandems?, &c. 

Old High German declines the adjective form of the participle 
regularly after the analogy of the strong and weak declensions 
of the adjective; hence strong, gébantér, gebantju, gébantaz ; 
weak, gébanto, gébanté, gébanta. | 

Old Saxon is fond of introducing the spirant 7 before the case- 
signs; as to the rest it follows the strong and weak declensions 
of the adjectives; 6. g. strong, hélpandi, helpandi, helpandi, gen. 
helpandjes, helpandjero, helpandjes, &e. From this example it will 
appear that the 7 in the nominative (as in «ll indeclinable cases) 
is vocalized into ὁ. Such an 2 we find in Old High German too 
where the cases of the strong declension of the participle adopt 
the indeclinable form, as gebanti in all genders instead of gébantér, 
gébantju, gébantaz. This ὁ must of course, like that in Old Saxon, 
have its origin in an ancient 7, which in the participle declension 
was commonly preserved before the case-signs by the Old Norse, 
but rejected by the Old High German dialect. 


1 See the declension of the themes in -nd, p. 324. 
* Compare the weak noun managei, manageins. 
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Anglo-Saxon hardly differs at all from the preceding dialects 
in the declension of the participle present. Like them it follows 
the strong and weak declension of the adjective, and like them 
it shows the trace of an ancient 7 before the case-signs in the 
termination e of the uninflected cases of the strong declension, 
as nom. gifende, gen. gifendes ; weak, masc. gi/enda, fem. neut. 
gifende. 

Old Frisian follows in a respect the rules laid down for 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Old Norse has, like ον preserved in the feminine the an- 
cient termination 7 (Goth. ez), which has been lost in all the 
other dialects. This fem. ¢ has in the plural usurped the position 
of all other terminations; hence sing. masc. gefandi, gefandi, 
gefanda, gen. gefanda, gefandi, gefanda, &e. like the adjective ; 
plur. gefandi in all cases and genders. But by the side of this 
indechinable plural the masculine has the strong substantive 
forms in -r (from 77, therefore causing Umlaut), as nom. gefend-r, 
gen. gefanda, ἧτο. 


PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 


It follows in Gothic and all other Teutonic dialects the strong 
and weak declensions of the adjective. 

With regard to Old High German we have however to observe 
that the pret. part. of the weak conjugation drops the charac- 
teristic vowel ὁ (7a), from which cause ‘ Rick-Umlaut’ may be 
produced ; 6. g. gi-nant-ér, named (Germ. ge-nannt), mstead of 
gi-nennit-ér ; but where the participle is uninflected the charac- 
teristic vowel remains, hence gi-nennit. 

Old Norse displays a peculiarity in forming the pret. part. of 
weak verbs with a short radical in -767 instead of -37. The forms 
in 267 may exchange the Sr for 77, an exchange we have often 
observed with v3 and 2x2; hence we have the forms faliGr, talvd, 
tal’S, talit, and falinn, talin(?), talit ; and from both forms may 
be derived oblique cases, as gen. masc. tali5-s, (¢alin-s?), gen. 
fem. talin-nar, plur. fem. nom. tald-ar, gen. talin-na: from which 
examples 1t would appear that case-signs beginning with a con- 
sonant prefer the form in -z to precede them. 


DECLENSION OF THE INFINITIVE. 


The Teutonic dialects, with the exception of the Gothic and 
the Old Norse, possess a declension of the infinitive which is 
analogous to the strong declension of the noun.- In Old High 
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German the infinitive, though in itself it is but the accusative of 
a verbal noun, developes a new theme in -a, from which it forms 
two new cases, a genitive and a dative; e.g. hélfan, to help, 
gen. hélfannes, dat. hélfanne; mnerjan, servare, gen. merjannes, 
dat. nerjanne. In the same manner proceeds the Old Saxon 
infinitive; e.g. hélpan, gen. hélpannas(-es), dat. hélpanna(-e) ; 
nerjan, nerjannas, nerjanna. Here too we occasionally find the 
derivative 7 before the thematic vowel. Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Frisian have only the dative, which however occurs pretty fre- 
quently; e.g. A.S. faranne, etenne; O.Fris. farane gungane. 
As to the latter we observe that the ἡ of the infinitive, which 
is usually dropped, in this case reappears. 


MIDDLE TEUTONIC DECLENSIONS. 


In the Middle Teutonic dialects the declensions undergo 
great changes, and in consequence thereof can no longer be 
brought under the same classification which we adopted im the 
Old Teutonic languages. The terminational vowels are each 
and all weakened into 6, so that in the singular the declension 
in @ ean no longer be kept distinct from that in 1, both ¢ and a 
being rendered by 6. The declension in w disappears altogether ; 
and thus it happens that a distinction of three strong declen- 
sions, characterized by three different thematic vowels, becomes 
all but impossible. But on the other hand there continues to 
exist the distinction between the strong and the weak declen- 
sions—a distinction which in some dialects has been preserved 
up to the present day. We further observe the continuation of 
the different inflectional forms of the different genders, and we 
therefore arrange the declensions of the Middle and New Teu- 
tonic languages under the heads of Strong and Weak, and then 
again sub-divide according to the different genders, always indi- 
cating the thematic vowel as far as it can be traced. Features of 
development which are peculiar to one or the other of the Middle 
Teutonic dialects will be delineated in their proper places. 

The weakening down of the different thematic and termina- 
tional vowels into the one flat-sounding e deprived the Teutonic 
languages of their finest phonetic ornament, and the inflectional 
forms, where such still continue to exist, have a wearisome same- 
ness about them, so that it is almost difficult to say which 
serves the highest praise and admiration :—New High German, 
for its fidelity to ancient inflexional forms, though they be ever 
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so mutilated, flat, and unmusical ; or Modern English for having, 
with wonderful discrimination, eliminated from its system the 
shattered remains of inflexional forms which, their functions 
being performed by other means, have often become mere 
cumbersome ballast. 


Old and Middle English. 


Among late Anglo-Saxon authors Layamon alone distin- 
guishes three deelensions for the three different genders. The 
masculine follows, on the whole, the Anglo-Saxon deelension in 
a, so that the genitive singular eommonly shows es, the dattve ὁ, 
the latter being sometimes replaced by ex. ‘The instrumental is 
lost. In the plural we find es and ez side by side, the latter 
having perhaps found its way from the dative into other eases, 
or being formed in analogy to the weak declension inn. The 
genitive plural has the termination exe (A.S. ena), besides es 
and en; the dative plural en (A.S. wm, on). Nouns which in 
Anglo-Saxon already had the Umlaut, preserve it in the plural 
(though not always), and drop it in the dative singular. Ex- 
amples: — sing. nom. dai (day)=A.S. dig; gen. da3es, dees; 
dat. daze, daye. The dative is formed with ez in enihten, kingen. 
The nom plur. has es or ez, 6. g. deges, dawen (=dagen); sones, 
sonen; the gen. plur. en, es, ena, ene, as degen, hinges or kingena, 
eortene ; the dat. en, e.g. daz3en, dawen (=dagen)'. The Umlaut 
is preserved in fet, fet, by the side of whieh oceurs also the plur. 
Jote (feet); man has the plur. men and monnen ; wifman, wiman, 
womman (woman), plur. wi/men, wimen. 

The feminine nouns follow chiefly the Anglo-Saxon deelension 
inj, In the genitive and dative singular they have the termi- 
nation 6: but in the genitive the termination es begins to 
eucroach upon the legitimate 6, so that in this ease the feminine 
form becomes identieal with the masculine and neuter. ‘The 
plural shows in the nominative the terminations es and em, gen. 
6, dat. en, accus. 6. But es often assumes the place of all other 
terminations in the different eases of the plural. Umlaut 15 
preserved only in doc, plur. bec, by thé side of boc and bokes. 
Hxamples :—durh (borough, castle), gen. dur3e, dat. bur3e, plur. 
nom. bur3zes, gen. bur3e, dat. burzen, aceus. burye. 

The neuter has the regular terminations in analogy to the 
Anglo-Saxon declension in a, gen. es, dat. 6; but in the latter, 
as in the dative singular masculine, we find also ez, as londe, 
londen, dat. of fond (land). The plural nominative preserves the 


1 Concerning the relation of the consonants 3, w, g, to one another, and to the 
semi-vowel y, see the respective sections on Old English consonants, pp.146 and 162. 
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ancient uninflected forms, e.g. bern, scep, hors; but also en— 
scipen, leoten; childe has the plur. childre and children ; even es 
is introduced—scipes. The genitive plural has sometimes exe 
for 6, as scipene. 

The weak declension in n begins to be broken up since the ἢ 
was no longer considered as an inherent part of the theme, but 
as an inflexional form. Consequently the z is often dropped or 
superseded by the termination es ; but on the other hand the ἡ 
encroaches upon the nominative too, where e (rarely 2) occuptes 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon a. So again in the genitive plural, 
m is added to the ancient termination eve (A.S. ena). Ex- 
amples :—sing. nom. zoma, nome; swiken; gen. draken, drakes ; 
dat. monen, mone (moon); plur. nom. draken, drakes ; gen. guiene, 
gumenen ; dat. sterren, storre ; accus. teonen, teone ; namen, names. 
The feminine is subject to the same fluctuations; as gen. sing. 
churche and churches ; dat. sunne and sunnen (sun); accus. yg 
and eorpe ; plur. nom. heorten and heortes; gen. wikene; dat. 
accus. wiken and wike; accus. chirchen and chirches. Neut. 636 
(eye), plur. nom. accus. e3ene; dat. ezan, ezenen. The themes in 
-r, such as feder (father), moder (mother), &c., are in the singular 
indeclinable; in the plural we find ex, es, and 8, side by side; 
the genitive is sometimes uninflected, sometimes with the termi- 
nation ze, as dohter and dohterne (filiarum). 

The forms we have just enumerated, and which, as we have 
already stated, most frequently occur in Layamon, are far more 
extensively modified by other authors. We may hmit ourselves 
to pointing out the most important modification, which consists 
in the introduction of the case-sign es, or ess, in the genitive 
singular and in the plural of all genders. 


Old English abandons the grammatical gender, or identifies 
it with the sexes, and the distinction therefore of the genders 
in the declension is discontinued. Inflexional forms are limited 
to the genitive singular, the plural, and some remnants of the 
dative. 

The Prurat is commonly formed by the termination -s (-es, 
-18, -ys), as dayes, kinges, townes; rarely by τό, as erle, monke, 
monpe ; more frequently by en or x, e.g. clerken, applen, oxen, 
chirchen, honden (hands), eyen ; by ~er—childer, childir, to which 
is added a second plural termination, ch/d-er-en. The Umlaut 
indicates the plural in—/ot, fet; top, tep; man, men ; wommann, 
wymmen ; gos, gese; kou, hie. 

With regard to the ier plural signs ez and es, it must be 
observed that they do not in Old English represent the Anglo- 
Saxon plurals, the former of the weak declension in -az, the 
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latter of the strong in -as, but that one or the other was adopted 
quite arbitrarily ; hence we find O. Engl. dayes, leuedys, riches, 
for A.S. dagas, hlefdigan, ricu; and O. Engl. clereken, honden, 
oxen, and heuenden for A.S. clericas, hundas, oxan, and heafod. 

Concerning the CasEs, none but the genitives and isolated 
traces of the dative are preserved. 

The genitive smoular commonly has the case-sign -ys, -e8, -’8, 
as kynges, Gode’s, 3ere’s (anni); in the phrase: ‘kyng Kenulf ys 
fader,’ it is doubtful whether ys must be taken as the genitive 
case-sign, or the possessive pronoun. (Koch, 1. p. 415.) Some- 
times it is dropped altogether, as ‘for his broper dep,’ ‘ pe quene 
fader,’ ‘my fader name.’ Observe ‘ pe name of pe fadere’ (Koch, 
loc. cit.) as the first appearance of the preposition of for the indi- 
eation of the genitive. 

The genitive plural remains where the plural sign 1s es, unin- 
flected, as ‘pe Danes king’; but if the plural does not end in s 
already, the genitive adopts the casc-sign es, as men, mennes ; 
the old case-sign eve 15 rarely met, e. g. monkene, clerkene. 

Traces of the dative are considered to be left in the following 
phrases: ys owne honde, with his own hand; Gode nert, nearest 


to God. 


Middle English. The inflexional forms of the dative disap- 
pear, and the declension is limited to the formation of the plural 
and of the genitive case. 

The Piura is formed by the termination 8 (es, 2s, ys, rarely 
us), e.g. thornes, thornys, sones, folkis, thingis, thingus, hondis, 
hondus ; sometimes z for s in Romance words, as czfez and citees. 
After v the s is always preceded by 6, as wives, knives, theves. 

The plural in ez must be considered an exceptional mode of 
formation. Examples are—kneen, shoon, oxen, ashen, eyen, 
sustren (sisters), daughtren, kien, bretheren. We have two plural 
terminations, e7 and ez, in the words chzld-er-en, calv-er-en, 
lamb-r-en ; ey-r-en (comp. Germ. eier), by the side of the regular 
plural egges (eggs). 

The plural is indicated by the ancient Umlaut in the following 
words: fete, feet, but we find also fote; goos, gees ; lous, lys; 
MOUS, MY8, MES ; MAN, MEN ; WOmmMaN, WOmmMEN, WemmeEn, WymmeN ; 
tooth, teeth ; brother, bretheren'. 

Some words, which in Anglo-Saxon were neuter, appear with- 
out the plural sign s, and consequently seem to follow the analogy 
of the ancient uninflected forms, e.g. hors, scheep, swyne, thing, 
Jrut (fruit), but also horses, thinges, frutes ; peny has penyes and 


1 About the irregularities in the phonetic system of Old and Middle English, the 
student will find explanations in the chapters on Vowels and Consonants. 
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pens ; the measures span and fadme (fathom) occur without s ; 
degrees, furlonges, with the plural sign s. 

The genitive singular is formed by -s, -7s, -ys (Wycliffe), -s, 
-es (Chaucer); e.g. Goddis, chykenys and cockis ; widewes (of a 
widow), stones (of a stone); swynes flessche (pork). 

The genitive plural is not indicated after words which have 
the plural case-sign s; but where the plural is formed by other 
means, es serves to indicate the genitive case, as mennes wittes, 
men’s wits. The old genitive form exe (A.S. ea) is preserved 
in the words childrene (of children), clerkene, kyngene. 

The words of relationship, as father, mother, are sometimes 
used without, more often with, the genitive case-sign ; hence ‘ the 
mother love’; but ‘thi fathris brother,’ ‘the kinges moderes 
court.’ Observe ‘the brother of his fader’ (Koch, 1. p. 417). 


Middle High German. 


All the different terminational vowels are weakened into 6; 
the features of the thematic declensions are therefore in this, as 
in the other Middle Teutonic dialects, greatly mutilated, some- 
times hardly traceable. This circumstance causes a confusion 
between the declension in 8, and that in i, the singular of Loth 
being perfectly alike, a defect which in Old High German 
already becomes apparent. The plurals of both declensions are 
often kept strictly apart by means of the Umlaut which takes 
place in words with the theme ini, But then again there are 
many words that, from the nature of the radical vowel cannot 
have the Umlaut, as “sch, &c. These then can no longer be 
distinguished from the declension in a, the word ¢isch (in i) 
declining exactly like vésch (in a). Words in a, on the other 
hand, sometimes adopt an inorganic Umlaut, and thus transgress 
upon the declension inj. The original cause of the Umlaut in 
general being no longer pereeived, Umlaut is formed on blind 
analogy, and we thus meet with the plural ὁδοῖο, frésche (in i), 
instead of docke, frosche (in a). But as a rulé, masculine nouns, 
the stem of which ends with a geminated consonant, preserve the 
plural in a, and consequently reject Umlaut, e.g. us (kiss), 
plur. susse ; but in the fourteenth century already there occurs 
the inorganic Umlaut, plur. Aisse. 

A peculiar feature of the Middle High German declensions 
is the frequent elision of the e in the termimations. Thus in 
masculine monosyllabic words which end in a single consonant 
preceded by a short vowel, the 6 is dropped; e.g. 4i/, man, gen. 
kil-s, man-s. 'The same phenomenon we observe in the feminine 
In ἃ, as schar, gen. plur. scharn. Feminine words in 1 may drop 
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the terminational e of the genitive and dative, and then the word 
is uninflected in the singular. The neuter performs the elision 
of the e under the same conditions as the masculine; hence sper, 
gen. spér-s; tal, plur. telr for ¢teler. If neuter nouns which origi- 
nally belonged to the declension in ja drop the e, as they do 
sometimes, they may be ranked under the declension in @, as 
ber (for bere), gen. ber-s. 

Concerning the Umlaut in the plural of the words m i no 
strict rule can be laid down, further than the remark that cer- 
tain combinations of consonants seem to favour its occurrence. 
Some neuter nouns take in the plural the termination er (comp. 
O. H. Germ. zr), which termination causes Umlaut, e.g. ‘alp, 
kelber ; ort, drter; loch, licher ; most of which may also have 
the old uninflected plural without 670. While some nouns always 
adopt this termination, others never do so. 

Neuter nouns in ja always adopt the Umlaut, wherever this 
modification of the radical vowel can take place. 

The weak declension adopts the same rules for the elision of 
the terminational e which we have just pointed out in the strong 
declension ; e.g. kol, holu; ar, arn. 


We subjoin the paradigms of the different declensions, indi- 
eating the thematic vowels as far as they can be traced. 


a ja i 
MAScuULINE. 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. {| Plur. Sing. { Plur. 
Nom. visch | vische || hirte hirte bale belge 
Gen. visches | vische || hirtes | hirte balges ᾿ belge 


Dat. vische | vischen || hirte | hirten || balge | belgen 
Accus, visch | vische || hirte | hirte bale belge 


FEMININE. 
Nom. gebe gebe 
Gen.  gebe geben 
Dat. gebe geben 


τι β - | kraft ES 


Accus. gebe gebe ee kraft | krefte 
NEUTER. 

Nom. wort aport kiinne | kiinne 

Gen. wortes | worte kiinnes | kiinne 

Dat. worte worten || kinne | kiinnen 

Accus. wort wort kinne | kiinne 


As to the declension in a, the paradigms will show it to be the 
only one traceable in all three genders; the declension in ja 18 
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lost in the feminine and becomes identical with that in a, be- 
cause Old High German ζ (=ya) and a both become e. The 
neuter never had a declension ini. We omitted giving examples 
of the declension in u, because there are but few remnants of it 
left, and these are doubtful. Among these Grimm reckons such 
words as end in 6 without causing Umlaut, a circumstance from 
which he concludes that the e stands for the ancient zw, e.¢. 
schate (never schete), damage. He further takes to the declen- 
sion in u the words sige (victory), wite (wood), site (mann:r), 
vride (peace); but in the thirteenth century all, except vride, 
drop the e and go after the declension in a. Among the ancient 
class in u may also count the neuter vihe, cattle; wite is 
sometimes neuter, commonly masculine. 


Middle Dutch. 


Masc. (a) vissch, -es, -e, vissch ; plur. vissche, -e, -en, τὸ. 

Fem. (8) sing. miede, plur. mieden throughout all cases (1) 
sing. daet throughout; plur. dade, -e, -en, -e. 

Nevut. (a) wort, word-es, -e, wort; plur. wort, -e, -en, wort. 
Ancient themes in ja end in e and go after the weak declension. 


The Weak Dec LENsion is for the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter alike, e.g. hane, -en, -en, -e; plur. -ex throughout. 


MODERN TEUTONIC DECLENSIONS. 


English. 


All the case-signs of the ancient declensions have disappeared 
with the exception of the ’s of the genitive singular, and the -s 
(or -es) which all nouns have adopted for the formation of the 
plural. A few remnants of the ancient forms “re still extant, 
especially in words which indicate the plural by Umlaut; these 
are brother, brether-en (Umlaut and ancient termination 67) ; 
man, men; foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice ; 
louse, lice; cow, kine ;—ox, ox-en, preserves the ancient plural 
sien en, and child, child-r-en, has two plural terminations, r= er 
(O. H. Germ. ir) and ew: the old plural egren, of egg, is disused 
in the modern language. 

The foreign plural forms which have been adopted in English 
together with the foreign word—such as French eau, beauz ; 
Latin index, indices; Greek phenomenon, phenomena; Hebrew 
seraph, seraphim —may still be considered as foreign, and there- 
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fore hardly to fall within the range of Teutonic grammar. ‘The 
circumscriptive case-formation with the prepositions of and ἔθ, 
which occasionally occurs in Old English already, came more 
and more into use, the more the ancient case-signs disappeared. 


German. 
MASCULINE. 
Declension in a. Declension in i. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ,,8εἢ, Jische Nom. balg balge 
Gen. _fisches Jische Gen. _ balges balge 
Dat. —_fische Jischen Dat. _balge balgen 
Accus. isch Jische Accus. balg balge 


The declension in Ὃ 15 extinct; the declension in ja is repre- 
sented by one word, Aaese, cheese, gen. kaeses, &c., whilst all 
those words which of old belonged to this declension have be- 
come weak, 6. g. hirte, shepherd, gen. hirten. 

Many words in a also have passed from the strong into the 
weak declension; others have done so partly, that is, forming 
their singular after the strong, their plural after the weak de- 
clension, as mast, gen. mastes, plur. masten ; stachel (sting), gen. 
stachels, plur. stacheln. 

The Umlaut is more extensively adopted in the plural of 
words in a; and the presence or absence of Umlaut being the 
only distinctive feature between the declension in 8, and that 
. In i, these words may be considered as having: passed into the 
declension in j. This is the case with all those words which are 
capable of Umlaut, i.e. having a, 0, τι, or aw in the root, with 
the exception of about nine that reject the Umlaut and conse- 
quently remain faithful to the declension in a; e.g. aal, eel, 
plur. aale ; tig, day, plur. tdge; hund, dog, plur. hunde; schuh, 
plur. schuhe. 


FEMININE. 
Declension in a. Declension in i. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. gabe gaben Nom. kraft krafte 
Gen. gabe gaben Gen. kraft krafte 
Dat. gabe gaben Dat. kraft ἀγα δέοι 
Accus. gabe gaben Accus. kraft krafte 


The declensions in ja and wu are extinct. 

The singular has dropped all inflectional forms. 

Words in j which cannot have the Umlaut, follow the declen- 
sion in 8, and take in the plural the termination en, 6. g. arbeit, 
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work, labour, plur. arbeitex; the same course is pursued by 
some words which are capable of Umlaut, as burg (castle), geburt 
(birth), ¢Ad¢ (deed), jéigend (youth), ἐϊφοη (virtue), plur. burgen, 
&c. Some pass altogether into the declension in a, and con- 
sequently adopt the e (the representative of the ancient σα) in 
the singular, 6. g. eiche (oak), geschichte (history, story), bluete, 
(blossom); M. H. Germ. eich, geschiht, bluot, plur. eiche, ges- 
chihte, &c. From this old plural form the 6 probably penetrated 
into the modern singular. 


Neuter. Declension in a: wort, gen. wortes, is declined like 
the mase. isch. 

The plural in er is more frequent, and causes Umlaut; e.g. 
buch (book), biicher, dach (roof), dacher. 

Words in ja, which on the earlier stage of Modern German 
ended in 6, as Jette, bilde, gliicke, have now dropped the e and go 
after the declension in a, as Jet¢, gen. bettes. 


Weak Declension. 


To this declension belong all words which in the nominative 
singular end in 6; they have the termination ez through all 
other cases of the singular and plural; e.g. ase, hare, gen. 
hasen. 

Some drop the final ὁ of the nominative singular, as daer, bear ; 
first, prince; graf, earl; herr, lord, master; mensch, man, 
homo. This apocope has perhaps been caused by a tendency 
in the mentioned words towards the strong declension. The 
same course towards the strong declension, though from a differ- 
ent starting-point, we observe in words such as 4égen, bow, gen. 
bogens, for the M. H. Germ. béyge, bégen—words in which the 
inflexional ex seems to have been mistaken for a derivative ter- 
mination, and then were supplied with the genitive case-sign -s 
of the strong declension. To this class belong grdben, ditch ; 
brunnen, well ; glauben, faith ; haufen, heap ; kuchen, cake ; némen, 
name; willen, will; frieden, peace; schatten, shade. Some of 
them preserve the ancient e by the side of ex, as friede, schatte, 
glaube, wille. Their origin in the weak declension is further 
recognized by the fact of their having no Umlaut, which always 
occurs with originally strong nouns in en, as wdgen, carriage, 
waegen ; béden, floor, boeden. In but few instances, and then 
erroneously, have such words as were originally of weak declen- 
sion taken the Umlaut, e.g. garten, garden, gdrten; graben, 
ditch, graeben ; mdgen, stomach, maegen ; krégen, collar, kraegen. 
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The M. H. Germ. spor (spur), syorn, ought, in New High Ger- 
man, to have become spére, spéren, or (like bégen) spdren, sporens ; 
but it adopted a mixed form, i.e. the singular of the strong and 
the plur. of the weak declension, sporn, gen. spornes, plur. spornen. 

The following words pass altogether from the weak into the 
strong declension: dr and adler (eagle), mond (moon), heim, 
(germ), stern (star), declension in a; Adz (cock), salm (salmon), 
schwén (swan), herzog (duke), declension in i. 

We find digression from the strong (in a) into the weak 
declension in the words held, hero; rébe, gen. raben, for the old 
raben, rabens,—which shows the ease of béyen, &c., inverted : from 
the strong in ja, Azrte (shepherd), riicke (back), wezze (wheat) ; 
but the latter again follow the analogy of lége, dégen, and return 
into the strong declension in the forms riichen, weizen, gen. 
riickens, weizens. 

The feminine of the weak declension is identical with the 
feminine of the strone declension in 8. 

The weak neuter nouns herz (heart), auge (eye), dr (ear), have 
adopted a strong singular, gen. herzens, auges, dres; but the 
plural continues to follow the weak declension. 

Of the anomalous forms, vater (father) and schwager (brother- 
in-law) now follow the declension in 1; mutter (mother) and 
tochter (daughter) are in the singular unchangeable, in the plural 
they take the Umlaut, mitter, téchter; schwester (sister) and 
schwiger (mother-in-law) are in the singular indeclinable, in, the 
plural weak. manu has the plural mannen and manuer. 


Lzamples :— 


Strong. Masculine in a :—d/, eel; derg, mountain; df, bite; 
dieb, thief ; fisch, fish; freund, friend; feind, enemy ; geist, spirit 
(cf. ghost); Azrsch, stag; hund, dog, hound; krieg, war; ed, 
body; pfeil, arrow; stem, stone; snér, spear; tég, day; theil, 
deal; ¢isch, table; weg, way; wei, wine; zwerg, dwarf; zwezg, 
twig. In j:—ast, branch ; bach, brook ; balg, skin, hide; baum, 
tree; jlup, river; frosch, frog; fap, foot; fuchs, fox; grund, 
ground; /éf, court, yard; och, cook; munud, mouth; pfdd, 
path; pflég, plough ; wolf. 

Feminine in @:—amme, nurse; bére, berry; d1tte, prayer ; 
bliime, flower (cf. bloom); ére, honour; henne, hen; jfliege, fly ; 
minne, love; nase, nose; quelle, fountain; rite, rod; sdge, tale, 
saga; schwalbe, swallow; sonne, sun; strafe, street ; woche, week ; 
zunge, tongue. In j:—angst, fear, anxiety ; dank, bench ; drust, 
breast ; faust, fist; gans, goose; hand ; kraft, strength (ef. craft) ; 
kunst, art; luft, air; macht, power, might; nacht, night. 
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Neuter in a :—4#eil, hatchet ; ὀγόέ, bread; ding, thing ; es 
ice; fleisch, flesh; gold; hdr, hair; heu, hay; jdr, year; knie, 
knee; maf, measure; pferd, horse; rof, horse, steed; schd/, 
sheep; schiff, ship; schwert, sword ; thier, animal; οἵ, pecus ; 
werk, work ; wort, word. 


Weak. Masculine :—affe, ape ; bibe, boy; drache, dragon ; 
jalke, falcon; gdtze, idol; hase, hare; Junge, youth ; Indbe, boy; 
late, layman; lowe, lion; ’ ochse, ox; vise, giant; waise, orphan ; 
zeuge, witness. 

Concerning feminine and neuter nouns, see above. 


Dutch. 


This dialect no longer distinguishes between strong and weak 
declensions. 

All nouns may, instead of the inflexional forms of the genitive 
and dative, use the circumscriptive cases formed by the preposi- 
tions van (of) and aan= dn (to) ; e. g. van den vader, aan den vader ; 
van de vaders, aan de vaders ; van de moeder, aan de moeder ; van 
de moeders, aan de moeders; van het boek, aan het boek; van de 
boeken, aan de boeken, just as English of the father, to the father, 
of the book, &e. 


Masc. All nouns have in the genitive singular the case-sign -s 
(after ft, cht, st, sch, -es), in the plural -ex throughout; or in 
other words, they follow the strong declension in the singular, 
the weak in the plural; hence s¢éz (stone), formerly of the strong 
declension, has in the genitive séens,in the plural stenen ; and 
hén (cock), formerly weak, has likewise 4ans in the genitive sin- 
gular, anen in the plural. The genitive and dative singular, as 
a rule, show no inflexional forms, though occasionally the dative 
singular still preserves the ancient case-sign -e, especially where 
it is preceded by the article, as den vosse, vulpi. 

Nouns ending in é/, em, er, dr, may form the plural with s; 
6. g. vader, father, plur. vaders ; wagen, carriage, wagens ; diendr, 
Meant, diendrs ; but the weak forms vaderen, &e. also occur, 
especially in the higher style of writing; words in ez only take 
always 8. 

Sometimes we meet in the nominative singular with the ter- 
mination 6 which is the remnant of the ancient termination or 
of the weak declension, as in vréde, peace; rugge, back; yonge, 
youth; ewe, heir; ndme, name. 

The word veulen, foal, gen. veulens, passes from the weak into 
the strong declension, analogous to the Germ. bdgen, bégens, &e. 
(vide supra, p. 351.) 


Aa 
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The weak genitives in ew are exceptional, as Aéren (domini), 
grdven (comitis), menschen (hominis), hertégen (ducis), which mm 
High German are the regular forms, herren, grafen, menschen ; 
but, herzogs. 


Fem. The feminine nouns take in the genitive and dative 
singular the case-sign ¢, in the plural ex through all cases, the 
former being derived from the strong, the latter from the weak 
declension. Hence kracht, power (Germ. kraft, ef. eraft), gen. 
krachte, dat. krachte; plur. krachten (formerly of the strong 
declension), and ¢ong, tongue, gen. tonge, dat. tonge, plur. tongen 
(formerly of the weak declension). 

As in the masculine, nouns im ed, en, er, may form the plural 
in -s, as netels, splinters. 

Feminine nouns which originally ended in ya or a, or belonged 
to the weak declension, sometimes preserve the 6, the weakened 
form of the ancient termination, and then all the cases of the 
singular are alike; e.g. drde, earth; béde, prayer; duive, dove; 
henne, hen; koude, cold; stemme, voice, or simply stem, hen, &c. 


The declension of the NreureEr coincides with that of the mas- 
culine. 

Here also the plural in -s may occur, as waters, bloempyes, ὅτ. 

The ancient plural form of the neuter in er is in the refined 
style followed by the plural sign -ez, in the common language 
by -s, e.g. bén, bone; benderen, benders ; bléd, leaf (Germ. blatt) ; 
ey, egg; kind, child; Zam, lamb; plur. Ainderen, lammeren. But 
these words may also have the regular plural in -en, as bldd, 
bléden ; so that consequently certain words may adopt three 
different forms, as b/dd, plur. bldden, or bldderen, or bladers. 

The old termination -e occurs occasionally in the nominative 
singular, as herte (heart), bedde (bed), for hert, bed. 


KHeamples :-— 


Masc. ἀγα, kind; drm ; bér, bene bém, tree; dég, day; dic, 
thief; disch, table (Germ. tisch) ; déd, death ; ἃ gast, guest; gést, 
chost ; grond, ground; hond, dog (Germ. hund, ef. hound); £us, 
kiss; mond, mouth; slép, sleep; smid, smith; stéx, stone (Germ. 
stein); visch, fish; vloed, flood; vos, fox; vriend, friend; wolf; 
worm; wég, way. 

Fem. dr, ear of corn (Germ. aere); druid, bride; ddd, deed ; 
deugd, virtue; deur, door; ér, honour (Germ. ére); gaus, goose ; 
geit, goat (Germ. geif); jyeugd, youth; kracht, power (Germ. 
kraft, ef. craft); ducht, air (Germ. luft); mdgd and meid, maid; 
min, love; muis, mouse; stad, town; tél, language; vrouw, wife 
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(Germ. frau); wereld, world; wih, vicus; zék, thing (Germ. 
sache, cf. sake) ; zze/, soul (Germ. séle). 

Nevt. ded ; bldd, leaf (Germ. blatt); d/ced, blood ; dal, dale ; 
dél, deal ; ding, thing ; goud, gold; hdr, hair; Adfd, ‘head ; huis, 
house ; jar, year ; kruis, cross ; “id, limb ; ἰδ, lead ; méd, ‘meal ; 
schip, ‘sheep ; : werk, work ; word, worth; cout, salt: ewérd, sword. 


Swedish. 
MASCULINE IN 8 IN ja IN i IN u 


Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. | Sing. | Plur. | Sing. | Plur. 


Nom. isk | jfiskar | fiskare | fiskare | vaen | vdnner | 8én | soener 
Gen. jisks | fiskars | fixkares | fiskares | vaens | vanners | séns | soeners 
Dat. jisk | fiskar | fiskare | fiskares | vaen | vdnner | s6n | 8oener 
Accus. jisk | jiskar | fiskare + fiskare | vaen | vanner | sén | soener 


The declension in ja shows the singular and plural perfectly 
alike. It comprises many words ending in are (Engl. and Germ. 
er; comp. fiskare with Engl. fisher, Germ. fischer). 

Most Old Norse nouns in y have passed into the declension in 
@: some preserve the Umlaut; as dru, eagle; didrn, bear, plur. 
érnar, bidrnar ; others drop it, as vall, valley, trad, thread, plur. 
vallar, tradar. 


FEMININE IN ἃ IN ja IN i IN u 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. | Plur. | Sing. | Plur. 
Nom. sél sélar wanting. kraft | krafter | tand | tdnder 
Gen. sélz | sélars krafls| krafters| tands | tander 
Dat. 5860] sdlar kraft | krafter | tand | tdnder 
Accus. δὲ sélar kraft | krafter | tand | tdnder 


The criterion of the declension in 1 is, in the feminine as in 
the masculine, the Umlaut; the declension in 1 1s recognized by 
the absence of the Umlaut. 


NEUTER IN & IN ja 


_—— Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. 


Nom. ord ord kynne kynne 
Gen. ογεϑβ ords kynnes kynnes 
Dat. ord ord kynne kynne 
Accus. ord ord kynne kynne 


The singular and plural of the neuter declensions are identical. 
The plural sometimes shows the case-sign -7, as Alaede, klaeder, 
Αἃ 2 
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and lander, sténder, viner, by the side of the regular plural land, 
stand, vin. They are commonly used with the’ suffixed article, 
e.g. kynnen, riken. 


Weak Declension. 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. Piur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. hane hanar tunga tungor 
Gen. hénes (-as) hanars tungas (-0s) tungor 
Dat. hane (-a) hanar (-om) tunga (-0) tungor (-om) 
Accus. hane (-a) hanar tunga (-Ο) tungor 
NEUTER, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Nom. hierta hiertan oega oegon 

Gen.  hiertas hiertans oegas oegons 

Dat. ierta hiertan oega, oegon 

Accus. hierta hiertan oega oegon 


The terminations guar in parentheses are used in old docu- 
ments. 

Feminine nouns occur in the singular without the a, as 7és, 
rose; vag, wave (Germ. woge). 


Anomalous. 


fader, bréder, form the plural faedar, broedar, or faedrar, broe- 
drar ; moder, moedrar ; dotter, dottrar; man, manner, in com- 
pounds mdn. 

The feminine nouns gas, goose; /is, louse; més, mouse, have 
the plural gass, loss, méss. 

Monosyllabic stems ending in a vowel commonly are inflected 
regularly, but sometimes they drop the inflexional vowel. 


Eaamples :— 


Strone. Masculine in a:—arm; ddg, day; ddl, dale; fisk, 
fish ; Adst, horse; hund, dog; hoeg, hill (Germ. hiigel) ; ldg, 
law ; orm, worm; s¢tén, stone ; st6l, chair ; u/f, wolf. In ja:— 
words ending in are; e.g. ilshare, lover ; jiskare, fisher, &e. In 
i :—alk, beam (Germ. balken); ὁ, oath; gdst, guest; ἐδ, 
limb; ratt, right; sed, mos (Germ. sitte) ; skald, poet; svén, 
boy, swain; vaen, friend. In τὶ :—/dt, plur. fotter ; stdd, plur. 
staeder ; sén, soener. 
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Feminine in. a :—aln, all; boek, beech; ék, oak ; hdd, skin 
(Germ. haut); jord, earth; mdn, mane; sjael, soul; skdm, 


shame; sdé/, sun; vdrld, world. In i:—boen, prayer; hielp, 
help; Aind, hind; kraft, power; foen, reward (Germ. lon); min, 
mien; ποθ, need; drt, wort; sak, cause; fd, time, tide. In 


u :—06k, book, plur. boeker ; hand, hand, hdnder; nat, night, 
nitter ; rot, root, rotter ; tand, tooth, tander. 

Neuter in a@:—d4r, year; barn, child; bé%, bone; Jerg, 
mountain ; d/déd, leaf; diwr, animal (Germ. thier); folk, people, 
folk; gliés, glass; haf sea; har, hair; lamb; land; lius, ght; 
ord, word; sar, wound, sore; svdrd, sword; tdgel, horse-tail ; 
namn, name; vatten, water; hufvud, head. In ja :—aerende, 
message; dpple, apple; Avéte, wheat; klaede, dress; kynne, kin; 
minne, memory ; vaste, nest; varde, worth. 


Weak. Masculine :—ande, spirit; Jzdlke, beam; ὁόφο, bow 
A A a 9 
(Germ. bégen); Adre, hare; hdne, cock; lunge, lung; mane, 
moon; owe, Ox. 

Feminine :—aska, ashes; boena, bean; hoena, hen; man- 
niska, man (Germ. mensch); xaesa, nose; gvinua, woman ; 
stierna, star. 

Neuter :—Aierta, heart; nysta, glomus; oega, eye (Germ. 
auge); oera, ear. ; 


Danish. 


MASCULINE IN 8 IN ja IN i INU 


Sing. | Plur. | Sing. Plur. | Sing. | Plur. | Sing. | Plur. 


Nom. isk | fiske | fisker | fiskere vén | venner | fod | fodder 
Gen. jfisks | fiskes | fiskers | fiskeres | véns | venners | féds | fodders 
Dat. jisk | fiske | fisker | fiskere vén | venner | fod | fédder 
Accus. jisk | fiske | fisker | fiskere vén | venner | fod | fodder 


Some words in q suffer syncope in the plural, as fimger, plur. 
Jingre, whilst those in ja always preserve all syllables intact, and 
thus keep their declension distinct from that in q, hence fisher, 
plur. always fiskere, not fiskre. 

The declension in 1 is characterized by its rejection of the 
Umlaut, that in u for introducing it in the plural. 


FEMININE IN 8 IN i INu 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 


Nom.  36l séle sdg sager tand tdnder 
Gen. _8dlls sdles sags sagers tands tdnder 
Dat. sol - | séle sag sager tand - tander 


Accus. 986] sole sag sager tand tinder 
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NEUTER IN 8 


Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ord ord fad fade 
Gen. ογάξβ ords fads fades 
Dat. ord ord fad fade 
Accus. ord ord fad fade 


The termination 6 is chiefly used in the plural of words which 
originally had a short radical, though this radical may now be 
long. This 6 is remarkable as being the representative of the 
ancient termination «, and still more striking is the Umlaut in 
barn, child, plur. ὀὄγη, an Umlaut which was originally caused 
by the termination w, and which was preserved after the ending 
vowel had been dropped. 

The plural in er occurs in the nouns br#st, breast, br¢ster ; 
héved, head, héveder ; stéd, place, stéder, &c. 

Nouns in ja have frequently passed into the declension in q; 
those which remained faithful to their declension have, as in 
Swedish, the singular in 6, and in the plural, if they form it at 
all, ev, or the suffixed article; e.g. s/aede, dress; plur. klaeder. 


Weak Dectension. 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEvTER. 
Sing. | Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. héne | haner Like hierte | hierten 
Gen. hanes | hamners || MASCULINE. || hiertes | hierten 
Dat. hane haner hierte | hierten 
Accus. hane haner hierte | hierten 


Some weak nouns suffer apocope of the 6 in the singular, as 
aand, spirit; ove, ox, has the plural dxene, dane, not oxer, per- 
haps from a singular dxen of the strong declension. 


Examples :-— 


StronG. Masculine in a :—didrn, bear; dé, day; ddl, dale; 
dém, doom; droem, dream; jisk, fish; est, horse; dru, eagle; 
skév, wood, grove ; Aimmetl, heaven (Germ. himmel); engel, angel 
(Germ. engel) ; finger; fugl, bird (Germ. vogel) ; ravm, raven. In 
ja :—words ending in er: fisher, fisher, &c. In i:—ddély, hide; 
éd, oath ; fldd, river, flood; grest, guest; lem, limb; ret, right. 

Feminine in a:—4oeg, beech ; borg, castle; bréd, bride; &, 
oak ; hiord, flock; skam, shame; szael, soul; sé/, sun. Inj:— 
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art, kind, genus ; doen, prayer ; γώ, virtue ; géd, goat; dv, hoof; 
hid, skin, hide (Germ. haut) ; jord, earth; sdg, cause (cf. sake) ; 
tid, time. 

Neuter in a@:—aar, year; aeg, ege; dierg, mountain; dir, 
animal; fad, vessel; léd, limb; haar, hair; /iv, life; djs, light; 
ord, word; saar, wound, sore. 


Weak. Masculine :—dbe, ape; πο, bow; hdne, cock; hare, 
hare; aand, spirit. 
ae Ἴ ᾿ a ᾿ ; 
_ Feminine :—die, dove; kéne, woman; pige, girl; qvinde, 
wife ; ¢unge, tongue. 
Neuter :—Averte, heart; oe7e, eye; 0676, ear. 


DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE IN THE MIDDLE 
AND NEW TEUTONIC DIALECTS. 


Old and Middle English, 


Among late Anglo-Saxon authors, Layamon still declines the 
adjective with as much completeness as Modern German at least. 
He keeps up the distinction of the strong and weak form, of the 
genders and numbers. The paradigm of his strong declension 
looks as follows :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. blind - blinde blind blinde 
Gen. blindes blindre | blindes blindere 
Dat. blinde(n) | blindre | blinde(n) ble-nden 
Accus. blinde blinde blind blinde 


In the Ormulum the declension of the adjective has nearly 
disappeared altogether. Old English has only e to indicate the 
plural, a form made up in Middle English with the adjective 
used as a substantive. 
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Middle High German. 


Strong Declension. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom.  blind-er blind-e blind-iu blind-e 
Gen.  blind-es blind-er (ere) || blind-er (ere) | blind-er (ere) 
Dat. blind-em (eme) | blind-en blind-er (ere) | blind-en 
Accus. blind-en blind-e blind-e blind-e 
NEUTER. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom.  blind-ez blind-iu 
Gen. _blind-es blind-er (ere) 
Dat. blind-em (eme) | blind-en 
Accus. blind-ez | blind-iu 


The terminations may be dropped in all genders and cases. 

The Umlaut before the inflexional zw (which stands for the Old 
High German juz) does not occur in the more ancient manu- 
scripts. 

Syncope and apocope of the e mute occur in the same manner 
as with the substantive. As to the terminations which have 
two vowels, as eme, ere, &c., the following general rule may be 
laid down: monosyllabic adjectives with a long radical preserve 
the first inflexional vowel and reject the second; those with a 
short radical preserve the second and reject the first after the 
consonants /, m, 7, e.g. dat. sing. -eme, blind-em; but hol-me, 
bar-me, lam-me ; fem. -ere, blind-er, but hol-re, bar-re, lam-re. 

The thematic ja shows some trace of its existence in nom. -e, 
as boese, bad; enge, narrow; mitte, medius; mnaehe, near, &e. 
All adjectives of this kind have Umlaut if the radical is capable 
of it. 


Weak Declension. 


Masc., fem., and neut. :—Jdlind-e, blind-en, &c., the same as 
the weak declension of the noun. The rules applying to e mute 
are also the same. 

Some adjectives are used only in the weak form. 

The ancient suffix ja! is preserved in the 6 of the nom. serte, 
hard, never Aarte; its inflexions are regular, and the Umlaut 
keeps its place throughout. 


1 Compare the Old Teutonic adjective, p. 331 sqq. 
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Middle Dutch. 


Strong Declension. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. Dblint blind-e blint blind-e blint blint 
Gen. blind-es blind-re blind-re blind-re blind-es blind-re 
Dat. blind-en blind-en blind-re blind-en blind-en blind-en 
Accus. blind-en blind-e blind-e blind-e blint blint 


The nominative singular is without any inflexion; all other 
eases of the three genders may be used without such. 

The genitive and dative feminine and the genitive plural may 
end in -er, or -re (from 676); but the use of one or the other of 
these terminations does not, as in Middle High German, depend 
on the nature of the radical vowel, but on the consonant preced- 
ing the termination; thus re always after ἡ, ud; er after d, ¢, 
g, k, &e. 

The suffix ja is preserved in the nominative termination e; 
as dinne, thin; cléve, small (Germ. klein). 


Weak Declension. 


The terminations of the weak declension are, sing. -e, en”, -ΘΉ " 
en; plur. -e, -ΘΉ, -en, -e, for the three genders. 

These terminations differ from the Middle Dutch weak noun 
by using accus. sing. em for e, and nom. accus. plur. 6 for en; 
but they are identical with the terminations of the weak noun 
and adjective in Middle High German. 


English. 
The adjective has no inflectional forms. 


German. 


Strong Declension. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. blind-er blind-e blind-e blind-e blind-es blind-e 
Gen.  blind-es blind-er blind-er blind-er blind-es blind-er 
Dat. blind-em | blind-en blind-er blind-er blind-em | blind-en 
Accus. blind-en blind-e blind-e blind-e blind-es blind-e 
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In the nominative and accusative singular and plural of all 
genders the uninflected form d/ind may be used. 

The Middle High German zz is lost. The Middle High Ger- 
man neuter termination -eg first was rendered by ef, next passed 
into -es, so that now the nominative and accusative neuter have 
the same case-sign as the genitive. 

The genitive and dative singular feminine, and the genitive 
plural have always simply er for the Middle High German 676, 
re, er. 

The rule of syncope is no longer of any great consequence. 
All polysyllabie adjectives should have syncope like nouns; e. g. 
nouns, gen. engels, fingers, regens ; adjectives, gen. dunkels, heiters, 
elends ; but the e is always preserved, hence dunkeles, &e. But 
the accusative singular masculine and the dative plural may 
have syncope, as dunkelu for dunkelen. Instead of the termina- 
tional e, however, they prefer to throw off the derivative e, as 
dunkler, heitrer, dunklen ; the accusative singular masculine and 
dative plural have better dunkeln than dunklen. 

ja. Many adjectives have dropped its last remnant, the nomi- 
native termination e, as mild, diirr, schoen, for milde, ὅθ. In 
some adjectives it is preserved in the uninflected form, 6. g. 7776, 
enge, boese. 


Dutch. 


The strong and weak declensions are identical. (Grimm.) 


MAscutine, FEMININE. NEvuTER. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. Oblind-e blund-e blind-e blind-e blind-e blind-e 


Gen. __ blind-en blind-en blind-e blind-en blind-en blind-en 
Dat. blind-en blind-en blind-e blind-en blind-en blind-en 
Accus. blind-en blind-e blind-e blind-e blind-e blind-e 


When without the article, the nominative and accusative mas- 
culine have the termination 6, the neuter 7, as goede wijn, witte 
wol, helder water. Is this r the representative of an ancient s? 

The genitive forms of the above paradigm are hardly ever 
used, this case being commonly circumscribed with the preposi- 
tion van. In the higher style of writing there is the old genitive 
preserved, namely masc. 6lind-es, fem. blind-er, neut. blindes, 
plur. dlind-er. 

Sometimes the nominative singular occurs uninflected : blind. 
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Swedish. 


Strong Declension. 


In the singular the inflexions have disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of the neuter termination -¢, which is added to the preceding 
consonant of the stem; but it 15 omitted after the combinations 
tt, et, nt, st, ms, rs. Adjectives ending in a vowel take in the 
neuter ἐξ; 6. g. bla-tt, blew ; fri-tt, free; rd-tt, raw. Those in ἡ 
drop this consonant before the neuter ¢; e.g. Uten, little, litet ; 
égen, own (Germ. eigen), éget. 

The plural has the weak forms throughout. 


Weak Declension. 


In the singular the masculine has in all cases the 6, the femi- 
nine and neuter have a; in the plural all cases of the three 
genders have the termination ὦ. Exceptionally, for instance 
when the adjective is used as a substantive, the old genitive 
singular still appears, 6. g. masc. ddindes, plur. blindas. 

Syncope occurs in polysyllabic adjectives, as gamle, gamla, for 
gammale, gammala. 


The declension of the adjective in Old Swedish is deserving 
of special notice, as 1ὖ 15 commonly used in the translation of the 


Bible. 


Strong Declension. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom.  blind-er blind-e blind blind-a wlind-t blind-t 


Gen. _ blind-s blind-es blind-s blind-as blind-s blind-es 
Dat. blind-om blind-om blind-e blind-om blind-o blind-om 


Accus. blind-an blind-e blind-a blind-a blind-t blind-t 
Weak Declension. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. and Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. __ blind-e blind-a blind-a 
Gen.  blind-es blind-as blind-as 
Dat. blind-e blind-a blind-a 


Accus. blind-e blind-a blind-a 
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Danish, 


The singular of the strong declension as in Swedish. The 
neuter -¢ is dropped after ¢ (=7#), st, es; d and sk sometimes 
retain, sometimes drop it. Vowels take ¢ (=¢# Swed.), e.g. 
blaa-t, blew; nig-t, new: some refuse it. Adjectives in ex drop 
the 2 before 7. 

The plural takes the weak declension in e. Syncope as in 
Swedish, 6. g. gamle. In Old Danish there are traces of perfect 
inflexions, masc. nom. sing. -e7, gen. -s, accus. ~e/. 

The weak declension has 6 throughout. 


THE VERB. 


Verss are either of primary or secondary formation; that is, 
the verbal theme is formed directly from the root, or it is derived 
from a nominal or another verbal theme. Verbs belonging to 
the former class are commonly called primary verbs or stem- 
verbs, those of the latter, derivative verbs. Thus the Gothic 
batran, our English ¢o bear, are primary or stem-verbs, because the 
Gothic theme or stem dazr-a-, for *bir-a-, is formed directly from 
the root bar; but the Gothic saltan, our English to salt, are 
derivative verbs, because the Gothic theme or stem sa/t-a- 15 
originally a nominal theme, the base of the Gothic and English 
noun salt, from which the verb is derived. 

The root is the first element of words, verbs as well as nouns: 
but a root is not a verb; to become such it must be provided 
with personal terminations, which are as indispensable to a verb 
as the case-signs are toa noun. The terminations of the per- 
sons may be added to the root immediately, or by means of one 
or more connective letters; in the former case the root itself is 
the verbal theme, in the latter the theme must be formed by 
means of a suffix. Thus, for instance, take the root as (to be) 
and the termination of the Ist pers. sing. ma, weakened to mi, 
and you will derive from these two elements the Sansk. as-mz, 
the Gr. εἴμι Ξε ἐσ-μί, the Lat. sum=es-u-m, the Goth. 2-m, the 
A.S. eo-m, the English a-m. But given the root dhar (to bear) 
and the termination of the 1st pers. sing. mi, we require a con- 
nective in order to join the latter to the former; and this con- 
nective we find in the suffix -a- which we add to the root dhar, 
and thus form the theme db/ar-a-, and from this, by means of 
the personal termination, the Ist pers. sing. bhar-d-m2, I bear. 
In the same manner the Gr. φέρ-οτμεν (we bear) is formed from 
the theme φερ-ο- (o=a), root φέρ (to bear), the Lat. veh-2-mus 
(we convey), from the theme veh-i- (=a), root veh, and the 
Goth. datra (I bear), dropping the personal termination, from 
the theme batr-a- =*bir-a, root bar. 
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By means of the personal terminations we distinguish the 
three grammatical persons in three numbers, the singular, dual, 
and plural; so that the Aryan languages, in their most primitive 
type known to us, required nine personal terminations. These 
terminations are the roots of the respective personal pronouns, 
added to the root or theme of the verb, a formation which we 
might imitate by compounding the verb and our personal pro- 
nouns, as love-I, love-thou, love-he, &ce. 

Another element in the formation of the verb which craves 
attention in proportion as it modifies the form of the verb, is the 
mood or modus. Let us take again the roots as (to be) and bhar 
(to bear): Of these roots we got the indicative by adding’ the 
personal terminations directly to the root or the theme developed 
from it. Now if we wish to express with the same roots the 
relations of any other mood, the optative for instance, we require 
a distinct suffix for this purpose. The root as and the termina- 
tion mz, when joined, yield the 1st sing. indic. as-m2: in order to 
obtain the optative the Aryan languages avail themselves of the 
suffix -ya-, which they very properly place between the root or 
theme and the personal termination. Thus then we have the 
root as, the theme Jdhar-a-, and the personal termination mz, 
typical forms which may be modified but never suppressed. The 
suffix expressing the modus of the action takes its place between 
them, and thus we get the optative primitive as-ya-m (m for mt), 
Sansk. s-ya-m, Gr. εἴην = éo-yn-p, Lat. sim = s-1é-m=" es-1é-m ; 
and of the theme primitive Chara- we get bhara-i-m (t=ya), 
Sansk. bibhr-ty-a, theme bibhar-, Gr. διδο-ίη-ν, theme διδο-, Goth. 
pres. tense batrau =" bira-i-u=tbhira-i-m, prim. bhara-i-m, theme 
batra-, prim. bhara-; perf. tense bér-ja-u, prim. bhabhdr-yd-m, 
theme dé, prim. bhabhér-. As the optative by -ya-, so the sub- 
junctive is formed by means of the suffix -a-, while the indicative 
has no mood suffix at all, and the imperative is merely the theme 
with the personal termination in the vocative, and may rightly 
be called a verbal interjection. 

A third function to be performed by the verb is that of ex- 
pressing relations of time; the modified forms assumed by the 
verb for this purpose we call the tempora or tenses. ‘The modi- 
fications thus assumed may consist in the reduplication of the 
root, or in the gradation of the radical, or in the addition of 
suffixes. As to our Teutonic languages the tenses which require 
special notice are the present: and the perfect, the formation of 
which will be submitted to an examination in detail. But we 
may at once remind the reader how strongly the mode of form- 
ing the perfect characterizes our Teutonic verbs, which we 
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classify according to this formation in Gothic as well as in the 
languages of the present day. The English stead, stole, stolen, 
the German stéle, stdl, stélen, are as expressive of their type, as 
the Anglo-Saxon stele, stdl, stelon, and the Gothic stila, stal, 
stélum, stulans—all being examples of the perfect formed by the 
modification of the radical; while in the English /ove, 1 lov-ed, 
the German lieben, ich lieb-et-e, the Anglo-Saxon nerian, ner-e-de, 
the Gothic nasjan, nas-i-da, we have examples of the perfect 
formed by means of composition, an auxiliary verb being added 
to the root. Verbs belonging to the former class we call 
‘simple, or with Grimm ‘strong ;’ those of the latter ‘com- 
pound,’ or with Grimm ‘ weak!.’ 

Thus then we have to consider three elements which enter 
into the formation of every verb,—the Persons, the Moods, and 
the Tenses. Though the signs which originally expressed these 
different relations may in our modern Teutonic languages be 
partly or wholly obliterated, they are nevertheless of such 
supreme importance for the right understanding of the Teutonic 
verb as to render a detailed exposition absolutely necessary. 


FORMATION OF THE PERSONS. 


ist Person SINGULAR. 


The 1st person singular is formed by the suffix -ma, which 15 
the base used in Sanskrit in the declension of aham (ego), the 
ist person singular of the personal pronoun, where we find the 
ablative ma-t, the genitive ma-ma. In the perfect tense the ὦ 
only remained; and as secondary suffix, in the optative for 
instance, it appears merely as -m. Hence we get of the root 
bhar (to bear), the primitive present tense dabhar-a, perf. babhdr-a. 
But ata very early period the a of ma was weakened into 2, so 
that mi appears as the regular primary suffix, 6. g. as-mz (sum, 
Iam); the secondary suffix -m we have in as-ya-m (sim=sie-m). 
In the same manner are formed the Sansk. as-mz, and optative 
pres. sya-m; the Gr. el-wi=téo-yu and εἴην Ξε ᾿ ἐστγη-μ; the Lat. 
sum = 'es-p-m =" es-mi = as-mi, sim = sie-m = 8-ya-m = as-ya-m. 
The last-mentioned language does not distinguish between 
primary and secondary suffix, but applies -m in all examples. 
This -m we find everywhere in the present subjunctive, as veha-m, 


1 The active and the passive voice do not form distinct themes, but express their 
different relations merely by different modifications of the personal terminations. 
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and in the imperfect in -da-m. The Gothic has the -m only in 
m= *'2s-mi=as-mi ; everywhere else it has dropped the termina- 
tion of the Ist person singular. 


1st PERSON PLURAL. 


As suffix of the 1st person plural the Ursprache used -masz, 
secondary form -mas, e.g. pres. indic. as-masi (we are), optative 
as-yd-mas. In this termination grammarians see two prono- 
minal roots ma+sz combined. The former, as we have already 
stated, is the root of the rst pers. sing. ; δὲ stands for ἐδ, and @% 15 
held to be derived from ¢va the base of the 2nd pers. sing. of the 
personal pronoun; and -asi consequently means ‘ I-thou,’ “1 
and thou,’ hence ‘we.’ But the plurality of the 1st person may 
also include the ideas of ‘I and he, ‘I and ye,’ ὅζο., combina- 
tions for which the primitive language no doubt had its special 
forms, which however in the course of time were lost, and of the 
different words expressing the different kinds of ‘we’ only one 
remained and took the place of the other forms as well. In 
Sansknit the primary suffix is -mas, Ved. -masi, as 1-masi, 1-mas 
(imus), vahd-masi, vahd-mas (vehimus) ; the secondary suffix, 
-ma, the shortened form of -masi, as vahé-ma. The correspond- 
ing form i in Greek is -yev, that 15, we with v ephelkysticon, which 
succeeded in establishing itself for good; e.g. Ἐμεν = prim. 
a~mast. More primitive is the Doric -wes= primary -mas?, secon- 
dary -mas, and is closely allied to the Latin -mws, more ancient 
-mos, as i-mus, vehi-mus. The Gothic has preserved nothing of 
this suffix but the m, 6. g. viga-m (movemus) =prim. vagha-masi ; 
the secondary suffix in Gothic is -m-a, that 1s, -m which was 
preserved from destruction by the final a supporting 10, 6. g. 
vigai-ma (moveamus) for tvigai-m, prim. vaghai-mas. 


ist Person DUAL. 


The plural » was modified into v, hence prim. vasi, Sansk. vas, 
perf. -va; e.g. pres. vahd-vas, impf. a-vahd-va. In Greek and 
Latin this form is wanting; the Gothic drops the v of the pri- 
mitive -vas, -vasi, and thus forms v2gés=*viga-as = viga-vas, prim. 
vaghé-vasi. The perfect has lost the termination and ends in the 
connective vowel, as végu for véguv, from prim. vavagh-vas. The 
secondary -va corresponds to the plur. -ma, as vigai-va, optative 
pres. for vigai-v, from prim. vaghai-vas. 


1 Scherer does away with the auxiliary a by contending that this a is the re- 
mainder of an ancient termination -am, =Gr. ἄν, Sansk. w ; ; in the pronoun also, 
6. 5. hvata, he takes it as the remainder of an ancient am, as in Sansk. iddm. 
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2nd PERSON SINGULAR. 


The primitive theme of the 2nd person singular of the personal 
pronoun is fva, as we find it in the Sansk. ¢tvat, tvam, ἕο. As 
a termination we meet it in its completest form in the suffix 
‘ta of the perfect and the -d/z of the imperative. But as a rule 
δὲ 15 put for 4i=¢va, perhaps in order to keep the ti=éva of the 
2nd person distinct from the ἐπε έα of the 3rd person. The per- 
fect termination of the Sanskrit is -tha, e. g. chakar-tha (fecisti), 
root kar (facere), vét-tha (vidisti, otc@a)=vaid-tha, root vid (to 
see, to know). The imperative ends in -dhi. 

The Greek -6a after o is the oldest Greek form of the primitive 
ta, 8. g. olo-Oa=Foio-a= Sansk. vét-tha. The termination -σθα, 
as in the subjunctive βάλῃ-σθα, optative βάλοι-σθα, indicative τίθη- 
σθα, seems to be so formed that to the usual termination s (as in 
éxet-s) there was added the suffix -éa, the ¢ of which following the 
spirant s was changed into the aspirate 6. The Greek language 
is rather fond of the termination -o@a in the conjugation of 
verbs; but the commonly used suffix is s=ou, as we find it in 
the termination -εἰς of the indicative, and -ns of the subjunctive, 
e.g. φέρεις = ἴφερε-σι, φέρῃς = thepy-or; the secondary suffix 
always -s, as in é-pepe-s, φέροι-ς. 

The Latin perfect has -¢¢ for -fa; the s preceding it belongs 
not to the termination but to the theme of the perfect. The 7 
probably stands for an older δὲ, as tutudis-ti=tutudis-tei. The 
length of the ὦ was perhaps adopted in analogy to the long ὁ of 
the 1st person (vide infra). The imperative in -d/z is lost, but 
the emphatic imperative in -¢o(d), Ved. -tdét, preserves the original 
ἔα in a very primitive form. In Latin, as in Greek, the common 
suffix is -s=-s2, e.g. é=tes-s and ‘ed-s, prim. as-si, root as (to 
be) and ad-sz, root ad (to eat), vehi-s, prim. vagha-si ; optative 
present sié-s, prim. as-yd-s. 

The Gothic has -¢ for -ἔα, 6. ¢. vdis-t, prim. vivdid-ta; simple per- 
fect nam-t, root nam (to take), prim. xandm-ta. But the common. 
primary suffix is, as in Greek and Latin, -s=prim. -si, 6. g. vigi-s, 
prim. vagha-si ; is (thou art)=7s-s, prim. as-si ; also in the com- 
pound perfect, as nas-i-de-s, hab-ai-de-s, salb-6-de-s. The secon- 
dary suffix is -s=prim. -s, 6. g. vigai-s, prim. vaghai-s. Specially 
to be noticed is the rule according to which in Gothic a dental 
(d, t, th) which precedes the terminational -¢ of the 2nd pers. 
sing. of the perfect is changed into the sibilant -s, e.g. edzs-t 
for vdit-t (οἶσθα), més-t for médt-t (debes), gas-t for gap-t, perf. of 
qtpan (to say). Thus the δέ gradually came to be considered 
the termination of the 2nd person, and invaded other verbs, e. g. 

ΒΡ 
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the Gothic sai-sé-st mstead of a regular tsai-s6-t, root sa (to sow,) 
and finally it usurped the position of the older -s and -¢ in both 
the present and the perfect tense in all Teutonic languages, a 
fact we shall have to notice hereafter. This perfect in δέ may 
well be taken as an analogy to the Greek perfect in -σθα. 


2nd PERSON PLURAL. 


The primitive suffix is -/asi, which consists of two roots, 
namely ta=tva and si=ti=tva; whence -tasi = ἔνα + ἔνα, and 
means ‘thou and thou,’ that is, ‘ye.’ In Sanskrit it is repre- 
sented by the primary -‘ha and the secondary -Za, e.g. present 
indic. bhara-tha, imperf. a-bhara-ta. The perfect has lost the 
consonant of the termination ; hence Jabhra for babhar-a, for bab- 
har-ta, for babhar-tasi. The Greek verb has -re throughout, as 
φέρε-τε, ἔσ-τε, φέροι-τε; the Latin -tis = tsi = tasi, e.g. es-tis, 
ama-tis, amaba-tis, tetigis-tis. The imperative in -¢ofe contains 
more distinctly even than the Ved. -¢é¢ twice the pronominal 
base ἔνα; the imperative in -¢e is, like the Greek -re and the 
Sanskrit -¢a, a shortened form. The Gothic has -ἰ throughout, 
which is the remainder of an older -tha =-ta, e.g. present 
indicative vigai-th, optative vigai-th, perfect indicative végu-th, 
root vag (to move). 


2nd Person DUAL. 


The suffix in Sanskrit is -thas, perf. -athus (-thus a weakened 
form of -thas?); secondary suffix -tam; which in Greek are 
represented by -rov, in Gothic by -¢s (¢ preceding 8 resists 
Grimm’s law), 6. g. present indic. datra-ts, optative datrai-ts, 
perf. indic. éru-ts, optative bérei-ts. The -ts=prim. -ta8, -tasi. 


3rd Person SINGULAR. 


The primitive -¢a is a demonstrative root; as a verbal termi- 
nation we find it weakened into -¢2, secondary -/, e.g. present 
indic. as-t2 (est), vagha-ti (vehit), optative as-yd-t (siet, sit), 
eaghai-t (vehat). The imperative suffix 15 fata, whence the Ved. 
tat, the Lat. ¢o(d), and the Gr. τω(τ) The Sanskrit perfect 
suffix is -ὰ for -¢a, as babhar-a for tbabhar-ta ; the primary suffix 
-4i in as-ti, bhara-i1; the secondary -¢ in bharé-t, syé-t. The 
Ved. imperative ends in ¢é@/=fa-ta. Greek has in the perf. «= 
Sanskrit a for -fa, e.g. AéAour-e=rirdik-a for rirdik-ta. But the 
primary suffix -τι Ξε -ξα is preserved in éo-r/, and in the Dor. τίθη-τι ; 
ot for re in τίθη-σι and the Homeric subjunctive ἔχη-σι, AdBy-or. 
But the s of σι 15 commonly dropped after the thematic vowel, 
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as φέρει, φέρῃ for ἴφερεσι, *hepy-or. The secondary -7 is dropped 
everywhere, as in é-epe-(t), φεροι-(τ). The imperative suffix 
-Tw='to-T=ta-ta. The Latin has -¢ for -¢2 throughout, e. g. 
-es-t, era-t, dedi-t. The to of the imperative is like the Greek 
for ¢o-d, prim. ¢a-ta, as vehi-to, Sansk. vaha-tét. The primary 
suffix in Gothic is -(h=-ti, e.g. vigi-th, prim. vagha-ti; -t only 
in is-¢ (est), where the ¢ is preserved on account of the preced- 
ing 8; the secondary suffix -¢ is always dropped, hence optative 
vigai, prim. vaghai-t. The perfect has lost its primitive final ἃ 
which stood for ¢a, as in bar for δάγα, prim. babhar-(t)a. 


3rd Person PLuRAt. 


The primitive suffix av-tz, after vowels -n-tz, secondary -ant, 
after vowels -vt, contains two roots, fi=¢a, a demonstrative 
which we have already met in the formation of the 3rd person 
singular, and az, a demonstrative root from which is derived 
the pronominal base eza- (comp. the comparative an-tara, Goth. 
an-thar, Germ. an-der, our other). The termination anti, there- 
fore, means ‘this and this,’ ‘ that and that,’ ‘he and he,’ that is, 
‘they.’ Sansk. -antz, -nti, 6. g. s-anti (sunt), bhara-nti (ferunt) ; 
secondary -ant, -nt, which according to Sanskrit phonetic laws 
may appear as -az and -ws. Imperative -antu, -utu, emphatic Ved. 
-ntét. Gr. -avti, -ντι, e.g. €-aou(Lon.), that is, as-antz, root ec=as 
(to be); φέρουσι: φέρο-ντι (Dor.); perf. λελοιπ-ᾶσι, prim. rirdik- 
anti. Secondary suffix -ev, -v, prim. -ant, -nt, as optative φέροι-εν ; 
imperf. é-pep-ov; imperative -vtw-y, Dor. -vrw = Ved. x-tét. 
The final ν is an inorganic addition. More primitive in its form 
is the Latin -zt=-nti, e.g. vehu-nt, old form tveho-nti, prim. 
vagha-nti ; but in sunt=tes-onti, prim. as-anti, the suffix -antz 
comes once to appearance. The imperative in -xto, as vehu-nto, 
prim. vagha-ntét. In Gothic the primary suffix is -ind=anti, 
-nd = -nti, e.g. s-ind (sunt) = 's-antz, prim. as-anti; viga-nd 
(vehunt), prim. vagha-nti; the secondary suffix - for -vt, and 
even the x must be supported by a final a, e. g. optative present 
vigai-n-a' for vigai-n from vaghai-nt. 


3rd Person DvALt. 


Like the 2nd person it has as primary suffix -/as7, as secondary 
-tas ; but on account of its total absence in Gothic and the other 
Teutonic languages it requires no further notice on our part. 


1 Scherer’s view of this point has already been mentioned, p. 368, foot-note. 
Bb 2 
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THE PERSONS OF THE VERB IN THE TEUTONIC 
LANGUAGES. 


1st Person SINGULAR. 


The suffix m:=ma of the primitive language is, as in Gothic, 
preserved in the termination -m in the Old Teutonic, and as -z 
in some of the Modern Teutonic languages; among tlie latter, 
English alone shows the primitive -m. It occurs chiefly in the 
various forms of the verb ‘to be;’ thus from the root as (to be) 
we have the Goth. i-m (= '1s-mi = as-m1), the Ὁ. N. e-m 
(==ter-m =*28-mi=as-mt), the A.S. eo-m (=*teor-m="1s-m1=as- 
mt), whence the Engl. am; from the root bu=prim. ddu (to be) 
there is the O. H. Germ. pi-m (comp. Sansk. dhav-d-mz), the 
O.S. diu-m, the O. Fris. de-m, the A. 8S. deo-m, M. Dutch de-m, but 
Middle and New High Germ. 7-n, and following their analogy 
N. Dutch de-n. These are the only forms in which all the Teu- 
tonic languages have preserved the primitive suffix; but there 
are a few other words with the termination -m in which Old 
High German appears more primitive than Gothic, namely 
tuo-m (I do), also in the O. 8. dé-m, dé-n ; ga-m (I go), std-m (1 
stand)!. The derivative themes in δ and 6, perhaps following 
the analogy of the mentioned verbs, also take in Old High Ger- 
man the suffix - in the 1st sing., as hapé-m, salbd-m. 


rst Person PLURAL. 


The primitive suffix -masi appears in its completest form in 
the Old High German -més, while Gothic and Old Norse 
have reduced it to a single -m, which m the Middle and New 
High German and Dutch have converted into 2, while the Saxon 
dialects have dropped this termination altogether and put in its 
stead, Old Saxon that of the 3rd, Anglo-Saxon that of the and 
person plural; 6. g. O. H. Germ. jind-a-més, Goth. jinp-a-m, 
O.N. jfinn-u-m, Germ. find-e-n, Ο. 5. find-a-d, A. 5. find-a-8, by 
the side of which we have the uninflected plural in the Engl. we 
jind. In the preterite and subjunctive the Saxon dialects adopt 
le the 1st person the termination - of the 3rd person plural, 

e.g. Old Saxon subjunctive jfind-a-n, preterite fund-u-n, Anglo- 
Saxon subjunctive jind-e-n, preterite Jund-o-n. From this fact 
we may perhaps explain a curious phenomenon which we observe 
in Early English. It is this,—that in Layamon we find the plural 
throughout formed with the termination -#, in the Ormulum 


1 Compare gedé-m, do-am, gesea-m, geseo-m (1 see) in the Durham Book. 
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commonly with the termination -ez, or -v!, while in Old English 
again the former, in Middle English the latter predominates, 
until New English discards them both, though at the dawn of 
our modern period -ez was still in favour. The form in -¢4 and 
that in -z were kept distinct in Anglo-Saxon; but both were often 
dropped when the pronoun succeeded the verb, as ‘ne gd ge’ for 
gad, ‘wit ete we’ for eten. The subjunctive rarely had any 
termination in Old English, and even the indicative drops the 
ending not unfrequently, as ‘we salle’ for kalleth, ‘thei luf” for 
lufeth. From all this it becomes evident that at an early period 
a confusion set in, which was finally solved by the total dismissal 
of all terminations in the subjunctive as well as in the indicative 
plural. 


2nd PERSON SINGULAR. 


The primitive suffix -¢i and its representative -s: appear in 
the Old Teutonic languages in the present tense originally as -s, 
in the perfect as -¢. Thus in the present tense Old High Ger- 
man has, like Gothic, -s; e.g. O. H.Germ., O.S., and Goth. 
hilp-i-s, Goth. hab-ai-s, O.H.Germ. hap-é-s, even A.S. hdfe-s 
(thou hast), though in the last-mentioned dialect this form 15 
rare, and occurs chiefly when the verb is succeeded by a pro- 
noun, as spreces pu (loqueris), /eornas pu (discis), and in contrac- 
tions between verb and pronoun as gesiistu (vides), cuedestu 
(dicis). The Old Norse, and Swedish and Danish also, have the 
termination -s, but in the favourite shape of 7. In a few words, 
however, all the Teutonic languages prefer the still more ancient 
suffix -¢ to its modified form -s. This takes place chiefly in the 
verbs commonly called Preterito-Presentia, which have the 
form of the perfect though the meaning of the present (comp. 
Gr. οἶδα, Lat. meminz). Thus Goth. han-t (potes), parf-t (eges), 
skal-t (debes), mag-t (potes), &e.; O. H.Germ. dar/-t, scal-t, 
mag-t, but can-st for tcan-¢ (vide infra); Ο. 5. tharf-t, scal-t, 
mah-t, but can-st, far-man-st; A.S. pearf-t, but can-st, ge- 
man~st, dear-st ; O. Fris. skila, skal-t. Though the verb ‘will’ 
often ends in a vowel in the 2nd singular, it also has the form 
wil-t in the Old Teutonic dialects: M.H. Germ. sol-t, darf-t, 
wil-t. Among the Modern Teutonic dialects English has pre- 
served the ancient forms shal-t, wil-t, while Modern German has 
given way to the corruption into st, hann-st, will-st, soll-st, &c. 
The regular suffix of the perfect and singular was -¢, which 
however we find intact only in Gothic and Old Norse, while 
Old High German, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Fristan 


1 The Ormulum has christnepp and christnenn. 
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have the vocalic termination ἢ, or weakened 6. Some gram- 
marians consider this 2 or e as having come over together with 
the plural Ablaut from the subjunctive, others take it as the 
connective vowel which remained behind after the termination 
had been dropped. This termination is greatly modified by 
a law which we have already mentioned under Gothic, and 
according to which the stem of a verb ending in a dental 
changed this dental into s before the termination -¢ of the per- 
fect. Thus the Gothic gas-¢ for gap-t, and in the preterito- 
presentia mds-¢ for mét-t, vais-t for vait-t. Now in imita- 
tion of these forms Old High German has already the form 
can-s-t, where the stem does not end in a dental, but the s has 
simply been interpolated, and thus the present tense, following 
the analogy of the preterito-presentia, adopted s¢ as its regular 
termination in Anglo-Saxon, Old Fnisian, and all the Middle 
and New Teutonic dialects (only Middle Dutch has commonly s). 
While in Gothic and Old High German the compound perfect 
ends in the 2nd singular as the present in -s, the other dialects, 
such as Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, which adopted a vocalie 
termination for the simple perfect, imported the termination -s¢ 
in the compound perfect too, and finally this termination was 
generally adopted in the and sing. present and perfect, indicative 
and subjunctive. 


2nd PERSON PLURAL. 


The primitive suffix -¢asi has been curtailed in the same 
manner as the primitive termination of the 1st plural. It ap- 
pears in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, and Old Norse, as 
-th, in Old High German as -¢, in Old Saxon as -d. In Karly 
English it cither reigns supreme, invading all the persons of the 
plural, or yields, together with the 1st, to the usurpation of the 
termination -2 of the 3rd person. (Compare the 1st and 3rd per- 
son plural.) It 15 peculiar that this τῇ is still preserved in the 
and pers. plur. of the Swedish verb, while it has been dropped 
in the 3rd pers. to which it originally belonged. 


3rd Person SiNGULAR. 


Corresponding to the primitive suffix -fa, Gothic -th, we find 
-th in the Anglo-Saxon and Frisian dialects, -d in the Old Saxon, 
and -¢ in the High German and Datch. The root as (to be) 
forms the 3rd person everywhere by means of the ancient -4, 
which is protected by the preceding s, hence Gothic 28- 2, Germ. 
as-t (he is); the Engl. zs=as has dropped the terminations and 
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is reduced to the simple root. We have irregular forms in the 
Norse and English languages. The Old Norse, and, following 
it, Swedish and Danish, have -7 in the 3rd pers. sing., a termi- 
nation which stands in no relation whatever to the legitimate 
suffix which undoubtedly in Old Norse too was originally -ἰξ, 
perhaps in the form of -6. This suffix, however, was at a very 
early period expelled and its place taken by that of the 2nd pers. 
sing., where we find, in accordance to Old Norse phonetic laws, 
-r for -8, which -7 took possession of the 3rd pers. sing. as well. 

A peculiar course was adopted in Modern English, where 
the primitive -¢/ (though still used in poetry) had to give way 
to a new comer in the shape of -s. This s has no legiti- 
mate claim whatever to its position, and it is very difficult to 
account for its introduction. It makes its appearance in the 
Durham Book already, where we find forms such as forgefes, 
does, singes, geheres; Layamon and the Ormulum refuse it ad- 
mittance. In Old English it is used side by side with -: 
Chaucer himself applies -¢/ exclusively, but the scribes of the 
Northern Strother he makes to use the form in 8, as it gas, 
falles, has. In Modern English Ben Jonson still prefers the 
-th, but Shakespeare the -s, while Spenser uses either one or the 
other on rhythmical and euphonic grounds. Some suppose this 
8 to be the result of Norse influence and the representative of the 
Old Norse -r in the 3rd (or 2nd) pers. sing., others take it to 
be merely a corruption of the original Anglo-Saxon termination 
-th. The former opinion can hardly be maintained when we 
consider that Old Norse forms, where they are imported at the 
expense of native elements, are taken in ‘ready made,’ not in 
their primitive shape. When the Norsemen came into contact 
with the Saxons they had no doubt lost all consciousness of the 
fact that the -r of the 3rd person of their verb was originally s, 
converted according to the law of rhotacism!. We consider it 
far more likely that the terminational s originated in a corrup- 
tion of the legitimate ¢4, first in pronunciation. It is a well- 
known fact that foreigners who have not made themselves 
masters of English orthoepy always pronounce the ἐδ, especially 
at the end of words, more or less hike 8, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the introduction of s was a kind of 
accommodation the natives made to foreign weakness, s being 
the nearest approximation which a Norman, for instance, could 
make to the sound of ἐδ. 


1 Concerning the conversion of 8 into r (Rhotacism), see the phonetic laws under 


the respective consonants. 
2 Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language, &c., p. 216. 
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3rd Person PLURAL. 


The primitive -anti, -nti, appears only in the Gothic -zd, -nd, 
and the Old and Middle High German -z¢; in all the other 
dialects it has been lost. But the secondary suffix -z, which in 
Gothic and Old High German already was used for the present 
subjunctive and the perfect indicative and subjunctive, we find 
again 1n all the other dialects, not only for the 3rd person, but 
forming: the plural throughout. In Early English it often con- 
tested the place with the legitimate ¢ in the present indicative, 
and so successfully that at the dawn of our modern period it 
resisted the levelling tendencies of the age, until 1t shared the 
fate of most inflexions and disappeared together with the other 
terminations of the plural. Modern German supplanted the pri- 
mitive -27, which was still used in Middle High German by 
the secondary suffix -z, which we find also in Modern Dutch ; 
Swedish and Danish have, like English, dropped the termination, 
which in Old Norse had already been vocalized, in the present 
indicative into a, perfect u, subjunctive 2. 


Tut DUAL. 


The different persons of the dual do not claim any further 
exposition here, because they appear in Gothic only, and have so 
far already received our attention elsewhere. 


THE PERSONS OF THE MEDIUM OR MIDDLE 
VOICE. 


The primitive medial forms we find in none of the Teutonic 
languages, save the Gothic, and we shall therefore consider them 
so far only as they occur in the mentioned language. The per- 
sonal terminations of the medium arose from the respective pro- 
nominal root being twice added to the verbal theme. These 
compound terminations were, for the singular 1st -md@m, and 
-sési, 3rd -tdti; 3rd plur. -ntanti. Derived from these primitive 
forms were -mai, -sat, -tai, -ntai, as preserved in the Sanskrit 
subjunctive, and the Greek terminations -μαι, -σαι, -ται, -νται. 


1st SINGULAR. 


This form is wanting in Gothic, and is replaced by that of the 
3rd person, a defect which shows that at the time when Ulfila 
translated the Bible the medial form had in Gothic also begun 
to collapse. 
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2nd SINGULAR. 


Primary suffix -za for -sai, 6. g. batra-za=Gr. φέρε-σαι, Sansk. 
bhara-sé, prim. bhara-sa(s\i. Secondary -zau, e.g. batrai-zau. 
The latter suffix seems to stand for a more ancient sém, in the 
same manner as Ist sing. optative perfect dér-jau for a more 
ancient ddr-yam, so that sdém comes from sa, as Sansk. -tdém 
(3rd sing. imperative medial) from éa. 


3rd SINGULAR. 


Primary suffix -da=-tai, e.g. batra-da=Gr. φέρε-ται ; prim. 
bhara-ta(t)i. Secondary -dau=tém (comp. 2nd sing. wau= shi), 
e. 2. optative batrai-dau, prim. bharai-tdém ; imperative batra-dau, 
Sansk. bhara-tém. 


3rd PLURAL. 


Primary suffix -nda = -ntai, e.g. batra-nda = Gr. φέρο-νται, 
Sansk. bhara-nté, prim. bhara-nta(nt)t. Secondary -ndau=-ntdm 
(comp. 2nd and 3rd sing.), e.g. optative present daérai-ndau, 
prim. bharai-ntdm ; imperative batra-ndau, Sansk. bhara-ntam. 


Ist and 2nd PLURAL. 


Wanting in Gothic, and replaced by the 3rd plural which we 
have just examined. 


FORMATION OF THE MODI (MOODS). 


The mood-suffix is placed between the verbal theme and the 
personal termination. The indicative and imperative have no 
mood-suffix, and are therefore, strictly speaking, no modi. The 
imperative is only the vocative form of the personal termination. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moon. 


The theme of the subjunctive mood is formed by means of the 
demonstrative suffix -a-, which, where an a belonging to the 
temporal theme precedes, is contracted with it into ὦ ; 6. g. prim. 
present theme d/ara-, subjunctive theme b/ara-a-=bhard-. Thus 
Latin vehd-m, vehd-s, vehé-t for *veha-a-m, &c. (the short vowel 
of the Latin subjunctive is a correption of a later date); Gr. 
φέρω, pépy-s = φερη-σι, φέρῃ = φερη-τι. The subjunctive mood 
being totally absent in the North-European languages (‘Teutonic 
and Slavonic), we need not submit it to a detailed discussion. 
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Tue OptativE Moop. 


The theme of the optative mood is formed with the suffix -ya-, 
commonly gradated into -γά-, which also yields the base of the 
relative pronoun. If it succeeds upon a temporal theme ending 
in a, the suffix is weakened into 7. The optative throughout 
has the secondary personal suffixes. Examples :— Primitive 
theme as, Sansk. as, Gr. ἐσ, Lat. es, Goth. 2s—hence present 
optative ist sing. prim. as-yd-m, Sansk. s-yd-m, Gr. εἴην τε ἐσ - 
ψη-μ, Lat. sim= s-ie-m, Goth. sijau =*s-ija-m =11s-ya-m. The 
primitive theme as-ya- is in Gothic extended into as-zy-a-, hence 
sija-, which form is treated as a theme in ὦ and assumes the 
usual personal terminations of the optative, as 2nd pers. syazs, 
grd syaz. ist plur. prim. as-yd-mas, Sansk. s-yd-ma, Goth. 
sy-u-m. Theme prim. dhara-, Sansk. bhara-, Gr. φέρε-, Goth. 
batra-; hence present optative ist sing. prim. dhara-i-m, Sansk. 
bharé-ya-m, Gr. φέρο-ι-μι(ν), Goth. batran='bira-i-m. 2nd sing. 
prim. dhara-i-s, Sansk. bharé-s, Gr. φέρο-ι-ς, Goth. batra-i-s. 
Thus then we have in the Gothic optative present the optative 
form in 2, because the present theme ends in a; but the perfect 
theme ending in the final of the root, the optative perfect is 
formed by means of the suffix -ya-; e.g. perfect theme δέν} (of 
bar, to bear), perfect optative Ist sing. bérja-u, prim. bhabhar- 
ya-m, 2nd sing. bér-ei-s, prim. bhabhdr-ya-s. 


THE MODI IN THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


The optative in the Teutonic languages, which is commonly 
called conjunctive or subjunctive, is formed on the same rules as 
the Gothic, or, we had perhaps better say, derived from a primi- 
tive Teutonic form to which the Gothic bears the closest resem- 
blance. It is, in most of the Teutonic dialects, ancient and 
modern, and in its greatest integrity, preserved in the root as 
(to be), which invariably supplies the present subjunctive, except 
in the Modern Norse languages, and in Early and Modern 
English. The subjunctive theme.or stem is in Old High Ger- 
man and all the Low German dialects s7, in Old Frisian and Old 
Norse sé, which may be explained by reference to the Gothic. 
The w of the Gothic szjau being dropped, the remainder appears 
in a contracted form in the s and sé of the other dialects, the 
former presupposing perhaps the vocalization of the Gothic si 
into siz and hence 87, and the latter the elision of the 7 in Gothic 
sya, thus producing sta and hence sé. Thus then we have in 
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the 1st and 3rd sing. of the present subjunctive the O. H. 
Germ., O.S., A.S., M.H. Germ., M. Dutch, N. Dutch s7; the 
O. Fris. and O.N. sé; the N.H. Germ. sez (N. H. Germ. δὲ: 
M. H. Germ. ὅ), the other persons being only modified by the 
personal terminations in several of the dialects mentioned. In 
late Saxon (Layamon and the Ormulum) the subjunctive δὲ is 
gradually supplanted by the subjunctive beo of the root bhu, 
which existed in Anglo-Saxon already, and which in the shape 
of be became the sole form of the present subjunctive in Old 
Engtish, and remained so in Middle English and New English. 

The subjunctive of other verbs forms its theme in the present 
tense by means of δ (Old Saxon 4), in the perfect by means of 7. 
These thematic vowels may again be explained by a reference to 
the Gothic. Take the Gothic present theme δαΐγα- which in 
the optative yields the form datrau=tbira-i-m, 2nd batra-i-s, the 
suffix ya being weakened to ὁ on account of the preceding a of 
the theme. ‘The thematic a and the suffixed ὁ combine in Old 
High German and other dialects to produce the form ¢, e.g. 
and sing. Jér-é-s, a contraction which corresponds to that in the 
Sanskrit dhar-é-s compared to the prim. bhara-i-s. The Old 
Saxon a which stands in the place of the δ was undoubtedly 
originally long, a length which was lost in the course of time, 
just as it was in Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, Old Norse, and the 
New Teutonic dialects, where it can no longer be distinguished 
from the thematic 6; so that in the Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, 
jind-e, the Old Norse jind-2, we may simply see the thematic 
form (ὦ weakened to 6 or 2), or the e (¢) may be considered as 
the correption of the optative @(=a-+7) which we still find in 
Old High German. Thus again in Middle High German the 
subjunctive and indicative forms are identical; in New High 
German a distinction is kept up in so far as the ein the sub- 
junctive termination may not suffer syncope, as indicative du 
sag-st, but subjunctive du sage-st, where the thematic 6 (=a) 15 
preserved. 

The vowel of the perfect subjunctive theme is 7 in Old High 
German, Old Saxon, and Old Norse, the length being preserved 
only in the former two dialects; the ὦ is flattened to 6 in Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Frisian as well as in the Modern Teutonic dia- 
lects, if they have preserved any vowel at all. The Old High 
German 7 corresponds to the Gothic ¢1, and the Gothic e to 
the primitive -ya-; hence we have for the Gothic 2nd sing. 
Junth-ei-s, the Ο. H.Germ. fund-i-s, O. 8. fund-i-s, O.N. fynn-i-r, 


1 Compare the Table of Gradations, p. 24. 
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A.S. and O. Fris. fund-e, N. H. Germ. fand-e-st. In these forms 
of the preterite the ὁ or e cannot be considered to be the weak- 
ened thematic a, because all the Old Teutonic dialects rejected 
the a of the present theme in the perfect, as Gothic present sé2/a, 
baira, hilpa, finda, perf. stal, bar, halp, fand, a practice kept up 
in the Modern Germ. stéle, helfe, finde, perf. stdl, half, fand. 
The vowel then which is added in the perfect subjunctive in 
ancient and modern dialects must be the representative of the 
primitive optative suffix -ya. 


TEMPORA (TENSES). 


FoRMATION OF THE PRESENT THEME. 


What we call the Present Tense in the Aryan languages com- 
prises a number of formations morphologically distinct one from 
another. These different forms must originally have had dif- 
ferent significations as well; for, as Schleicher rightly observes, 
a difference of form without a difference in the meaning is alto- 
gether inconceivable. We find, moreover, in the extant lan- 
guages occasionally different functions performed by the different 
themes of the present tense, though it is true that this variety 
of functions has mostly disappeared, while a variety of forma- 
tions remained. 

The personal terminations are added to the theme in such a 
manner that the indicative and subjunctive assume primary, the 
optative secondary, suffixes ἢ, 

In the subsequent list we enumerate those themes only which 
Gothic has in common with the cognate languages. 


I. The theme consists of the simple pure root. 


The personal terminations are suffixed directly to the root 
without any connective vowel, or consonant, or combination of 
such. 

Primitive. oot as (to be), ist sing. as-mi, and as-si, 3rd 
as-ti ; 1st plur. as-masz ; subjunctive Ist sing. as-d-mi; optative 
Ist sing. as-ya-m. 

Sanskrit. 3rd sing. as-tz, 1st plur. s-masi for tas-masi. Root 
ad (to eat), Ist sing. ad-mi, 2nd at-si=ad-si ; 1st plur. ad-masi. 

Greek. Root ἐσ (to be), Ist sing. εἰ-μίξε ἐσ-μι, 3rd sing. ἐσ-τί; 
ist ρίαν. éo-pev. 

Latin. Root es (to be), ist sing. swm=t*es-u-m='es-mi, 3rd 


1 See the chapter on Roots and Themes, p. 166 sqq. 
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sing. es-¢; 2nd plur. es-tis, 1st. plur. s-u-mus, =‘ es-u-mus=' 68-- 
mus, prim. as-mas?. 

Root ed (to eat), 3rd sing. es-¢ from ed-(t)7; in the same 
manner es-tis, &c. But edo, edimus belong to the themes of 
Class II. In their extant form s¢a-t¢ and da-¢ belong to Class I, 
though originally to Class IV. (Comp. Sanskrit and Greek, 
Class IV.) 


II. 70 the simple pure root 1s added the suffix -a-. 


This formation probably occurs only with roots which have 
the radical a. The suffix a of the theme, that is, the final, a has 
gradation in the 1st singular and plural}. 

Primitive. Root dhar (to bear); present theme dhar-a, Ist 
sing. bhar-d-mi, 2nd bhar-a-si; ist subjunctive bhar-a-d-mi, 
hence bhar-d-mi ; optative 1st bhkara-i-m. In the same manner 
are formed the present themes pat-a-, root pat (to fly, to fall); 
vart-a-, root vart (to turn). To this formation belong most of 
the derivative verbal themes, especially those in -aya-, e.g. 
theme viad-aya- (to make known), root vid (to know), Ist sing. 
vaid-ayd-mi. 

Sanskrit. Root ἐμά (to strike), present theme ¢udd-, 1st sing. 
tudd-mi, 1st plur. tudd-masi. Root bhar, present theme bhara-, 
ist sing. bhard-mi. Derivative verbs in -aya-, 6. g. root vid, 
present theme védaya- (to make known), 1st sing. védayd-m. 

Greek. Root φέρ (to bear), present theme gepe-, φερο-, ist 
sing. φέρ-ω(-μι), Ist plur. @ep-o-wev. Derivative verbs in -aya-: 
nominal theme ¢gopo-, verbal theme dop-eyo-, tst plur. φεροῦμεν 

Ξε hop-eyo-pev, prim. bhar-aya-masi ; nominal theme τιμὴ, verbal 
theme tip-ayo-, Ist plur. τιμῶμεν Ξε τιμαψο-μεν. 

Latin. Root ves, prim. vagh (to move, convey), theme veh-7-, 
Ist sing. veho=t vehO-mi, prim. vaghd-mi ; vehi-t, prim. vag ha-ti, 
Ist plur. vehi-mus, prim. vaghdé-masi. (Conjugation i in -ére.) In 
Latin and Greek the 1st plur. differs from that of the preceding 
languages in not having the gradation of ve suffix -a-. The de- 
rivative suffix -aya- is represented by 6, 4, d, as monétis, *moneitis 
= 'tmon-eyi-lis, prim. mdn-aya-tast. (Cot κω μοὶ in -aré, -ére, 
-ἶγ6. 

esis The formations in -a- are very frequent in Gothic, 
chiefly with primary themes*. The radical a is with few excep- 
tions weakened to ἡ. It is not weakened in 1st sing. fara=/fard, 
prim. fard-mi, root far (to go); graba-, root grab (to dig); slaha-, 
root slah (to slay); valda-, root vald (to govern). It is weakened 


1 Gradation of vowels, p. 22 sqq. 
* Concerning primary and secondary themes, see pp. 167, 168. 
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to ὁ in giba-, root gab (to give); brika-, root brak (to break) ; 
hilpa-, root halp (to help) ;—weakened to w in ¢ruda- (perf. trap, 
plur. ¢7é-dum), root trad (to kick). To the themes in -a- belong 
also the verbs with gradated radical (commonly second gradation, 
and the gradation remaining throughout), e.g. Adita-, to be 
ealled (O. Engl. to hight, Germ. heiffen) ; Zvopa-, to boast; /éa-, 
to let; slépa-, to sleep; stduta-, pereutere (Germ. stofen). ‘The 
final a of the theme is treated according to the primitive law ; so 
that corresponding to the ὦ in the primitive language we have ὦ 
in Gothic, corresponding to the short ὦ in the primitive we have 
the weakened form ὁ in the Gothic language: 6. g. 1st sing. viga 
for twigd, prim. vaghd-mi; and vigis for tvigi-si, prim. vagha-si ; 
Ist plur. vigam for vigd-mas(?), prim. vaghé-masi; 2nd vigith for 
igi-pis(?), prim. vagha-tasi ; 3rd viga-nd for viga-ndi, prim. 
vagha-nti. In the 3rd plural the ὦ is preserved by two succeed- 
ing’ consonants of the termination. ‘The 1st dual wigs arises 
from vigaas, viga-vas (Goth. a+a=46), prim. vaghd-vasi ; the 2nd 
dual viga-ts seems as if it were derived from a more primitive 
form with the thematic vowel gradated or lengthened. 

The primitive -aya-, used for the formation of derivative verbs, 
appears in Gothic in three distinct forms: (1) the first ὦ dropped, 
ja; (2) the γ of aya dropped, makes a+a=6; (3) the final a 
dropped, az. 

1. The verbs in ya (corresponding to the Latin in 7) form the 
present theme in ja, 72, or ei, and all other themes in 7; e.g. 
present theme nasja-, nasji- (to save), perf. theme zasi-, hence 
present Ist sing. xasja, 2nd nasjis, st plur. nasjam, &c., perf. 1st 
sing. nasida. Instead of 2} we have δὲ after a long radical, e. g. 
theme sé/ja-, 2nd sing. sdkeis, but the combination ja always 
remains intact, as 1st sing. sédya, 1st plur. sékjam. 

2. Verbs in δ΄ (=prim. @) can easily be traced to nominal 
themes from which they are derived; thus from theme J/ezha-, 
adj. ga-leiks (similar, like), we get ist sing. ga-leiké (compare 
Germ. ver-gleiche), 3rd sing. ga-leikép, ist plur. ga-leikém for 
"letka-ja-mi, *leika-ja-ti, *leika-jd-masi ; from fiska-, fisks (fish), 
grd sing. fiskép (piscatur). In deikajdmi the 7 was dropped first, 
and a+a make 6. 

3. The verbs in az (= Latin é, Greek ce) for the primitive -aya- 
have this derivative form only in the 2nd and 3rd sing. and 2nd 
plur., and in the perfect ; but in all other persons of the present, 
and in the optative of the present throughout, they assume the 
form of primary themes, so that they have always two themes, one 
for the former, another for the latter forms ; 6. ρ'. the theme habai-, 
of the root ab (to have), makes and sing. Aabai-s, 3rd habai-p, 
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and plur. habai-p, perf. habai-da; the theme haba- forms Ist 
plur. Laba-m, 3rd haba-nd. 


Ill. The root has first gradation and takes the suffix -a-. 


Primitive. Root dik (to show), present theme dazka ; root 
bhug (to bend), bhauga-; root sru (to flow), srava-. 

Sanskrit. Root budd (to know), 3rd sing. bédha-tz, 1st plur. 

Odhd-mas. 

Greek. This formation very frequent. Root vy (to flee), 
present theme φευγ-ε, d@evy-o-, plur. pedy-o-pev, φεύγ-ε-τε ; root 
Aim (to leave), theme λειπ-ε, λειπ-ο, plur. λείπτοτμεν, AEiT-E-TE ; 
root Aad (to be hid), theme ληθ-ο-, 1st plur. λήθο-μεν. 

Latin. Root duc (to lead), theme duc-2=douc-1-, prim. dauk-a-, 
grd sing. douc-i-t. Thus also dic-1-t=deie-i-t, root die (to say) ; 
fid--t=feid-i-t, root fid (to trust). 

Gothic, This formation occurs regularly with primary themes, 
containing the radical ὁ or wu, e.g. root gut (to pour), Ist sing. 
giuta, 2nd giuti-s; part. pret. pass. gut-ans ; root grip (to seize, 
gripe), Ist sing. greipa, 2nd greipi-s, part. pret. pass. grip-ans. 


IV. The root is reduplicated, and, if ending in a vowel, assumes 
first gradation. 'The gradation is subject to the same rules as 
under IT. 


Primitive. Root da, present theme da-ddé, Ist sing. da-dé-mi, 
and da-dé-si, τοῦ plur. da-dé-masi, subjunctive Ist sing. da-da- 
d-m1, optative da-da-yd-m ; root dha (to put, to set, to do), pre- 
sent theme dha-dhd- ; root ga (to go), present theme ga-gd-. 

Sanskrit. Root 647 (to fear), 1st sing. b2-b4é-mz ; root da (to 
give), Ist sing. da-dd-mi, 1st plur. da-d-mas ; root dha (to put), 
Ist sing. da-dhdé-mi, 1st plur. da-dh-mas. Peculiar to the two 
last-mentioned verbs is the loss of the thematic @ in the un- 
gradated forms. 

Greek. The vowel of the reduplication is 1; the plural has 
no gradation. Root do (to give), theme 6.-50-, Ist sing. di-d0-p, 
1st plur. δί-δο-μεν ; root ora (to stand), theme ἵσστα- for si-sta-, 
Ist sing. tory-pe, Ist plur. ἵσστα-μεν ; root de (to put), theme 
τι-θε-, Ist sing. τίτθη-μι, Ist plur. τί-θετμεν ; root πλα (to fill), 
Ist sing. πί-μ-πλη-μι; root apa (to burn), ist sing. πί-μ-πρη-μι 
(comp. πλήσω, πλήθω and πρήσω, πρήθω. The two last-men- 
tioned verbs add a nasal to the reduplication, and thus connect 
the themes under V with those under IV. 

Latin. This formation is rare, and recognizable in but few 
fraements, and even in these not without the suffix -a- ; 6. g. giguit 
for ‘gi-gen-i-t, prim. ga-gan-a-ti (comp. yiy(e)vo-pat); root gan 
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(to beget); sestit, 1. 6. s7-sti-t, prim. si-sta-ti, root sta (to stand) ; 
serit, 1. 6. t gi-sict, prim. s-sa-ti, root sa (to sow) ; bi-bi-t, root bz, 
prim. pi, pa (to drink). 

Gothic. This formation is, strictly speaking, wanting in 
Gothic ; for the only fragment this language possesses is a theme 
with the suffix -a-, 1n which, moreover, the reduplicational syl- 
lable is nasalized : Ist sing. gagga, 3rd gaggi-th, from a prim. Ist 
ga-n-g-d-mi, 3rd ga-n-g-a-ti, root ga (to go). In Old High Ger- 
man we find a few more remains of this formation ; namely from 
the root ga (to g0), Ist sing. gd-m, prim. ga-gd-mi, 2nd gd-s, 3rd 
ga- -t, ist plur. gd-més ; from the root sta (to stand), 1st sing. 
std-m, prim. sta-std-mi, and std-s, &e.; root ta (to do), 1st sing. 
tuo-m, prim. dha- dhd-mi ; but these again have lost the reduphi- 
cation, and the gradation crept into the plural too; in their 
extant form therefore they more properly belong to Class I. 


V. To the root is added the suffix -na- and the vowel of the suffix 
gradated in the ist sing. 

Primitive. Root star (to scatter, to strew), Ist sing. star-nd- 
mt, 1st plur. star-na-masi. This suffix, as well as -nz-, are demon- 
strative roots, and occur frequently in the formation of nominal 
themes. 

Sanskrit. Root grabh, grah (to seize), 3rd sing. med. grh- 
na-té, grh-ni- ἴδ; root yu (to jom, jungere), Ist sing. yu-nd-mt, 
Ist plur. yu-ai-mas. na in the ungradated forms 1s weakened 
to -"ἷ. 

Greek. Root δάμ (to tame), theme δάμ-να-, Ist sing. δάμ-νη- 
μι, Ist plur. δάμτνατμεν ; root πέρ (to sell), 1st sing. πέρ-νη-μι. 
This form often occurs in combination with the suffix -ya- (Gr. 
-o-), as ix-vé-o-yat, 1 come. The a of na is treated in the same 
manner as the final of the themes in -a-, 6. g. root πί (to drink), 
theme πί-νε-, πί-νο-, Ist sing. πίνω, 2nd ΕΠ» -ἰς, Ist plur. πίςνο- 
μεν. Almost exclusively peculiar to Greek is the formation of 
the present theme with the suffix -ave-, -avo-, prim. ava, e.g. 
root ix (to come), theme ix-dvo-, Ist plur. ixedsioispaeta root avy, 
αὐξ (to increase) αὐξ-άνο-μεν. If the radical is short, the nasal m 
is inserted between it and the final of the root; e.g. AaB (to 
take), theme Aa-p-8-dvo-, Ist plur. Aa-p-B-dvo-pev. 

Latin. The a of the suffix -za- is treated as the final of the 
themes in -a-. This formation occurs chiefly after vowels and 
roots ending in 7, e.g. root dz (to smear), 3rd sing. di-ni-t ; root 
si (to let), si-ni-t ; root cre, cer (to separate), cer-ni-¢ ; root spre, 
sper (to despise), sper-ni-t. On a more ancient stage of the 
language we find da-n-unt, root da (to give), prodi-n-unt, &e. 
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Gothic, The a of the suffix -za-' is treated as in the cognate 
languages. Exclusively belonging to the present, we find -za- 
only in the theme */riA-na- from the root frah, to ask (Germ. fra- 
gen), in which the a of the root is weakened to 7; Ist sing. 
frath-na, 2nd frath-ni-s, τοῦ plur. frath-na-m, perf. sing. frah, 
plur. /réh-n-u-m. From these present themes there has been 
developed in Gothic a class of derivative verbal themes (with 
passive functions) which gradate this za into 2é in the perfect 
tense, so that we have a theme in -za- for the present, a theme 
in -ηδ- for the perfect, which moreover follows the system of the 
weak conjugation; e.g. present theme veihna- (to be sanctified), 
from veih(a)s (holy). Present sing. 1st verh-na, and veih-ni-s, 
ard veih-ni-th, ist plur. veih-na-m, &e., going exactly as fraihna 
(Latin cerno); but the second theme is veth-ndé-, whence the 
perfect vech-nd-da ; thus also fullnan (to be filled), from fulljjan 
(to fill); axdbundnan (to be loosened), from andbindan (to loosen) ; 
usluknan (to be opened), from uslukan (to open); af-dumbna (to 
be dumb, to be silent), from dwmba (dumb). 


VI. The demonstrative -na- or its shortened form -n- is infired 
to the root rtself before the final consonant. 

Primitive. It is difficult to decide whether this infix occurred 
in the primitive language, though from its occurrence in all the 
cognate languages it would appear that it did. The pronominal 
root -va-, which first was used as a suffix, seems to have gradually 
crept into the root itself and to have become the infix of which 
we now treat, so that to the Latin ju-n-g-i-¢ (root jug, Sansk. 
yuj, to join) corresponds a primitive yu-n-g-a-tz, which originally 
may have been yug-na-ti. This infix also occurs in nominal 
themes, as the Gr. τύ-μ-π-ανο-ν, root rim (to strike); Goth. 
du-m-b-s (dumb), root dub, from which also daué-s (deaf). Com- 
pare also the Goth. ma-na-g-a (many), root mag, prim. magh (to 
grow) with the Lat. mag-nu-s, from a primitive magh-na-, as the 
Gothic from a primitive ma-na-gha-. 

Sanskrit. Root yu (to join), present theme yu-na-j-, yu-n'-j-, 
Ist sing. yu-na-j-mt, Ist plur. yu-n'~j-mas ; root much (to loosen), 
present theme mu-n'-cha-, 1st sing. mu-n-ch-d-mi. 

Greek. This formation is very rare: one example we have 
in odlyyw, root ody (to squeeze), comp. σφίγ-μα, σφιγ-μός. 

1 A near relation to this is the suffix -nu- which Schleicher discards from the 
Teutonic languages ; but Delbrueck (in Deutsche Lautverschiebung, Zacher’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, i. p. 13) recognizes it in Goth. brinnan (to burn), 
where he takes nn as the assimilation of nv, and this mv for nu; drt, the root 


corresponding to a Sansk. bhar. 
ce 
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Latin. Chiefly with roots ending in a consonant; e.g. root 
tag (to touch), ta-n-g-i-t; pag (to fasten), pa-n-g-i-t; fig (to 
form), ji-n-g-i-t ; fud (to pour), fu-n-d-i-t; rup (to break), 
ru-m-p-1-t. 

Gothic. 1st sing. sta-u-da, root stath, stad, an extension of 
the simple root s¢a (to stand); perf. stétk. The form gagga also 
might be mentioned here, if we assume a compound root gag, 
formed by means of reduplication from the simple ga (to go). 
But the explanation given under IV is preferable, because we 
find nasalized roots in Greek and Sanskrit also. To this forma- 
tion belong the following verbs, though they form their perfect 
like the derivative verbs by means of composition; Ist sing. 
brigga, I bring (Goth. gg = 1g, gk = nk; comp. the Greek), 
perf. drah-ta, root brag (the radical is weakened to7z in the pre- 
sent); thagkjya, I think (comp. A. 8. thencan, Germ. denken), 
and thugkja, I opine (comp. A. 8S. thimean, Germ. diinken, 
Engl. me-think-s), perf. thah-ta, thuh-ta, root thak, thuk. In 
the present they have both besides the mfix -v- the suffix -ya. 
(See IT.) 


VII. 70 the root 1s added the suffix -ya-, the a of which is treated 
like that of the themes in -a-. 


Primitive. Root svzd (to sweat), theme svid-ya-, Ist sing. 
svid-yd-mi, 2nd. svid-ya-si, &e., like bhar-d-mt. 

Sanskrit. Root nah (to bind), pres. theme xah-ya-, 3rd sing. 
nah-ya-ti ; root mad (to be mtoxicated), 3rd sing. mdd-ya-ti (with 
the radical gradated). 

Greek. A favourite formation; the ya occurs in various 
modifications. (1) The y of ya remains as7; root da (to divide), 
theme da-1e-, prim. da-ya-, Ist sing. da-to-par; root du (to beget), 
fol. gu-iw. (2) The γ is transplanted as 2 into the preceding 
syllable, that is, into the root, 6. g. root rev (to stretch), Ist sing. 
τείνω for *rev-yw; root Ba, prim. ga (to go), theme Ba-v-yo-, 1st 
sing. Balvw for *Ba-v-yo; root ga, prim. dha (to shine), hence 
with the suffix -2 the root φαν (to appear, to show), ist sing. 
φαίνω for ἴφαν-ψω. In the last two cases we have the suffixes ἡ 
and ya, that is, Class Il and V combined. (3) The y joins the 
final of the root, and this combination appears in the form of ¢ 
or oo; but if the final consonant of the root is A, the y is assimi- 
lated to it; e.g. root 63 (to smell), 1st sing. 6@ for +éd-yo; 
thus also φνλάσσω = ᾿φυλακ-ψω, τάσσω = ἴτακιψω, λίσσομαι = 
Trer-youat, root Aur (to implore), κορυσσὼ = *xopvd-yo; but 
στέλλω = ἴστελτψγω. (4) The y disappears between two vowels, 
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as, @u-w, comp. Aol. φυ-ίω, in which the spirant y 15 vocalized 
into 7. 

Latin. The y of the suffix ya is vocalized into ὁ, but dropped 
where another ἢ succeeds, 6, g. root cap (to take), 1st sing. cap-zo, 
1st plur. cap-i-mus for *cap-yi-mus; in the same manner /ug-io, 
root fug (to flee), aio=tag-yo, root ag (to say). ero for ‘eso, 
tes-10 ; erunt for *es-unt, es-tunt, have dropped the ὁ of the primi- 
tive -ya- before the ὁ and τ᾿ ‘The last two forms assumed in 
Latin, as in other Aryan languages, the meaning of the future— 
a phenomenon which we observe also in the form -ὖο, used as 
the termination of the future, which stands for a more ancient 
Τδῖο, bu-io (comp. Mol. φυ-ίω), root bu, fu, prim. bhu (to be). 
The suffix -ya- occurs in derivative verbs, as statuo for *statuio, 
from a prim. statu-yd-mi, in the same manner as the Gr. μεθύω 
for ἵμεθυιω, prim. madhu-yd-mi ; moneo, prim. mana-yd-mi. 

Gothic. Root /rath (to understand), present theme /rath-ja-, 
Ist sing. frathyja, and frath-ji-s, rst plur. frath-ja-m ; perf. froth; 
thus also 1st sing. kla/ja from the root Alah (to laugh). If the 
root ends with a, ya is changed into 7a, e.g. root sa (to sow). 
Ist sing. sa-2a, 3rd sa-i-th, 1st plur. sa-va-m; prim. Ist sing. 
sa-yd-mi, 3rd sa-ya-ti, Ist plur. sa-yd-masi; in the same manner 
vaia, root va (to breathe, to hlow, Germ. wehen), /aza, root la (to 
scold). Perf. of sa is sdi-sé, of va, vdi-vé, of la, lai-lé6. ΑἸ] these 
are stem-verbs and to be kept distinct from the derivative verbs 


in -aya-. (See Class IT.) 


VIII. Zo the root 1s added the suffix -ta-. 


Sanskrit, and very likely the Primitive language too, did not 
make use of this suffix. 

Greek. A frequent formation; the suffix fa occurs as -re-, 
-ro-, chiefly after labials, e.g. root rum (to strike), 1st plur. τύπ- 
To-pev; pad (to sow), ῥάπ-το-μεν ; πέκ (to comb), πέκ-το-μεν. 

Latin. This formation occurs in but few cases, chiefly where 
the root ends with a guttural; 6. g. nec-ti-t¢ (necto, I bind), 
Sanskrit root πα (nectere); thus also pec-ti-t, flec-ti-t, plec-ti-t. 

Gothic. One single trace of this formation is found in the 
Old High German root flaht, to weave (Germ. flechten). 


cc 2 
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THE FORMATION OF THE PRESENT THEME IN 
THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


I. The theme consists of the simple, pure root. 


To this formation belong, as in Gothic, the present themes of 
the root as, to be, which take the personal terminations without 
any thematic or connective vowel; e.g. A.S. ¢o-m = ‘eor-m, 
Ο. Ν. e-m=ter-m, Goth. i-m='1s-m τς ἴ ἐ8-122, prim. as-mi, Engl. 
a-m; Goth. ts-¢, prim. as-t2, Germ. is-t; Goth., A.S., Germ., 
s-ind (they are) ='#8-ind, prin. as-antz ; O. H. Germ., O.S., sé-s, 
Goth. s7-7a7-s, prim. as-ya-s, optative present of as, to be. In the 
same manner the root δή, prim. é4u, to be, forms in Anglo-Saxon 
the present 1st deo-m, 2nd ὁϊ- δέ, 3rd 7-5, O.S. diu-m, br-st, 
O. Fris. de-m, bi-st, O. H. Germ. pi-m, pi-s, Germ. 67-n, bi-st, 
A.S. ὁή, to dwell, inf. béan, and ὁφ- δέ, 3rd 67-5. To these be- 
long also the O. H. Germ. gd-m, sté-m, tuo-m, A.S. 1st χά, and 
ga-st, 3rd ga-5 ; 1st dé-m, 2nd da-st, &e. (See IV.) 


II. 70 the simple pure root is added the suffix -a-. 


This formation is one of the most frequent in the Teutonic 
languages, occurring In almost all the stem-verbs. As in Gothic 
it weakens the radical a to 2; but the pure radical is preserved 
chiefly in those verbs which gradate the a into ¢ in the perfect; 
hence the root far, to go, has, for its present theme, /ar-a- (perf. 
jor); thus also the present themes scap-a-, create; grab-a-, dig ; 
stand-a-, stand; svar-a-, swear. The radical is weakened to 2 in 
the present themes, Goth. gib-a-, stil-a, hilp-a ; and again the ὁ 
is weakened to 6 in the A.S. stél-e-, hélp-e-, and in all modern 
dialects, e.g. Germ. stél-e-, helf-e-, Dutch stél-e-, help-e-. Other 
modifications of the radical in the different ancient and modern 
dialects are discussed in the chapter which treats on the strong 
conjugations ; but as to the ὦ of the theme we have to mention 
that, as in Gothic, 1t 1s preserved in the ist sing. and 1st and 
3rd plural; weakened into ἢ in the 2nd and 3rd singular. But 
while Gothic weakens it also in the and plur. the other dialects 
preserve the ὦ intact. In the Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, and in 
the modern dialects, the 2 15 further weakened into 6, and in the 
latter the thematic a, where it occurs at all, is represented by 
the weakened form e. 

The themes in -aya- which occur chiefly with the derivative or 
so-called weak verbs may appear in three distinct forms, or as 
three distinct conjugations in Old High German as in Gothie, 
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so that we find themes in ja, δ, and a. In Old High German 
moreover the theme in az forms all the persons of the present, 
while in Gothic if 1s supplanted by the theme in @ im the Ist 
sing. and ist and 3rd plur. Thus then for Goth. haba, hab-a-m, 
hab-a-nd, we have O. H. Germ. hap-é-m, &c., corresponding to a 
Gothic *hab-ai-m, &c. All the other dialects preserve merely the 
two former themes, and the modern Teutonic languages render 
the three forms by the single 6 or drop the thematic vowel alto- 
gether. The combination ja is kept up in most of the old dia- 
lects, but 72 (of the 1st and 2nd sing.) 1s vocalized into 2. We 
give a few forms in the following paradigm for the sake of 


illustration. 
1. In ja. 
Gothic. O. H.Ger. | O.Sax. A.S. | O.Fris. | O.N. 
Pres. Sing. Ist nas-ja  sdh~ja nerju 767-71 ner-je mer-e€ kennt 
2nd nas-ji-s sdk-ci-s | ner-i-3 ner-~A-8 mer-e-st | ner-i-st | kenn-i-r 
3rd nasji-p sdh-ei-p | ner-i-t ner-i-d(t) | ner-e-3 | ner-1-5 | kenn-i-r 


Plur. 1st nas-ja-m sék:-ja-m | ner-ja-més | ner-ja-d | ner-ja-8 | ner-a-d | tel-ju-m 
Susy. Sing. 1st nas-ja-u sédk-ja-w | ner-je ner ja nerze ner-t tel 
PerF. Sing. Ist nas-i-da sék-i-da } ner-~i-ta ner-t-da | ner-e-de | ner-e-de | tel-da 


2. In 6. 


Gothic. | O. H. Ger. | O. Saxon. Anglo-Saxon. O. Fris. OLN. 


Pres, Sing. 1st salbé salp-é-m | scau-d-n | sealf ze (-ige) salv-je kalla 
and salb-d-s | salp-d-s scau-b-s | sealf-a-st salv-a-st | kall-a-r 
3rd salb-d-p | salp-d-t scaw-d-d | sealf-a-d salv-a-th | kall-a-r 

Plur. 1st salb-d-m | salp-d-més | scaw-d-d | sealf-ja-3 (igea-d) | salvza-th | koll-u-m 

Susy. Sing. 1st salb-6 salp-6-e scaw-d sealf-je (-ige) salve kall+ 

Perr. Sing. rst salb-d-da | salp-d-ta | scaw-d-da | sealf-d-de salv-a-de | kall-a-Sa 

8. In ai 


Gothic. O. H. Ger. 


Pres. Sing. Ist hab-a hap-é-m 
and hab-ai-s hap-é-s 
3rd hab-ai-p hap-é-t 


Plur. 1st hab-a-m hap-é-més 
Susy. Sing. Ist hab-au hap-é-e 
Perr. Sing. 1st hab-ai-da | hap-é-ta 
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‘TID. The root has the first gradation, and takes the suffix -a-. 


To this class belong, in the Teutonic languages, all stem-verbs 
which have the radical ὁ or w~; 6. g. Gothic root shen (to shine), 
present Ist sing. skezma, O. H. Germ. scinu, O. 8. skinu, Α. 5. 
scine ; root grip (to seize, gripe), Goth. greipa, O. H. Germ. krifu, 
Ο. 5. gripu, Α. 5. gripe, O. Fris. gripe, O. N. grip; root gut (to 
pour out, fundere), Goth. giuta, O. H. Germ. Aingu, O.S. geutu, 
A.S. gedte; root kus (to choose), Goth. szusa, O. H. Germ. chiusu, 
Ο. 5. kiusu, A.S. cedse, O. Fris. kiuse. 


IV. The root is reduplicated and, 1f ending in a vowel, assumes 
the first gradation. 


We have already remarked that this formation is almost 
totally wanting in Gothic, and we may now add that none of 
the ancient Teutonic dialects has anything more than mere rudi- 
ments or fragments of themes of this class. To these belong 
the O. H. Germ. gd-m, std-m, and tuo-m, of the roots ga (to go), 
sta (to stand), ¢a (to do), which yield the forms Ist sing. gd-m, 
sté-m, tuo-m, from the prim. ga-gd-mi, sta-std-mi, dha-dhd-mi, 
and sing. gd-s, stdé-s, tuo-s, 1st plur. gd-mes, std-mes, two-mes, 
for the prim. ga-ga-masi, sta-sta-masi, dha-dha-masi, the long 
vowel having crept irregularly into the plural too. Here we 
must also mention the A.S. gd, ga-st, φα- δ, plur. gé-3 ; dé-m, 
dé-st, dé-5, plur. dé-5. But, as we said before, these verbs as 
they now are before us belong more properly to Class I. 


V. To the root is added the suffix -na-. 


It occurs in Old High German and the other dialects, except 
Gothic, only in one particular form, 6. g. O. H. Germ. gifregin’ 
th (fando accipio), O.S. fregnan (fando accipere). 


VI. The demonstrative -na- or its shortened form -n- is infixed 
ain the root itself before the final consonant. 


To this class belongs, through extension of the root, the verb 
to stand as 1t occurs in the different dialects, derived from the 
primary root δέω, a secondary root stath, stad, which, with the 
infix, becomes sta-u-d; Goth. standa, perf. stép ; O. H. Germ. 
staniu, stuont; O.S. standu, stéd; A.S. stande, stéd; Engl. I 
stand, I stood. In the same manner we derive from the simple 
root ga, by means of reduplication, the compound root gag, 
which, with the infix -z-, forms the present theme ga-n-g-a in 
the different dialects; from the root drag (to bring) the present 
theme bri-n-g-a- (with the weakening of the radical into 2), in- 
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finitive O. H. Germ., A. 8S. dringan, O. 8. brengjan, O. Fris. 
brenga. Thus we have, by the side of the Goth. /ahan (to catch), 
and hahkan (to hang), in O. H. Germ. and A.S. /a-n-g-an, 
ha-n-g-an ; from the root pak, dak, the Goth. pagkjan=*pa-n- 
k-jan, O. H. Germ, de-n-k-an, O.S. the-n-k-jan, A.S. pe-n-c-an, 
Ο. Ν. pe-n-k-ja, O. Fris. tha-n-k-a or the-n-zja, Germ. de-n-k-en, 
Engl. thi-n-k ; from the root thuk, duk. Goth. pugkjan=* pu-n-k- 
jan, O. H. Germ. du-n-k-an, Ο. 8. thu-n-k-jan, A.S. py-n-c-an, 
O. Fris. thi-n-szja, Germ. dii- n-k-en ; but O. N. pykkja (in nk the 
a assimilated to the 4). 


VII. Zo the root 1s added the suffix ja, prim. ya. 


Verbs belonging to this class are stem-verbs, and must not be 
confounded with the derivative verbs in ja, prim. aya. They 
can easily be kept distinct, because the former take the suffix ja 
only in the present and form the perfect like other stem-verbs, 
the latter preserve the derivative suffix throughout the conjuga- 
tion. In the present tense, of course, both classes are inflected 
alike, so that at first sight it would appear as if the strong verbs 
in ya had adopted something of the weak verbs in ja, wherefore 
Grimm considers them of a mixed character. In Gothic we 
have already mentioned frapjan (to understand, to know), Adah- 
jan (to laugh); we may add Aafjan, to lift (Germ. heben) ; rap- 
jan, to reckon ; skapjan, to create; skapjan, to damage, to scathe 
(Germ. schaden), which make the perf. m ὁ, as trop, hloh, hof, 
ἕο. ;—bidjan (to ask, to bid), has the perf. dap, Lépum, perf. ‘part. 
bidans. In Old High German we have to mention Jdz¢tan, to 
ask (Germ. bitten); szzzan, to sit (Germ. sitzen); léggan to lie 
(Germ. ligen); Aeffan, to lift (Germ. heben); seffan, to under- 
stand ; swerran, to swear. The doubling of the final consonant 
of the root is the result of the assimilated 7, as dittan for ditjan, 
&c., the y being still preserved in some forms such as dzfu, piu, 
swerju ; hefjan, swerjan ; imperative pit, 5121, &c. In the verbs 
pittan, liggan, sizzan, it is owing to the influence of the 7 that 
the radical ὁ was not weakened into 6, and to tle same influence 
must be ascribed the Umlaut of a ae 6 in the verbs: swerran, 
seffan, heffan. Old Saxon has biddjan, liggjan, sittjan, heblyan, 
suerjan, af-sebbjan, animadvertere. The gemination which occurs 
im most of them is not, as in Old High German, organic, that 
is, caused by the assimilation of the j to the final consonant; it 
is dropped in the 2nd and grd sing. present and in the impera- 
tive; e.g. biddjan, and sing. didis, 3rd bidid, imperative didi, &e. 
In the perfect they make, dad, bddun, log, ligun, &e. Anglo- 
Saxon has, like Old High German, commonly assimilated the 7 
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to the final consonant of the root; hence d:ddan, sittan, licgan, 
hliccan, reprehendere ; picgan, to touch; hebban, swerjan. ‘They 
are in the present inflected like the weak verbs in ya; except 
swerjan, which has not assimilated the thematic ya, makes in the 
Ist pers. swer-ie (-ige), 2nd swer-a-st, 3rd swer-a-5, ist plur. 
swer-ja-S ; imperative swera. O. Fris. bidda, lidja; lidza, lidga, 
to he (A.S. licgan); sitta, to sit; swerja, to swear. In the 3rd 
sing. of {γα the gemination is dropped ; hence éeith, ith; O.N. 
swelqgja, to riot, glutire (Germ. schwelgen); ezja, to plough, 
arare; biSja, liggja, sitja, piggja, to get; blikju and blika, to 
glitter; sviija, to deceive; vikjya, to yield (Germ, weichen) ; 
syngja, to sing; sljngja, to sling, projicere; t¢ggja, to chew; 
geya, to bark; deyja, to die; hefja, hnefja, to squeeze; hhaja, 
to laugh; efja, to suppress; sverja, to swear; skekja and skaka, 
to shake. The present throughout is conjugated in the fashion 
of the weak verbs. . 


VIII. 70 the root 1s added the suffix -ta-. 


As we had occasion to observe before, there is no sign of this 
formation in Gothic; the only trace we find in the Old High 
German root flaht = flah-t, to weave (Germ. flechten); present 
ist sing. jlrhiu, and jlidti-s, 1st plur. fléht-a-mes, perf. flaht. 
Compared with plec-to, Gr. πλέκτω, the compound character of 
flah-t becomes soon apparent, the suflix ‘=¢a having crept into 
the root itself. (The ¢ not affected by Grimm’s law on account 
of the preceding 4.) | 


FORMATION OF THE PERFECT THEME. 


As long as the primitive Aryan language preserved its most 
simple character, roots kept the place of words; roots conse- 
quently were used as verbs or ver)al themes, whether present or 
perfect. On this stage the language possessed no other means 
to express the various relations of an action, but that of repeti- 
tion, that is, the repetition of the root, called Reduplication. 
Thus then all temporal relations also were originally expressed 
by means of the reduplication of the root. In order to form the 
perfect of the root vid, to see, the root was reduplicated into wd 
vid ; to the perfect theme thus formed were added the personal 
pronouns, and thus was obtained the 1st sing. vid vid ma, vidi; 
grd sing. vid vid ta, vidit. On the secondary stage of the develop- 
ment of the language the three roots were agglutinated into one 
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word, hence ist vidvidma, 3rd vidvidta, and then only the first 
‘vid’ might rightly be called the reduplication, and ‘ma’ and 
‘ta’ terminations. The language having thus passed through the 
first, or radical, and second, or agglutinative, to the third, or 
inflexional, stage, further changes and modifications took place 
which tended more emphatically to distinguish the primary root, 
as the bearer of the meaning or sense of the word, from the 
secondary roots, expressing merely the relations of the former. 
This distinction the language brought about by means inherent 
in itself, that 15, by strengthening the primary root, and by cur- 
tailmg and weakening the secondary roots. The former was 
strengthened by the gradation! of the radical vowel, ἢ, 0, or u, 
which gave rise to the following scale :— 


Primitive 
radical. I. Gradation. II. Gradation. 
Ry « «© © OGG 6. . - ἢ 
ῳ, τ sk. GB a: we ae 
τ... | 


This gradation always took place in the perfect theme, except 
where the root ended in two consonants succeeding a, and it is 
a peculiar phenomenon that as a rule the second gradation was 
applied. Thus then the root vid, to see, appears in the perfect 
as vdid; kru, to hear, as krdu; ruk, to shine, as rduk; da, to give, 
as dé; sta, to stand, as δίά ; ad, to eat, as dd. The secondary 
roots, on the other hand, were curtailed in various ways. The 
reduplicational root commonly lost the final consonant (except 
when the primary root consisted of but one consonant and one 
vowel), so that the reduplicated perfect of the root vid was vivdid, 
of ruk, rurduk, but of da, dadd, of sta, stastd, of ad, adéd. The 
perfect theme being thus completed, all now required was the 
personal termination. ‘The terminations, as we have seen before, 
were supplied in the demonstrative roots added to the theme as 
suffixes. These suffixes also, when the language had entered on 
the inflexional stage, were gradually more and more curtailed 
and weakened down, until, in the course of time, their original 
character was hardly perceptible. In the primitive language 
however these modifications were not yet so great as to oblite- 
rate the radical character of the personal suffixes; nay, in one 
instance the suffixed pronoun gained the better over the primary 
root. This remarkable phenomenon occurs in the perfect plural, 
where the long bisyllabic termination resisted all change and 


: Concerning the gradation of vowels, see p. 22 sqq. 
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even prevented the gradation of the primary root. It must 
have existed in the primitive language, before Goths, Greeks, 
and Indians had separated, for we observe it equally in the dif- 
ferent languages of the Aryan tribe. The following facts will 
sufficiently illustrate the phenomenon to which we refer. The 
primitive and Sanskrit root vid, to see, appears in Greek as F1d, 
and if the root itself occurred in Gothic it would be wt. We 
meet it in the form of the perfect, but with the meaning of the 
present, ‘I know,’ a meaning which it has acquired in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Gothic alike. The perfect theme of this root, accord- 
ing to the rules mentioned before, must be in the primitive vivdid-, 
which in Sanskrit we find as véd-, in Greek οἷδ- = Foi8-, in Gothic 
νάϊέ-. Its course through the different persons will appear from 
the following paradigm. 


Primitive. Sanskrit. Greek. Gothic. 
Sing. 1st wivaid-(m)a | véd-a οἶδ-α for βοιδα νάϊέ 
2nd vivaid-ta véd-tha | οἷσ-θα vdis-t for vait-t 
3rd vivaid-(t)a | véd-a οἶδ-ε νάϊέ 
Plur. 1st vivid-mast | vid-ma | ἴσ-μεν for βιδ-μεν | vit-u-m 
2nd vivid-tasi vid-a ἴσ-τε vit-u-th 
3rd vivid-anti vid-us | ἴσ-ασι vit-u-n 


Though it hes beyond the limits of this book to enter upon a 
detailed exposition of the reduplicated perfect in the cognate 
languages, a short sketch will nevertheless be necessary in order 
to make us more fully to appreciate this part of grammar, which 
is of such high importance in the Teutonic languages also. The 
laws of reduplication, which in the primitive language were 
no doubt very simple, became in the different cognate dialects 
more numerous and complicated; but our sketch shall comprise 
merely those most important for our purpose. 


Sanskrit. 


The first syllable of a root (i. 6. that portion of it which ends 
with a vowel) is repeated, e.g. budh (to perceive), bu-budh ; but 
bhi (to be), ba-bhd. Aspirated letters are represented in reduphi- 
cation by their corresponding unaspirated letters; 6. g. dhzd (to 
cut), di-bhid ; dhu (to shake), du-dhu. Gutturals are represented 
in reduplication by their corresponding palatals, ὦ by 7; 8. δ᾽. 
kut (to sever), chu-kut; gam (to go), ja-gam ; has (to laugh), ja- 
has. Ifa root begins with more than one consonant, the first 
only is reduplicated, e. g. Arus (to shout), chu-krus ; kship (to 
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throw), chi-kship. If a root begins with a sibilant, followed by 
a tenuis or aspirated tenuis, the tenuis only is reduplicated ; 6. g. 
stu (to praise), ¢u-shtiu ; stan (to sound), ta-stan ; sthd (to stand), 
ta-sthé'. 

The reduplicated perfect theme has commonly the first grada- 
tion of the radical vowel, e.g. ἐμαὶ (to strike), ¢u-téd-; kar (to 
make), cha-hkdr ; bhid (to cleave), bi-bhéd-. Final vowels may have 
first or second gradation, e.g. dha (to place), da-dhd-; stu (to 
praise), tu-shtdu-; hri (to be ashamed), ji-Ardi-. In the plural 
and dual active, and in the medium, the gradation does not take 
place. Roots in a sometimes drop the radical, as tan (to stretch), 
ta-tniré-. Roots in a in the 1st and 3rd pers. sing. have du, 
ved. commonly d, 6. g. da, da-déa, ved. da-dd. 


Greek. 


The reduplicational syllable does not repeat the radical, but 
supplants it by ε, probably in analogy to the great number of 
roots with the radical y=prim. d. Of two consonants only one 
is admitted in the reduplication, 6. g. πλαγ (to beat), πέ-πληγ-εα ; 
gav (to show), mé-gyv-a. This also happens in a few archaisms, 
as μνὴ Ξε man (to think, remember), μέτκμνητμαι. But as a rule 
the reduplicational syllable repudiates a combination of two 
initial consonants, as xrev (to kill), ἔ-κτον-α. 

The Attic reduplication is either the doubling or repetition of 
the whole root, as 66 (to smell), 66-wé-a; ὄπ (to see), ὄπτωπτεα ; 
or, in analogy to the preceding case, the doubling of the first 
part of the root, as ἀλειῷ (pres. ἀλειφω, I anoint; a primitive 
root with a prefixed), dA-/Aud-a. 

The radical vowel has either the first or the second gradation. 
First gradation : λαθ (to be hid), λέτληθ-α, A€-AGO-a ; Fay (to break), 
Fé-Fay; Fepy (to do, to make), Fé-Fopy-a; guy (to flee), wé-evy-a. 
Second gradation: Fpay (to break), essoya=te-Fpwy-a; ALT (to 
leave), λέ-τλοιπ-α ; ἐλυθ (to come), εἰλτήλουθ-α. The gradation does 
not take place in the plural, just as in Sanskrit; compare οἶδα, 
plur. ἴστμεν = ᾿Γιδτμεν with Sansk. véda, plur. vid-ma ; m6 (to 
trust), πέ-ποιθ-α, 1st plur. pluperf. é-ré-7i0-pev; tAa (to suffer), 
τέ-τλη-κα, plur. τέττλα-μεν ; Ba (to go), Bé-By-Ka, plur. Bé-Ba-pev ; 
δι (to fear), δέ-δοι-κα, plur. 5€-di-yev. This law however is percep- 
tible only in a few old formations ; as a rule most verbs follow a 
new formation which has grown up in analogy to the compound 
aorist, and thus assumed for the perfect theme a final a which 


Max Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 145. 
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originally was foreign to it. Thus then we get the so-called 
regular forms: e.g. sing. 1st λέλοιπα-(μ) for ᾿λελοιπ-ίμ)α, 2nd 
λέλοιπα-ς for ἴλελοιπ-τα; Ist plur. λελοίπα-μεν for ἴλελιπεμεν, &e. 
There are in general many new formations in the Greck perfect, 
of which we mention one more, that which contains inorganic 
aspiration, known in grammar as Perfectum Primum, 6. g. δακ 
(to bite), δέτδηχτα ; φυλακ (to guard, watch), πε-φύλαχ-α; BAaB 
(to hurt, injure), Bé-BAad-a. Thus however only the gutturals 
and labials, not the dentals are aspirated. 

Another phenomenon must be mentioned, which very likely 
originated in a very remote period, because we shall observe the 
same in Latin and even in some of the Teutonic languages; we 
mean the perfect in -s-. Vocalic themes have not rarely in the 
perfect med. an increase of the root by an additional -s, e. g. πλὺυ 
(to sail), πέ-πλευ-σε-ται. 


Latin. 


The final of the perfect stem is preserved in but few obsolete 
forms, as faxo=" fac-so='fe-fac-so, and also faaim-' fac-sim=* fe- 
fac-sim. In all other forms it takes an ὦ as the final vowel of 
the perfect theme, which ὁ is obscure in its origin, as /ece-rim= 
*feci-sim =" fefici-siem =*fefaci-siem. In the ist sing. perf. we 
often read δὲ for ¢ which very likely is the remainder of a more 
ancient -ezm; in the 3rd sing. ¢t, é=eit, as dedét, fuét, fuit, de- 
deit, rediett. Both the 1st and 3rd sing. as well as the rst plur. 
are based upon the theme in7z; e.g. 1st sing. ¢u-tud-et, 3rd ἔτ: 
tud-ei-t, 1st plur. tu-tud-i-mus, perfect theme tu-tud-i-, root ἐμά, 
to strike; but in the 2nd sing. and plur. we have a perfect 
theme in -7s- (comp. the Greek perf. in -s-, as πλυ, πέπλευ-σ-ται, 
and the perf. in -s- in Old High German and Old Norse); e. g. 
and sing. ¢u-tud-is-ti1, plur. tu-tud-is-tis. In the termination 
-érunt of the 3rd pers. plur. the long 6 is of later origin; the 
more ancient form was -érunt, as ‘fec-ér-unt="*fec-is-onti, with 
the theme in -2s-, which also occurs in the perfect infinitive fee- 
is-se, and in the optative pluperf. /ec-is-sem. inal a disappears 
before the ὁ or zs of the perf. theme; as root da, perf. theme 
de-d-i-, ded-is- ; root sta, perf. theme sfe-t-2-, ste-t-2s-. 

The perfect in Latin has commonly lost the gradation of the 
root, and even replaced it by the weakened form of the radical 
vowel. The reduplication is mostly dropped; but where it 
appears it does so in a very primitive form. Fragments of the 


1 The spelling -efsti depends on a false conception of the length of the i, which is 
position, not nature ; for the short 7 we have a proof in the contractions scripsti for 
scripsisti, duxti for duatsti. 
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ancient gradation we possess in scdébi for *sce-scdb-i; figi for 
Su Sig; fai, from a more ancient t/fivi=*fu-fourvi ; thus also 
plii, γάϊ, &e.; tu-téd-i (in Priscianus), for tu-toud-1, root ἐμά, to 
strike. At an early epoch of the language, therefore, there may 
have been in Latin, as in Sanskrit, Greek, and Gothic, the 
regular alternation of long and short vowels in the singular and 
plural, as 3rd sing. ¢u-toud-er-t, 1st plur. ¢u-tud-i-mus. Later 
on the short vowel penetrated, just as it did in the Teutonic 
languages, from the plural into the singular. 

After what we have stated we may arrange all the different 
phenomena we observe in the formation of the perfect in Latin 
under three heads: namely, we find either (1) the reduplication 
preserved, or (2) the reduplication simply dropped, or (3) the 
mitial of the root lost and then the vowel of the reduplication 
contracted with that of the root. (The vowel thus formed is of 
course always long.) 


1. Reduplication preserved. 


The laws of reduplication are very simple in Latin, because 
very primitive in their origin, and may be brought under two 
distinct heads. (1) The initial consonants are unaltered in the 
reduplicational syllable, even the combinations sf, sp, and sc; 
but in these the root itself when reduplicated loses the spirant 
8, e.g. spond (to vow), spo-pond-1 ; scid (to cleave), sei-cid-i ; sta 
(to stand), ste-t-2, for spo-spond-i, sci-scid-i, ste-st-1. (Comp. Gr. 
ἵ-στη-μιΞξξε si-sta~mi, and Sansk. ti-shthd-mi.) (2) The reduplica- 
tional syllable preserves the radical vowel; but roots in ὦ have 
always the reduplication with 6, 6. g. can (to sing), cé-cin-1 ; tag 
(to touch), te-t2g-7 ; pag (to fasten) pe-pig-t ; man (to think), me- 
min-i ; parc (to spare), pe-perc-i. The radical o always remains 
in the reduplication, e.g. Sansk. root mard, to rule, Latin pre- 
sent mord-eo (I bite), mo-mord-i ; posc, to demand (=porse, Sansk. 
prachh= prask), po-pose-t. In the more ancient style (Nonius, 
Gellius) also me-mord-1, pe-posc-t.. Radical ὁ remains in the re- 
duplication, e.g. seid (to cleave), sci-cidt; b2-bo (I drink, root 
gi=pa), bi-bi: radical w remains, 6. g. tud (to strike), tu-tud-z ; 
pug (to sting), pu-pug-t ; eurro (1 run, root probably far), cu- 
eurr-1 ; archaic (Gellius) pe-pug-z, ce-curr-2. 


2. Reduplication dropped. 


Examples :—tuli =*te-tuli ; sceidi=sci-scid-1 (not for the later 
sei-cidi), fidi="fi-fidi. The loss of the reduplicational syllable 
chiefly occurs in composition, e.g, con-cidi, ex <puli, but ce- 
cid, pe-puli, Further examples are γ᾽ = fu-figi, ri, fidi, 
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vidi="vi-veid-i, prim. vi-vdid-a, υἱοὶ, scéli. But these cases are 
often doubtful, and might belong to those to be mentioned under 
No. 3. We must also consider the reduplication to have been 
lost in all those verbs which have the theme of the perfect iden- 
tical with that of the present, as defendo, defend ; scando, scanda ; 
verto, verti=ve-vert-i, &c.; also the themes in uw, 6. g. fu-i=fuivt 
='fy-fou-vi, and in the same manner plui, ruz, solu; and the 
derivative themes in wu, as tribu-i, statu-i, present tribu(y)o, 
statu(y)o; perhaps also 7υἱ (present juivo), σόν) (present caveo), 
févi, lévi, pdvi, mévi (mbveo), vdvi. 


3. The initial of the root lost, and the vowel of the reduplica- 
tion contracted with that of the root. 


Examples : — féci =*fe-fict =*fa-fac- (comp. Osc. fe-fak-ust), 
Srégi =" fre-frigi (or rather fra-fagi? comp. spo-pondi); and in 
the same manner jéc2, cépi, ὄψι, légi, véni=*vevini (comp. fetine 
of ¢eneo). This formation scems to be limited in Latin to roots 
with the radical a, as fac, yac, cap, ag, &e.; but it deserves the 
greater attention the more frequently it occurs in the Teutonic 
languages, where for instance the German perfect /zelt (of halten, 
to hold) must be referred to the O. H. Germ. hialt=" hei-halt, by 
the side of the Gothic reduplicated form hdi-hald; Germ. stief 
(of stofen, to push, to butt), to O. H. Germ. stioz="stei-stoz, by 
the side of the Gothic reduplicated form s¢dé7-stéut, and numerous 
other examples which we shall mention hereafter both m the 
ancient and modern Teutonic dialects. The loss of the redupli- 
cation in these verbs may perhaps be ascribed to a tendency of 
languages in general to suppress one of two succeeding elements 
which are either similar or identical in form. The Latin lan- 
guage under such circumstances 15 fond of suppressing at least 
one consonant of the root where it begins with two, as s¢e-¢2, 


spo-pondi, 'fra-fagi, 1. e. frégt, 


Gothic. 


Only the stem-verbs and a few derivative verbs which are 
analogous to them (as sa/tan from salt) form a simple perfect ; 
the perfect of the derivative verbs is always compound. In the 
Gothic perfect their remained, as a rule, either the reduplication 
or the gradation of the radical. The former we find chiefly with 
verbal themes which do not allow of gradation, namely such 
as have the radical ὦ followed by two consonants, or take the 
highest gradation in the present theme already ; we rarely find 
reduplication along with gradation of the radical ὦ into 6, é into 6. 
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In the reduplicational syllable the vowel az has supplanted the 
vowel of the root, which no doubt originally occurred in the 
reduplication too. 

The more primitive mode of reduplicating is preserved in the 
O. H. Germ. ¢é-ta =ta-ta, root ta (to do), which in Gothic would 
be di-da=da-da, and which answers to the Sansk. dadhdu, prim. 
dhadhd. Of two consonants the initial only remains in the re- 
duplication, except the combinations 4v, sk, and st, which remain 
entire, e.g. slépa (I sleep), sdi-zlép ; gréta (to weep), gai-grot ; 
but hidupa, I run (Germ. laufe), Aldi-hldup ; stauta, percutio 
(Germ. stofe), stdi-stdut ; skdida, 1 separate (Germ. scheide), 
skéi-skdid. According to the laws of reduplication and grada- 
tion we have to distinguish three forms of the Gothic perfect, 
which are produced by reduplication and gradation combined, 
by reduplication without gradation, and by gradation without 
reduplication. 


1. Reduplication and gradation combined. 


In all verbs coming under this head the radical is either ὦ or 
δ, gradated in the perfect into 6. (1) The radical a (the pre- 
sent tense formed with the suffix -ya-): 1st sing. present vaza, 
=prim. va-ya-mi, root va, flare (Germ. wehen), perf. vai-vé. 
Thus also the roots /a, to scold, sa, to sow. (2) The radical é: 
infinitive present /étan, to let, perf. /az-/ét. The long é in the 
present tense is explained by some to be the effect of a nasal 
consonant having been dropped after the radical a, which nasal 
is still preserved in the cognate languages, 6. g. Goth. ¢é-a, Lat. 
tango ; Goth. fiék-a, Lat. plang-o, Goth. grét-a, Sansk. krand-dmi. 

2. Reduplication without gradation. 


According to the rule laid down before, all the verbs falling 
under this head should be (1) such as have the radical a followed 
by two consonants, or (2) such as have the highest gradation in 
the present theme already. To the former belong falda (I hold), 
héi-hald ; valda, 1 govern (Germ. walte), vdi-vald: but fahan, 
to catch (Germ. faugen), and hahan, to hang (Germ. hangen), 
though they end with but one consonant, make by analogy /a- 
Jah and hdi-hah in the perfect. To the class under (2) belong 
hvépan (to boast) hedi-heop ; skaidan, to separate (Germ. schei- 
den), skdi-skdid; stautan, percutere (Germ. stofen), stdéz-stdut ; 
because we have in these verbs the highest gradation in the pre- 
sent tense, namely 6 6 being the highest or second gradation of a, 
di of 2, and éu of u. But. slépan, to sleep, following the analogy 
of these verbs, also makes sdéi-z/ép, though its δ΄ 15 only the first 
gradation of a. 
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3. Gradation without reduplication. 


(A) In the verbs belonging to the sub-class (A) the singular of 
the perfect has the second (or highest) gradation, while the plural, 
the dual, and the optative present the simple radical ὁ or w. Thus 
of the root vi, prim. vd (to know), we have the perf. sing. 1st 
vidit, 2nd vdis-t=tvdit-t, 3rd vdit, plur. τοῦ vit~u-m, &e. Comp. 
prim. 1st sing. virdida, 1st plur. vivid-mast as well as the cor- 
responding forms in Sanskrit and Greek, p. 394. 

In the same manner we have of the root grip (infinitive greip- 
an, to gripe; Germ. greifen), the perf. grdip, grip-um ; root stig, 
infinitive stezgan, ascendere (Germ. steigen), stdzg, stig-um ; root 
thih, theiha, cresco (Germ. ge-deihe), ¢hdzh, thath-um—at for ὁ 
on account of the succeeding 4; root gut (infinitive giwtan, to 
pour; Germ. giefen), gdut, gut-um ; root tuh (infinitive tawhan, to 
draw, to pull; Germ. ziehen), ¢éuh, tauh-um—azu for τὸ on account 
of the succeeding ἦ. 

(B) The radical is a in the perfect gradated to d, which grada- 
tion remains in the plural, dual, and optative also; e. g. far-an, 
to go, present prim. /a-fara, perf. for, plur. for-um, prim. fa-fara, 
Ja-fir-masi ; slah-an, to slay, perf. sléh, sléh-um ; mal-an, molere 
(Germ. malen), mél, mél-um; haf-ja-n, to lift (Germ. heben), 
ἀφ, hif-um ; root stath, stad, mnfinitive sta-n-d-an, to stand, perf. 
stéth. These verbs seem to have preserved the radical ὦ intact 
in the present, under the shelter of an ancient reduplication, as 
fara-=fi-fara, sta(n)da-, from a reduplicated form sta-sta-. 

(C) The singular of the perfect has weakened the original a 
into a, while the plural preserved it in the form of é 6. g. root 
vag, to move (Germ. be-weg-cn), perf. sing. vag, prim. va-vagh-a, 
plur. vég-um, prim. vavdgh-masi. In the present tense vig-a 
the radical ὦ is weakened intoz. Thus we have of the root az 
(to eat), present z¢-a, perf. sing. at, perf. plur. é-wm; stal (to 
steal), stzda, stal, stélum ; sat (to sit), sita, sat, sétum; vas (to be), 
visa, vas, vésum. The radical of the perfect may have resisted the 
weakening into ὁ under the influence of its ancient reduplication, 
hence nam=na-nam, vag=va-vag. 

(D) The singular of the perfect has the radical a, but the plural 
the weakening of a into ἡ, while in the present tense again the 
a is, as in the preceding case, weakened to 21. ‘To this class 
belong chiefly verbs which have the radical a succeeded by two 


1 ‘In the preterite the reduplication which the Gothic but sparingly preserved, 
has been torn away in the course of time ; but the strong vowel placed behind was 
sheltered, and where it was weakened it was not degraded to the weakest form (ὃ). 
but to an intermediate degree (u), hence bundum (we bound), by the side of bindam 
(we bind).’ Bopp, Vocalismus, p. 215. 
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consonants ; e. g. root vaun, to leak (Germ. rinnen), present s7na, 
pert. rann, plur. runn-um ; prim. rarann-a, plur. rarann-masi: in 
the same manner, Az/pan (to help), halp, hulpum; bindan (to 
bind), band, bundum ; sviltan (to die), svalt, svultum ; siggvan (to 
sing), saggv, suggvum; singggan = siggkvan (to sink), saggq, 
suggqum. In this elass there are many secondary roots; the 
root rann (to leak), for instance, is formed as a present theme by 
means of the suffix -za- from the primitive root ar, to go; band 
(to bind) has an inorganic # ; saggv and saggq also are unprimitive 
in their final element. 


PERFECT IN -S-. 


In Old High German and in Old Norse there are remains of 
a perfect formed with 8, as the Latin 2nd sing and plur. in is 
(-28-t2, -2s-tis); 6. g. Old Norse root sa, to sow, perf. sé-ra, sé-ri, 
for *se-sa, 'se-st ; root gra, vivere, perf. gré-7i; root, ar, ra, to 
row, perf. ré-77. Old High German root scri, to shriek, 1st plur. 
perf. scri-r-u-més, from a primitive sfri-s-masi (uv is the connec- 
tive vowel); root pz, pu, prim. b4u, to be, 1st plur. perf. pi-r-u- 
més, prim. bhu-s-masi, and pi-r-u-t, prim. bhu-s-tasi. (Compare 
the consonants w and 7, 8 and 7.) 


THE Compound (Weak) Psrrect IN THE TEvTONIC Dratects. 


The compound perfect is formed by the addition of the pre- 
terite of the verb ‘to do’ to the verbal theme. This formation 
we might imitate by coining new compounds, such as ‘I love- 
did,’ ‘thou love-didst,? &c. It is not found in the eognate 
languages, but was produced in the Teutonic primitive language 
after the separation from its Aryan sisters; it is therefore often 
ealled the New Perfect, and by Grimm the Weak Form, because 
it does not affect the radical vowel. Our English do, did, the 
German thu, that, Old High German tué-m, and the Gothic 
noun dé-d-s (deed) may be referred to a Gothie root da, prim. 
dha, from which we get the 1st sing. pres. da-dhd-mi. Now in 
the Gothic compound the reduplieation of the original *dida= 
*da-da is lost in the singular, but preserved in the plural and in 
the optative, and the a is, in the last-mentioned forms, gradated 
to é=d, following the analogy of the frequently occurring perf. 
themes, as sat, plur. sé. The redupheated da, however, in the 
form of ‘dad-, plur. déd-, appeared then in the form of a true 


verbal theme. 
pd 
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Where it occurs in the composition of the perfect this word is 
considerably modified, as will appear from the following. 1st 
pers. sing. the termination of the perf. is -da for *dida (O. H. 
- Germ. téta), from an older dada, prim. dha-dha. 2nd -dés for 
dides, older dadés, with the personal suffix -s which we do not 
find elsewhere in the Teutonic perfect. Of the assumed perfect 
theme *dad, the 2nd pers. would be das-t=*dad-t. 3rd pers. has 
da again for tdida or dad. Plural ist déd-u-m, dual dédu, prim. 
dhédh-masi, &e., like the other forms in analogy to the common 
strong perfect. 2nd déd-u-th, dual dédu-ts. 3rd déd-u-n. Opta- 
tive -déd-jau, -déd-eis, prim. dhadh-yém, dhadh-yés. Thus then 
the perfect of the theme zasja-, nasi-, is in the Ist sing. nasi-da, 
ist plur. xasi-dédum ; of the theme sa/bé-, 1st sing. salbd-da, 
plur. salbé-dédum. 

The perfect themes with present signification (preterito pree- 
sentia) form in this manner a new perfect; 6. g. 1st sing. mah-ta 
for tmag-da. (Mutes or checks before dentals are changed into 
the spirants of the same organ, and every dental must be ren- 
dered by the tenuis ¢.) 2nd mah-té-s, ist plur. mah-téd-um, 
root mag, possum; vissa for tvis-ta for *vit-da, of vdit, root vit, 
to know; shul-da of skal, shall, debeo. Besides these there are 
few examples of this formation, such as thah-ta for *thak-da, I 
thought, present ἐαφή)α, I think. 

In the Teutonic dialects generally the compound perfect is 
formed as in Gothic, the suffix ‘did’ assumimg the following 
modifications in the different dialects. 


Gothic. | O.H.G.| 0.8. | A.S. |O. Pris Οὐ 


Sing. Ist da ta da de de da 
and des tés dés dest! | dest! | dir 
3rd da ta da de de di 

Plur. 1st dédum tumés dun | don don dum 
2nd déduth tut dun | don don dud 
3rd dédun tun dun | don | don du 


Dual τοῦ dédu 
2nd déduts 


These modified forms are added to the theme of the derivative: 
verbs in aya, which again appears in three modifications: (1) The 
first @ dropped, as ja, 71, in the present and -7- (-e-) in the per- 
fect; e.g. Goth. xasja, nasjis, perf. nas-i-da, O. H. Germ. ner-7- 
ta, O.S. ner-i-da, A.S. ner-e-de, O. Fris. ner-e-de, O. N. (without 


1 The -st in Anglo-Saxon, and Old Frisian -dest, would answer to a Gothic 
tdast =dad-t, and is more correct than the -s in the termination of the other dialects. 
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the derivative suffix) sen-da. (2) The ψ of aya being dropped 
a+a appears as 0, 6. g. Goth. salb-d, salb-d-s, perf. salb-d-dau, O. H. 
Germ. salp-6-ta, O.S. scaw-6-da (ist sing. pres. scaw-d-n, and 
scaw-6-s); A.S. sealf-d-de (ist sing. sealf-je, 2nd sealf-a-st) ; 
O. Fris. salv-a-de, O. N. kall-a-Sa. (3) The last α of aya disap- 
pears, and the derivative suffix 15 a2, 6. ». Goth. 1st sing. present 
indicative haba, 2nd hab-ai-s, perf. hab-ai-da, O.H.Germ. hap- 
é-ta. Thus Gothic and Old High German have three, the other 
dialects only two conjugations of the weak form. Concerning 
the details, see the Conjugations. The modern dialects either 
drop the thematic suffix altogether and join the termination 
age to the root, or the suffix always appears in the weakened 
orm 6. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


The suffix -ava- is used in Sanskrit, Greek, and the Teutonic 
languages, to form themes which are used as infinitives, which 
therefore must have belonged to the primitive language. 

In Sanskrit the dative and locative singular of abstracts in 
-ana- (-andya, -ané) have the function of the infinitive, 6. g. dative 
gam-andya, \ocative gam-ané, theme gam-ana-, nom. sing. gam- 
ana-m (neuter noun), root gam, to go; ds-and, root ds, to sit. 

The Greek language forms with the suffix ava the infinitive 
- in -evat, which Schleicher looks upon as the locative of feminine 
themes. Thus λελοιπ-έναι refers us to a primitive theme rirdik- 
ana-, 1.e€. a nomen agentis derived from the perfect theme by 
means of the suffix -aza-. Themes which end with a vowel com- 
monly take -va instead of -ana, hence διδό-ναι, ἱστάναι, δεικνύναι ; 
but θεῖναιΞεΐθε-εναι, δοῦναιΞξεϊ δο-εναι. -ew, Dor. -ev, are short- 
ened forms of -evat. 

The Gothic infinitive has lost the case-sign of the noun as 
well as the final a of the theme-suffix ava, and it consequently 
always ends with az. ‘This suffix however is so added as to sup- 
press the final a of the theme, or we might say, vice versa, the 
fal a of the theme is also the initial of the suffix, 6. g. theme 
batra-, prim. Uhara-, infinitive Jatr-an, prim. bhar-ana-, root bar, 
prim. d/ar, to bear; thus also z¢-an, to eat; prim. ad-ana-, pres. 
theme i¢a-, prim. ada-, root at, prim. ad; steig-an, to ascend 
(Germ. steigen), prim. staigh-ana- ; satjan, prim. saday-ana-. 

As in Gothic so in the Teutonic dialects generally -av 1s 
adopted as the termination of the infinitive, which in Old Frisian 
and Old Norse is curtailed to a, as faran, O. Fris. and O. N. fara. 

Dede 
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This az appears in the Middle and New Teutonic dialects as em, 
e.g. Germ. Leb-en, Dutch be-minn-en. The English language 
also preserved the termination of the infinitive as late as to the 
times of Spenser and Shakespeare, though we find also in Laya- 
mon already forms where the 2 is dropped, and the force of the 
infinitive imparted to the verb by the preposition ‘to.” Swedish 
and Danish follow their Old Norse mother, the former rendering 
the infinitive by the termination a, the latter weakening it to e. 


PARTICIPLES. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 


The suffix -ant, -nt, which occurs in all the Aryan languages, 
is chiefly employed in the formation of the present participle. 

Primitive. Root dhar, to bear, present theme bhara-, present 
part. dhara-nt- ; root star, to strew, present theme star-na-, pre- 
sent part. star-na-nt-. 

Sanskrit. Root and present theme ad-, to eat, part. ad-ant- ; 
root and present theme as-, to be, part. as-ant-; root tud, to 
strike, present theme ¢uda-, present part. tuda-nt; root yu, to 
join, present theme yuna-, present part. yuna-nt-. 

Greek. The suffix appears in the shape of -ovr, -vr, fem. 
-ovra='-ovaa="ovrya. Root dep, to bear, theme qdepo-, part. 
φέρο-ντ-, fem. depovoa; root 50, to give, theme 68:d0-, part. διδο- 
yt-; root θε, to set, theme τιθε-, part. τιθε-ντ; root ora, to stand, 
theme iora-, part. iora-vr. 

Latin. Suffix -ext, -nf, in a more ancient form -unt, t-ont; 
e. 2. root veh, to move, theme vehe-, part. vehe-ut-; root 2, to go, 
present theme 7=e2, part. 7-ent-, e-unt-=" e-ont-. 

Gothic. The form of the suffix is -vd, -xda. Root bar, to 
bear, present theme daira- for bira-, part nom. sing. masc. batra- 
nd-s, from a primitive bhara-nt-s or bhara-ni(a)-s; very likely 
the latter, because it is treated as a theme in -a in all the other 
cases. Under these circumstances the form of the theme -nda, 
-rdja, is extended by the addition of the suffix -an, fem. -jan, 
so that we arrive at the thematic suffix -zdan-, -udjan-, which 
forms are treated like the themes in -z of the definite adjective ; 
6. @. accus. sing. mase. baira-ndan, from a prim. bhara-ntan-am; 
loc (dat.) datra-ndiu, from a prim. bhara-ntan-i ; nom. sing. fem. 
batra-ndei, from a prim. bhara-ntydn-s ; gen. batra-ndein-s, prim. 
bhara-ntydn-as. 
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But when these participles are used as substantives, they still 
show the older consonantal theme in -and, -nd, in several cases, 
e.g. nom. sing. giba-nd-s, one giving, a giver, theme gida, root 
gab ; bi-sita-nd-s, one sitting near, a neighbour, theme sita-, root 
sat. These nominatives may fairly be considered true conso- 
nantal themes, because they are supported by the consonantal 
character of the locatives (datives), 6, g. giband, bisitand, from a 
primitive locative sadant-i, &c. Thus also the plural sitand-s 
from a prim. sadant-as), 

The other Teutonic dialects also have preserved the participial 
suffix, and some of them to the present day. It occurs, as in 
Gothic, in the form -zd, respectively -a¢, which is joined to the 
vowel of the theme. The participle is in the ancient dialects 
treated in the same manner as the definite adjective, in the 
modern, as any other adjective, definite or indefinite, as the case 
may be. The different forms will easily be understood from the 
following paradigm. 


Gothic, [|0.H.Germ.| Old Saxon. | Anglo-Saxon. O.Fris. | Old Norse. 


jinth-a-nd-s, | find-a-nt-ér 1 find-a-nd Jind-e-nd-e | find-a-nd | finn-a-nd-i 


finding J 
oe } nerja-nt-ér | ner-ja-nd nerje-nd-e ner-a-nd οὐ τς 
hab-a-nd-s “-, scaw-6-nd. séc-e-nd-e, kenn-a-nd-~, 
having ' } hap-é-nt-ér { looking seeking seo-a-nd knowing 


In the Middle and New Teutonic dialects the e of the termi- 
nation -e-nd is no longer felt as the thematic vowel, but treated 
as belonging to the participial termination, so that in Late Saxon 
we have ide, ande, instead of the original evde. On the other 
hand, in Modern English, the whole form is supplanted by the 
verbal substantive in -22g, a fact which occasionally occurs in 
Layamon already, while in Old English and Middle English we 
find the participial form in exd, ind, ynd, and, side by side with 
the verbal substantive in zg, inge, ynge, performing the func- 
tions of the participle. New English discarded the legitimate 
form altogether to the benefit of the intruder, so that now the 
participle and the verbal substantive are identical. Some of the 
modern dialects however have preserved the participle in evd, as 
we see in the German jfind-end, lieb-end, hab-end, &c., where the 
Old High German ¢ has yielded to the influence of the Low 
German d. 


1 On the declension of the participle, see Themes in -nd, p. 324. 
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PerRFEcT PaRTICIPLE PassIvE OF STEM- VERBS. 


Suffice -na. 


This form occurs in Sanskrit in very few examples, such as 
ptr-na- for *par-na-, root par, to fill; bugh-na-, root δόμῳ, to 
bend; in Greek and Latin also it is only fragmentary, chiefly in 
adjectives ; but in Gothic all stem-verbs form their perfect par- 
ticiple in -va, which, combined with the thematic @ and the 

case-sign s, yields the terminations for thé nominative singular 

masculine az-s, fem. ana, neut. ax, from the primitive forms 
mase. -ana-s, fem. -and, neut. -ana-m; e.g. salta (salio), perf. 
part. saltan-s, saltana, saltan; hdita (voco), hditan-s; giba (1 
give), giban-s; stila (I steal), studan-s; or, if we take the the- 
matic vowel separately, sa/t-a-n-s, hdit-a-n-s, &e. At any rate 
we may say that the theme of this participle ends in Gothic 
with -az-. 

The same termination is taken up by the other Teutonic 
dialects ancient and modern, the latter weakening it to -en, a 
form which even Modern English has preserved among the few 
grammatical fragments handed down from its Anglo-Saxon 
mother. The suffix -an, -en, is used only with stem-verbs, 
which form their perfect by modifying the radical, and belong to 
Grimm’s strong conjugation. One example may suffice for the 
sake of illustration. The Gothic s¢ilan (to steal), perf. s¢al, plur. 
stélum, makes the perfect participle stwlan-s', O. H. Germ. 
-stolan-er?, O.S. stolan, A.S. stolen, O. Fris. stolen, O.N. stolinn, 
M. H. Germ. δοίη, M. Dutch stolen, Late Sax. stolenn3, O. Engl. 
stolen, M. Engl. stoln, N. Engl. stélen and stdin, N. ‘i. Germ. 
-stélen, ING Dutch stdlen, Swed. sttilen, Dan. stiaalen. 


PerFect PARTICIPLE PASSIVE OF DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


The primitive suffix is -¢a, which in the masculine assumes the 
ease-sign -s, in the neuter -, in the feminine gradates the final 
vowel; so that the terminations are, masc. a-s, fem. @, neut. a-m ; 
Greek suffix -ro-, terminations o-s, 7, o-v; Latin suffix -¢v- for 
-to-, terminations w-s (for ‘o-s), a (for @), u-m (for 'o-m). 


1 Concerning the τ il of the radical, see the Formation of the Perfect 
Theme in Gothic, p. 398 sq 

2 Where we prefix the ete to the participial form, it indicates the augment ge, 
Old High German ga, which precedes the verb. 

8. Layamon has in this word dropped the n, and makes the participle sfole ; but 
he has cumen, toren, broken, &e. 
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Primitive. Participles da-ta-, kru-ta-, kak-ta-, sddaya-ta-, of 
the roots da (to give), Aru (to hear), kak (to cook), sad (to sit). 

Sanskrit. Participles ma-ta-, bhr-ta, bad-dha- for *bad-ta-, of 
the roots man (to think), dhar (to bear), badh, bandh (to bind). 

Greek. Participles κλυ-τό-, φευκ-τό-, στα-τό-, θε-τό-, -τό, 
of the roots κλυ (to hear), φυγ (to flee), στα (to stand), Oe es set), 
yvo (to know). 

Latin. Participles da-to-, sta-to, i-to-, coc-to-, of the roots da 
(to give), sta (to stand), ὁ (to 'g0) coe (to cook). 

Gothic. The suffix in the form of -da, nom. sing. masce. -th-s 
for *da-s, neut. -th for tda-m, fem. -da. These terminations sane 
added to the theme of derivative verbs ; 6. g. theme séfi-, part. 
masc. séf7-th-s, neut. séki-th, fem. sdki-da; theme jisko-, part. 
mase. fiskd-th-s, neut. fiskd-th, fem. fiské-da. ‘This suffix is also 
used in all those verbs which apply the perfect theme for the 
functions of the present ( Preterito-Presentia) and their ana- 
Jogues, such as mah-ta, thah-ta, brah-ta, of the roots mag (to be 
able), thak (to think), drag (to bring). 

The other Teutonic dialects apply the same suffix in the form 
of -d, or -¢, respectively, which they add to the thematic vowel 
of the derivative or weak verb; e.g. O. H. Germ. -zer-i-t-é, 
O.S. -ner-i-d, A.S. ner-e-d, O. Fris. ner-i-d, Goth. nas-i-th-s for 
*nas-i-da-s, from nasjan, to save; thus also the O.N. tad-d-r for 
an older *fal-1-da-s from taljan, to count, to tell; O. H. Germ. 
salp-6-t-ér, Goth. salb-6-th-s for salb-6-da-s ; compare O. N, kalt- 
a-S-r for thall-a-da-s ; O.8. scdw-6-d, looked; A.S. -seatf-6-d ; 
Late Saxon makode and makede, ascode and askede; O. Eng). 
thanked and thankid: N. Engl. thanked, N. H. Germ. -dazht. 
In the Middle and New Teutonic languages the distinction of 
different weak conjugations, that 15, of different themes formed 
by the derivative suffix aya, is, with few exceptions, lost; hence 
the thematic or connective vowel is always e, and the participial 
termination -ed, -et, respectively; or, dropping the thematic e 
altogether, -d, -t. On the whole the thematic 6 and the suffixed 
participial d are treated in the same manner as the perfect termi- 
nation and its preceding thematic vowel, and we shall therefore 
leave the details of their various modifications for the section on 
Weak Conjugations. 
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THE PERFECT IN THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


e : 
REDUPLICATION (ABLAUT). CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 


Reduplication was in the Teutonic, as in the other Aryan 
languages, the most primitive mode of forming the perfect. 
This fact must always be borne in mind if we wish to arrive at 
something like order and system in a subject which 15 rather 
complicated in its nature because often obscure in its origin and 
development. Many phenomena in the Ablaut of Teutonic 
verbs can only be explained by the influence of a reduplicational 
syllable upon the radical, the effect of which remained even 
when the cause had ceased to exist. Several examples of the 
kind in Gothic we had already occasion to notice. As to the 
other Teutonic languages our rule is of the same importance. 
Though the reduplication has completely disappeared from the 
verb, it has left an indelible impression on the system of Ablaut. 
Under ‘Ablaut’ Teutonic grammarians understand a modification 
of the radical which takes place in the perfect tense and the 
perfect participle. ‘This modification consisted originally in the 
eradation of the root in the perfect singular, gradation or weak- 
ening in the present tense, weakening in the perfect participle ; 
and it was a phonetic change of secondary importance, conco- 
mitant with the reduplication, but not necessary for the forma- 
tion of the perfect, far less sufficent of itself to denote that 
tense. ‘The more however the ancient mode of reduplication was 
abandoned, the more important became the modification of the 
radical in the formation of the tenses, until finally 1t was the 
only means of expressing the temporal relations of the verb. 
Still 1t would be impossible to deny the influence of reduplica- 
tion on the Ablaut, not merely in the ancient Teutonic verb, but 
in verbal forms of the present day. This point we are about 
to examine. MReduplication, in its original form, must have 
contained the vowel of the root; the perfect of the verb aldan 
must have been ha-hald in the primitive Teutonic. Now we 
find that in the Gothic, such as it is in extant documents, the 
radical is everywhere replaced by the vowel az in the redupli- 
cational syllable. This change may have occurred before the 
separation of the different Teutonic tribes took place, and must 
therefore have affected all the dialects. Thus then the Old High 
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German would use 4ei-halt for ha-halt, the Low German 4i-hald 
or hi-hald, Anglo-Saxon probably heo-heald. (eo for ὁ, see Anglo- 
Saxon Brechung of the vowel 2.) 

The loss of the reduplication seems to date from a period 
when the Teutonic nation had lost the centre of unity, and had 
separated into tribes independent of one another. While Gothic 
has preserved the reduplication m many verbs, the other dialects 
have lost it altogether—all of them, however, show traces of the 
ancient grammatical form. We have seen how in Latin, through 
a process of contraction, forms arose such as cépi from 'ca-capi, 
Jéc from tfa-faci, frégi, from tfra-fragi or rather tfra-fagi. A 
similar inclination to combine the reduplicational and the radical 
syllable came upon the Teutonic languages, and a like effect was 
produced in the contraction of the vowels; hence O. H. Germ. 
hidlt, O.S. héld for the Goth. hai-hald. In the first-mentioned 
dialect the diphthong still represents the bisyllabic nature of 
the ancient perfect, while in the Low German they were more 
closely amalgamated into @ This process of contraction becomes 
clearly apparent from two examples left in Old High German. 
One we find in the perfect p7-hei-ait, used by Kero (eighth cen- 
tury), which is but one step from the primitive form hei-halt, the 
reduplicated perfect of Aali-an. From this .example it would 
appear, that the initial consonant of the root was lost first, and 
that then the vowels were more and more closely contracted, so 
that from fezalt we arrive in later documents at the forms ialt, 
healt, hielt, until in Modern German it is pronounced 47/t, though 
still spelt as a diphthong in Azelt. The closest contraction 
took place in the ancient Low German dialects, which passed 
through the diphthongal form to λέω, hild. Another example 
we have in the O. H. Germ. aza-stérogz (impingebat), which stands 
for ana-stésog, the s of the original form being changed into r, 
and the δ᾽ being the weakened form of 7, the remainder of the 
original reduplicational vowel δὲ, so that we arrive next at stésté. 
and finally at séei-stéz, the parallel to the Gothic stai-stéut, 
perfect of stdutan, O. H. Germ. s¢ézan, percutere. In the same 
manner was formed plerug for ‘ple-luz (the second / dissimilated) 
for ‘pler-pléz, perfect of pluozan, to sacrifice, The usual form of 
the perfect of stézan is stioz (stvaz and stiez are peculiarities of 
special dialects) with zo, because of the dark full radical O. H. 
Germ. ¢, Goth. ἄν, in which case the Low German dialects also 
have the diphthongal form 7o or eo; but of haldan, heizan, it is 
hiald, hiaz (never hiold, hioz), Low Germ. héld (A.8. heold), ἠδέ, 
2a, €, on account of the high-sounding radicals a, e7= Goth. a, di. 
A few fragments of reduplication are preserved in Anglo-Saxon 
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too in the words /éole='leo-ldc, perfect of lécan, to jump; héht 
(more ancient instead of /é¢), perfect of Adtan, to be called ; /éoré 
="leolt=leo-let, perfect of letan, to let; and in a similar man- 
ner 7éord, perfect of redan, to advise ; ondreard, perfect of ondra- 
dan, to fear. It is peculiar to all these forms that they have 
dropped the radical, the reduplication being preserved at the 
expense of the root, a case which may be compared to the loss of 
a consonant in a similar way'in the Latin ste-t2, syo-pondi. In 
later documents the contraction proceeds, /eole becomes /eoc, then 
léc, leort, leot, lét, ondreord, ondréd, so that finally they arrive at 
the closest contraction in 6, 

From this then it may be clear how the Ablaut, or modifi- 
cation of the radical, in the perfect tense, was affected in the 
Teutonic dialects by the reduplication, or rather the loss of the 
reduplication, and we therefore feel justified in arranging the 
different Teutonic verbs in the same manner as we did in 
Gothie. 

We shall now take the Ablaut of the perfect participle also 
into account, because it is one of the chief characteristics in the 
conjugation of the strong verb in the modern Teutonic dialects, 
and because it gives the beginner one criterion more to direct 
him in the examination and study of that subject in the ancient 
Teutonic languages. 

We first proceed to the classification of the Old Teutonic 
strong verbs. 


1: 


Under this head we .consider to fall all those verbs which in 
Gothic have reduplication and gradation combined. ‘The radical 
is either a or @; where the former occurs, the present theme is 
formed with the suffix -ya-, that 15, a7; in the perfect singular 
and plural we have the second gradation 6; the perfect participle 
has the radical of the present. In the other Teutonic languages 
the @ of the Gothic present is represented by their respective 
vowels of the first gradation ; e.g. Old High German ¢@, Anglo- 
Saxon @, &c.!_ The radical of the perfect is of course modified 
by the reduplication. Thus we get the vocalic system of— 


1 The Table of Gradations should always be consulted (p. 24). 
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Cuass I. (Grimm IV, V, VI.) 


Radical a, ¢é:— 


Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Piur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic π΄. ὸό.----  - re ae 
ὌΠ στ: πο. . . . WH . ww we . . .. ὦ 
Old Saxon ἅἄ. . é, te é, te a 
Anglo-Saxon ὦ Cu é. @ 
Old Frisian ὁ ἢ, é ἢ, é é 
Old Norse a é. é. a 
Examples :— 

Gothic saia. . . . Sat-36 . sai-sbum . . saians 

a” léta . lai-lét . lai-létum . létans 
O.H.Germ. lagu. liaz . liagumes lazanér 
Old Saxon = latu. lét létum latan 
Anglo-Saxon lete. . . . ἰδὲ . . . léton . laten 
Ola Premn ἰδία! ... itt... =. ιν .. . ἰδίον 
Old Norse laia. ... lt... . lum .. . tlétinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. saia, sow (Germ. sxe; sero); daza, scold, irrideo; vaza, 
breathe, blow (Germ. wehe; flo); gréta, ery, weep, ploro; jléka, 
complain, plango; J/éa, let (Germ. lafe; sino); ¢éka, touch, 
tango. slépa, sleep (Germ. schlafe ; dormio), makes the perf. sa7- 
2lép, avoiding the second gradation. 

Old High German. s/dé/u, sleep (Germ. schlafe); rd@tu, advise 
(Germ. rate; consulo) ; /ézu, let (Germ. lafe; sino). λάδι, hang 
(Germ. hange; suspendo), and /ahu, catch (Germ. fange ; capio), 
take the perfect of Lankan, vankan, (Class 11. 

Old Saxon. sliépu*, rddu, ldiu, ondrddu, fear, dread, metuo. 
λάδι and féhu make their perfect after Class 11. 

Anglo-Saxon. s/epe, grate, late, ondrede. sdwe, sero= Goth. 
saia, follows the analogy of Class IIT. 

Old Frisian. s/épa, réda, ἰδέα, wépa, weep; plorare. 

Old Norse. grdta, lita, rdéSa, bldsa, breathe, spirare. μά 
(catch, capere) makes the present fa, perf. sing. féck, plur. /én- 
gum, perf. part. fenginn. 


1 Of Old Frisian and Old Norse we give the infinitive instead of the 1st singular 
present indicative. 

2 Where no translation is given, the meaning of the word may be seen from the 
parallels in the preceding cognate dialects. 
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rr. 


Under this head we group in Gothic all those verbs which 
have reduplication without gradation. They have either the 
radical a followed by two consonants (commonly liquid with 
mute), or highest gradation in the present theme already; the 
radical of the present remains throughout. In the other Teutonic 
languages the radical a is preserved in the present, and in the 
perfect participle; in the perfect it is changed under the influ- 
ence of the reduplication. The verbs with the second gradation 
have either az (second gradation of 2) or aw (second gradation of 
4) in the present tense, which gradation is rendered in the other 
Teutonic languages by the corresponding vowels. 

Thus we get three classes, of which we give the vocalic 
system in the following. 


Crass II. (Grimm I.) 


Radical a:— 


Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic he » 6 6 6 Ge Go. . τσ ΞΕ 
O.H.Germ. ἃ. ... . @@ .« « « - @ 5 ἘΝ 
Old Semon. a. ... . @%. . « 6606.) ΠῚ 
Anglo-Saxon ὦ, αὶ .. . 6@6. . . « διό. . - αὐτὸ 
Old ΗΒ ἃ. ....it@é.. . « δ΄. se 
Old Norse Qe « 0 ew ew Oo ee eee 
Examples :— 

Gothic halda . . . hai-hald . , hat-haldum . haldans 
O.H.Germ. haltu . . . hialt . . : hialtumés. . halianér 
Old Saxon haldu .. . héld. . . . héldun. . . haldan 
Anglo-Saxon healde . . . hedld . . . hedldon. . . healden 

6 spanne. . . Spém. . . . spénon. . . spannen 
Old Frisian halda . . . hilt. . . . hildon . . . halden 
Old Norse halda .. . hélt. . . . héldum. . . haldinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. salta, salt (Germ. salze; salio); Aalda, guard, pasco; 
walda, rule, command (Germ. walte; impero); fa/pa, fold (Germ. 
falte; plico) ; faka, catch (Germ. fange; capio); daha, hang (Germ. 
hange ; suspendo). 

Old High German. valu, fall (Germ. falle; cado); Aaltu, hold 
(Germ. halte; teneo) ; spadtu, cleave (Germ. spalte; scindo); va/du, 
fold (Germ. falte; plico); salzu, salt (Germ. salze; salio); sanku, 
gangu, 20, e0 ; fangu, receive (Germ. em(p) fange; suscipio) ; anku, 
hangu, hang (Germ. hange; suspendo); aru, plough, aro. 
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Old Saxon. fallu, haldu, waldu, fangu, gangu; blandu, mix, 
blend, misceo. 

Anglo-Saxon. /ealle, healde, fange, hange, occur in the perfect 
only; spanne, span (Germ. spannen; tendo), wealde, rule, com- 
mand, dominor. 

Old Frisian. Aalde, valde, impero. 

Old Norse. falla, halda, valda, blanda, ganga; hangi, pendeo ; 
Jalda, plicare. <As to the irregularities of this class, see our 
remarks below. 


Cuass III. (Grimm IT.) 
Radical az (1) :— 
Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part 
Gothic cee .. . wa i . αἱ 
O.H.Germ. @ .... ta ἴα. οἱ 
Old Saxon é é, ve é, ie. é 
Anglo-Saxon @ . 6,66 é, ed. a 
Old Frisian ὁ i, é 2.4. é 
Old Norse Ὃο é. SG et 
Examples :-— 
Gothic skaida skai-skaid . skai-skaidum. skaidans 
“4 haita hai-hatt hai-haitum haitans 
O.H.Germ. skeidu skiad skiadumés . skeidanér 
Old Saxon  skédu skéd . skédun . skédan 
Anglo-Saxon scade scedd sceddon . scaden 
an hate . hét héton haten 
Old Frisian héte. hai. hiton héten 
Old Norse  heita hét . hétum . hettinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. Aaita, am called (Germ. heife, O. Engl. hight; vocor); 
maita, cut off, abscido ; skaida, separate (Germ. scheide ; separo) ; 
fraisa, tempt, tento; af-aika, deny, nego; Jdarka, leap, jump, 
rejoice, ludo. : 

Old High German. eizu, skeidu, meizu, zeisu, carpo. 

Old Saxon. hétu, skédu, suépu, verro. 

Anglo-Saxon. dle, scdde, swipe, ldce. 

Old Frisian. héte, shéthe. 

Old Norse. heita, leika, sweipa. 


4]4 
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Crass IV. 


Radical au (uv) :— 
Pres. 
Gothic au. 
O.H.Germ. ou, 6 


Old Saxon 6. 
Anglo-Saxon ed 
Old Frisian ἃ. 
Old Norse au 


Examples :— 


Gothic hlaupa . 
O.H.Germ. hloufu . 
Old Saxon Alépu 


Anglo-Saxon hledpe . 


Old Frisian hlapa . 
Old Norse hlapa 


Radical ¢ (a) :— 


Gothic ὃ 
O.H.Germ. wo 
Old Saxon 6, uo 
Anglo-Saxon ὃ, ὃ. 
Old Frisian ὁ, ὃ. 
Old Norse 6. 
Examples :— 
Gothic bléta 
O.H.Germ. pluozu . 
Ἢ hruofu . 
Old Saxon  hrépu 


Anglo-Saxon Obléte. 


- hrépan . 
Old Frisian fléka 

4 wéepa 
Old Norse Obléta 


Perf. Sing. 


au 
40, ia 
10, 16 
ed 
2,40. 
io, ἃ. 


hlai-hlaup . 
hliaf . . 
hliop 

. hledp 

. [Aliop 
hliop 


Crass IV a. 


bai-blét ? 
pliaz? . 
hriof . 
hriop 
bledt 
hreép 


fliok 


wiop 
blét . 


(Grimm III.) 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
au au 
10, 1a ou, 6 
10, t€ 
ed ed 
7,40. a, é 
10, ὃ. au 
hlai-hlaupum. hlaupans 
hiiafumés . hloufanér 
hliopun hlopan 
hleépon. hledpen 
hliopon| hlapen 
hliopum hlapinn 
δ i 
10 u0 
40, ἐξ 6, uo 
ed 6,é 
4,40. 6, ἃ 
ἃ. 6 
bai-blétum ? blétans? 
pliazumés? pluozanér 
hriofumés . hruofanér 
hriopun hrépan 
bledton . bléten 

. hredpon . hrépen 

. fliokon . . fléken 
Wwiopon . wépen 
blétum . blétinn 


IV. Gothic. Alaupa, run (Germ. laufe; curro); stavta, strike, 
butt (Germ. stofe; percutio); ana-auka, add, join, addo. 


Old High German. 


hloufu; houwu, cut, hew (Germ. haue; 


edo); scrdétu, cut (Germ. schrote; seco); stésu=Goth. stauta. 
Old Saxon. Alépu, 6can, perf. part. of dfu, augeo; *tédan, 

perf. part. of Ἰδών, gigno; gihauwan, perf. part. of thauwan. 
Anglo-Saxon. Aledpe; hedwe; beadte, beat, verbero; part. edden, 


genitus ; edcen, auctus, from tedde, Tedd ; tedce, tedc. 
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Old Frisian. 2/épe=Goth. hlaupa ; stéte=Goth. stauta. 

Old Norse. Alanpa; audinn, genitum, perf. part. of teyd; 
ausa, haurire; auka, augere; bua, dwell, habitare; spua, spit 
(Germ. speien; spuere) ; higgva, to cut, strike, cedete=O. H. 
Germ. houwu, A.S. hedwe. 


IVa. Gothic. ὀέδία ὃ revere, deum colo; Avopa? boast, 
gilorior. 

Old High German. Aruofu, call (Germ. rufe; clamo); pluogu, 
sacrifice, libo; wuofu, weep, graan, ululo, plango, ejulo; 
vluokhu, curse, maledico = Goth. fléka (Class I). 

Old Saxon. ἀγόρι; wépu, weep; fldcan, maledictus, perf. part. 

Anglo-Saxon. /répe, wépe; réwe, row, remigo. 

Old Frisian. hrépa, wépa; fléka, maledicere. 

Old Norse. G/éta, sacrifice. 


IT. 


Under this head we enumerate verbs which in the perfect 
take gradation without reduplication. These again may be 
divided into different classes. Some have in the perfect singular 
second gradation, but in the plural the simple pure root, in ac- 
cordance with the primitive rule of gradation. The perfect 
participle has, like the perfect plural, the short radical ; the pre- 
sent tense commonly raises the radical to the first eradation. 
This class again may be subdivided into such as have the radical 
2, and others with the radical vw. As to the mode of gradation 
in the present and the perfect singular, compare the Table of 
Gradations. Where the radical is ~, it is in all the dialects, 
except Gothic, weakened to o in the perfect participle; Old 
Frisian weakens it to 6 in the perfect plural and the perfect 
participle. 


Ciass V. (Grimm 111.) 
Radical 7 :-— 


Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic Ge. . . πὶ :-.. a. a t 
ὦ ΗΠ δ. ἢ... . . @WOee. . .. ἐἑ.. . .-. ὴ 
Old Saxon ἃ. . . .. --- τ ---: a 
Anglo-Saxon i. . . .. a. a. t 
Old Frisian ὦ. .... 8. a. 4 
Old Norse ἢ et i. a 
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Examples :— 


Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 

Gothic greipa . . . graip . . . gripum. . . gripans 

we leihva . . . ldihv . . . laihvum . . lathvana 
O.H.Germ. krifu . . . kreif : krifum. . . krifans 
Old Saxon gripu . . . grép. : gripun. . . gripan 
Anglo-Saxon gripe . . . grap - gripon . . . gripen 
Old Frisian gripa . . . grép. . +» gripon. . . ὉΡΩ͂Ν 
Old Norse gripa . . . greip . . . gripum. . . gripinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. seima, germ (Germ. keime; germino); sheina, shine 
(Germ. scheine ; luceo) ; grezpa, seize, gripe (Germ. greife ; rapio) ; 
dreiba, drive (Germ. treibe; pello); svezba, cease, desmo; hneira, 
bow (Germ. neige ; inclino); spezva, spit (Germ. speie; spuo) ; 
ἢ smeita, smite, smear (Germ. schmeife, schmiere ; illino); 2-verta, 
adore; beida, expect, abide; lezpa, go, eo; sneip-a, cut (Germ. 
schneide; seco); wr-reisa, rise, surgo; steiga, ascend (Germ. 
steigen) ; ga-teiha, announce (Germ. an-zeige, zeihe, ἀναγγέλλω) ; 
pecha, grow (Germ. ge-deihe; cresco). 

Old High German. chinu, germino; scinu, luceo ; krifu, rapio ; 
tripu, pello; Anthu, mnclino; stiki, scando; dihu, cresco, proficio ; 
zihu, annuntio, accuso; scripu, write (Germ. schreibe, scribo) ; 
spiwu, spuere ; midu, avoid (Germ. meiden; evito); sxidu, seco; 
pitu, expecto; rétw, ride (Germ. reiten ; equo vehor) ; wizu, know 
(Germ. weif ; imputo) ; gr7u, gannio ; seri, shriek (Germ. schreie ; 
clamo), perf. plur. grirumés, scrirumés, see Perfect in -s-, p. 401. 

Old Saxon. Ainu, germino ; skinu, luceo; gripu, arripio; driba, 
pello; spéwu, spuo; writu, seribo; bedu, expecto; midu, evito; 
sntu, seco; stigu, scando. 

Anglo-Saxon. scine, fulgeo ; gripe, arripio; drife, pello; spiwe, 
spuo; smite, percutio; d¢de, expecto; /éSe, proficiscor; Anige, in- 
clino ; stége, scando; tihe, arguo; pihe, proficio. 

Old Frisian. gripa, prehendere; drifa, pellere; snitha, secare ; 
hniga, flectere; stiga, scandere, perf. stéch. 

Old Norse. shin, luceo; grip, prehendo; drif, pello; zvif, 
moveor; tt, bite, mordeo; (5, proficiscor; gr#5, metuo; 776, 
equito ; δη7 δ, seco; swiS, doleo; ris, surgo; vik, yield (Germ. 
weiche; 6640); Aniég, inclino. 
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Cuass VI. (Grimm IX.) 
Radical αὶ :— 
Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic mM. . au. ay ut 
O. H. Germ. itu, io, ὦ ou, 6} e227. Oo 
Old Saxon = tu, ο, ἃ ο. uw 0 
Anglo-Saxon ed, ἃ ea UH. . ο 
Old Frisian fu, ia, @ a. 6 Ξ 6 
Old Norse tu, ἴο, ὦ au. εὐ Oo 
Examples :— 
Gothic giuta gaut gutum . gutans 
- kiusa . kaus kusum. . kusans 
O.H.Germ. kiuzu kez. kuzumés kozanér 
55 chiusu . chés . churumés . choranér 
‘s triufu'. . . trouf trufumés . trofanér 
Old Saxon giutu . . . gét . gutun . . . gotan 
kiusu . . . kos . kurun . . koran 
Anglo-Saxon geste . . . gedt. . . . guton . . . goten 
y, cedets . . . COG&®. . . . Cimom . . . cone 
Old Frisian kiusa . . . kas. . . . keron . . . keren 
Old Norse kiosa . . . kaus kusum . kosinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. dis-hniupa, break, dirumpo; hiufa, weep, fleo; suiva, 
hasten, go, come, verto, vado, for ‘sxiwa, perf. sing. svau, plur. 
snivum, snevum for snuum, perf. part. snivans for tsnuans ; giuta, 
pour out (Germ. giefe; fundo); dzuda, offer (Germ. biete) ; dri- 
usa, fall, cado; kiusa, choose (Germ. kiese; eligo); /fra-liusa, 
loose (Germ. ver-liere ; perdo) ; diaga, bend (Germ. biege ; flecto) ; 
liuga, lie (Germ. luege; mentior) ; ga-lika, lock, claudo; tiwah, 
tug, pull (Germ. ziehe, traho). 

Qld High German. chliupu, cleave, findo; s#fu, drink (Germ. 
saufe; bibo); ¢riufu, drop (Germ. traufe; stillo); chzwwu, chew 
(Germ. kaue; mando); piutu, offero ; siudu, seethe (Germ. siede ; 
coquo) ; Aivzu, pour out (Germ. giefe; fundo); chiusu, choose 
(Germ. kiese ; eligo); vliwgu, flow (Germ, fliefe, fluo); δόζιζει, 
lock (Germ. schliefe; claudo); lzusu, loose (Germ. ver-liere ; 
perdo) ; vrinsu, freeze (Germ. friere; gelo); peuku, flecto ; vliuku, 
fly (Germ. fliege; volo); vliuhu, flee (Germ. fliehe; fugio) ; 
ziuhu, traho; diuku, mentior. 

Old Saxon. Aiufu, ploro; cliufu, findo; giutu, fundo; niutu, 
enjoy (Germ. ge-niefe; fruor); dzudu, offero; driusu, cado; 
kiusu, eligo; far-liusu, perdo; liugu, mentior; léku, claudo ; 
riuku, reek (Germ. rauche; fumo); tiwhu, traho. 


1 6 chiefly before dentals and sibilants. 
Ee 
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Anglo-Saxon. creépe, creep, repo; dedfe, mergo (Germ. taufe) ; 
scedfe, trudo; red/e, rampo; bredwe, brew (Germ. braue) ; cedwe, 
chew (Germ. kaue, manduco) ; Aredwe, rue (Germ. reue; peenitet 
me); dredte, break, frango; gedte, pour out, fundo; zedte, enjoy, 
fruor (Germ. ge-miefe); scedte, shoot (Germ. schiefe; jaculor) ; 
bedde, offero (Germ. biete); sedSe, seethe, boil (Germ. siede ; 
coquo); cedse, choose (Germ. kiese; eligo) ; /reose, freeze, gelo; 
Jor-ledse, loose, perdo; Jdéce, lock, claudo; séce, sugo (Germ. 
sauge); vredce, exhalo, reek (Germ. rauche); smedce, fumo, 
smoke (Germ. schmauche); Jdedge, bend (Germ. biege; flecto) ; 
dredge, ago; jfledge, volo, fly (Germ. fliege); ¢eége, mentior, lie 
(Germ. luege); jledhe, flee (Germ. fliehe; fugio); ¢eéhe, traho, 
tug (Germ. ziehe); sed, colo; ¢eé, arguo; ped, proficio; wred, 
proficio, perf. sedh, teah, peth, wreah, plur. sugon, tugon, pugon, 
wrugon. 

Old Frisian. driupe, stillo; kriapa, repere; niata, uti; shiata, 
jaculari; sédéda, claudere; diada, offerre; kiasa, eligere; lasa, 
perdere ; taka, claudere. 

Old Norse. Jriota, frangi; fliuga, volare; lika, claudere; 
kiosa, eligere; driupa, stillare; fliota, fluere; niota, frui; leuga, 
mentiri. 


Some of the verbs which apply the gradation without redupli- 
eation have the radical ὦ which, under various circumstances, 
was variously affected in the different tenses!. Where the radical 
was protected by an ancient reduplication, it is still preserved 
in the present tense, as in fara, from an ancient fa-fara ; these 
verbs have the perfect in δ, as /6r, probably from a primitive 
fa-féra. In those verbs in which the radical @ was not sheltered 
in the present tense by reduplication, it was weakened into 4, as 
giba, stila, hilpa, probably from a more ancient gaba, stala, halpa ; 
in the perfect singular the pure short radical is preserved, per- 
haps also under the influence of reduplication, as hadp, stal, gad, 
from a niore ancient ha-halp, sta-stal, ga-gab. In the plural 
perfect some have @, the first gradation of a, others weaken the 
radical a to uw. The verbs which gradate the radical to ¢ in the 
plural, weaken it to ὦ or to uw in the perfect participle. Thus then 
the different modifications of the radical give rise to four more 
classes, the vocalic system of which is as follows. 


1 Compare pp. 400-403, A, B, C, and Ὁ. ἡ 
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Crass VII. (Grimm VII.) 


Radical a :— 
Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic Ges ὃ. τς ἐς Cee lf 
OeilGerm. @. .... wo uo - G4 
Old Saxon a. 6, uo 6, uo a 
Anglo-Saxon a, ea é. ὃ. : a 
Mia Frisam a,e.... 6. ὃ. a, 6: 
Old Norse. a. ὃ ὃ. 2 a, e 
Examples :— 
Gothic jJora ... for... . form. . . forem 
O.H.Germ. ναὸ .. . vuor. . . . vuorumés . . varanér 
Old Saxon faru ... for... . férun .. . faran 
Anglo-Saxon fare. . . . for... . féron . . . faren 
OldFristan fara ... for... . foron .. . faren 


Oli Norse fara ... for... .. forum... farm 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. ws-ana, expire; standa, stand, sto, perf. stép ; fara, go, 
travel (Germ. fare; proficiscor); svara, swear (Germ. schwoere ; 
juro); graba, dig (Germ. grabe; fodio); Aafja, lift (Germ. hebe ; 
tollo); /rapja, understand, know, sapio; skapa, create (Germ. 
schaffe; creo); rapja, count, reckon, numero; skapja, damage, 
scathe (Germ. schade; noceo); saka, scold, increpo; Alahja, 
laugh (Germ. lache; rideo); sdaha, slay (Germ. schlage; per- 
eutio); vahsja, grow, wax (Germ. wachsen ; cresco). 

Old High German. stantu, sto; varu, vehor; suerju, 70ΓῸ ; 
krapu, fodio; skafu, creo; heffu, tollo; wasku, wash (Germ. 
wasche; lavo); ¢raku, bear (Germ. trage; porto); slahu, per- 
cutio; hlakhu, rideo; wahsu, cresco. ἝΞ 

Old Saxon. standu, faru, skapu, grabu; hebbju, tollo; skaku, 
shake, quatior; dragu, porto; hlahu, rideo; slahu, cedo; wahsu, 
eresco. : : 

Anglo-Saxon. gale, sing, cano; stande, sto; fare, eo; swerige, 
juro; scape, creo; hebbe, elevo; grafe, fodio; wasce, lavo; scace, 
shake, quatio; Jace, bake, pinso; face, take, prehendo; drage, 
porto, drag; sleahe, slay, cedo; hleahhe, laugh, ndeo; weare, 
gTOW, wax, cresco. ᾿ 

Old Frisian. fara, skapa, vara, draga, slaga, perf. sloch. 

Old Norse. ga/a, canere ; standa, stare ; fara, proficisci ; svara, 
jurare ; skapa, creare; grafa, fodere ; hafa, tollere ; va%a, ire, perf. 
65 ; vaxa, crescere, perf. dx ; skaka, concutere ; taka, capere ; draga, 
ferre—all these have the pres. in 6; deya, die, morin, perf. dé, 
part. ddinn ; geya, latrare; fld, from flaga, flay, excorire, pres. fla, 

Ee2 
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perf. sing. /76, plur. flégum, part. fleginn: in the same manner 
hleja, laugh, ridere; s/é from slaha, slay, percutere. 


Crass VIII. (Grimm X.) 
Radical a :— 


Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf, Part. 
Gothic . 0 6 6) Ge «ee see 
O.H:Gem. 4,6... « &. a. ae .% = 
Old Saxon ἠδ᾽. . . . @. as 4 .Ε 
Anglo-Saxon ὦ, δ΄. . . . α,ἄἂ. . ἅ,ἃ. . ἡ, 6 
Old Frisian ὁ. . . . @€. .. - G@€., ἡ, 6 
ΟΙα Νοῖβε G76. .. . ἃ. δ @ . e 
Examples :— 

Gothic giba. . . . gab... . gébum. . . Gia 
O.H.Germ. kipu . . . kap. . . . kapumés .. képanér 
Old Saxon gidbw. . .. gaf.. . . gabun.. . gelan 
Anglo-Saxon gifes .. . geaf. . . . geafon. . . gifen 

as ee. ... @ . «6 « « GOW . . ee 
Old Frisian jéfa. . .. jef ... . jéfon .. . ἥν 
Old Norse géfa. . .. gaf... . giafum. . . géfnn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. giba, give (Germ. gebe; do); di-gita, find, get, in- 
venio; /rita, devour (Germ. frefe; voro); za, eat (Germ. efe; 
edo); sta, sit (Germ. sitze; sedeo); didja, pray (Germ. bitte; 
oro); ¢ruda, tread (Germ. trete; calco); mita, measure (Germ. 
mefe; metior); ¢-vida, deny, abnego; gvipa, say, dico; lisa, 
colligo (Germ. lese); ga-nisa, recover (Germ. ge-nese; sanor) ; 
visa, am, remain, maneo; ga-brika, break (Germ. breche; fran- 
go); liga, lie (Germ. lige; jaceo); vga, move (Germ. be-wege ; 
moveo, veho); /raiha, ask (Germ. frage; interrogo); sathva, see 
(Germ. sehe; video). 

Old High German. /ipuv, dono; pittu, rogo; tritu, calco; 
quidu, dico; 734, edo; vrizgu; voro; mizu, metior; sizu, sedeo; 
wisu, sum, existo; Liku, jaceo; sihu, video. 

Old Saxon. μόν, itu, bi-gitu, consequor; situ, brddu, quithu, 
lisu, wisu, liggu, sihu, perf. plur. séhun and sdwun, part. séwan. 

Anglo-Saxon. gife ; wéfe, weave (Germ. webe ; texo) ; éte, fréte, 
mete ; on-gite, intelligo; sitte, trede, bidde, cweSe, lese, genese, wese ; 
wrece, wreak, ulciscor; Jlicge; geseo, see (Germ. sehe; video), 
perf. sing. geseah, plur. gesdwon, part. gesewen, gesegen, plur. ge- 
séne = gesewene. 

Old Norse. gé/a, δία; géta, acquirere ; sita; bida, petere; lésa, 
legere ; véra, only in the perf. var for vas; deka, leak, stillare ; 
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Jréga, iaterrogare, perf. sing. /ré for frag, plur. frdgum: in the 
same manner véga, interficere ; ligga, jacere; pigga, obtinere; sid, 
see, videre, = δίδω, sihva, pres. sé for sé, plur. séum, perf. sé, 
plur. séum, perf. part. weak séSr; troda, calcare, pres. ¢7é5, perf. 
trad; sofa, to sleep, = svéfa, pres. séf for svéf, perf. svaf, plur. 
svdfum, part. sofinn for svefinn ; véfa, to weave, texere, perf. plur. 
vafum and Gfum, part. ofinn for véfinu; compare the analogous 
form soma= qvéma, Class XI. 


Crass IX. (Grimm XI.) 
Radical a:— 
Pres Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
_ Gothic ἜΝ... “ἃ. ae u 

O.H.Germ. ὁ ὃ, . .. @. Ge « ο 

Old Saxon dé. a. ad. . u, 0 

Anglo-Saxon 4,¢ . a, ἃ a,@. U, O 

Old Frisian ὦ δ... .. . Ge a,é. 4, 6 

Old Norse #4e.... a. rece u, 0 

Examples :— 

Gothic stila. . . stal. stélum . stulans 
‘3 qvima . qvam quemum gqvumans 
as bara bar . bérum . batrans 

O.H.Germ. stila. stal . stalumés stolanér 

Old Saxon = stila. . . stal . stalun . . . stolan 
” cumu .. quam quamum . . cuman 

Anglo-Saxon stéle . stdl . stelon . stolen 
35 cume com, cwom. comon . cumen 

Old Frisian — stéla. a... stélon . . stélen 

Old Norse’ stéla. . . . stal. F stalum. . , stolinn 
‘3 koma .. . kom, kvam. kvamum kominn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. sti/a, steal (Germ. stéle; furor); wima, take (Germ. 
néme; sumo); qvima, come (Germ. komme; venio) ; .ga-timan, 
decere (Germ. ge-zimen); Jdaéra, bear, fero; ga-taira, tear, 
destroy, destruo. 

Old High German. séilu, nimu, quimu, ziman, piru, fero; ziru, 
consumo; scirz, shear (Germ. scheere, tondeo); vihhu, wreak 
(Germ. rache; ulciscor); prithu, break (Germ. breche; frango) ; 
sprihhu, speak (Germ. spreche; loquor); sti#hu, sting, prick 
(Germ. steche; pungo); vihtu, fight (Germ. fechte; certo); 
vlihtu, weave (Germ. flechte; plecto). ~ 

Old Saxon, s¢i/u, nimu, cumu.(venio), biru, briku, stiku (pungo), 
briku, spriku, wriku (persequor). 

Anglo-Saxon. stéle, nime, eume, bére, scére (tondeo), ¢ére (scindo), 
bréce, spréce. 
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Old Frisian. Classes VIII and IX are identical, because the 
perfect participle has in both the weakened radical é: γα, stéla, 
nima, jéfa (dare), wésa (esse), bréka, spréka. 

Old Norse. stéla, néma, koma for kvéma (venire), béra, skéra, 
tondeo; svéma (natare), svam, swaminn ; erja (arare), ar, arinn. 


Crass X. (Grimm. XII.) 
Radical a :— 
Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Perf. Part. 
Gothic 4. 2 oe re Uw. " 
Ο. Ἡ. Germ. ἡ, ὃ. . .. @. με. . wo 
OldSamen i,€.... ἃ. u. 2, 0 
Anglo-Saxon i, ὃ, 0. . . ἃ, ὦ, ea u. U, 0 
Old Frisian: 4§$¢ . . . « ἃ. u. " 
Old Norse ἐἐ,ο,ἴα . .. α. U. 0, ἡ 
Examples :— 

Gothic hilpa halp. hulpum hulpans 

PY vairpa . varp. vaurpum . raurpans 
O.H.Germ. hilfu half . hulfumés . holpanér 

es rennu rann runnumés . runnanér 
Old Saxon  hilpu halp. hulpun . holpan 

~ rinnu rann γε. runnan 
Anglo-Saxon hélpe healp hulpon . holpen 

fy arne . arn . urnon . urnen 

ἐν weorpe . wearp wurpon . worpen 
Old. Frisian helpa . halp. hulpon . hulpen 

ss WINNa . . wann wUuNnNnON awunnen 
Old Norse rinna rann runnum runninn 

a skella _ skall skullum skollinn 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Gothic. Ailpa, help (Germ. helfe ; adjuvo); vélva, seize, rob, 
rapio; svilta, die, morior; gilda, am worth (Germ. gelte; re- 
pendo); driuna, burn (Germ. brenne; ardeo) ; dw-ginna, be-gin 
(Germ. be-ginne; incipio) ; rinna, flow, run (Germ. rinne.; fluo) ; 
spinna, spin (Germ. spinne; neo); wna, suffer, patior; binda, 
bind (Germ. binde; necto); d2-vinda, wind (Germ. winde; clr- 
cumdo) ; jimpa, find (Germ. finde; invenio) ; drigka, drink (Germ. 
trinke; bibo); Jdliggva, cut, kill, cedo; siggva, sing, read 
(Germ. singe; cano, lego); sighva, sink, fall (Germ. sinke ; 
‘cado) ; vatrpa, throw (Germ. werfe ; jacio) ; hvatrba, walk, turn 
about, verto; gairda, gird (Germ. " piirte 3 3 cingo) ; vatrpa, be- 
come (Germ. ‘werde ; fio). 

Old High German. hilfu ; tilfu, delf, fodio ; Ailtu, rependo ; 
sciltu, scold (Germ. s schelte ; increpo) ; smilzu, smelt (Germ. 
schmelze; liquefio); suzmmu, swim (Germ. schwimme ; nato); 
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prinnu, ardeo; rinuu, fluo; spinnu, neo; winnu, laboro; pintu, 
necto; suzntu, evanesco (Germ. schwinde) ; vindu, invenio; sinku, 
cano; sinmhu, cado; stinhu, stink (Germ. stinke; oleo, odorem 
spargo); trinku, bibo; Auirpu, revertor; stirphu, die (Germ. 
sterbe; morior); werfu, jacio; wirdu, fio. 

Old Saxon. Ailpu, dilbu, suiltu (morior), gildu, brinnu, bi- 
ginnu, winnu, bindu, findu, singu, drinku, wirpu, huirbu, wirthu 
(fio). 

Anglo-Saxon. helpe, delfe, melte, swelte, gilde, perf. healp, &c. ; 
on-ginne, Incipio, perf. on-gan ; spinne, winne, birue=brinne, perf. 
barn; wne=rinne, perf. ran; binde, perf. band; in the same 
manner grinde, grind, molo; swinde, tabesco (Germ. schwinde) ; 
wide, wind (Germ. winde; plecto) ; drince ; swince, laboro ; stince, 
oleo; bringe ; singe; springe, salio; meorne, mourn, curo, angor, 
perf. mearn ; in the same manner speorne, spurn (Germ. sporne ; 
ealeitro); weorpe, jacio; hweorfe, revertor ; weorse, fio. 

Old Frisian, /ilpa, binda, finda, winna, berna (ardere), werpa, 
wertha. 

Old Norse. gialla, sing, shout, resonare; své/fa, esurire; 
velta, roll, turn, volvere; gialda, expendere; brenna, ardere; 
rénna, fluere; spinna, nere; vinna, laborare; jfinua, invenire ; 
binda, ligare, perf. batt; winda, torquere; drecka, bibere, perf. 
drack; springa, salire, sprack ; vérpa, jacére; vérSa, fieri. 


CONJUGATION. 


General Remarks. 


Conjugation teaches us to combine the various elements which 
we observed in the formation of the verb, so as to express cor- 
rectly the different relations of a certain action. The action 
independent of all relations is expressed in the root. The verb, 
however, is not merely the expression of an action, but it renders 
at the same time an exact account as to the person by whom, 
the time when, the modus or condition under which, that action 
took place. In order to express those various relations of per- 
sons, time, modus, activeness, or passiveness—in short, to make 
the root a verb, it is necessary that secondary roots, or suffixes, 
be added to the primary root, and thus force it out of its indefi- 
niteness, and impart to it life and individuality. A condition 
without which a verb is inconceivable is that of personality : 
without the personal suffixes or terminations a verbal root or 
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base can as little become a verb, as a nominal root or theme a 
substantive or adjective without the case-signs. If then the per- 
sonal terminations are the most essential of the verbal elements, 
they are in a few instances alone sufficient to create a verb out 
of a root, as we have seen above with the roots as (to be), dhu (to 
be). But in most cases the root requires a connective, a binding 
vowel or a suffix to enable it to enter into communication with 
the personal termination. This connective vowel or suffix we 
called thematic, and the form which the root acquired by adopting 
it we called the theme or stem—the verbal theme, as on another 
occasion we spoke of nominal themes. The root dsar requires 
the suffix -α- to enter into combination with the personal termi- 

nation -é2 and to form the 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. bhar-a-t. 
Where we speak of an absolute fact, uninfluenced by, and inde- 
pendent of, circumstances and combionst that is, in the indiea- 
tive mood, we join the personal terminations immediately to the 
root or theme, so that out of as we make as-tz, out of bhar-a-, 
bhar-a-ti ; but where we make the action dependent on certain 
conditions and circumstances, that is, in the optative and sub- 
junctive (conjunctive), we require the aid of another suffix, which 
we place between the theme and the personal terminations. If 
then in the indicative the pnmitive language used simply as-7?z, 
bhar-a-ti, it put in the optative as-ya-t, bhar-a-ya-t ; in the sub- 
junctive as-a-t, bhar-a-a-t, hence bhar-d-t. But the same action 
may appear in different relations of time; it may be present or 
past: we therefore must have a present theme and a perfect 
theme—the former is bhar-a-, the latter was formed by reduplica- 
tion, and thence resulted ΤΩ om Take the Gothie root dar, 
which in the present weakens the radical into 2, hence the theme 
‘bir-a, bair-a-; in the perfect it will take the first gradation of 
its radical and form éér-, dropping the thematic vowel of the 
present; the optative τ is ja, hence bér-ja- ; added to this 
the personal suffix -m would be Jér-ya-m, but appears as bér-yau ; 
or, to follow the opposite, or analytical course, given the Gothic 
present subjunctive 1st plural vigaima =vig-a-i-m-a, in which the 
final @ is an inorganic addition to support the preceding m, the 
latter is the personal termination of the ist plural, 7 = ya the 
sufhx of the optative mood, ὦ the final of the present theme 
vig-a-, vig the weakened form of the root vag, primitive vagh, 
to move. 

Though we may recognize all these different elements in the 
Teutonic, and chiefly the Old Teutonic verb, they are not all of 
equal importance. We might indeed divide verbs into such 
as have the thematic suffix, “and others that have not: but the 
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latter are so very few, as to render such classification imprac- 
ticable. There are many ways to form the present theme, but 
out of the many the Teutonic languages have chosen a few, and 
these few became part and parcel of the inflexions or the conju- 
gation, so that we cannot attempt to erect anything like the 
conjugational classes, as in Sanskrit for instance. That element 
however which truly and most distinctly characterizes the Teu- 
tonic verb, and places it in contraposition to the verb in all other 
Aryan languages, is the formation of the perfect. Though the 
sister-languages also have the gradation of the root, though 
most of them have the reduplicational system far more complete, 
yet nowhere do we find this element to enter so deeply into the 
whole organization of the language. We therefore unhesitatingly 
follow former grammarians and divide the whole conjugational 
system, according to the formation of the perfect, into two great 
classes. To the first conjugational class belong all those verbs 
which form the perfect by modifying the vowel of the root 
(mostly stem-verbs), to the second those which form the perfect 
by assuming an auxiliary suffix-verb (derivative verbs). The 
former, which the Teutonic languages have, partly at least, in 
common with their cognate sisters, we may fairly call the ‘ Old 
Form,’ because it must have existed before the separation of the 
Aryan tribes; the latter the ‘ New Form,’ because it is peculiar 
to the Teutonic languages, and must have been created after the 
Aryan separation. The verbs of the old form have a szmple per- 
fect, consisting of but one word; those of the new form have 
a compound perfect, consisting of the verb and its suffixed 
auxiliary verb. Grimm calls the former the ‘ Strong Conjuga- 
tion,’ because the verbs belonging to it form their perfect by 
means lying in the root itself, gradation, &c.; the latter ‘Weak 
Conjugation,’ because its verbs form the perfect with the assist- 
ance of an auxiliary. We do not see any cause why we should 
not follow the last-mentioned terms, which have been applied by 
the father of Teutonic philology, which, moreover, are sufficient 
to keep up the distinction and serve the purpose quite as well as 
any other terms as yet proposed. 
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I. PARADIGM TO THE STRONG CONJUGATION. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


Gothic. | Old Saxon. eS] O. Fris, {Old Norse. 

Sina. 

Ist jfinp-a Jind-u jind-u jind-e jind-e jinn 

2nd jinp-i-s jind-i-s jind-is jind-e-st | jfind-e-st | jfinn-r 

3rd_jinp-i-p Jind-i-t Jjind-i-d jind-e-3 | find-e-th | finn-r 
PLur. 

Ist finp-a-m jind-a-més | find-a-d jind-a-3 | find-a-th | finn-u-m 

and jinp-i-p Jjind-a-t jind-a-d jind-a-3 | jind-a-th | finn7-3 

3rd _jfinp-a-nd | find-a-nt | jind-a-d jind-a-S | find-a-th | finn-a 
Dua. 

Ist jfinp-ds τὶ ἐπ τ a 

2nd finp-a-ts ᾿- | a ἊΣ ws 

PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SING. 

Ist finp-au jinde jind-a (e) jind-e Jind-e jinn-t 

2nd jfinp-ai-s jind-é-s jind-a-s (es) | jind-e Jind-e jinnv-r 

3rd_ finp-az jind-e Jind-a (e) Jind-e jind-e jinn 
PLuR. 

Ist jfinp-ai-m-a | jind-é-més | find-a-n (en) | find-e-n | jfind-e jinn-i-m 

and finp-ai-p jind-é-t jfind-a-n jind-e-n | find-e fnni-3 

3rd jfinp-ai-n-a | find-é-n | find-a-n jind-e-n | jind-e jinn-t 
DUAL. 

Ist finp-ai-v-a a | os a a : 
and finp-ai-ts : Ὁ | Ὁ ™ | τε | sie 
PRESENT PASSIVE. 

Gothic. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Sing.Ist jinp-a-da jinp-ai-dau 
and jfinp-a-za Jinp-ai-zau 

grd_ jinp-a-da jinp-ai-dau 
Plur.rst jinp-a-n a Jinp-ai-ndau 
2nd jinp-a-nda | Jinp-ai-ndau 
3rd _jinp-a-nda Jinp-ai-ndau 


Gothic. | O. H. Germ. Ke Saxon.| Anglo-Sax. | Old Frisian. 
SING: 
and finp | find | find | find | find 
PLur. 
Ist jfinp-a-m a | 8: ai, | ate 
2nd finp-i-p Jind-a-t jind-ad | find-a-5 ᾿ find-a-th 
Dual. « . 
2nd jinp-a-ts =} om pees: | 
INFINITIVE. 
Sue. 
2nd finp-a-n | find-a-n | find-a-n | find-an_ | find-a 
PLur. : 
2nd 3η}-α-πά-8 | find-a-nt-ér | find-a-nd | find-e-nd-e | find-a-nd 
PRETERITE INDICATIVE. 
SING. 
1st fanp fand fand fand fand 
2nd fans-t fund-t fund fund-e t fund-e 
3rd fanp fand fand fand fand 
PLUR. 
1st funp-u-m | fund-u-més | fund-u-n | fund-o-n | fund-o-n 
2nd funp-u-p | fund-u-t fund-u-n | fund-o-n | fund-o-n 
3rd funp-u-n | fund-un | fund-u-n | fund-o-n | fund-o-n 
DvAL. 
Ist funp-u " a | Ἢ 
and funp-u-ts Be + es 
PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SING. 
1st funpyjau | fund-t fundi | fund-e fund-e 
and funp-ei-s fund-i-s fund-i-s | fund-e jSund-e 
ard funp~7 fund-t fund Sund-e fund-e 
PLUR. 
1st funp-er-m-a| fund-i-més | fund-i-n | fund-e-n | fund-e-n 
2nd funp-ei-p | fund-i-t fund-i-n | fund-e-n | fund-e-n 
3rd funb-ci-n-a | fund-i-n fund-i-n | fund-e-n | fund-en 
DUAL. 
Ist funp-ei-v-a a ae | 3.3 
and funp-et-ts ae oF ee 
PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 
funp-a-n-s | ga-fund-a- 


THE VERB. 


IMPERATIVE. 


| jJund-a-n | fund-e-n | Sund-en 


N-Er - 
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Old Norse. 
| finn 


| κυ ἐδ 


| 


| jinn-a 


| finn-a-nd-t. 


| Sunn-i-nn 
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1. PARADIGM TO THE STRONG CONJUGATION. 
Present INDICATIVE. 
O. H. Germ.| Old Saxon. | Anglo-Sax. | Old Frisian. Old Norse. 
SING, 
1st hilf-u hilp-u help-e kias-e kgs tek 
2nd hilf-t-s hilp-i-s hilp-e-st | kios-e-st kgs ‘tek-r 
3rd hilf-i-t hilp-i-d hilp-e-3 kios-e-th kgs tek-r 
PLuR. 
1st hélf-a-mes | hélp-a-d | help-a-3 kias-a-th kios-u-m ~—‘ ték-u-m 
2nd hélf-a-t hélp a-d | help-a-8 | kias-a-th kiosi-3 _ tak-i-d 
3rd helf-a-nt hélp-a-d | help-a-S | kias-a-th kw08-a tak-a 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SING. 
ist hélf-e help-a help-e kias-e kios-t take 
and hélf-é-s help-a-s help-e kias-e kios-i-r tak-i-r 
τὰ hélf-e help-a help-e kias-e kios-t tak-1 
PLUR. 
ist hélf-é-més | help-a-n | help-e-n kias-e kios-i-m —— tak-i-m 
and hélf-é-t help-a-n | help-e-n kias-e kios-i-3 tak-i-3 
3rd hélf-é-n help-a-n_ | help-e-n kias-e kios-i taka 
IMPERATIVE. 
SING. 
and hilf | halp | help | kios | kios tak 
PLUR. 
2nd helf-a-t |help-a-d | help-a-3 | kias-a-th |kias-a-5 tak-i-5 
INFINITIVE. 
SING. 
2nd hélf-a-n = | help-a-n =| help-a-n_ | kias-a | kios-a tak-a 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE, 
helf-a-nt-ér | help-a-nd 1 help-e-nd-e| kias-a-nd | kios-a-nd-i tak-a-nd-t 
Preterite ΓΝΡΙΟΛΤΙΨΕ,. 
SING. 
Ist half halp healp kas kaus tok 
and hulf-i hulp-t hulp-e t kere kaus-t tok-t 
3rd half halp healp kas kaus tok 
PLUR. 
1st hulf-u-més | hulp-u-n | hulp-o-n | ker-o-n kus-u-m — t6k-u-m 
and hulf-u-t hulp-u-n | hulp-o-n | ker-o-n kus-u-S tok-u-3 
3rd hulf-u-n hulp-u-n | hulp-o-n | ker-o-n kus-w tok-u 
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PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


O. H. Germ. | Old Saxon. | Anglo-Sax. | O.Fris.| Old Norse. 

Since 

Ist hulf~i hulp-i hulp-e ker-e | kys-t toek-i 

and hulf.7-s hulp-i-s hulp-e ker-e | kys-i-r  toek-i-r 

3rd hulf-¢ hulp-t hulp-e ker-e | kys-t toek-i 
PLur. 

Ist hulf t-més hulp-in | hulp-en | ker-e | kys-i-m_ toek-i-m 

and hulf-i-t hulp-in | hulp-en | ker-e | kys-i-5 toeki-S 

3rd hulf-i-n hulp-t-n hulp-e-n | ker-e | kys-i tock-i 


PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 


ga-holf-a-n-ér | holp-a-n | holp-e-n | ker-en | kos-t-nn_ tek-i-nn 


REMARKS ON THE STRONG CONJUGATION. 


I. The vowels of the Ablaut. 


1. In Old High German the reduplicational vowel is rendered 
in different documents according to dialectic differences. Isidor 
(eighth century) uses ea, 60; Tatian (ninth) ze, 20, Otfried (ninth) 
za for 20, as ua for πο; Notker (tenth) ze, 20; ‘the Vienna Gospel 
of St. Matthew (eighth) é, to. 

Old Saxon uses as reduplicational vowel é, where the root 
itself has the high-sounding a or é; in Class IV, where the radical 
is the dark-sounding 6 or wo, we find the diphthongal preterite 
10, weakened to 26. 

Anglo-Saxon has, as reduplicational vowel of the preterite, é, 
or 66, the former chiefly in verbs which have # or ὁ after the 
radical a. 

Old Frisian uses the contractions é and 7, the former exclu- 
sively in Class I if the radical is followed by a consonantal 
combination with ~; in all other cases the reduplicational vowel 
is@ It is doubtful whether in Class IV the vowel of the pre- 
terite was the diphthongal 10. 

Old Norse, on the whole, follows the analogy of the Low 
German dialects. 


2. There is in most Teutonic languages in the present —" 
of Classes VIIT, IX, and X of the “strong conjugation an alter- 
nation of i and é as vowels of the root, which the student will 
easily explain on referring to the phonetic laws mentioned under 
the respective letters. . 
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Thus we find in Old High German Ai/fu, nimu, hilfis, nimis, 
because the vowel of the root is followed by ὦ or u of the pre- 
preceding syllable — but élfamés, némamés, hélfat, némat, &c., 
because the vowel of the root is followed by a in the succeeding 
syllable. The same alternation of sound takes place in the pre- 
terite participle of Class IX between w and 0, directed by the 
same law as that of ὁ and é, and in the present tense of Class VI, 
between zw and its weakened form zo. (See the diphthong iz.) 
Of these changes nothing is observed in Gothic. 

Old Saxon submits to the same laws as Old High German, 
but where a contraction takes place, the original ~ is preserved 
in the participle preterite of Class IX, as euman from cviman. 

Anglo-Saxon, which in its phonetic changes is far more capri- 
cious than any other dialect, follows in this also a few rules of 
its own. The vowels ὁ of the present, a of the preterite singular, 
w of the preterite plural remain intact in but few instances, that 
is, 11 followed by doubled m or x, or by either of the two com- 
bined with a mute, where a however is found to turn into ὁ. 
But e, 60, are used in the present; ἄς, ea in the preterite singular, 
and o in the preterite participle. In Classes VIII and IX those 
verbs only preserve the ¢ of the present which end in m, besides 
a few others, such as Azpan (hare), gifan (to give), gitan (to get), 
&c., and the strong verbs which form the present theme in ja, 
as bzddan, to bid, beg, &e. The preterite shows the regular 
vowels a, d=Goth. a, & only in name, nam, ndmon, piege, pah ; 
but plur. pegon; licge, preterite sing. /ég, but plur. ddégon and 
legon ; geseo, geseah, gesévon. All others have @ in the singular, 
@ in the plural of the preterite. In the present of Classes VIII, 
TX and X, ὦ and e, eo, interchange in the same manner and after 
the same rules as in Old High German and Old Saxon, except 
that the 1st sing. indicative and the and sing. imperative have 
always 6, 60, the weakened form of ἢ, as helpe, hilpst, hilp, plur. 
helpad, imperative help ; steorfe, stirfst, stirfS, plural steorfas, 
imperative steorf. An interchange between 2 and zo in the 
present of Class VI cannot take place, because the diphthong zz 
occurs regularly in the weakened form eéé. 

_ Old Frisian preserves the ὁ of the present, Class X, before 
double 2, or x with a mute. The preterite participle has always 
the original ~; but once worpen for wurpen. The ὁ of the pre- 
sent, Classes VIII and IX is kept up in verbs which form the 
present theme in ja, before m in ima, and in verbs which end in 
a vowel; e.g. sta (to see), δία (to happen); but za (to confess) 
has 6 in the present. The same classes have the a of the singular 
and d@ of the plural preterite before m; but they may pass into 
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0, 6, respectively. (See letter a, 0, Old Frisian.) The preterite 
participle of the verbs of Class IX having rejected the radical ὁ 
(z), and adopted that of the present, a distinction between the 
Classes VIII and IX no longer exists, and they may be con- 
sidered as identical. 

The alternation or interchange of ὁ and e in different persons 
of the present is unknown in Old Frisian, the vowel adopted in 
the infinitive keeping its place throughout the present tense. 
But Class VI uses the interchange of zo (1) and za on the same 
conditions as the other dialects already mentioned; but, like 
Anglo-Saxon, it has the weakened form too in the Ist sing. pre- 
sent. Old Norse shows the 7 in the present of Class X if a verb 
ends in x, or x combined with a mute; also in the verb spzraa, 
to spurn; but é we find in dbréxna, to burn, and réxva, to run. 
The verbs gialla (to shout, sing), gialda (rependere), and skialfa 
(to tremble), retain the za in theinfinitive, plural indicative, and 
throughout the subjunctive. In the preterite participle all verbs 
ending with 2, or x with a mute, have τ; drénna and renna also 
take τὸ; all others, spirna too, have 0. In Classes VIII and 
IX we find the ὁ of the present only with strong verbs which 
form the present theme in ja; also in svima (to swim), which 
occurs side by side with svéma. An interchange or alternation 
between ὁ and e, or zw and zo, in different persons of the present, 
does not take place. 


3. Some verbs of Class VI have condensed the zu of the pre- 
sent into Z,as Gothic. O H. Germ. séu, bibo (Germ. saufe) ; 
siku, suck (Germ. sauge; sugo); J#hhu, lock, claudo. O.S. 
lican, to lock. Α. 5. briécan, to use; hritan, to fall; sdZpan, to 
drink ; siécan, to suek ; stinan, strepere ; strétan, populari; lécan, 
to lock. O. Fris. dha, to lock; shiva, protrudere; slita, to lock 
(Ὁ. H.Germ. shiugu); sprita, to sprout. O.N. liica, sipa and 
siupa, sorbere; séga and δίψα, to suck. 


4. The preterites of Classes V and VI, in Old High German, 
condense their diphthongs δὲ, oz, into the long vowels @, 6, re- 
spectively, the former before w, 4, the latter before 4, 7, 8, and 
dental mutes; in Anglo-Saxon, on the contrary, the a of the 
present and ¢ of the preterite are dissolved into two vowels, 
namely ea and 60, 6. g. sceapan, scedp, sleahan, slech. 


5. Verbs of Class VII in Old Norse, whieh end with a guttural 
(4, 7), have in the preterite participle 6 instead of a. 


6. Umlaut affects the verbal stem more or less in the conju-~ 
gation of the Old Teutonic verb. 
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Gothic of course repudiates this as well as any other Umlaut. 

In Old High German the U:nlaut of a into 6 may take place 
in the present of Class II (reduplicated verbs) and Class VII, if 
an ἢ follows in the second syllable, 6. g. wallu, 2nd wallis or wellis ; 
varu, 2nd varis or veris. As in general, so also in the verb, old 
documents preserve the original ὦ, more recent ones adopt more 
largely the Umlaut. 

Old Saxon favours occasionally this modification of sound in 
the and and 3rd sing. present of Classes II and III, just like Old 
High German; e.g. waldu, and weldis, 3rd weldid. 

Anglo-Saxon admits of Umlaut in the 2nd and 3rd sing. pre- 
sent, even if the final vowel which caused the Umlaut has suffered 
syncope. In this manner a is modified into 6 (d); ¢ into @; 6, 
ea, %, into ¢; 6 into é; e. g. hdte, 3rd sing. pres. het, bldte, 3rd 
sing. bléte, scedte, 3rd sing. sc¢t; fare, 3rd sing. fers, Jars. 

Old Frisian seems to do without the Umlaut in its verbal 
inflexions. Though forms occur such as ist fere, and ferest, 3rd 
Jereth, plur. farath, it would no doubt be preferable to explain 
the 6 as a weakening rather than Umlaut of the a, for the e 
occurs in the preterite participle ferzz too, where it is no Umlaut, 
but the inorganic representative of an original a; thus also 
the infinitive drega and the participle dregin. 

Old Norse, which favours Umlaut in every possible position, 
makes use of it largely in the conjugation of the verb through- 
out the singular of the present indicative and the whole of the 
preterite subjunctive. We find it therefore in all reduplicated 
verbs (except Class III, of course), and in all the remaining 
classes, except V, because the ez of Class IIT and the ὅ of Class V 
are not capable of Umlaut. Verbs of Class VII, which in con- 
sequence of dropping an 4, end in ἀν, have in the singular 
present the Umlaut @, as s/d (to strike, slay) from s/aha, present 
sle; flé (to flay), present fle; Ald (to laugh), present A/a. 
Umlaut of α into 6 occurs with verbs of Classes ΠῚ and VII in 
the 1st plur. present; with the former only if they have za in 
the infinitive, as giadla, 1st plur. gidllum ; gialda, gidldum: but 
skidifa makes skidlfum. 


11, The consonants affected by the inflexions. 


1. The consonants of the theme or stem are variously affected 
in the different dialects by the terminations of the persons. We 
have already seen that in Gothic, before the ¢ of the personal 
termination of the 2nd sing. preterite, a dental of the stem 
preceding it must be changed into s. 
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In Anglo-Saxon the connective (thematic) vowel almost re- 
gularly suffers syncope in the 2nd and 3rd sing. present indi- 
eative, and the consonants of the termination and those of the 
stem or theme are joined directly, the former influencing the 
latter to a certain degree. As to the 2nd person we have to 
notice the following facts. Before the termination -s¢ no dental 
can keep its position except ¢; d and 8 are dropped; the combi- 
nation zd is changed into zt. Hence Aladan, blétan, cwedan, 
standan, make the and sing. Ale-st, blét-st, cwi-st, stent-st. In 
the same manner a final 8 or s¢ of the stem is dropped before the 
st of the termination; e. g. cf-st from cedsan, bir-st from berstan. 
As to the 3rd person the following rule must be observed: The 
6 of the personal termination is dropped after a ¢ or δέ of the 
stem, e.g. b/ét for b/ét-5, birst for dirst-8 ; the terminational 6 
following d, both are rendered by ¢, as Alet for hled, stent for 
stend-6 ; δ᾽ preceded by s, both make δέ, as e¢st for οὐδ᾿ δ; a3 
of the stem is dropped before ὃ of the termination, e. g. cwi-5 
for cw75-5. 

Old Frisian. As to the 2nd person the same rules hold good, 
that is, no dental but ¢ remains before the termination s¢; -d-st, 
-th-st, -s-st, -st-st, are all contracted into st; hence halda, halst ; 
jinda, finst: ast becomes zt, as wext from waz-a. In the 3rd 

_person the termination ¢/ is contracted with a preceding d into 
t, as halt, fint; with a preceding ¢ into ¢; with a preceding ¢h 
into ¢4; with a preceding s or st, to s¢; with a preceding ὦ 
to zt. 

Old Norse. The 7 of the 2nd sing. is assimilated to a preced- 
ine / or z of the stem ; it remains after // and nz. If the stem 
ends with an s, 7, 77, it is dropped altogether, and the 2nd and 
ard persons become identical in form with the ist. In the and 
sing. preterite before the personal termination ¢ a final dental of 
the stem is changed into z, e.g. lé&-¢ from /dt-a, galz-t from 
gialda, quaz-t from qued-a; but the 2nd of the preterite, stéd 
(from standan) is stétt. A preterital form which after dropping 
an / or g, ends in a long vowel, has also ἐξ in the 2nd sing., 6. g. 
slé for sléh (from slahan), and preterite s/étd. 


2. Reoracism greatly affects the terminational 8 of the stem 
in the bisyllabic or polysyllabic forms of the plural preterite, 
especially in verbs belonging to Classes V and VI, where the 
change seems to be less obstructed by the preceding short vowel 
than it is in the singular by the long radical; e. ρ΄. vriosan (to 
freeze), preterite plur. vrurumés, part. vroranér ; kiosan (to choose), 
preterite sing. 46s, and kuri, 3rd kés, plur. kurumés, part. koranér ; 

: Ff 
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risan (decidere), present sing. reis, 2nd riri, 3rd revs, plur. riru- 
més, part. riranér; wésan (to be), was, warumés, part. wésanér, 
and a few others. 

In Old Saxon we have only one instance of rhotacism in 
Class VIII, i.e. wésan (to be), was, wdérun, wésan; several of 
Class VI, i.e. Aiosan, kos, kuri, kés, plur. kurun, part. koran, and 
Jor-liosan, to loose. 

Anglo-Saxon offers but few examples, namely wésan, was, 
were, was, plur. weron, part. wésan ; cedsan, ceds, cure, ceds, plur. 
curon, part. coren; thus also fredsan (to freeze), for-ledsan (to 
loose), Aredsan (ruere), 

Old Frisian adopted rhotacism in the plural preterite, 6. g. 
wesa, was, wérou, wesen; kiasa, kés, keron, keren; im the same 
manner u7r-liusa, to loose. 

Old Norse. Khotacism throughout in vera (to be), var, va- 
rum, verinn by the side of the Gothic visa, vas, vésum, visans ; it 
may also occur in /riosa (to freeze) and fiosa (to choose), which 
have the preterite plur. frurum, kurum, part. frerinn, kerinn, by 
the side of frusum, kusum, frosinn, kosinn. 


3. GEMINATION, or a double consonant occurring in the middle 
of a word, is dissolved into the single consonant at the end of the 
word, and after a long radical, e.g. Old High German spounan, 
span; wallan, wialumés. 

Old Saxon rinnan, ran, thrinnan, thran ; reduplicated verbs 
may have the single consonant or its gemination, e.g. fallan, 
pret. 7év and /é71. 

The same law holds good for Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, 
where gemination, moreover, is dissolved into the single conso- 
nant before the consonants of the termination. | 

Old Norse does not obey this law. Gemination is, on the 
contrary, produced in Old Norse in the singular preterite and in 
the imperative, where zg is changed into ἀξ, and zd into {έ; 
e.g. fanga (to catch), preterite sing. /ékk, imperative fakk ; 
springa (to jump), preterite sprakk, imperative sprikk; except 
sfnga, slnga, which make sauug, slaung ; blanda (to mix, blend), 
present é/étt, imperative Jlatt ; hrinda (trudere), preterite Aratt, 
imperative Aritt. 


4. The media, when final, is often exchanged for the tenuis, 
especially in the preterite singular, often in the plural too; e.g. 
Old High German quédan (to say), preterite singular guat, plural 
qudtumes and quddumés ; snidan (to cut), preterite sxe, plural 
snitumés, participle snitanér. 
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Thus also in Old Norse ζω, when at the end of the monosyl- 
labic preterite, is converted into ἐξ, e.g. falda, félt; gialda, galt. 


5. The spirant 4 and the media-g are in close relationship in 
many verbs. 

In Old High German an / belonging to the root is replaced 
by g in the preterite plural (rarely in the singular) and in the 
preterite participle; e.g. slahan (to slay), pret. sing. sluoh, or 
sluog, plur. sluogumés, part. slaganér ; zihan (to accuse), pret. 
zéh, plur. zigumés, part. ziganér. 

In Old Saxon the g is used regularly in the preterite singular 
too; e.g. slahan, slég, slégum, but the part. slahan. 

Anglo-Saxon makes, like Old High German, s/eahan, 1st sléh, 
and slége, 3rd sléh, plur. slégon, part. slagen, where the media 
creeps into the 2nd singular. 

In Old Norse the / of the root has commonly been dropped, 
but reappears again in the form of g in the bisyllabic forms of 
the preterite; e.g. s/d (to slay) for slaha, plur. preterite slégum 
(also sléum), preterite part. sleginn ; thus also ‘lea (fricare), and 
hiea (to laugh). 


6. The occurrence of both the spirants 4 and w in the Old 
Saxon preterites sdhun and sdwun, and farliwi from farlihan 
(concedere), may be explained by the Gothic forms sazhvan, 
leithvan, from which Anglo-Saxon adopted either one or the 
other of the spirants. A similar exchange we observe in the 
A.S. seon (to see) for seohan, preterite 1st seah, and sdwe, 3rd 
seah, plur. sdwon. 


7. Syncope of ὦ is frequent in the present and infinitive of 
Anglo-Saxon verbs, where it is dropped together with the the- 
matic vowel ; e. g. slean, pwean, seon for sleahan, pweahan, seohan. 
Some write sled, sen, &c., considering the case one of contrac- 
tion rather than of syncope. 


8. The reverse of the case we have considered under 5 is given 
in Anglo-Saxon verbs, the radical of which is followed by g. 
Wherever the media has to take its position at the end of the 
word or before the inflexional consonants, it is changed into 4; 
e. g. stige, ascend, 2nd stih-st, 3rd stth-8, plur. stigad, pret. stéh ; 
plur. stigon; belge, bilhst, bilhd, pret. bealh, plur. bulgon. In 
the combination zg the g remains intact. 


g. The relation between 6 and d is this, that the former is 
replaced by the latter in the bisyllabic forms of the preterite, 
e.g. cwedan, to say, pret. cwdéS, and cwede, 3rd cwadS, plur. 
ewedon, part. cweden. ' 

Ff2 
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10. In Old Norse the g is often dropped in the preterite, and 
if so, the δὲ is condensed into é, and az into 6, and the Ablaut of 
the singular remains in the plural too. Thus uiga may have 
the preterite Aneig, hnigum, or hné, hnégum; smiuga, may have 
smaug, smugum, or smb, sméum. The combination g6 is dropped 
in the sing. preterite. ὁγά of bregda, and the plural again is 
brugdum. 'The verb héggva (to hew, cut) has the sing. preterite 
hio ; in all other instances the gg of this verb is preserved, but 
the v is dropped, and yet the Umlaut it has caused remains ; 
hence the forms—pres. indic. hégg, hogg-r, hogg-r, plur. hoggum, 
hoggvis, higgva, pres. subj. Adggvi, pret. indic. Azo, pret. subj. 
hioggvi, imper. hogg, plur. Adggvi8. δρήα (to spit) makes the 
preterite spio, plur. spioggum; thus also bda (to mhabit), do, 
boggum. 


III. Isolated changes. 


1. The Gothic language changes the vowel ὁ into αὖ before 4 
and 7, the vowel uw into ad; this phenomenon is known as 
Brechung, ‘a break.’ It occurs in verbs too; hence the forms 
batrga for tbirga, batrgum for thurgum, lathvum for lihvum, plad- 
hans for pluhans ; and vocalic systems such as daira, bar, bérum, 
batrans, and leihva, lathv, lathvum, lathvans, will be easily 
understood. 


2. The thematic vowel is, as a rule, preserved in the present, 
but dropped in the preterite. All the ancient dialects, except 
Old Norse, have it intact in the 1st and 3rd plural, and (except 
Gothic and Old Norse) in the and plural present indicative ; all 
weaken it to ὦ, or still further to 6, im the 2nd and 3rd singular, 
Gothic also in the 2nd plural. The 1st sing’. present indicative 
ends in the thematic a in Gothic, while Old High German and 
Old Saxon weaken it to «, Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian to 6: 
Old Norse drops it altogether. The last-mentioned dialect drops 
it in the 2nd and grd sing. also, and joins the personal termina- 
tion 7=s directly to the root. In the 1st pers. plur. Old Norse 
weakens the thematic a to v. The preterite in all the dialects 
drops the thematic @ and adds the termination of the 2nd sing. 
directly to the root, or rather the perfect theme. In the plural 
the personal terminations join the perfect theme by means of the 
connective vowel ~, which has nothing to do with the thematie a. 
The connective uw is in Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian regularly, 
in the other dialects occasionally, weakened to ὁ. 


3. The Gothic verb ¢rudan (to tread, calcare), of Class VIII, 


1 See p. 33. 
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has in the present the radical ~ instead of 2. Bopp considers 
this to be the weakened form of a, while Grimm adopts for this 
verb an Ablaut of its own, namely ¢frada, trad, trédum, trudans. 
We follow Bopp by inserting 10 among the regular verbs of 
Class VITI. 


4. Verbs in -va are inflected after the strong conjugation in 
the present, and after the weak in the perfect tense. In the former 
the a of the suffix mu is treated like the thematic a mentioned 
above ; in the perfect it 15 gradated to d, and thus is formed the 
suffix πο which acts as connective between the root and the 
weak terminations. Of this formation we have only fragments 
left in the other Teutonic languages. (See Formation of the 
Present Suffix -za-.) The most common verbs of this class are, 
af-hvapnan, extingui; af-débnan, obmutescere ; aj-lifnan, super- 
6586 ; dis-hnaupnan, rumpi; dis-skrituan, findi; fra-gistnan, 
ferinl; ga-hailan, sanari; ga-statirknan, rigescere ; ga-nipnan, 
moerere ; ga-qiunan, revivescere ; ga-padrsnan, arescere ; ga-plas- 
nan, turbari. 

5. Concerning the strong verbs in -7@ we have only to men- 
tion that in their conjugation they differ in nothing from other 
strong verbs; mm the present they treat the a of ya in the same 
manner as the thematic a. As to the contraction of the thematic 
ja in some of the Teutonic languages and other points in con- 
nexion with this formation, see p. 391. 


6. The verb szivan (to go) for *suiwan, Sanskrit root su, has 
the preterite singular of Class VI, sxdu; but the plur. snévum 
by the side of the regular saivwm: in the same manner divan, 
to die, mori. 

7. standan (stare), root stath, stad, from sta, drops the infix -n- 
in the preterite and makes s¢ép, stépum for *stédum. The forms 
in the other Teutonic languages follow the analogy of the Gothie, 
as Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, s¢éd, plur. stéd-un, 
stéd-on ; Old Norse stéS, plur. stéSum; but Old High German 
preserves the infix -z- 1n the preterite stwont, plur. stuontumés. 


8. The Gothic gaggan (to go) ought to have the preterite 
gaigagg, but it takes the weak form gaggida ; ‘the preterite zddja, 
wdjés, iddja, plur. iddjédum, is commonly used, formed irregu- | 
larly from the root ἡ (to go). This verb in the other Teutonic 
dialects goes regularly like the other strong verbs with lost 
reduplication after Class IT. 


g. The Gothic verb driggan has not the strong preterite bragg, 
but the weak drahta ; Old High German has both strong and 
weak forms, hence brang, brungumés, and bréhta, bréhtumés ; the 
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Old Saxon drengjan has only the weak preterite drdhta. Anglo- 
Saxon follows the analogy of Old High German in forming both 
a strong and a weak preterite of the verb brimgan, namely brang, 
brungon, and brokt, brohton. We have also strong and weak 
forms side by side in the Old Norse erja (to plough, arare), perf. 
ar and ara; quiSa (to fear), perf. gueith and quidda; hanga (to 
hang), perf. 2é4k and angda; ὀίδέα (to sacrifice), perf. bét and 
blétaSa, part. blétinn and blétasr. 


το. The Gothie fahan (to catch), and hahan (to hang), which 
form their perfect regularly with reduplication after Class IT, 
cannot preserve their short radical in the other Teutonic dialects, 
they therefore must take the infix -z- and make the present 
themes fanga-, hanga-, or they adopt the inorganic length of the 
vowel, as O. H. Germ., Ο. 5. fiéhan, héhan ; or thirdly they are 
contracted into fan, hdn, A.S. fon, hin, O. Fris. fa, hia. The 
Anglo-Saxon declines 1st 7/6, and fést, fest, fehst, 3rd fé8, 7a, 
Saks, plur. f6-3 ; in the same manner 26, &c.; O. Fris. 3rd eth, 
plur. χά, subjunctive /é. But the preterite is in all dialects 
always the regular perfect of the infinitive jangan, hangan, after 
Class IY. In Old Frisian however the preterite participle occurs, 
as fangen, fenszen, fen, fin, finsen ; “θη, huendzen, hinsen. 


11. The verb drtda (trahere), Old Frisian for dregda, has in 
the 3rd sing. dreith, brith, preterite participle druden, brugden. 
A similar inclination to get rid of the media we find in the 
Anglo-Saxon bregdan (nectere), which thus passes from Class X 
to 1X and forms brad, bredon, broden. 


12. Asin the Anglo-Saxon dregdan, so we observe in other verbs 
an inclination to pass from one conjugational class to another. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon pian (proficere), shan (colere), tihan 
(arguere), wrihan (operire), pass from Class V to VI by changing 
the 7, which is succeeded by an 4, into 60 (wrongly following the 
analogy of Brechung of ὃ into 60), the preterite ¢@ into ed, and 
thus adopting the forms pedu, seén, &c., preterite sing. pedh, 
seah, &c., plur. pugon, sugon, &c., for prgon, sigon, &e. The Old 
Norse verbs s#ugja (to sing) and sljnqja (to sling, jactare) have 
passed from Class X into VI, and have the forms saung, singum, 
stinginn, &e. 

13. There is in Old Norse a number of verbs ending in a 
vowel which have in some forms passed from the strong to the 
weak declension. They make the preterite weak, the preterite 
participle commonly strong; e.g. guéa (fricare), present gng, 
plur. guium, preterite gniSa, preterite part. gudinn; nd (con- 
cepi),- present xa, plur. xdum, preterite ndéSa, part. ndinn; knta 
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(cogere), present ἐμῇ, plur. knium, preterite kndSa, part. kndinn ; 
ské(fieri), ské, skéum, ské&Sa, skéinn ; strd (spargere), strdi, strdum, 
δέγάδα, strainn ; tréa (fidem habere), fré#, trium, tréSa, triinn 
and ἐγδγ, &e. The verb sta (to see) has lost the strong parti- 
ciple, and has the following forms: present sé, preterite sd, plur. 
sdum, part. s&Sr ; valda (to command) has in the preterite οὐδὲ, 
ollum (from valdi, valdum) instead of vélt, véldum. 


14. There are in Old High German and Old Norse remains of 
a preterite formed with -s-, like the Latin perfect, 2nd sing. and 
plur. (in -2s-¢2, -7s-tis'). Such are in O. H. Germ. scri-r-u-més, 
root 5071, to shriek ; pi-r-u-més, 2nd pi-r-u-t, root pi for pu, prim. 
bhu, to be; spi-r-u-més, root spiv, to spit; gri-r-u-més, root grt, 
gannire. They belong to Class V, and form their perfect as fol- 
lows: e g. sing: screi, scriri, screi ; plur. scrirumés ; part. scriranér. 
In these examples r stands for s, and τ is the connective vowel of 
the plural. Some consider this r to have arisen from an original 
w, a view which they support by a form seri-w-u-més, which 
oceurs by the side of seri-r-v-mes. But the former opinion 18 
strengthened by a number of similar formations which occur in 
Old Norse. Thus of the root gra, prim. ghra (virere) the infini- 
tive is gréa, present groe, plur, gréum, preterite gréri, part. gré- 
mn ; gre-r-i =" gre-s-i='gre-s-a; in the same manner πῆ (fri- 
care), preterite néri; réa, to row, réri; snia, torquere, snéri; 
sda, to sow, séri. 

15. The Old High German preterites sterdz, plerug, have 
nothing to do with the perfect formation in -s-, but find their 
explanation in an ancient reduplication?. 


MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


The Middle and New Teutonic languages continue their pro- 
gress on the road their predecessors had taken. In the conjuga- 
tion the system of Ablaut gained absolute sway, and the ancient 
reduplication was no longer felt, though it had left indelible 
traces in the modifications of the radical which 1t had caused. 
The Ablaut itself did not remain stationary, but developed itself 
in the different dialects more or less in accordance with the pho- 
netic laws of each. Thus the transition from Old High German 
to Middle High German, and again to New High German, is 
extremely regular and simple, and the different conjugational 


1 See the Formation of the Perfect in the Cognate Languages. 
? See the Formation of the Perfect.in the Teutonic Languages. 
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classes of the German of the present day, are, as far as the 
vocalic system is concerned, not very far distant from those of 
the German of a thousand years ago. In English, on the other 
hand, where the phonetic system was so often and so violently 
disturbed since the Anglo-Saxon times under the influence of 
foreign intruders, we find in almost every successive century a 
great change in the vowels of the Ablaut, and often in two con- 
temporaneous writers two altogether different systems adopted ; 
nay, one and the same writer seems often perfectly at a loss in 
the application of the Ablaut-vowels and to use them indiscri- 
minately so long as he contrives to keep distinct the different 
parts of the verb with which the Ablaut is connected, the pre- 
terite from the present, the plural preterite from the singular. 
Now this much has been done successfully in all the Middle 
Teutonic languages. Whatever the confusion of vowels may 
have been in some of them at various periods, the characteristic 
feature of the Teutonic verb was never obliterated; the Ablaut 
was always handled with a consciousness of its nature, its mean- 
ing and its importance in the structure of the Teutonic lan- 
guages. No modern language has passed through so many and 
so great changes as the English ; and yet read but over a table 
of its strong verbs and compare them with those of Modern 
German and you will find a resemblance which often appears 
identity, and which will strike you with wonder and astonish- 
ment when you consider how great the divergence of these two 
languages now is, and how great the distance back to their 
starting-point in the Primitive Teutonic language, which even 
Old High German and Anglo-Saxon already had left a good 
long way behind. 

The Middle Teutonic languages followed their mother dialects 
in obeying the law which demanded that the perfect tense 
should be kept distinct from the present, and the perfect plural 
- from the perfect singular by means of the Ablaut. The modem 
languages made a considerable alteration in this law handed 
down from their ancestors. Instead of allowing the perfect 
plural a radical of its own, they imposed upon it the radical of 
the singular, or in some cases the radical of the preterite par- 
ticiple. Thus the German of five and of ten centuries ago 
made of stidu (I steal) the perf. sta/, the plural of which was 
stulumés, stulen; the German of to-day says in the present 
tense stéle, in the preterite sing. s¢é/, and in the preterite plur. 
stélen, so that plural and singular have the same Ablaut; but 
the perfect participle has the special Ablaut 0, O. H. Germ. 
stolanér, M. H. Germ. and N. H. Germ. stolen. The Dutchman 
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of five centuries ago, said, like his High German cousin, stede, 
stal, stulen, part. stolen; the Dutchman of to-day has ste/e, stal, 
stolen, part. stolen, importing the vowel o from the preterite par- 
ticiple into the plural of the perfect tense. In this manner all 
the Teutonic languages of modern times have abolished the 
special Ablaut of the preterite plural, the only exception occur- 
ing in Swedish, where, as we shall see, the distinction is still 
kept up in some conjugational classes. Before we proceed to 
survey these classes we examine as shortly as possible the differ- 
ent modifications of the Ablaut which took place in the Middle 
and New Teutonic languages. 

The Middle High German is in some respects hardly distinct 
from its Old High German parent; the vocalic systems of both 
are almost identical. It needs little demonstration to show that 
the Ablaut of the conjugational classes is essentially the same in 
both dialects; a glance at the succeeding tables will suffice to 
prove this. We therefore may confine ourselves to examine the 
few points in which they really differ. The reduplicational 
Ablaut (i.e. the Ablaut formed by the amalgamation of the 
reduplicational vowel and the radical) was in Old High German 
2a for verbs having a high-sounding radical in the present, 10 
for those which had the dark radical ¢ or ow. The latter (10) 
however was often rendered by za also, and both were in Old 
High German already occasionally weakened to ze. In this 
weakened form the Ablaut always occurs in Middle High Ger- 
man, so that there is no longer any difference in the preterite of 
our first four classes, its radical being always ze. Further 
changes do not oceur in Middle High German, unless we men- 
tion the weakening of the Old High German « of the preterite 
participle, Classes IX and X, into o in Middle High German, a 
form which occurred in Old High German already side by side 
with the original «. But in Modern German the vocalic system 
experienced a few modifications which make themselves felt of 
course in the Ablaut too. J irst of all we have to mention the 
inorganic production, or lengthening of the radical vowel, which 
was not dictated by any discernible causes. In allthe different 
classes the radical has become long, unless it was protected in its 
original character by its position. Thus we have for the Middle 
High German gile, gib, the New High German gébe, σάφ᾽; the 
nice distinction between the sing. g#é and the plur. gdben dis- 
appears, of course, and with it that richness and variety of 

' To make these observations more useful, the student should always compare 


the tables of the conjugational classes of the ancient dialects which precede, and 
of the modern dialects which follow below. 
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modulation of the voice so peculiar to our aneient dialects. A 
further change for the worse we find in the weakening of the ὁ 
to e wherever 1ὖ may occur in the Ist singular of the present 
tense or in the preterite participle ; hence we always meet for the 
M. H. Germ. give, hilfe, the N. H. Germ. gee, helfe. The redu- 
plicational preterite is in New High German as in Middle High 
German always 16 for the O. H. Germ. za, 70. The M. H. Germ. 
ou (like O. H. Germ. ou = Goth. du, second gradation of τ) 15 
rendered by the N. H. Germ. aw; hence Goth. Alaupan, O. H. 
Germ. hloufan, M. H. Germ. loufen, N. H.Germ. lanfen. ‘The 
M.H. Germ. ¢ (dike O. H. Germ. ¢= Goth. ὁ), first gradation of 2) 
we find in New High German as e2, e.g. Goth. greia, O. H. 
Germ. hrifu, M. H. Germ. grife, N. H. Germ. greife ; and, vice 
versa, the M. H. Germ. οἱ (like O. H. Germ. e2= Goth. dz, second 
gradation of 2) is represented in New High German by 7 (spelt 
16, which is not to be confounded with the ze of the reduplieation 
verbs) ; hence Middle High German present schide, preterite scheit, 
is in New High German scheide, schid (schied). The tu of the 
present tense of our Class VI, which in Gothic, Old High Ger- 
man, and Middle High German is used as the first gradation of 
wu, we find in New High German again in the weakened form 2e, 
while the ow of the preterite is rendered in New High German 
by @ or o instead of the corresponding diphthong az. Correspond- 
ing to the Middle High German preterite in wo of Class VII, New 
High German has ἡ. All other vowels are, in sound at least, in 
both languages the same, though they may differ in quantity. 
Modern Dutch has, like Modern German, lengthened all origi- 
nally short vowels, except in- certain positions. The reduplica- 
tional preterite is in Middle Dutch and-New Dutch ze through- 
out. Here we may take occasion to notice that Middle Dutch 
and Middle High German, and New Dutch and New High Ger- 
man, following their example, are, in certain important points 
of grammar more primitive than several of the Old Teutome 
languages of far greater antiquity. The Goth. d (O. H. Germ. 
and M. H. Germ. ez), as the second gradation of 7 in the present 
of Class III, is in Middle Dutch and New Dutch rendered, as 
in Old Saxon, by 6; the Goth. ἄν (O. H. Germ. and M. H. 
Germ. ov, N. H. Germ. au), second gradation of w, is given in 
Middle Dutch and New Dutch, as in Old Saxon, by 6; in the 
same manner the Dutch ζ of the present, Class V, answers to the 
O. H. Germ. and M. H. Germ. 7, N. H. Germ. e7, Goth. ez, while 
in the preterite of the same class we have again, as above, é= 
Goth. ἀϊ. In Class VI we have for the Goth. zu, first gradation 
of τὸ in Middle Dutch as in N. H. Germ. ze, but in.New Dutch 
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ui, a diphthong which in sound corresponds to the German ez, 
the frequent representative of an ancient zw, and even preserved 
in some verbal forms, as sreucht, fleucht, for the ancient jliwht, 
&c. The preterite of the same class has for the Goth. du (O. H. 
Germ. and M. H. Germ. ow) the 6 which we find in Old Saxon 
already. The Gothic 6 of the preterite, Class VII, which in Old 
High German and Middle High German has the ‘diphthong u0, 
takes in Dutch the diphthong oe, which in sound is identical 
with the New High German 7@ of the preterite of the same class. 
All other vowels need no further explanatory remarks. : 

As to the development of the vocalic system from Anglo- 
Saxon to Modern English we have already stated that its devia- 
tions are so multifarious, as to make it sometimes difficult to 
recognize any system whatever. But we may at any rate notice 
a few leading points which will help us more easily to survey 
the following table of the conjugational classes and the list of 
words belonging to each class, to which we must refer the stu- 
dent for further details. The reduplicational preterite, which in 
Anglo-Saxon had the radical eo, or its more condensed form @, 
we find in the writers since Layamon rendered in two ways, 
either as a diphthong, 60, or its occasional substitute ea, or as a 
simple vowel, 6, or its cognate in sound, @. Sometimes we meet 
with o in the preterite, which may be explained as the substitute 
of a, the latter again having taken the place of the original 6 
In the Ablaut verbs there was not so much room for an arbitrary 
choice of vowels, because its peculiar character was too deeply 
impressed on each vowel to render it lable to so great changes 
as its confreres in the reduplicational class. Still the deviations 
from the original form are many, a few of which may be men- 
tioned. 

The most stable of all vowels 1s 2, which, through all periods, 
is either preserved in its original state or rendered by the weak- 
ened form 6. The vowel a, the most stable, energetic, and per- 
sistent of vowels in other languages, such as German, is exposed 
to considerable modifications; it may be darkened into 0, or 
weakened to 6. The vowels ὦ and e, perhaps identical in sound, 
seem to have been interchangeable in most periods of Karly 
English. The ancient τ, chiefly in the preterite participle, is 
regularly rendered by 0, as in other Teutonic languages. The 
Anglo-Saxon @ we find either as a or 0; 6 commonly as 0, 00, or 
ou; the Anglo-Saxon @ commonly returns to its original form, 
a; the long vowel @ occurs in Late Saxon, but in Early English 
it is already supplanted by ὦ or its neighbours ὁ and e. On the 
whole we find the Anglo-Saxon system of the Ablaut most con- 
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sistently applied in the Ormudum, where in general licence and 

arbitrary changes are repudiated, and a strict grammatical sys- 
tem is strictly carried out. There we find not only the ancient 
distinction between the singular and preterite plural kept up by 
different vowels, but even the original quantity often preserved ; 
as in Class VIII, Anglo-Saxon present ὁ, 6, pret. sing. @, plur. 
@, pret. part. ἢ, e; Ormulum, pres. ἢ, 6, pret. sing. a, plur. ὦ, 
pret. part. ὁ, 6. Layamon, on the other hand, allows himself 
a vast range of vowels to make up his system of Ablaut. But 
both agree in keeping up the ancient distinction between the 
radical of the singular and that of the plural of the preterite. 
Even in Old English and Middle English it is occasionally pre- 
served, though its gradual disappearance in the latter dialects 
eannot be overlooked. 

The Scandinavian languages of the present day, though not 
the direct descendants of Old Norse, have nevertheless much in 
common with the ancient dialect. As peculiar to the Swedish 
alone among all the modern languages of the Teutonic tribe, we 
must mention the nice distinction 1t makes between the Ablaut 
of the preterite singular and the preterite plural of verbs belong- 
ing to the Ablaut class; e.g. Class VIII, O. N. 7...a...d...¢ 
(Goth. z...a...é...2), Swed. 7@...d...d...4; Class X, ΟΟΝ τ 
(Goth*...a...u...0), Swed. d...a...u...u. Danish makes jae 
plural and singular always alike. As to the vowels of the 
Ablaut a few observations may suffice. Old Norse already ren- 
ders the reduplicated perfect by the most condensed form of the 
vowels of the root and the reduplication, applying, instead of 
the diphthong, the long vowel é, with the exception of Class IV, 
where the Gothic du gives rise to the diphthong 10, though 
even this is often replaced by ¢@ Swedish and Danish follow 
the analogy of their Old Norse relative, so that in Class I they 
make the preterite e@=O.N. é; in Class II, Swed. 6, Dan. a (0) 
=O.N. δ; in Class III both @=O.N. é; in Class IV, Swed. 6, 0, 
Dan. 06, w=O.N. io (6). It is peculiar to the Danish language 
that in the reduplicational classes the vowel of the preterite 
becomes the radical of the present too, or vice versa, that the 
vowel of the present is preserved in the other tenses as well » SO 
that in this case we can hardly speak of any Ablaut at all. 
Swedish follows more closely the analogy of Old Norse. The 
radical of the present, Class I, O. N. d=Goth. δ, is rendered in 
Swedish by ὦ; in the same manner O. N. a=Goth. a in Class 
II. The O. N. e, in the present of Class III, is identical with 
the δὲ in High German, and corresponds to the Goth. 7; it is in 
Danish condensed into & The O.N. au=Goth. du of Class IV, 
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Swedish and Danish render by oe or uw. In the Ablaut classes 
the analogy between Old Norse and Swedish is still greater, the 
only disadvantage of the latter being the total absence of diph- 
thongs in the Modern Scandinavian languages. In Class V 
we find in Swedish and Danish, as in Old Norse, 7 in the present 
for the O. H. Germ. ¢ and the Goth. ez. The Gothic preterite dz 
is in Old Norse ez, which in Swedish and Danish is again con- 
densed into & The Gothic and Old Norse zu of the present in 
Class VI remains the same in Swedish; but occasionally it is 
rendered as in Danish by 5, the representative (Umlaut?) of a 
more ancient #7. In Class VII Old Norse and Swedish are iden- 
tical. This identity might be observed in the last three classes 
also, if Swedish had preserved the ancient shortness of the 
vowels; but like its modern sisters it has in most cases given 
way to inorganic production. Still, if not by different quan- 
tities, it does keep up the distinction of singular and plural pre- 
terite by difference of sound, putting for the Old Norse a and @ 
(Gothic a and 67 @ and ὦ respectively. 

The distinction in Class X° is perfect. The details may be 
further examined in the vocalic system of the classes and the 
examples which we give in the following. 


Crass I. 

Pres Pret. Part 
O. H. Germ. a. a. a 
M. H. Germ. a. ie a 
N.H.Germ. a. 16 a 
Old Saxon a. 26, € a 
Middle Dutch ὦ. 1€ a 
New Dutch a. 6 a 
Old Norse a. é a 
Swedish ἃ. Ω ἃ 
Danish @ @ (α) 
Anglo-Saxon ὦ €0,é @ 
Layamon @,e @, 6, ea é, @ 
Ormulum (ὃ oe @, e 
Old English é. 6 é, a 
Middle English e . 6 € 
New English e. € e 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German'. s/dfe, slief, slifen, to sleep; brdten, 
to roast; rdten, to advise; lagen, to let; bldsen, to blow; hdhe, 
hie, to hang; vahe, vie, to catch. 


1 For examples in the Old Teutonic languages, see above, p. 411 sqq. 
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New High German, schlife, schlief, schldfen ; raten, lagen, 
bliésen. 

Middle Dutch. s/ape, sliep, slapen ; laten, to let; raden, blasen. 

New Dutch. slap, sliep, sldpen ; laten, réden, brdden, bldzen. 

Swedish. grater, grat, graten, to weep; later, lat, laten. 

Danish. grader, grad, grad, to weep ; léder follows Class VIL. 

Layamon. Pres. slepe, pret. slep (sleap), sleep; pres. late 
(ete), pret. lette (latte, leatte), part. alete ; drede, I dread, part. 
adredde, adréd. 

Ormulum, slepe, slepte (weak); late (lete), let, letenn (letenn) ; 
drede, pret. dredde. 

Old English. s/epe, pret. slep; lete (late), pret. let (lete, Lette), 
part. 2lete (alate, laten) ; drede, pret. dred. 

Middle English. slepe, pret. slep (sleep, slepte), part. slept 
(weak); dete (lat), pret. leot (lete, lette), part. letun (lete); drede 
(dreede), pret. dred (dredde, dradde), part. adred, adrad. 

New English. sleep (weak); let ; dread (weak). 


Crass IT. 

Pres Pret Part. 
O. H. Germ. a. ve. a 
M.H.Germ. a. ae. a 
N. H. Germ. a de. a 
Old Saxon a 16, ὃ α 
Middle Dutch a ἐδ, 6, ὃ α 
New Dutch a 2. a 
Old Norse a é a 
Swedish a ὃ. ἃ 
Danish a, 0 a, O . ao 
Anglo-Saxon = a, ea €0, ὃ Q, €% 
Layamon a,0 6, €0, ἃ a, 0 
Ormulum a: 6 α 
Old English Gis ΠΡΟ . + « 0 
Middle Emplieh a,¢,0 . . . δ. « « + . ὑ,8 
New English a,o.... 6%... . &%& 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. valle, viel, vallen, to fall; halten, to 
hold; schalten, to rule; spalten, to cleave; walten, to command ; 
salzen, to salt; dannen, to banish, interdicere. 

New High German. /alle, fiel, fallen; halten; hange, hieng, 
hangen, to hang; fange, fieng, fangen, to catch; gange (obsolete), 
gieng, gangen, to go. 

1 I give the perfect participle without the augment ge-, though in Modern Ger- 


man it is essential in the formation of the past participle, while its use was optional 
in Old High German. 
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Middle Dutch. valle, vél, vallen ; houde (=halte+) hélt (hilt), 
houden, to hold; souwde, selt (silt), souden; banne, bén, bannen ; 
ganghe, ghinc, ganghen, to go; vanghe, vine, vanghen, to catch 
(comp. gaen, faen); heffe, hief, héven, to lift, from Class VII. 

New Dutch. va/, viel, vallen; houd', hield, houden; hang, 
hing, hangen; vang (usually vd), ving, vangen ; gd (gange, obso- 
lete), ging, gangen ; hef, hief, héven. 

Swedish. faller, foll, fallen, to fall; haller, holl, hallen, to 
hold; far, Ποῖ, plur. finge, fangen, infin. fa, to catch; gar, gick, 
ginge, gangen, infin. ga, to go. 

Danish. falder, faldt, falden, to fall; holder, holdt, holten, to 
hold ; faaer, fik, fangen, to catch; gaaer, gik, gangen, to go. 

Layamon, halde (helde, holde), pret. heold (held, hald, huld), 
part. zhalden, tholden; falde, feold, to fall; walde (welde, 
welde), pret. walde (welde), part. awald; fo, pret. ifeng, part. 
ifongen (ifon) ; hange, heong (heng), hongen (hon); ga, go; part. - 
wan (igor), 

Ormulum, alle, fell, fallenn ; halde, held, haldenn; fange 
(fo), feng ; hange, heng, hangenn ; gange (ga), 3ede*, gan. 

Old English. jfalle, fel, fallen; halde, held (huld), yholde ; 
Jange, fong (feng) (fanged weak), part. fanged ; hange (honge), 
part. hong (honge) (hanged weak); go (ga), 3ede, 3c0de, 30de, part. 
00, gon, gone, gane. 

Middle English. jfonge, feng, fongen; honge (hange), henge 
(heeng) (hangide, hongede, weak), heng (hanged, hongid, weak); 
goon (gon, go, goo), 3ede (wente), goon (gon, go, ygo). 

New English. fall, fell, fallen; hold, held, held ; hang, hung, 
hung ; go (went), gone. 


Crass ITI. 

Pres. Pret. Part 
O. H. Germ. εἰ. 1a et 
M.H.Germ. ce. 26 οἱ 
N. H. Germ. εἰ. 46 et 
Old Saxon δᾶ. é, te é 
Middle Dutch δ. 6 é 
New Dutch δ. de é 
Old Norse él. Ἔ... .: οἱ 
Swedish é. | are é 
Danish ΕἾΝ é. é 
Anglo-Saxon ὦ. . . . 60,6. . ἃ 
Layamon @,@,0 . . €6€0,@. . . GO 
Ormulum “© @,@. . . @,@@,¢€0. . ἃ 
Old English Ome. - . sw 0 
Middle English ὁ. . . . δ. . ... ο 
Wew Bivgeh ὁ... -.ἕ ἐς. . . - 0 


1 al vocalized in ow; see the phonetic laws of New Dutch. 2 A.S. edde. 
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Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. scheide, schiet, scheiden, to separate ; 
eischen, to demand ; eigen, to command, to be calledis ; sweifen, 
vibrate. 

New High German. heife, hieB, heipen; scheide follows the 
analogy of Class VIII. 

Middle Dutch. /éte, hiet, héten, to order, to be called; scéde, 
sciet, scéden, to separate ; vrésche, vriesch, vréschen, to demand. 

New Dutch. ἠδέ, hiet, héten ; eisch, ésch, eischen. 

Layamon, fate (hate, hote), pret. hahte (hehte), part. biheten 
(ihote), blawe (blewe, blowe, &c.), pret. bleow (bleu), part. 2blow- 
en; enawe (cnowe), cneow (cnew), cnawen (cnowe); sawe (sowe), 
pret. seow ; mawe (mowe), meow (mew). 

Ormulum, hate, het, hatenn; blawe, part. blawen; cnawe, 
cnew (cnéow) ; sawe, part. sawenn. 

Old English. hote, het, part. hatte (yhote) ; blowe (blawe), blewe ; ‘i 
knowe (knawe), knew, knowen (knawen) ; sowe, sewe (seu). 

Middle English. ote, pret. dehote, part. bihoten ; blowe, blew, 
blowun (blowen); knowe, knew (knew3, kne3, knowide), knowen 
(know) ; sowe (sewe), pret. sewe (sowide weak), sowen (sowid). 

New English. blow, blew, blown; know, knew, known ; crow, 
crew, crown (obs. for crowed) ; throw, threw, thrown. 


Cuass IV. 

Pres. Pret. Part. 
O. H. Germ. ou,6,uo0. . 0. . . . OU, 6, uO 
M. H. Germ. ou,6,uo. . 6. . . . OU, 6, uO 
N. H. Germ. au,68. . . 46. « . . Cele 
Old Saxon 6,uo.. . W,#. . . ὅ, πὸ 
Middle Dutch 6 . . . . “de. ‘ 
New Dutch 6,08, . « « δ... 2B 
Old Norse au,d. . . @0,6. . . Gd 
Swedish 06, Ue. . « οὗ... srOmere 
Danish 06. 1. . . OF. . . ποῦ 
Anglo-Saxon e¢a@,6,@ . . €0,e@. .. e€a,6,é 
Layamon @,e€ . « « 0,6. . «πο τ 
Ormulum @o. . 4 δ, νος 
Old English G0 «< «+ « 60 . “cme 
Middle English e,0 . . . €¢0.. . 60 
New Emglish ὃ . . . . €.. - «ἃ 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. Jou/e, lief, loufen, to run; houwe, hiu, 
plur. Aiuwen, part. houwen, to hew, cut; stége, stieg, stdzen, to 
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"τς ; schréte, schriet, schréten, to cut; ruofe, rief, ruofen, 
to eall. 

New High German. /aue, hieb, hauen, cut, strike; laufe, lief, 
laufen ; stéfe, stieB, stéfen ; schréte, schriet, schriten; rife, rief, 
riifen, to call. 

Middle Dutch. ἰδ, liep, lépen, to run; howe, hieu, plur. hou- 
wen ; stéte, to strike, butt, stiet, stdten ; roepe, riep, roepen. 

New Dutch. /ép, liep, lénen ; houw, hieuw, howwen ; roep, riep, 
roepen, to call. 

Layamon. /epe (/epe), pret. leop (lep, leup, leoup, ileope), plur. 
lupon, leopen ; wepe (weope), pret. weop (wep); hewe (heuwe), pret. 
hewe (heowe), part. heawen (heouwen, hewen) ; rowe (rouwe), part. 
rowen ; growe, pret. greu (greowen, growe). 

Ormulum. /e@pe, pret. lupe; hawe, part. hewenn ; bate, part. 
betenn. 
᾿ Old English, /epe, pret. lepe (lept, weak); wepe, pret. wep 
(wepe and wepte, weped, weak); hewe, pret. hew (hewe), part. 
hewen ; growe (grewe), pret. grew (grew). 

Middle English. /eye, pret. /epe (deep and lepte, leppide, weak), 
part. open (leppid, lept weak); hewe, heew (hew and hewide 
weak), part. hewun (hewen and hewid weak); growe, pret. grew 
(and growide weak), part. growun (growen). 

New English. ew, part. hewn ; grow, grew, grown ; weep, wept, 
wept (weak); leap, leapt, leapt (weak); beat, part. beaten. Ex- 
ternally some verbs of Classes III and IV are identical in form ; 
their different origin will be seen on reference to Classes III and 
IV in Anglo-Saxon. 


Crass V. 
Pres. Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
O. H. Germ. ™. . . δὲ... . SP. a 
M.H.Germ. 7 . 7. a 4 
N. H. Germ. et 4,4 : i,t 
Old Saxon ἢ é . a ἡ 
Middle Dutch ἢ a. é é 
New Dutch ῖ Se : é 
Old Norse οὖ - «=. a ὃ 
Swedish ὲ Ἅ“ ὁ. 3 a 
Danish q Ε ee ee ' ἢ 
Anglo-Saxon ἢ ns Ow a a 
Layamon a . ae 2 t 
Ormulum , ἢ a. [ t 
Old English a a, 0 1,0 a 
Middle English ὁ 0,00 a 4 
New English 7 6,4 0,4 
Ga 
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Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. grife, greif, griffen, griffen, to seize; 
pfifen, to whistle ; biten, to bite; réten, to ride; diden, to suffer ; 
miden, to avoid; sniten, to cut; glizen, to glitter; stigen, to 
ascend ; swigen, to be silent; nigen, to bend down, bow; wichen, 
to yield ; krigen, to get; rise, pret. reds, plur. rirn, part. rern for 
trisn ; glie, gannio, schrie, clamo, spite, spuo, pret. glez, schret, 
spei, and glé, schré, spé; plur. of schrei, schrirn (comp. O. H. 
Germ. scri-r-u-més), part. geschrirn ; also schriuwen, geschriuwen. 

New High German. greife, pret. griff, part. griffen ; pfeifen, 
beifjen, retten, leiden, schneiden, gleifen, weichen ; meiden, pret. 
mied, part. mieden : i the same manner steigen, schweigen, schreien, 
scheiden (to separate), scheinen (shine), bleiben (to remain). 

Middle Dutch. scine, scén, scéneu, scénen, to shine; gripen, to 
seize; blive, bléf, bléven, bléven, to remain; seréven, to write; 
smiten, to smite; splite, to slit; lide, transeo, pret. ἐδ, plur. 
léden, part. léden. 

New Dutch. schin, pret. schén, part. schéuen ; blif, bléf, bléven ; 
driven, to drive; bliven, to remain; gripen, to seize; kriten, to 
cry ; smiten, to smite; léiden, to suffer; risen, to rise; stigen, to 
ascend ; deliden, to confess; présen, to praise. 

Swedish. shiner, pret. skéu, part. skinen; gripa, to seize; 
blifva, to remain; réda, to ride; skrifva, to write; béta, to bite ; 
skrika, to shriek. 

Danish. J/iver, pret. blév, part. bléven ; gribe, to dug; drtve, 
to drive; ride, to ride; stége, to ascend; svége, to be silent. 

Layamon. scize, pret. scen (scean); gripe, pret. grap, plur. 
gripen, part. gripen; driue, draf, drifen, part. driven ; bite, bat, 
biten, biten; smite, smat, smiten, part. ismite: thus also, write, 
abide, ride, arise. 

Ormulum. shine, shan, plur. shinenn, part. shinenn ; gripe, 
grap, gripenn, gripenn: τὰ the same manner, drife, write, bite, 
rise ; strike, strac, strikenn, strikenn. 

Old English. schine, schon, plur. schinen, part. schimen ; gripe, 
pret. gripte (weak), part. gripen; drife, draf, plur. driue, part. 
driuen ; bite, bate, plur. biten, part. biten; smite, smate (smot), 
plur. smtton (smitten), part. smiten ; ride, rad, (rode), plur. rade 
(rode), part. riden ; rise, ras (rose), plur. risen, part. résen. 

Middle English. shyne, shone (schoon), plur. shinen, part. shinen ; 
dryue, drof, dryuen, dryuen; shryue, shrof, shrynen, shryuen ; 
thrive, throf, thrinen, thrinen; byte, boot, biten, to-bite ; smyte, 
smoot, smyten, smyten ; wryte, wroote, writen, writen ; rede, rood, 
reden, viden ; rise, Toos, risen, risen. 
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New English. shine, shone, part. shone; drive, drove, driven: 
thus also, shrive, thrive; bite, bit, bitten ; smite, smote, smitten ; 
abide, abode, abode; ride, rode, ridden ; rise, rose, risen ; strike, 
struck, struck (stricken). 


Crass VI. 

Pres. Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
“eri. Germ iW... . i... @&., 0 
M.H.Germ. tw. ou Wy. 0 
N. H. Germ. A oe sais 6,0 δ , Geo 6,0 
Old Saxon tu, 10, %. ὃ. : a ο 
Middle Dutch t, ἃ. ὃ. ο΄. ο 
New Dutch a re: re — ὃ 
Old Norse ἕω, ἐο, ὦ. . au. ἸΏ. Ὡς oO 
Swedish tu, ἢ. Cla ς ¢.7 εἰ 
Danish g.. O@. . o. A u 
Anglo-Saxon 6. ea uw. 7) 
Layamon €0,€ . - met . tu, 0 ο 
Ormulum e0,€. Ge “. 0 
Old English ‘a ἘΠ ᾿ Oo. 0 
Middle English e . 60. : A 0 
New English 6,0 oO. ‘ ° 0, € 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. schiube, schoup, schuben, schoben, to 
push; Alinbe, kloup, kluben, to adhere, stick; stiwben, to move ; 
sliufen, to glide; triufen, to drop; dbriuwen, to brew; riuwen, to 
rue, repent: giuze, 963, guagen, gozzen, in the same manner, diu- 
fen, to offer; siuden, to boil; kiuse, kbs, kurn, korn, to choose; 
verliuse, verlés, verlurn, verlorn ; vriuse, vrés, vrurn, vrorn, ἴα 
freeze ; sige, souc, sugen, sogen, to suck; ziuhe, zdch, zugen, zogen, 
to pull. 

New High German. ¢riefe, troff, troffen, to drop; siede, sott, 
sotten, to boil; also, szechen, to smell; Ariechen, to creep; schli- 
efex, to lock; schzefen, to shoot; schiebe, schéb, schiben, to push ; 
schnaube, schnéb, schnében, anhelare; erkiese, erkdr, erkdren, to 
choose: thus also verliere, to loose; friere, to freeze; biegen, to 
bend ; Zuegen, to lie, mentiri; saugen, ség, sdégen, to suck ; fliehe, 
δά, fldhen, to flee; frrege, flog, flégen, to fly ; ziehen, 269, zégen, 
to pull. P 

Middle Dutch. dripe, drép, dropen, dropen, to drop; cripen, 
to creep; sliépen, to glide; sciven; giete, g6t, goten, goten: thus 
also, verdrieten, to offend; scieten, to shoot; verliese, verlds, ver- 
loren, verloren: thus also, kiesen, to choose; vriesen, to freeze ; 
litke, lic, loken, loken, to lock; béighen, to bend; vleghen, to fly ; 
vlien, to flee. 

ag 2 
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New Dutch. druip, drép, drépen, to drop ; thus also, hruipen, 
to creep; sluipén, to glide; Aluifen, to cleave; schuifen, to push; 
giet, got, gdten, to. pour out: thus also, verdrieten, to offend; 
vlurten, to flow; sluiten, to lock; died, δώ, boden ; kies, kés and 
kor, kézen and kéren, to choose; vries, vrés and vrér, vrézen and 
wréren, to freeze. 

Swedish. drjner, droep, driipe, driipen, to drop: also krgna, 
to creep; dr¥ta, to break; giuta, to pour out; sliéta, to lock; 
biuda, to bid; liwga, mentiri; sufta, to cut. 

Danish. kryber, kroeb, kroebe, kroeben, to creep: also, ὁ, 
to bid; 5746, to shoot; sngde, to cut; g#se, to pour out; Ayser, 
koes, kisen, to choose; figger (flyver), floei, floejen, to fly; lager 
(Uyven), loei, loejen, to lie. 

Layamon. crepe, pret. crap, plur. erupon, part. -cropen ; cleowe, 
claf, cluuen, clouen ; geote, gat, geoten, -goten, to pour out; sceote, 
sceat (scet), scuten, -scoten; beode (bede), bad (bed, bed), budon 
(d2den) , -boden, -beden ; cheose, ches, curon (ichose), icoren (chosen) 5 
leose, les (lees, losede weak) ; iloren (ilosed weak) ; fleo, fleh (fleh), 
Jluzen (fluwen), fluzen (floze), to fly; jleo, flak (fleh, flech, fler), 
Jlluzen, fluwen, iflozen (iflowe), to flee. 

Ormulum. clefe, clef, clufenn, clofenn; gete, gat, gutenn, 
gotenn ; bidde (bede), badd (bad), budenn, beodenn ; chees, ches, 
curenn ? chosen; forlese, forlese, forlurenn, forrlorenn ; lezhe, leh, 
lu3henn, loxhenn ; flezhe, flah, fluzhenn, flozhenn, to fly ; fle(o), flak, 
fluzhen, flozhen. 

Old English. cleve, clef, clouen, ycloue; brewe, brew, browen; 
schete, schet, plur. schot, part. schotten; 3hete, pret. plur. 3hotten, 
part. 3hoten, 3et ; bede, bed, boden, boden ; chese, ches, plur. chosen, 
part. ycorn, chosen ; lie (5316), lizhed ; fle, pret. flegh, plur. flowen, 
part. yflowe, to fly ; fle, flew (fley, fled), plur. flowen (fled), part. 
fled. 


_ Middle English. crepe, crope, plur. cropen, part. cropen ; bede, 
bad (beede), plur. beden, part. boden (beden) ; 3eete, gotte (3etrde), 
part. 30¢un; schete, schotte (schete), plur. schete, part. schott; 
chese, chees (cheside), plur. chosen (chesen), part. chosen ; lize (ie) ; 
bei3h (ede), plur. lieden, part. leized (lowen, lyed); flee (fleze, 
Jliege), flew (7613), plur. flewen (to fly); flee, fleiz (fledde), plur. 
flowen (fledden), part. fled, to flee. 

New English. creep, crept (weak); cleave, clove (clave, cleft 
weak), part. cloven (cleft weak); seethe, sod (seethed weak), sod- 
den (seethed weak); shoot, shot, shotten, shot; choose, chose, 


chosen ; freeze, froze, frozen ; fly, flew, flown ; flee, fled, fled. 
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Crass VIL. 

Pres Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
O. H. Germ. @. QD ses «MO . - a 
m.HoGeom. @a@.... wo... . 00 : a 
N. H. Germ. — 2... 2 ae. : ore 
Old Saxon &... . 6 wo). 6(uo) . a 
Middle Dutch a. ... co... oe. : a 
New Dutch ee. oe . Ψ. : a 
Old Norse a ὃ «1: : α, 6 
Swedish me... 6 ὃ. : a 
Danish we... Ὅς. 06, 6 ᾿ ἃ 
Anglo-Saxon α. .- - 6 ans 6. : a 
Layamon οι, δ . . 0,.&a,760". O. 6 « -τἀτὸ 
Ormulum ὌΠ Oe ee os οἷ <  ee 
Old English Gy€,0 . . Of0%,a,@. . 0,0%. . . GO 
Middle English a, 0,6 . . 0,00 . . . 0,00. a, 0 
ew Wuglish da,ed. . . 0,00 . . 2. 2 2 6 © + G0 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. ma/, muol, maln, to grind, molere; 
var, vuor, varn, to go, drive, convey; grate, gruop, graben, to 
dig: also, schaben, to scrape; schaffen, to work, create; heben, to 
lift; waschen, to wash; ¢tragen, to bear, carry; Jache, to bake; 
slahe, sluoc, sluogen, slagen, to strike, slay. 

New High German. fire, fir, fdren; grdébe, grib, graében; 
schaffe, schif, schaffen ; wasche, wusch, waschen ; tragen, schlagen, 
to strike, slay ; backen, to bake ; wacheen, to grow. 

Middle Dutch. male, moet,. malen ; ware, voer, varen; grave, 
groef, graven: also, draghen, to bear ; wailen, transire ; scapen, to 
make, create ; slaghe, sloech, plur.. sloeghen, part. ‘sleghen, to 

strike, slay. 

New Dutch. vdr, voer, viéren; gi ‘a, groef, graven, to dig; sld, 
sloeg, slagen, to strike, slay : also, std, stond, gestdén, to stand. 

Swedish. /a7, for, faren; star, ‘std, staden, infin. sfa, to stand ; 
skdper, skép, skdpen: also grefva, to dig; hefva, to lift up; 
drdga, to move, drag, bear; vefva, to weave; slar, slég, slégen, 
to strike, slay. 

Danish. farer, foer, Jaren; staaer, stéd, standen: also grave, 
to dig; léde, to let; drdége, to bear ; slaaer, slg, sldégen. 

Layamon, fare, for, Soren, ifaren ; stonde, stod, istonden, to 
stand ; swerze, swor,.isworen, to swear; sceke, scoc, plur. sceken, 
part. eapdiion, ‘to shake ; take, toc, token, ἐξα θη ; dra3e, droh, plur. 
drozen (drowen), idraxen (idrawen) ; sle (sla), sloh (sleah), slozen 
(slowen), islagen (islawen); ware, weox (wax; wex), plur. weoxen 
(wuxen), part. twaxen (2wox, rivoxen). 
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Ormulum. /are, for, plur. forenn, part. farenn: also, stannden, 
to stand; forsaken, waken, taken; dra3he, droh, plur. dro3zhenn, 
part. dra3hen ; sla, sloh, plur. slozhenn, part. slagenn; waxe, wen, 
plur. wexenn, part. warenn. 

Old English. fare, fore, faren; stonde, stod, standen ; swere, 
swor, sworn ; schake, schok, schaken ; take, tok, taken; wake, woke ; 
drawe, drowe (drewe, drouh), drawen (drauhen); sle (sto), slow 
(slogh, slouh, slou); part. slawe, slain; li3he, low (low3), plur. 
louzh ; waxe (wexe), wea (wax), part. waxen (ywor). 

Middle English. fare, pret. fared (weak), part. Jaren (fore) ; 
stonde, stood (stod), part. stonden; sweer, swoor, plur. sworen 
(sweren), part. sworen ; forsake, forsoke, forsaken; schake, schook 
(schoke, schakide, weak), part. schakun ; take, tok(e), plur. token, 
part. taken; wake, wook, plur. woken, part: waken: drawe, drow 
(drew), part. drawen; sle (sle, slea), pret. slo3 (slow, slew), part. 
slain (slawen, slawe); wee (wane), woxe (wax, wex), part. woxen 
(wanen, wexen). 

New English. stand, stood ; swear, swore (sware), sworn; heave, 
hove, hoven (also weak); forsake, forsook, forsaken ; wake, woke ; 
draw, drew, drawn; slay, slew, slain; wax, part. waxen (else 
weak). 


Crass VITI. 

Pres, Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
O.H.Germ. ὁ Ξ .«Κζ.-.-.- .- τἴἷ., ae é 
M. H. Germ. fe. 5 a= a é 
N. H. Germ. δ, ἃ. φ- ee é 
Old Saxon ἡ τ. a é 
Middle Dutch ὃ. a. Ε a é 
New Dutch δ... a. : mS é 
Old Norse 4, 6 αι. : a. 6 
Swedish ae sae a. a 
Danish 7, ὦ - a. 0 - a, ὦ 
Anglo-Saxon 3, 6 :- (eee a. ἡ, 6 
Layamon 2, 6 . 8,44. . (Ὁ, 6 6, 4 
Ormulum ὁ, ὃ ‘ie. ὦ ω. 6, ὃ 
Old English 6, ὁ ule a, 0, € 0, € 
Middle English ὁ, ὁ a. @,0,€ + « Mme 
New English ὁ, ὁ . α,0 is . 0,4 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. gile, gap, gében, gében, to give; biten, 
to ask, beg; érzten, to tread; lisen, to read; Jigen, to lie, jacere ; 
Dfligen, to be accustomed ; wigen, to move; 1226, a5, d55en, &33en, 
to eat; vergizzen, to forget ; mizzen, to measure; sihe, sack, 
sihen, séhen, to see; geschihe, geschach, geschéhen, geschéhen ; wise, 
was, waren, wésen, to be. ᾿ 
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New High German. gébe, gdb, gében ; bitte, bét, béten: also, 
tréten, lésen, liegen, pflégen, efen, vergefen, mefien ; ; 8sthe, sak, 
séhen ; geschthe, geschih, geschéhen ; sitze, sép, seBen ; (wése) war, 
waren, wésen, to be. 

Middle Dutch. ghéve, φαΐ, gaven, ghéven; cléven, to adhere, 
stick; wéven, to weave; éte, at, aten, éten, to eat; méte, mat, 
maten, méten, to measure; bidde, bat, baden, béden, to ask, beg; 
terden (=tréden), tread; lésen, to read; wése, was, waren, wésen, 
to be; bréken, to break ; spréken, to speak. 

New Dutch. gf, gdf, gdven, géven; δέ, dt, dten, géten; siten, 
to sit; dzdden, to ask, beg; lésen ; liggen, jacere; wés, was (rarely 
war), plur. τράγον, part. wézen. 

Swedish. gifver, géf, gafce, gifven; ater, at, ate, aten; for- 
geter, firgdt, forgate, forgeten, to forget; meter, mat, mate, 
meten ; sitter, satt, sate, séten (sutten) ; freter, frat, frate, freten, 
to eat voraciously (Germ. frefen, fraf); geeder, qvéd, qurdde, 
gveden, to say; ligger, lag, lag, légen; sér, sag, sage, sedt (weak), 
to see. 

Danish. give, σάν, given; eder, aad; treder, traad; kveder, 
kvdd, kveden, to say; sidder, δά, plur. sadde, sidden; ligger, 
laae, liggen ; sér, saae, sén, to see; (vere), var, veren, to be. 

Layamon. 3776, 3a/, 3euen, 30uen ; ete, et, eaten, ieten ; 3146, 3et, 
3eten, 3eten; frete, fret, freten, freten; sitte, set, seten, tseten ; 
guedsée, ques, queden, iqueden, to say; ligge, lai, leien, to lie, 
jacere ; 860 (se), seh, isezen, 8636). 

Ormulum. 3176, 3aff, 3efenn, 3ifenn; ete, ett, etenn, eten; 
bi-gette, -gatt, -getenn, -getenn ; sitte, satt, seten ; ewepe, cwapp, 
cwepenn, cwepenn,; lie, 1033, laxhenn, leshenn s seo (se), sahh, 
sexzhenn, seghenn (sene), to see. 

Old English. give, gaf (gef), plur. gafe, part. 3yueu (30uen) ; 
ete, et, plur. ete, part. eten; 3e¢e, 3at (3et), plur. 3e¢ (302), part. 
3eten ; quese, quo’ (quad) ; logge (de), lai, plur. daye, part. cleye, 
iliggen ; se (iseye), say (sagh, sau, saw), plur. yseye (sawh), part. 
seue, 8616. 

Middle English. 37/e (3676), 3af (3awe), plur. 3auen (3aun, 32:61), 
part. 32ven (3euen, 30uen); ete, ete (eet), plur. eten (eeten), part. 
etun (etyn); 3ete, gat (geet), plur. geeten (goten), part. geten 
(gotun) ; sitte, sat (sate), plur. saten (seeten), part. sitten (sete) ; 
ligge (he), lay (eye), plur. laren (dren), part. leyen (ileye). 

New English. gine, gave, given; weave, wove, woven (wove) ; 
eat, ate, eaten; sit, sat, sat; get, got (gat), gotten (got) ; tread, 
tr od, trodden (trod) ; bid, bade (bid), bidden (bid) ; see, saw, scen ; 
lie, lay y, lain; (wese), was, were. 
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Crass IX. 

Pres. Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
O. H. Germ. τ. . . a . ἃ. ΠῚ 
Δ1. Η. Germ. ως a ο 
N.H.Germ. δ. ὦ (0). ἐς 6 
Old Saxon ἡ, ὃ a: as “,0 
Middle Dutch e. α.. α. 0 
New Dutch ae a. ; 6 
Old Norse i, 6 a. a U, O 
Swedish @e. a. a . ἢ 
Danish we. a. : - aa 
Anglo-Saxon a. a, a we, ἃ . ἢ 
Layamon et a, 0 a 0.6 0, αὐ 
Ormulum 6. ὁ α90 4.0. 0, & 
Old English 6.5% . . . @O. . seme 0, ὦ 
Middle English e,¢ . . . @0. . . α,0,6 0 u 
New English éa,ed . . a,o. πὸ Oo 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. sti/, stal, stdlen, stoln, to steal; nm, 
nam, ndmen, nomen, to take; kome (=qguime), kam (kom, quam), 
kdmen (komen), komen: also, stemen, cohibere; zemen, decere; 
biren, to bear; swiren, to swear; triffen, to hit; drischen, to 
thrash ; sprichen, to speak; stichen, to prick, to sting; drichen, 
to break ; ervschricke, erschrac, erschréken, erschrocken ; vihten, to 
Πρ; vlchten, to weave. 

New High German. stéle, sid, stélen; néme, nédm, nommen ; 
komme, kdm, kommen; gebare, gebdr, gebdren ; treffe, trif, troffen: 
also, dreschen, sprechen, stechen, brechen, erschrecken. 

Middle Dutch. stéle, stal; stalen, stolen: also, némen, to take; 
béren, to bear; scéren, to shear; dréken, to break; come, quam, 
quamen, comen, to come. 

New Dutch. sté, stdl, stélen: also, némen, to take; bréhken, 
spréken ; plége, plig, part. plagen for plégen; kom, qudém, kimen. 

Swedish. stieler, stdl, stale, stilen; ber, bdr, bare, biren; 
sker, skdr, skare, skiiren, to shear; kom, komme, kommen. 

Danish. stieler, stidl, stiaalen; ber, bdr, baaren; skier, skdr, 
skaaren. | 

Layamon,. stele, stal, stalen, stole; nime, nam (nom, nam), 
nomen (namen, numen), nomen (numen) ; kume (come), com, comen, 
comen (cumen); bere, beer (bar), beren, boren (tborne); breke, brac 
(bree, breac), brecon (braken) broken ; speke (speke), spac (spec), 
spaken (speken), ispecen. 

Ormulum. stele, stall, stealenn, stolenn ; nime, namm, némenn, 
2426 3 cume, Comm, comenn, cumenn ; bere, barr, barenn, borenn ; 
breke, brace, brecen, brokenn ; speke, space, spekenn. 
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Old English. stele, stel, plur. stal, part. stolen; nime, nam 
(nom), plur. nam (nomen), part. nomen (ynome) ; come, cam (com), 
plur. cam (comen), part. comen (ycome) ; bere, ber (bare), plur. bere 
(dare), part. ybore (born, yborne); schere, schare, plur. schere; 
part. schoru ; breke, brac (6rek), plur. braken (breke) part. broken ; 
speke, spac (spec), plur. speke, part. spoken (speke). 

Middle English. stele, stad (staal), plur. stolen, part. stolen 
(stoln) ; nyme, nam, nomen (nemen), nomen ; cume (com), cam (com), 
plur. camen (comen), part. comen (cummen) ; schere, schar, scharen, 
schorun (schor) ; breke (breek), brak (bracke), plur. braken (breeken), 
part. broken (broke); speke, spac (spake), plur. spaken:’ (speken), 
part. spoken. 

New English. steal, stole, stolen ; come, came, come; bear, bore 
(bare), born, borne; shear, shore, shorn; tear, tore, torn; speak, 
spoke (spake), spoken. 


Crass X. 

Pres. Pret. Sing. Plur. Part. 
O. H. Germ. ne a. u u 
M. H. Germ. t. a. uw. o 
N. H. Germ. ΣΦ, τς ee ": τς 0 
Old Saxon ἡ, ὃ. Ges « ww. U, 0 
Middle Dutch e . Gee Oo. 0 
New Dutch ε. : Ὁ. boxe 0 
Old Norse 4,€,% . Qa u. ut, 0 
Swedish a. a. wm. 77) 
Danish ee. ἃ... α. u 
Anglo-Saxon 4,€ €0 . a ea, ἃ uw. U, 0 
Layamon ἡ, 6,0. a, &, 0 1,0 . « u,o 
Ormulum’ 2, 2 Ge πε πο. 0 
Old English Cee es. “Oe εν @0,06W. . 0, Οἵ, % 
Middle English 6, ὁ . . . @,0,00. . @,0,00,0u. U,0 
New English ¢,2,u6 . . @, %, 0,06. . . «1 © «© Oy tly O% 


Verbs belonging to this Class. 


Middle High German. hilfe, half, hulfen, holfen, to help: 
also, gilten, to be worth; schilten, to scold; milken, to milk; 
swilgen, to riot, glutire; Alimmen, ‘to climb; dbrinnen, to burn; 
rinnen, to run, to flow, to leak; spinunen, to spin; sinuen, to 
cogitate; binden, to bind; vinden, to find; schinden, to flay; 
trinken, to drink; dringen, to urge; singen, to sing; springen, 
to leap; stirben, to. die, moriri; wizfen, to throw; wirden, to 
become. 

New High German. /e/fe, half, plur. halfen, part. holfen: 
also, gelten, melken, molk, molken; klimme, klomm, klommen ; 
brenne, brannte, gebrannt (see the Anomalous Verbs) ; riane, rann, 
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ronnen: also, spinnen ; binden, band, bunden: also, schinden, 
finden, trinken, dringen, singen; springe, sprang, gesprungen ; 
sterbe, starb, storben; werfe, warf, worfen; werde, ward (wurde), 
wurden, worden. 

Middle Dutch. helpe, halp, holpen: also, delven, to delve, dig ; 
smelte, smout (= smalt), smouten; climme, clam, clommen; be- 
ghinne, began, begonnen, begonnen: also, rinnen, spinnen, binden, 
vinden, drinken, sinken, wérpen, sterven ; werde, wert, plur. worden, 
part. worden. 

New Dutch. help, holp, holpen: also, melken, schelden, klim- 
men, beginnen, rinnen, binden, vinden, drinken, springen, werpen, 
sterven, treffen, vechten. But helpen, werpen, stcrven, commonly 
muke the preterite hzelp, wrerf, strerf. 

Swedish. hidlper, halp, hulpe, hulpen; svdlter, svalt, svulte, 
svulten, to die: also, nzmma, to take; brinna, to burn; finna, to 
find; dinda, to bind; stunga, to sing; hdnga, to hang; vdrpa, to 
throw ; varfva (Germ. werben); dricker, to drink. 

Danish. /idlper, hialp, hiulpen: also, gidlde, binde, finde, 
shuke, hinge, springe, traffe, drikke. 

Layamon. helpe, halp, plur. heolpen ; delue, pret. plur. dulfen, 
- part. zdoluen ; swimme, swomm, plar. swummen; climbe, clomb, 
plur. clumben, part. zclumben; aginne, agon, gunnen, gunnen; 
176 (eorne), oru (ran), plur. urnen, to run; Georne, born, plur. 
burnen, to burn ; dinde, bond, bunden, ibunden ; finde, fond, funden, 
ifunden ; weorpe, warp, wurpen, iworpen; kerfe, carf (carp), 
curuen, coruen; fehte, faht (feaht), fuhten, tuohten. 

Ormulum. hellpe, hallp, hulpenn, hollpenn ; dellife, dalif? dull- 
Jenn? dolifenn? biginne, gann, gunnenn, bigunnenn ; erne (eorne), 
rann, part. runnenn, to flow, leak; bende, band, bunden ; finde, 
Sand, fundenn, fundenn ; drinnke, dranke, drunnkenn, drunnkenn ; 
werrpe, warrp, wurrpenn ? worrpenn. 

Old English. helpe, halp (help), plur. holpe, part. yholpe (helped 
weak) ; delue, dalf, dolue, doluen ; clim(b), clam, clommpe, 
yclombe ; swim, swam, plur. swam ; ginne, gan, plur. gonne, part. 
gun; binde, bond (band), plur. bonde (bounde), part. borden 
(ybounde) ; finde, fond (fand), plur. foude (founde), part. funden 
(yfonde); drinke, drank (dronk), plur. dronke (drunken), part. 
drunk (ydronke) ; werpe, warp; berste, barst, plur. borste, part. 
. yborste. 1 

Middle English. helpe, halp (helped weak), plur. holpen (helpe- 
den weak), part. holpen (helped weak); delue, dalf (deluide), 
doluen (delueden), doluen (deluen) ; swimme, swam, plur. swommen ? 
part. swommen? climbe, clamb (clomb), clamben (clomben), part. 
clomben ; beginne, began, bigunnen (gonnen), part. bigunnen (bi- 
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gonne) ; renne, ran (rennede), runnen (ronnen), part. ronnen ; binde, 
bonde (bounde), plur. bounden, part. bounden (ybound) ; finde, fond 
(foond), fonden ( foonden, founden), part. founden ; drinke, drank 
(dronk), plur. dronken, part. drunken (dronken); sterue, starf, 
storven, ystorven, to die; fizte ( 7613), fa3t (fau3zte, fau3¢), plur. 
Jo3ten, ( fouzten, foughten), part. foo3te (fou3zten, foughten). 

’ New English. help, holp (helped weak), holpen (helped weak) ; 
melt, molt (melted weak), molten (melted weak); swim, swum 
(swam), swum (swam); climb, clomb (climbed weak), clomb (climbed 
weak); begin, begun (began), begun; run, ran, run; bind, bound, 
bound; find, found, found ; burst, burst, burst; fight, fought, 
Sought. 


PARADIGMS TO THE MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC 
STRONG CONJUGATION. 


High German. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


O. H. Ger. |M. H.Ger.| N. H. Ger. |} O. H. Ger. |M.H.Ger. | N. H.Ger. 


Sing. 1st Ailf-w hilf-e hel f-e hélf-e hel f-e helf-e 
and hilf-i-s hilf-e-st | hilf-(e)-st || helf-é-s helf-e-st | helf-e-st 
3rd_shil f-i-t hilf-e-t | hilf-(e)-t hélf-e helf-e hel f-e 


Plur. rst hélf-a-més | helf-en | helf-e-n hélf-é-més | helf-e-n | helf-e-n 
2nd hélf-a-t helf-e-t helf-(e)-t hélf-é-t helf-e-t helf-e-t 
3rd hélf-a-nt | helf-e-nt | helf-e-n hélf-é-n helf-e-n | helf-e-n 


PrRETERITE INDICATIVE. PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Sing. 1st half half half hulf-z hulf-e hilf-e 
and hulfa hulf-e half-(e)-st || hulf-i-s hulf-e-st | hiilf-e-st 

3rd half half half hulf- hulf-e hilf-e 


Plur. 1st hulf-u-més | hulf-e-n | half-e-n hulf-i-més | hulf-e-n | hilf-e-n 
and hulf-u-t hulf-e-t | half-e-t hulf-i-t hulf-e-t | hilf-e-t 
τὰ hulf-u-n hulf-e-n | half-e-n hulf-i-n hulf-e-n | hilf-e-n 


IMPERATIVE. 


O. H.Ger. | M. H. Ger. | N. H. Ger. 


Sing. 2nd hilf hilf hilf 
Plur. 2nd hélf-a-t helf-e-t hel f-(e)-t 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
O. H.Germ. | M. H. Germ. | N. H. Germ. 
hélf-a-nt-ér helf-e-nd-e hel f-e-nd 
PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 
ga-holf-an-ér 1 ge-holf-en | ge-holf-en 
English. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
Ang.-Sax. | Lay. Orm. | O.Eng. M.Eng.| N. Eng. 
Sing. 1st ber-e ber-e ber-e ber(e) | ber(e) “bear 
aud) ber-est | ber-esst | ber-est | ber-est | bear-est 
(bir-st) 
3rd Hoes ber-cS | ber-epp | ber-eb | ber-eb | bear-e 
Plur. ber-a8 ber-eS | ber-enn | ber-eb | ber-en | bear 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
. Lay. | O. Eng. 
Ang.-Sax. Orm. |M. Eng. N. Eng. 
Sing. 1st ber-e ber-e ber(e) | bear 
and ber-e ber-e ber(e) | bear 
2.4 δ67-6 ber-e ber(e) 1 bear 
Plur, ber-en | ber-e(n) | ber(e) | bear 
IMPERATIVE. 
ber ber ber bear 
ber-aS | ber-ep ber-ep | bear 
PRETERITE INDICATIVE. - 
Lay. 
Ang.-Sax τ. O. Eng. | M. Eng. | N. Eng 
Sing. 1st bar bar bar(e) | bar-e bore 
and ber-e ber-e har-e bar-e bore-st 
3rd. bar bar bar(e) | bar-e bore 
Plur. ber-on | ber-en | bar-e bar-en | bore 


THE VERB. 


PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Lay. O. Eng. 

Ang.-Sax. Orm. | Μ΄ Eng. N. Eng. 

Sing. Ist ber-e ber-e bare bore 

2nd ber-e ber-e bare bore 

τὰ ber-e ber-e bare bore 

Plur, ber-en | ber-e(n)| bare bore 

INFINITIVE ber-an | ber-en | bear 
Pres. ParticieLe ber-ende | ber-ende | bearing 
Pret. ΡΑΒΤΙΟΙΡΙῈ boren | boren | born(e) 

Dutch. 


Pres. INDICATIVE. Pres. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


M. Dutch. | N. Dutch. || M. Dutch. | N. Dutch. 


Pret. INDICATIVE. 


Sing. 1st 
2nd 
ard 


Plur. ist 
2nd 
3rd 


halp 
halp-e-s 
halp 
holp-e-n 
holp-e-t 
holp-e-n 


halp 
(2nd pl.) 
halp 
holp-e-n 
holp-e-t 
‘holp-e-n 


Sing. 1st help-e help help-e help-e 
2nd help-e-s (2nd pl.) help-e-s (2nd pl.) 
3rd help-e-t help-e-t help-e help-e 

Plur. 1st help-e-n help-e-n help-e-n help-e-n 
2nd help-e-t help-e-t help-e-t help-e-t 
3rd help-e~-n help-e-n help-e-n help-e-n 


Pret. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


holp-e 
holp-e-s 
holp-e 
holp-e-n 
holp-e-t 
holp-e-n 


holp-e 
(2nd pl.) 
holp-e 
holp-e-n 
holp-e-t 
holp-e-n 


M. and N. Dutch. 


IMPERATIVE helpe, helpet 
INFINITIVE help-en 
¢ Pres. ParticipLtE  help-end 


Pret. ParticieteE holp-en 
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Scandinavian. 
Pres. INDICATIVE. Pres. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Swedish. | Danish. Swedish. Danish. 


Sing. ist hidlp-e-r | hidlp-e-r || hialp-e hidlp-e 
and hidlp-e-r | hialp-e-r || hidlp-e hidlp-e 
‘3rd Ahidlp-e-r | healp-e-r hialp-e hialp-e 

Plur.1st hidlp-a hidlp-e hidlp-e hialp-e 
and hialp-e-n | hidlp-e hidlp-en | hialp-en 
“τὰ hidlp-a hialp-e hialp-e hialp-e 


Pret. INDICATIVE. Pret. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sing. 1st halp hialp hulp-e hiulp-e 

2nd halp hialp hulp-e hiulp-e 

4 halp hialp 1] _ hulp-e hiulp-e 


Plur.tst hulp-o hialp-e hulp-e hiulp-e 
and hulp-e-n 1 hialp-e hulp-e-n hiulp-e 
3rd = hulp-o hialp-e ‘| hulp-e hiulp-e 


Swedish. Danish. 


hidlp hidlp 
μων: hidlpen ὀ ἰάξρον 
ἹΝΕΙΝΙΤΙΝΕ hidlpa hialpe 


Pres. ParticipLE Aiilpande  hidlpende 
Pret. ParTiciPLeE hulpit hulpet(en) 


REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATION IN MIDDLE AND NEW 
TEUTONIC. 


English. 


RepupricationaL Criasses (I—IV.) It is a peculiarity of 
the Anglo-Saxon language and its daughters to treat the 
radical vowel in a very arbitrary manner: a glance at our tables 
will sufficiently illustrate the fact. This vaeillation in the 
choice of vowels seems to have increased since Anglo-Saxon 
ceased to be the literary language of edueated writers, and was 
handed down through the channels of the various dialeets 
spoken by the Anglo-Saxon populace. When therefore native 
writers resumed the vernacular language for literary purposes, 
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they must have been at a loss as to the choice they had to 
make out of a great variety of forms, chiefly in the vocalic 
system, where great confusion apparently prevailed. Layamon, 
as we see from the conjugational tables, availed himself largely 
of the abundance of vowels, and often renders one and the same 
form of a verb-by four or five different radicals in different 
places; his language mastered him, not he his language. The 
writer of the Ormulum, on the contrary, is commonly content 
with one or two vowels in one and the same verbal form, and he 
goes often so far as to surpass many Anglo-Saxon writers in this 
wise economy of choosing his material out of a heap of matter. 
In this tasteful choice, it would appear, he had Anglo-Saxon 
writers of the older and better period as models before him ; his 
own unaided power of discrimination would hardly have been a 
safe guide through so intricate a subject. It is interesting to 
observe how in many instances the special forms he selects 
approach not only the purest Anglo-Saxon, but are often more 
in harmony with the laws that directed Teutonic speech in 
general, than those of many an Anglo-Saxon author before him. 
It would lead us too far to follow Layamon with an endeavour 
to systematize the prolixity of radicals he uses in his conjugation. 
So far as they can be judged by the standard of phonetic laws, 
the student will find some direction for their explanation in pre- 
vious paragraphs. (See the chapters on Vowels and Consonants.) 
Here we shall limit ourselves to mention a few of his peculiarities. 
Before a w he likes to introduce a uw, e.g. heuwen for hewen, 
A.S. dedwan. He has preserved some fragments of the ancient 
reduplication in the forms hehée (he called, appellavit) and /epte 
(he ordered, precepit); but he had no idea of the force of this 
reduplicated form, for he used it in the present as well, Aehie, 
hahte (appello, precipio). Where a w succeeds the radical eo, it 
often converts this diphthong into eu, as heuwen for heowen, 
bleuwen and blewen for bleowen. Not unfrequently this w is 
vocalized into ἡ, hence forms such as greu for grewe, growe, bleu 
for Glewe, cneou for enewe, cneowe. Verbs which in Anglo-Saxon 
always followed the strong conjugation occasionally assumed 
weak forms in Layamon, as /eop and J/eopt, pret. of lepen (to 
leap). The preterite of gan, gon (to go), eode, 3e0de, finds its ex- 
planation in the A. S. eéde=Goth. iddja (preterite of gangan). 
The writer of the Ormulum has a peculiarity which, like 
several others, reminds one of Old Frisian and Old Norse influ- 
ence; the Anglo-Saxon vowel eo of the preterite he uses only 
before w, while in every other position he renders it by 6, the 
favourite form of the Northern dialects. In Old English the 
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w is frequently vocalized into «, and the forms greu, seu, preu, 
occur side by side with kaewe, blewe, prewe. More and more 
strong verbs assume weak forms, as weeped and wepé for wep. 
The verb go, gan, has, besides the preterite yede, yode, 3ede, the 
form wende, went. In Middle English the radicals begin to be 
established ; out of the great number used in the older language 
one 15 fixed upon for a certain form of the verb ; and the more the 
English language approached a settled condition, the more the 
vowels of the verb also became subject again to rules and liable 
to systematic arrangement. The participle commonly has the 
radical of the present, but sometimes it 15 oceupied by that of 
the preterite as in held, heng. The preterite takes the vowel e, 
or rather é, whieh is rendered by ee, as im Jeep, beet, heew, creew, 
heeng, or by e, the length of the vowel being indicated by the 
mute final e, as lepe, bete, &e. yede, 3ede, and wente are used as in 
Old English ; in the participle we find gou, goon, gone, ygo, go, in 
the infinitive goon, go. New English has lost many strong verbs 
altogether whieh had existed in Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
such as lécan (to leap, play), wealdan (to rule), hrépan (to call), 
Jangen (to eatch), &e., which are partly still preserved in Ger- 
man, as walten, rufen, Jangen, &e. The different forms of the 
Anglo-Saxon Adtan (to be called) have become obsolete; but 
Spenser has ‘he hight’ (he is called), pret. ‘hot ;? and Byron 
uses the part. ‘hight’ (called); ‘ behight,’ ‘behott.’ Some verbs 
of the reduplieational class have become weak, as to walk, to 
row, to low, to fold, to leap, to sleep, &e. The o in the Modern 
English hold, blow, sow, and the other verbs of this elass arises 
either from Anglo-Saxon ea (as healdan), or Anglo-Saxon @ (as 
bléwan, séwan); in the same manner go from gan, σά : but the ὁ 
of grow was already in Anglo-Saxon, growan. The distinction of 
a strong and a weak preterite of the verb ang, we find in the 
Anglo-Saxon verbs faugan and hangjan already, and ever sinee 
in all the different periods of the English language; but the 
distinction in the meaning, i.e. one with transitive the other 
with intransitive signification was then a general rule as little as 
now. The participle olden is now used only in the court and 
law style, the preterite from held having invaded the participle 
too. The preterites grew, blew, knew, threw, though preserving 
the consonant # in writing, have voealized it into w im pronun- 
ciation. 

In ABLaut VERBS (Classes V to X) the radical was less ex- 
posed to change, because it had too deeply taken root to yield 
easily to external influenees. We observe therefore in these 
verbs a more regular course of the Ablaut through all periods of 
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the English language. For the direction of the student it may 
suffice to refer to the respective tables of the conjugational 
classes and our remarks which precede them. 

Class V. Layamon admits here as elsewhere a variety of 
vowels, while the writer of the Ormulum leaves the Anglo-Saxon 
Ablaut unchanged. As to the latter we have moreover to notice 

‘that he does not mark the shortness of the vowel in the preterite 
plural, whilst everywhere else he strictly adheres to this rule. 
Perhaps the fact may be explained from a change in the quantity 
‘of the radical in the preterite plural A clearly Old Norse form 
he has in prifann, part. of prifen (to prosper). In Old English 
already it happens that the ὁ of the preterite plural is lost and 
the Ablaut of the singular adopted for the plural as well. We 
find in the Ablaut of the preterite some difference in the radical 
according to the locality of the dialect ; Northern authors use in 
the preterite a, while in the south o is the favourite vowel. 
Middle English is, in some respects, more Anglo-Saxon than 
Old English, for the plural ὁ of the preterite is commonly pre- 
‘served in the former, while the latter usually adopts the radical 
of the singular in the plural also. Wycliffe renders the δ΄ (= 
A.S. @) commonly by οὐ, while Chaucer and Maundeville desig- 
nate the length of the vowel by the 6 mute, hence Wycliffe smooé, 
Chaucer and Maundeville smote. New English has lost many 
-verbs of this class which were in use in Anglo-Saxon and Early 
‘English; others have passed over into the weak declension. In 
the participle we often find the vowel z of the present and o of 
the preterite side by side, as rode and ridden, smote and smitten. 
Ben Jonson has some similar participial forms of his own, e. g. 
ris, rose, and in the same manner of smite, write, bite, ride, Xe. 
Some verbs have adopted the plural ὁ of the preterite in the 
singular too, as bite, bit, bitten ; chide, chid, chidden. 

Class VI. Layamon renders the Ablaut of the plural preterite 
in several ways, while the writer of the Ormulum preserves the 
ancient #, and renders the Anglo-Saxon ed by @ in the preterite 
singular. Old English condensed this ¢ to 6, so that the radicals 
of the present and preterite singular are identical; sometimes it 
replaced it by other vowels, so as to make a general rule impos- 
sible. But the preterite plural commonly has the ancient w in 
its weakened form 0; exceptionally it has taken the Ablaut of 
the singular. Middle English adopted the Ablaut of the prete- 
rite singular almost generally for the plural; the ancient o (for τ) 
is preserved in but few forms, such as crope, gotte. ‘The preterite 
‘singular condensed the ancient ὦ (=A. S. ed) into ὁ, and weak- 
-ened the radical 7 of the present into 6, so that hoth tenses 
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became identical. In order then to have some distinction for 
these tenses, the weak conjugation became more and more gen- 
eral in verbs of this class, hence rewide, brewed, sethede, fresede, 
for the A.S. hredw, bredw, seéS, &c. In the preterite plural 
there exists a great vacillation between the vowel e of the pre- 
sent and ὁ, the original vowel of the plural; e.g. chosen and 
chesen, flowen and flewen ; but also weak, chesiden. New Eng- 
lish has lost altogether some verbs of this class, for others it has 
adopted the weak form, as creep, crept; cleave, cleft; flee, fled; 
shoot, shot. But by the side of these we find the strong preterite 
preserved in clave, the strong participle in cloven, shotten. Many 
verbs, on the other hand, which in Anglo-Saxon were weak, 
follow in New English the strong conjugation of this class, as 
wear, stick, betide, spit, dig, show, from the Anglo-Saxon weak 
verbs werjan, sticjan, tidjan, spittan, dicjan, scedwjan; but the 
strong forms spat and spitten have become obsolete. 

Class VII. The vewels of this class are perhaps less than 
those of any other subject to the fluctuation of sound, the original 
Anglo-Saxon Ablaut being preserved through all periods up to 
Modern English. ILayamon uses stonden for the A.S. standen, 
and ferren by the side of faren; but on the whole the a of the 
present is left intact. In the preterite the original 0 is used almost 
without exception (swar for swor; stop, plur. stepen), though 
weak forms are occasionally introduced, as ferde, takede, wakeden ; 
in the participle Layamon has been uncommonly strict and per- 
sistent in the application of the original vowel a which but rarely 
passes into the neighbouring sounds of o and e. The writer of 
the Ormulum displays his usual tact and sagacity in the applica- 
tion of the Ablaut. The present retains its pure a, except in swere 
and hefe (lift), where it has Umlaut; the only exception 15 wessh, 
wax, wex, in which the preterite however shows the legitimate 
6; the preterite participle has but once ¢, in Adfen, in all other 
words the ancient a, which in /édenn and stanndenn is marked 
short, in all other participles long. Old English also preserves 
the a of the present except in sfonde ; the preterite 9 is sometimes 
replaced by ὦ or 6, but in most words it retains its position. 
The participle keeps its ancient ἃ in most words; occasionally 
it passes into 0, 6, a, as isuore, up-hoven and heven, forsake and 
Jorseke. Middle English retains the a of the present (except 
stonde), but commonly marks it long, as sehaak and shake, taak, 
aak and ake; the e in swere, heue, sle is of more ancient date. 
The preterite o is commonly preserved; but where the 0 15 fol- 
lowed by w it is frequently replaced by e, hence the new pre- 
terites slew, drew, for the more ancient slow, drow,=slo3, dro3, 
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A. 8. sléh, dréh, plur. slég-on, drég-on. The participle has the 
ancient ὦ, except in some cases where it 15 invaded by the o of 
the preterite, e.g. sworne, stopen (of stepen, to step), and woren 
by the side of waxen and wexen. Weak forms are introduced 
in the preterite shapide for shop, waschide for wosshe, wesshe, 
and the participle shapid for shapen, graued for grauen, ἕο. The 
weak verb guake has in Chaucer a strong preterite guoke. New 
English follows the ancient forms in showing an inclination to 
preserve the Ablaut of this class in its integrity. It has, almost 
without any exception, the ancient ὦ in the present (though 
commonly assuming the German e-sound, as n bake; once the 
o-sound, wash); the ancient δ΄ is rendered either by 00, or the ὁ 
denoted as long by the final e mute, as shook, took; but hove, 
woke. The Anglo-Saxon stande, which in Old English and Mid- 
dle English had taken the radical 0, stonde, resumes its original 
vowel in the English stand. The participle commonly takes the 
legitimate a, except in stood, awoke, where the vowel of the pre- 
terite encroaches upon it. Some of the verbs of this class have 
grown weak in New English, as they have strong and weak 
forms side by side, especially in the participle, as shaved and 
shaven, loaded and loaden, laded and laden, graved and graven. 

Class VIII. Layamon commonly weakens the present 7 to e, 
and replaces the latter by @; the preterite smgular Anglo-Saxon 
& he renders with @, 6, a, even ea, and the plural with e or @; 
the participle retains e, rarely 7. In the Ormulum the present 
tense has the vowels of the Anglo-Saxon. The distinction be- 
tween the plural and the singular preterite is kept up in the 
sound as well as the quantity of the vowels, as gaff, gafenn; 
gatt, geten, ὅτε. The participle has 6, except 37fenn. Old English. 
While Southern writers (as Robert, of Gloucester) apply several 
vowels in the preterite (6, 0, a), Northern authors (as in the 
Psalms) retain here as elsewhere the ancient a; participle e, 
rarely 7, Middle English also has a great variety of vowels in 
the preterite singular and plural, which may be seen from our 
examples to Class VIII (see p. 455). New English preserves 
the ancient forms in give, gave, given; bid, bade, bidden ; but in 
most cases it allows the vowel of the preterite, a or 0, to encroach 
upon the participle, as get, got, got ; sit, sat, sat,&c. Some verbs 
have become weak, as mete, wreak, &e. The termination en of 
= participle has frequently been dropped in this as in other 
classes. 

Class IX. Layamon’s vowels are subject to the usual fluctua- 
tions, while the Ormulum displays a strict vocalic system or 
Ablaut conformable to that of Anglo-Saxon. In the present we 
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find the Anglo-Saxon vowels; in the preterite singular Anglo- 
Saxon @, supplanted by the primitive a; in the preterite plural 
the Anglo-Saxon @ again, and in the participle the ancient 0 
or ὦ, 

Old English. The distinction between the Ablaut of the sin- 
gular and that of the plural preterite has almost disappeared, 
except in the different quantity. Southern writers (as Robert of 
Gloucester) prefer 6 as the Ablaut of the preterite, the Northern 
(as in the Psalms) adhere to the ancient a; the former have sée/, 
ber, brek, the latter stal, nam, cam, &c. ‘The participle has ὁ 
throughout. Middle English preserves the ancient vowels of 
the present, but the quantity seems to be altered in Wycliffe’s 
teere, breek, perhaps also in stele, bere, and the like. ‘The plural 
and singular of the preterite are rarely distinguished by the 
Ablaut; perhaps the distinction of quantity remained, as in 
bracke, plur. braken, breeken; ut also deer, plur. beeren. The 
participle has 0; but in its termination em, either the ὁ or the 2 
is sometimes dropped, e. ρ'. stoln for stolen, come for comen. New 
English. ‘The verb, come, came, come, appears to deviate from 
the forms of this class; but it will soon be understoed if we 
bear in mind that tts present is a contracted form, as the Anglo- 
Saxon cuman for an ancient guiman, gviman; the participle has 
the same vowel 9, originating in the same contraction. The 
preterite @ is commonly replaced by 0, which has taken posses- 
sion of the participle too; ¢orn, born, have dropped the 6, come 
the » of the participle termination ez. 

Class X. Layamon has the ὁ of the present usually before m 
and 2, sometimes the weakened form e; in other verbs he uses 
é, or 60, or @, or even vw The Ablaut α and ea of the preterite 
singular still occurs, the former being replaced by o before m 
and 2. The Anglo-Saxon Brechung ea is rendered with 6, @, 
or a. The w of the plural preterite is weakened to 0, and thus 
the singular and plural Ablaut are in many cases identical, 
and every distinction between the two gradually disappears. In 
the participle w 1s usually kept before m and x, in all other 
positions 0. We find some weak forms already in use side by 
side with the strong, as larnde and born, rougen and ringeden, 
clemde and clumben. ‘The Ormulum also has ὃ in the present 
before m and 7, elsewhere 6. Metathesis, as in Layamon, is used 
in the verbs 6216, eorne=irne, Goth. rinna. The Ablaut of the 
preterite singular never fluctuates from the Anglo-Saxon and 
primitive a. The shortness of the ὦ is everywhere marked b 
the gemination of the following consonant; but 2 followed by a 
media is never doubled. What we stated with regard to the 
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singular Ablaut, holds good for the plural Ablaut ~. Participles 
have ~ before m and 2, in every other case 0. Old English. 
The present is treated as in the preceding dialects. In the sin- 
gular preterite, Southern writers prefer 0, Northern the original 
a. The plural Ablant zw, or its weakened form 0, is sometimes 
preserved, but it often gives way to singular a, as in swan, gan, 
ran, fand, and the like, used both in the singular and plural. 
The participle has commonly 0, rarely wu. Middle English has 
in the present tense the same radicals as the preceding: dialects. 
It is a remarkable fact that Wycliffe makes the radical of the 
preterite long before 2 with a media, as foonde, soong, bounde. 
May we bring this fact to bear on the omission of gemination 
in the Ormulum under the same circumstances, and draw the 
conclusion that the writer of the Ormulum considers the radical 
long in the position just mentioned? The plural Ablaut w is 
sometimes preserved, or changed into 0, often however replaced 
by the Ablaut of the singular. The participle as in Old Eng- 
lish. New English. Many verbs of this class have been lost, 
others have turned weak; others again use strong and weak 
forms, as climbed and clomb, melted and molten, &c. The 2 is 
commonly preserved in the present, though often lengthened 
into the diphthongal sound (=Germ. 6). The preterite sin- 
cular has retained the original a in some, but adopted the plural 
w, or its lengthened form ow in far more verbs; the Ablaut of 
the participle is identical with that of the present. Distinguish 
between fo wind (spirare, canere), and ¢o wind (torquere); the 
latter is strong, the former, derived from wind, should be weak. 
Sir Walter Scott has ‘again his horn he wound’ in the Lady of 
the Lake; but ‘he winded his horn’ in Ivanhoe. 


High German. 


Middle High German. The thematic or connective vowel is 
everywhere weakened to e, while the radical of the present theme 
remains the same as in Old High German, and in some eases 
where the radical is 2 it is unchanged in verbs in which Old 
High German had weakened it to e. Concerning the thematic 
or connective 6 which precedes the personal terminations, we 
have a few remarks to make as to the manner in which it is 
affected by the latter. It is a rule generally observed in Middle 
High German that the unaccented 6 is mute if preceded by a 
short vowel with a simple consonant, and that this e mute is 
dropped altogether. With regard to the verb we have to con- 
sider the following cases. Where the thematic e is final and 
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preceded by / or 7, apocope must take place, as mal, var, bir, sted, 
for male, vare, bire, stile. Apocope according to this rule must 
occur in the 1st sing. present indicative, and 1st and 2nd sing. 
present subjunctive of verbs of Classes VII and IX, in the 2nd 
sing. preterite of Classes V and VI, &c. If the thematie e is 
followed by the personal terminations -st, -¢, τῶ, -#t, and the 
infinitive -2, it suffers syncope in all those verbs where it is sub- 
ject to apocope when final; hence me/st (molis) for mel-e-st, stilé 
(volat), maln (molamus), malt (molitis), helt (celatis), viru (ceci- 
derunt), /urt (eligistis), Art (eligeretis), maln (molere), heln 
(celare), stélz (volare), &c. This syncope may take place also 
after m and 2, though the rule is not generally observed, and 
before an - or -z¢ of the termination syncope must be avoided ; 
hence nemen, nement, not nemn, nemnt. But in this position 
both the e and the termination are dropped together, as in man 
(to remind) for manen. Syncope may further occur after s and 
h, if the thematic 6 is followed by the terminations -s/, τό, as 
list (legis) for lis-e-st (lis-st is of course contracted into Zest), last 
(legit) for dis-e-t, sihst (vides), sift (videt). Syncope may take 
place after the media ὁ or g if the thematic e is followed by the 
terminations -s¢ or ~¢, as gibt (dat), ἐϊφέ (jacet). Though after 7 
no syncope is admitted, it may happen that where a ¢ of the 
root is followed by a ¢ of the termination, the latter, together 
with the thematic vowel may be dropped, as gié (evellit) for gzéet. 
(Compare man for manen, mentioned above.) The unaccented ὁ 
may not be omitted where it is not mute or silent, that is, if 
preceded by a long vowel in the root or by two consonants. 
Peculiar to some Middle High German dialects is the tendency 
to drop the infinitive termination ἢ, sometimes together 
with the thematic e, as sehe, valle, man, var, for sehen, vallen, 
manen, varen, a tendency which has its parallel in Anglo-Saxon 
already, while what there was an exception becomes, since the 
period of Old English, the general rule. Not to be mixed up 
with this loss of the infinitive termination is the occasional 
disappearance of the personal terminations under the influ- 
ence of a succeeding or suffixed pronoun, a phenomenon which 
is known as inclination. Such takes place in Middle High 
German in the 1st plur., as Aege-wir (appellamur), neme-wir 
(capimus), for heazen, nemen. It is difficult to account for the 
termination @ which is added occasionally to the singular impera- 
tive, as in ἐάζα, rdta, for /dz, rét. Grimm considers it as a new 
suffixed particle and not the old thematic a. 

Concerning the manner in which the radical is affected by the 
inflexions a few remarks may suffice. There is an alternation of 
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the radicals iw and ie in Middle High German, as of zw and 10 
in Old High German; thus, sing. gewgze, giugest, giuget, plur. 
giezen, guezet, giezen. About the original cause of this alternation 
of sound compare p. 430. Umuaut takes place in Classes II and 
VII, where ὦ is converted into 6, as valle, vellest, vellet; var, 
vert ; grabe, grebt; except before -/¢, -/t, where the radical a 
remains, as walte, waltest, waltet. Umlaut of @ into @ takes 
place in Class I, e.g. rate, retet ; laze, lezet. In the and sing. 
preterite indicative and throughout the preterite subjunctive we 
find the Umlaut of uo into we, of u into ἡ), of é into @, as vuoren, 
vuere, kurn, kiir, ldsen, lese. . 

The consonants of the root, especially if final, are also vari- 
ously affected by the inflexions. Gemuination is always reduced 
to the simple consonant when at the end of the word, or in any 
position after a long vowel; e.g. 7226, a3, dzen; triffe, traf, 
trdfen. A media, when final, is converted into the respective 
tenuis, as, tribe, treip, sige, 8616 ; in the same manner / converted 
into ch, as, sthe, sach (see, saw). Where syncope takes place it 
is often accompanied by a vocalization of the preceding con- 
sonant, thus ¢regest by syncope becomes ¢reast (tre-g-st), and then 
treist (tre-i-st), tregt, treit, gibst, gist, ligt, it. The relation be- 
tween g and ὦ and ch respectively has been slightly modified 
since Old High German times. There are still the forms sdahe, 
twahe, gewahe, in the present, but in the singular preterite we 
find sluoc, twuoc, gewuoc, while according to Middle High Ger- 
man phonetic laws we should expect slwochk for Old High Ger- 
man sluoh. The exceptional form sdwoc, &e., may be explained 
as the representative of Otfried’s Old High German sing. pre- 
terite s/uog; the imperative however is slach, twach, gewach. A 
similar relation of the mentioned consonants we find in Classes 
V, VI, VIII, as “the, léch ; vliuhe, vléch; sihe, sach, the ch being 
used in the imperative also; but in the preterite plural and par- 
ticiple some verbs retain the spirant, others replace it by the 
guttural media, as sdéhen, liken, vluhen; but sluogen, twuogen, 
gewuogen, zigen, rigen, &c. Ruoracism occurs in the forms rirn 
(Class V); urn, verlurn, vrurn (Class VI); waren, and some- 
times ndren, léren (Class VIII) ; gir, gar, gdren, gorn (Class IX). 

The strong verbs with the suffix ja, as swern (to swear), heben 
(to lift), entseben (to taste, sapere), deten (to ask, pray), s¢¢zen (to 
sit), are, as in Old High German, weak in the present only, 
strong in all other forms. 

New High German. The short radical being everywhere 
lengthened, the Middle High German rule concerning the apo- 
cope-of the e mute is of course no longer in force. Syncope of 
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the thematic e can never take place except before the termination 
-st of the and sing. and the -¢ of the 3rd sing., while before the 
-¢ of the 2nd plur. syncope is rather avoided, though it is not 
incorrect to use it. But in the positions just mentioned syneope 
may never take place if the thematic ὁ is preceded by a simple d 
or ¢, and the vowel of the root is unmodified ; we therefore say, 
nimmst, wirfst, nimmt, wirft, hdltst, halt (for halt-et) rathst, reth 
(for reth-et), heift (for heip-est and heipet), but waltest, waltet, 
bietest, bietet, reitest, reitet, meidest, meidet. In the subjunctive 
syncope is avoided, as némest, haltest, rathest ; 2nd plur. hezfet, 
w tet, bretet, &e. 

The radical is in various ways affected by the inflexions. ‘The 
vowel ὁ of the present has yielded its position in the ist sing. to 
the weakened form 6, but in the 2nd and 3rd sing. the original 
2 is preserved, while in the plur. again 6 finds place in the root, 
just as in Middle High German and Old High German. The 
Middle High German iw is, in New High German, commonly 
rendered with ze, but where an alternation of vowels occurs in 
the present tense, as between the Old High German zw and 70, 
Middle High German iw and ie, the former is occasionally given 
with ew, the latter always 16; e.g. 1st fliege (not jleuge, because 
New High German has converted the radical ὁ into 6, and 2 
into 16 in the ist sing. ; if Middle High German conditions still 
prevailed it would certainly be Μόνο), 2nd fleugst, 3rd fleugt ; 
plur. fhegen, &c., with ze throughout; in the same manner of 
guefen, 2nd and 3rd geuft, of jlrefen, fleupt, of kriechen, kreuchst, 
kreucht. But these forms with ew are used only in the poetic 
style, when we sing of ‘Alles was kreucht und fleugt,’ but 
simple prose prefers Ariecht, jliegt, all persons of the present 
formed with the radical ze. Umuaur occurs in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. of Classes I, II, VII, where a is converted into ὦ, ¢ into ὦ, 
as falle, allt, sehlife, schleft, fire, fert. The au and @ of Class 
IV avoid the Umlaut, but ¢ accepts the Umlaut oe, as haue, 
haut, rife, rift; but stofe, stoept. The preterite subjunctive has 
Umlaut of a into d, dé into @, u into 4, o into 6, 6 into oe, e. g. 
wir banden, ich bande, gdben, gabe, wurden, wiirde, stunden, 
stiinde’, firen, fuere, troffen, tréffe, béten, boete. 

The consonants are less frequently affected by the inflexions 
than in Middle High German. Gemination or any other com- 
bination of consonants remains unchanged, whether it occur at 
the end or in the middle of a word. But inorganic gemination 


' The new formations sténde, trdfe, from the plurals standen, trafen, had better 
be avoided. 
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sometimes takes place and then protects the original shortness 
of the vowel, as néme, nimmst, nimmt, but the plur. again némen, 
&e.; kommen, kommst, kommt, plur. kommen, &c. The inorganic 
correption of the radical of the preterite singular is often accom- 
panied with gemination, as rezten, pret. ritt, plur. ritéen, by the 
side of M. H. Germ. ride, pret. reit, plur. reden. The consonants 
hand g have settled their mutual relations to the effect that g 
occupies the only verb schldégen (Δ. H. Germ. slahen, O. H: 
Germ. s/ahan, to slay), while ὦ takes possession of all the rest, as 
leihen (to lend), zethen (to accuse), fliehen (to flee), geschéhen (to 
happen); but they share the possession of one verb, zzeken (to 
draw, pull), pret. zég. Where syncope is admitted in the 3rd 
sing. a ἔ, d, or th of the root absorbs the ¢ of the termination ; 
6. g. reth for rdth-et, halt for halt-et, led for ldd-et. 

Ruotacism. The 7 for s which first appeared in the pret. plur. 
forms wdren, frdren, kéren, verléren, penetrated from there into 
the pret. sing. wdr, frdér, kér, verlér, and then again into the 
New High German pres. friere, verliere; but the pres. of £ér 15 
still £iese, not kere. 

Strong verbs originally formed with the suffix ya, namely 
schwoeren (for schwéren, to swear), hében (to lift), dctten (to beg), 
sitzen (to sit), are still inflected strong except in the present, 
where they are weak, as we see from the imperative, schwoere, 
hébe, bitte, sitze. 


Dutch. 


Middle Dutch. The alternation of 2 and e does not occur, 
but a few verbs have z, most of them e, throughout the present 
tense; as didden, sitten, ligghen, but gheven, helpen, &e. 

Concerning the manner in which the vowels are affected by 
the inflexions, we have chiefly to mention the change of ὦ into 
ae before 7p, 7f, τέ, which resembles the Brechung in the Old 
Teutonic languages, as waerp, staerf, waert. The contraction of 
-old (= ald) into -oud is one of the most characteristic features 
of the Dutch languages; e.g. houden for holden, halden; gouden 
for golden, M. H. Germ. gulten. The conjugation is greatly dis- 
turbed by the inorganic production or correption of the radical 
under the influence of the succeeding inflexional vowels; thus 
varet, wevet, become vert, wéft; thus also by inclination, as 
weft, for waf het. 

Consonants are not considerably affected by the inflexions. 
Gemination is reduced to the simple consonant at the end of a 
word, as vel from vallen. The consonants d, gh, v, can never 
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hold a final position, but are changed into their corresponding 
tenucs, so that as final consonants there occur only g, ¢, c, f, ch. 
Where syncope is admitted, a ¢ or ὦ of the root and the ¢ of the 
termination appear as one, as δέ (vocatur), ré¢ (equitat), lat 
(sinit), δὲοέ (offert), bi¢ (rogat), wet (transit), for hétet, ritet, latet, 
biedet, biddet, wadet. (Comp. M. H. Germ. and N. H. Germ. 
pp. 470, 471.) The 4 is dropped in slaen, dwaen, sien, vlien, but 
appears as ch in the pret. sloech, dwoech, sach, plur. sloeghen, 
dwoeghen, saghen. Ruoracism takes place in verloren, part. of 
verliesen, verlés; the same in koren, vroren, part. of kiesen, 
wriesen. 

The strong verbs in ya, namely sweren, heffen, beseffen, bidden, 
sitten, make the present weak. 

New Dutch. The e for ὁ in the present tense is almost gen- 
eral even before m and ἡ. Transitions from one class into 
another are frequent, as from Class VII to II, so from X to IV; 
e. 2. hief, wies, where ie (Class 11) stands for oe (Class VII); but 
wierp and kierf may be considered the result of the 7 in 79, 779 
like the Brechung in the Anglo-Saxon wearp, cearf, and perhaps 
the Middle Dutch waerp, caerf. It 15 very remarkable that New 
Dutch dissolves again the combination -owd which Middle Dutch 
had produced of -o/d, and thus makes smolt, smolten, gold, golden, 
for the Middle Dutch smout, smouten, gout, gouden. Inflexional 
accuracy, says Grimm!', gained the better of phonetic nicety. 
The only form houden was preserved by the side of the preterite 
hield. Gemination is reduced to the simple consonant, if final ; 
v and z at the end of a word turn fand s; d@ and g may be final. 
The dentals d and ¢ are dropped before the ¢ of the termination, 
as sluit (claudit) for sduitet. 


Scandinavian. 


Swedish. The Old Norse Umlaut finds no place in this New 
Scandinavian dialect. The occurrence of ¢, iw (ju) and @ in the 
present of Class VI is independent of the law that directed the 
use of one or the other of those vowels in Old Norse. All gemi- 
nations, except mm, nn, remain at the end of the word. Syncope 
takes place occasionally in the present singular as der for berer, 
blir for blifver. 

The strong verbs in ja retain the ancient Umlaut and the 
gemination of the consonant, and re-introduce the 7, as sverja, 
hefja, bedja, sittja, gga ; and added to these /é (for deja), doe (for 
doeja). 


1 Grammar, i. p. 992. 
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Danish. The present faldt, holdt, bandt, fandt, have no 
Ablaut. Roots ending with /d, nd, of Classes II and X are 
changed into /dt, ndt, in the preterite, as faidi, bandt. The 
plural preterite not only loses its own Ablaut, but even its termi- 
nation ¢,and is perfectly identical with the present ; necessarily so 
after a combination of consonants in Classes II and X, optionally 
after a single consonant. We have the reverse of the case in 
saae and /aae for saa and daa, where the plural 6 has penetrated 
into the singular. 

The strong verbs in ya with weak present may be recognized, 
as in Swedish, by the Umlaut, gemination, and the 7 of the deri- 
vation ; they are—Aedder (O.N. heitir), svdrger, lér, doer, sidder, 
ligger, some of ancient, some of more modern formation. 

Strong and weak preterites occur side by side in /drede, 7067, 
jagede, j0y, grinte, grén, &e. Some verbs have assumed a weak 
preterite chiefly in Classes V and VI. 


WEAK CONJUGATIONS |. 
PARADIGMS? 
FIRST CONJUGATION (Connective ja). 


Present INDICATIVE. 


Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. 
Sing. 1st nas-ja sdkja NeY-jUb send-u nerju send~jw 
and naszi-s 86k-ei-8 ner-1-8 send-i-8 ner-1-8 send-i-s 
Plur. ist nasja-m  s8ék-ja-m nerja-més  send-a-més | ner-ja-d send-ja-n 
Dual Ist nas-jé-s 86k-j6-3 ae - ee εν 
Anglo-Saxon. Old Frisian. Old Norse. 
Sing. 1st nerje 8éc-€ ner-e€ sék-e tel kenn-t 
and ner-e-st séc-e- st ner-i-st sék-i-st tel-r kenn-i-r 
(ner-st) (sék-st) 
Plur. 1st ner-ja-S 5860-α- ner-a-th sék-a-th tel-ju-m kenn-u-m 


1 Concerning the three conjugations of derivative verbs, the three modes of adding 
the suffix aya, the formation of the weak preterite, the use of personal terminations, 
&c., compare pp. 366, 382, 388, 389. 

2 Only the 1st and 2nd singular, 1st dual, and rst plural, are given in the para- 
digms; the student who has mastered the strong conjugations will easily make out 
the rest for himself. Peculiarities of the different weak conjugations will be noticed 
in our Remarks following upon the Paradigms. 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. 
Sing. 150 nas-jau sdk-jau ner~je send-e ner-ja(e) send-ja 
2nd nas-jai-s  sdk-jai-s | ner-jé-s send-é-s ner-ja-8( jes) send-ja-s 
Plur. ist nas-jai-ma sék-jai-ma| ner-jé-més send-é-més | nerja-n send-ja-n 
Dual tst nasjai-va sdkjai-va i Be ws Ε΄. 
Anglo-Saxon. Old Frisian. Old Norse. 
Sing. 1st ner-je séc-e ner-t(e) séh-2(e) tel-1 kenn-t 
2nd ner-je séc-e Nerd sék-t tel-i-r kenn-i-r 
Plur. 1st ner-je-n séc-e-n ner-i(e) sék-i(e) tel-i-m kenn-i-m 
IMPERATIVE. Ὁ 
Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. 
Sing. 2nd nas-et sdk-et ner-t send-t ner-t send-t 
Plur. 2nd nas-ji-b  sdk-ei-p | ner-ja-t send-a-t | nerja-d send-ja-d 
Ist nasja-m sdk-ja-m Ne ἮΣ μ᾿ 
Dual 2nd παϑ-7α-ἰδ sék-ja-ts 
Anglo-Saxon. Old Frisian. Old Norse. 
Sing. 2nd ner-e séc ner-e 8éc-€ tel kenn 
Plur, 2nd ner-ja-3 — séc-a-d ner-a-th  séc-a-th | tel-i-5 kenn-i-3 
INFINITIVE. 
Gothic. | O.H.Germ. | Old Saxon. | Ang.-Sax. | O.Fris. | Old Norse. 
NAS-J-N ner-ja-n ner-ja-n ner~ja-n ner-a tel-~ja 
sdk-ja-n send-a-n send-a-n séc-a-n sék-a kenn-a 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
nas-ja-nd-s | ner-ja-nt-ér | nerya-nd ner-je-nd-e | ner-a-nd | tel-ja-nd-t 
sék-ja-nd-s | send-a-nt-ér | sendzja-nd 1 séc-e-nd-e | sék-a-nd | kenn-a-nd-t 
PRETERITE INDICATIVE. 
Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. 
Sing. 1st naa-i-da! s6k-t-da ner-i-ta san-ta ner-i-da  san-da 
and nas-i-dé-s sdk-i-dé-s ner-i-t6-8  san-td-s ner-i-d6-s san-dd-8 


Plur. ist nas-i-déd-u-m 
Dual τοὺ nas-i-déd-u 


s0k-i-déd-u-m | ner-t-tu-més san-tu-més 
80k-i-déd-u oe 


ner-i-du-en san-du-n 


“4. 


1 The suffix of the weak preterite is the preterite of a Gothic verb, the forms of 
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PRETERITE INDICATIVE (continued). 


Anglo-Saxon. Old Frisian. | Old Norse. 
Sing. Ist ner-e-de soh-te ner-e-de sdch-te tal-da ken-da 
(ner-de) 
2nd ner-e-de-st s6h-te-st ner-e-de-st 8dch-te-st tal-di-r ken-di-r 
Plur. ist ner-e-do-n s6h-to-n mer-e-do-n  sdch-to-n tél-du-m ken-du-m 
(ner-don) 


PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. 
Sing. 1st nas-i-déd-jau sék-i-déd-jau | ner-t-ti san-tt ner-i-di = san-dt 
2nd nas-i-déd-ei-s sdk-i-déd-ei-s | ner-i-ti-s san-ti-s ner-i-di-s san-di-s 
ΟΝ ὡς ov A δ  ἀδά- | | nerintiemés san-ti-més | ner-i-di-n san-di-n 
uU-m ei-ma 
Dual ist nas-i-déd- sdk-i-déd- } ° 
ei-va ei-va τ 
Anglo-Saxon. | Old Frisian. Old Norse. 
Sing. 1st ner-e-de 8dh-te ner-de sdch-te tel-di ken-dt 
‘ and ner-e-de 80h-te ner-de sdch-te tel-di-r  ken-di-r 
Plur. 1st ner-e-de-n 80h-te-n | ner-de séch-te tel-di-m ken-di-m 


PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 


Gothic. |O. H. Ger. |Old Sax.!| A.S. | O. Fris. | O. N. 


nas-i-p-s | ga-ner-i-t | ner-i-d | ner-ed | ner-i-d 


86k-i-p-s | ga-send-i-t | send-i-d | s-6h-t | séch-t οἷ 
(ga-san-t) 


PAsstvE PRESENT. 


Gothic. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 
Sing.1st nas-ja-da nas-jai-dau 
2nd nas-ja-za NASJAt-ZaU 
3rd nas-ja-da nas-jai-dau 
Plur. nasja-nda nas-jai-ndau 


which would be didan, dad, dédum, didans (to do); the terminations da, dés, 
da, stand for an original dad, dast, dad; the rest are the regular forms of a 
strong verb. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION (Connective 6). 


Present INDICATIVE. 


Gothic. O. H. Germ. | Old Saxon. | Anglo-Saxon. | Old Frisian. | Old Norse. 


Sing. Ist salb-é salp-6-m scaw-b-n sealf~je salv-je kall-a 
(sealf-ige) 
2nd salb-d-s salp-6-8 8caw-6-8 sealf-a-st salv-a-st kall-a-r 
Plur. rst salb-d-m salp-6-més scaw-b-d sealf-ja-3 salvja-th kéll-u-m 
(scaw-6-ja-d) | (seal f-igeo-S) 
Dual 1st salb-d-s ae ois sis δι ως 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sing. Ist salb-é salp-6-e scaw-6 sealf-je salv-je kail-t 
(scaw-dgea) | (sealf-ige) 
2nd salb-d-s salp-6-é-s 8CAW-0-8 sealf-je salve kall-i-r 
(saw-djes) ; ᾿ 
Plur. 1st salb-6-m salp-6-é-més | scaw-6-n sealf-je-n salv-je kall-i-m 
(seal f-ige-n) 
Dual Ist salb-6-s ee ee ee ee os 
INFINITIVE. 
salb-d-n — | salp-d-n ecaw-6-n sealf-ja-n salv-ja | kalla 
(scaw-dgean)| (sealf-iga-n) 
(scaw-djan) | (sealf-igea-n) 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. 2nd salb-6 salp-d scaw-6 sealf-a salv-a kall-a 
Plur. 2nd salb-6-p salp-6-t scaw-6d-d sealf-ja-5 salv-ja-th | kall-t-5 
(sealf~igea-S) 
Plur. Ist salb-6-m or ee ary ee 
Dual Ist salb-6-ts ee oe 
Present Particreie. 
salb-6-nds_ | salp-6-nt-ér | scaw-é-nd sealf-je-nd-e |salv-ja-nd | kall-a-nd-t 
(scaw-6-gea-nd)| (sealf~ige-nd-e) 
Prererite INDICATIVE. 
Sing. ist salb-é-da | salp-d-ta scaw-d-da seal f-6-de salv-a-de kall-a-Sa 
and salb-6-dé-s | salp-6-té-s scaw-6-dé-8 | sealf-d-de-st salv-a-de-st | kall-a-®i-r 
or ee salp-6-tu-més | scaw-6-du-n | sealf-d-do-n | salv-a-do-n | kéll-u-Su-m 
Dual τοί salb-6-déd-u 
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PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Gothic. O.H.Germ. | Old Saxon. | Anglo-Saxon. | Old Frisian. | Old Norse. 


Sing. Ist salb-é-déd- 
jau 
2nd salb-é-déd- 
€i-8 
Plur. 150 salb-d-déd- 
ei-ma 


' sal p-d-ti scaw-6-da seal f-6-de salv-a-de kall-a-5t 
salp-d-ti-s scaw-6d-do-s | sealf-d-de salv-a-de kall-a-3i-r 


i salp-6-ti-més | scaw-d-du-n | sealf-d-de-n salv-a-de kall-a-di-m 


PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 
salb-d-p-s | salp-o-t-ér 1 scaw-d-d | seal f-6-d | salv-a-d = ||_kall-a-d-r 


THIRD CONJUGATION (Connective ai). 


PreEsENT INDICATIVE. Pres. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Gothic. | O. H. Germ. Gothic. =| O. H.Germ. 
Sing. 1st hab-at hap-é-m hab-au hap-é-e 
2nd hab-ai-s hap-é-s hab-ai-s hap-é-é-s 
Plur. rst hab-a~m hap-é-més hab-ai-ma hap-é-é-més 
Dual Ist hab-d-s we βεὶ 
PRETERITE INDICATIVE. Pret. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sing. τοῦ hab-ai-da hap-é-ta hab-ai-dédjau | hap-é-te 


2nd hab-ai-dé-s hap-é-t6-s hab-ai-dédeis | hap-é-ti-s 
Plur. 1st hab-ai-déd-u-m | hap-é-tu-més || hab-ai-dédeima | hap-é-ti-més 
Dual Ist hab-ai-déd-u : 5 


6 


Gothic. O. H. Germ. 


IMPERATIVE hab-at hap-é 
hab-ai-p hap-é-t 
hab-a-m 
hab-a-ts 

INFINITIVE hab-a-n hap-é-n 


Pres, PARTICIPLE hab-a-nds  hap-é-nt-ér 
Prer. Particrete hab-ai-p-s hap-é-t-ér 
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REMARKS. 


1. In all the dialects there are verbs conjugated after the first 
and second; the third conjugation is limited to the Gothic and 
Old High German. Parallel verbs in the other dialects, which 
in the latter belonged to the third, must follow either the first 
or the second conjugation. 

2. The personal terminations are the same as in the strong 
conjugations; the few exceptions are mentioned in the chapter 
on personal terminations in the Teutonic languages. 


First CoNnsUGATION. 


Gothic. The radical is either short or long; if the former, 
the suffix ja is treated in the same manner as the suffix -@ in 
strong verbs, hence it is changed into 21 in the 2nd and 3rd 
singular and and plural. After a long radical the suffix ya, or 
rather 77, is, in the persons just mentioned, changed into 67 ; e.g. 
μαϑ8-71-8, nas~fi-p ; sék-ei-8, sdk-ei-p. In the preterite, all verbs 
of this class change the sufix / ja, jt, into the connective vowel 2, 
as nas-1-da, s6h-i-dla. 

Old High German also makes a distinction between verbs 
with a short or long radical. The former condense the ja or 
rather jz of the 2nd and 3rd singular into ὃ, and in the preterite 
into 2 again; hence ner-ju (a of ja weakened to w, like the a of 
strong verbs), 2nd mer-i-s, &c., preterite nxer-7-ta. Sometimes 
the 7 of the suffix appears as g, as nergan for nerjan, nerige for 
ner-ju, or it is assimilated to a preceding 7, as in nerran; but 
where ja is already condensed into ὁ gemination cannot take 
place, hence xeris, nerit. 

Those verbs which have the radical long by nature or position 
retain only the vowel ὦ and drop the 7 of the combination Jt; 
except where it is already condensed in 2, 6. g. sendu, sendamés ; 
but sendis, sendit; in the preterite the connective 2 is usually 
dropped altogether, and 1180, Riick-Umlaut takes place ; as δα τα, 
preterite of senda, rarely send-i-ta. In this case the preterite 
suffix fa, if preceded by d or ¢, in combination with another con- 
sonant, causes these dentals to be dropped; as san-ta for sand-ta, 
heft-an, haf-ta ; and if preceded by a gemination, resolves it into 
the simple consonant, e.g. nenxn-an, nan-ta; but the simple 
dental is retained, e. g. huot-an, huot-ta , plid-an, plid-ta. Several 
authors, chiefly Isidor (eighth ‘century), and Tatian (ninth cen- 
tury), join the suffix da to the root by means of the connective 2, 
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forming the preterite quite after the analogy of the Gothic, so 
that a difference in the treatment of the long and short radicals 
does not exist. Other writers, on the contrary, go far to anni- 
hilate the short forms altogether, and to treat all the verbs of 
this class as those with a long radical. This is brought about by 
the assimilation of the 7 of ja to the preceding consonant and 
the gemination thus produced ; 6. g. zellan for zeljan, makes zellu, 
zelirs, zellit, pret. zal-ta—an example where the verb is treated as 
if its gemination was organic, the 7 is dropped altogether, the 
preterite suffix joined to the root without the connective 7, and 
Ruck-Umlaut takes place. In the course of time this transi- 
tion of verbs with a short radical into the rank of those with a 
long radical, become more and more frequent in this as well as 
in the other dialects. 

Old Saxon keeps up the distinction between verbs with a 
long or a short radical, hut it frequently mixes the two classes 
so as to deprive certain verbs of their original character. Thus 
it uses the connective ὁ after long radicals on one hand, and, on 
the other, renders short radicals long by inorganic gemination 
and makes them drop the connective ὁ in the preterite. We 
had therefore better classify all these verbs into such as take the 
connective ὁ and such as do not. Verbs with the preterite in 
~ida are (1) the few which still have a short radical followed by 
a simple consonant, as ferjan (remigare), zerjan (servare), queljan 
(cruciare). Like these are sometimes treated those which dis- 
solve their inorganic gemination into the simple consonant in 
the preterite, e.g. quelljan (necare), pret. quelida. (2) Verbs 
which join the thematic ja directly to the long vowel of the root, 
as sdjan (to sow), strdjan (to strew). (3) Verbs in which the 
suffix ja is preceded by a combination of consonants one of which 
is a liquid, or by the combination sk; e.g. mahljan, to speak ; 
drenkjan, potare (Germ. tranken); wernjan, recusare; nadjan', 
niti; zemnjan, to name; /eskjan, to extinguish. (4) Verbs which 
have a long radical followed by a single consonant, may take the 
preterite in -7da, or in -da, e.g. dégjan (to baptize), pret. dépida 
and dépta ; héljan (to heal), hélida and hélda. All other verbs 
which do not belong to one of the classes just enumerated, must 
make their preterite in -da, that 1s, without the connective vowel 
2. Verbs of the latter class may have Rick-Umlaut in the prete- 
rite, about which however no rule can be fixed upon. Examples 
are hebljan (to have), pret. habda; leggjan (to lay), lagda and 
legda ; seggjan (to say), sagda ; selljan (to give, sell), salda ; tell- 


1 ὃ =nd, vid. sub litt. πὶ and 8. 
11 
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jan (to tell), talda; settjan (to set), satta and setta ; wekkjan (to 
waken), wahta and wekida; sendjan (to send), sanda and senda. 
The regular preterite suffix da is changed into ¢a if preceded by 
a tenuis or double s; as dépjan, dépta; bétjan, bétta ; cussjan (to 
kiss), custa (where one s must be dropped); wekhyjan, wahta, s6k- 
jan, séhta (where the guttural tenuis is changed into 4.) If the 
suffix da (ta) is preceded by a combination of consonants the last 
of which is a dental, this dental is absorbed, as in Old High 
German, e.g. send-jan, pret. san-da. Organic gemination 185 
preserved in the 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. and 2nd imperative ; 
inorganic gemination is dissolved in the mentioned persons, as 
fulljan, fullis, fullid, cussjan, eussis, cussid ; but telljan, telis, 
telit; fremnjan, fremis, fremit. Those which belong to the 
latter class take Riick-Umlaut if possible, 6. ρ΄’. segqjan, sajis, sagid, 
imper. sag-t. 

Anglo-Saxon follows the analogy of the preceding dialects in 
keeping up the distinction between verbs with a short, and verbs 
with a long radical, though of the former there are but few. 
The ya or 7} of the 2nd and 3rd singular present is vocalized in ὁ 
(Old High German 2). The 7, when following upon an 7, is often 
rendered with g or 7g, as nergan, nerge, nerige, for nerjan, nerje ; 
but when preceded by ὦ, m, 7, 8, 1t 15 assimilated to its precedent 
and forms inorganic gemination, which gemination must be 
dissolved again into the simple consonant in all those forms 
which have the 7a vocalized in 6, that is, in the and and 3rd sing. 
pres. indic. and 2nd imperf., and in the preterite; 6. g. fremman 
(=/remjan), 2nd fremest, 3rd fremed. As in Old Saxon, so it 
often happens in Anglo-Saxon, that verbs with the inorganic 
gemination (//, dd, cg, 66, for Y, dj, 47). make this gemination 
their own as if it were organic, and are then treated like verbs 
with a long radical, i.e. they drop the 7 of the combination ja 
and the weakened e (=72=7a), and, if possible have Rtick-Umlaut, 
But it is noteworthy that they preserve the final e in the imper- 
ative. Verbs with a long radical are treated as in Old High 
German and Old Saxon, suppressing the 7 in the present and 
the connective in the preterite. Organic gemination is preserved 
as in Old Saxon, provided that the derivative or thematic vowel 
(e¢= O. H. Germ. = Ja) is not dropped; but where this takes 
place every gemination must be dissolved into the simple con- 
sonant, which then enters into such combination with the con- 
sonant of the personal termination as is presented by phonetic 
laws for weak as wellas strong verbs. (See Remarks on the Strong 
Conjugation.) It is peculiar to weak verbs with a long radical 
that they form the imperative like strong verbs without the 
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derivative ¢, as séc, 2nd sing. imper. of sécan, sécjan, to seek. 
The preterite suffix de is changed into ἔθ, if preceded by a tenuis 
or the spirants 8, 2, single or double; in this case the guttural 
tenuis £ must be changed into 4 (except in the combination zc), 
e.g. séc-e, séh-te. As in Old Saxon, a dental, if the last letter in 
a combination of consonants which precede the suffix de or Ze, 
must be dropped, 222) must give up the 2 and every gemination 
must be dissolved; e.g. send-an, sen-de; hift-an, hif-te ; nemn- 
an, nem-de ; cyss-an, cys-te. 

The Ruck-Umlaut is limited to the following :—e returns to a, 
and δ᾽ to 6, in all those verbs of which the stem ends in /orc; 
e g. fellan (to fell), pret. fealde ; d-stellan (statuere), d-steald ; 
reccan (to count, exponere), reahte ; sécan (to seek), sdhte; récan 
(to care), réhde. 

Old Frisian. Short and long as in the preceding dialects. 
Short verbs also dismiss the 7 of the derivative suffix. They are 
very few in number: era (decere), eva (arare), nera (servare), wera 
(defendere), /ema (debilitare), spera (investigare). These may 
‘add the preterite suffix by means of the connective e (=7= a), 
though very rarely they make use of it. There is a great num- 
ber of short verbs which by means of inorganic gemination have 
become long, as sella (=selja, tradere); setta, to set; tella, to 
number ; segga, to say, &c., which in the same manner as verbs 
with organic gemination, add the suffix da without the connec- 
tive. In this case de or fe may be the form to be chosen accord- 
ing to the nature of the preceding consonant. (See Old Saxon.) 
The participle preterite also has d (zd, ed, in verbs with short 
radical) or ¢, as the preterite takes de or te; e.g. sell-a, sel-de, 
sel-d ; wisa, wis-de, wis-d ; but kess-a, kes-te, kes-t ; acht-a, ach-te, 
ach-t. Ruck-Umlaut occurs in the preterite only where the 
stem had a final & or its gemination, as sék-a, sdch-te ; thekka, 
thach-te. Where syncope of the derivative or connective vowel 
takes place, the consonants of the root and of the personal 
terminations are liable to the same modifications as in the strong 
conjugation. (See p. 429 sqq.) 

Old Norse. Long or short radical. The present of those 
with a short radical has lost in the singular the derivative ja, 
except in seqja (to say) and peqja (to be silent), where the deri- 
vative suffix appears, as in those with a long radical, condensed 
into 7; as segi, segi?, &e. In the plural the ya always reappears, 
but under divers modifications. The 7 of the suffix ya is assimi- 
lated to the preceding consonant only in the case of 7, and forms 
the inorganic gemination gg; but nevertheless the 7 is not lost, 
but finds its place again behind the gemination it has caused, 

1i2 
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hence seggja for segja. The suffix ja preceded by the consonants 
ὦ, m, ἢ, 7, never assimilates its 7, and therefore never causes 
gemination in these positions. Contrary to the rule obeyed in 
Old High German the Old Norse dialect admits of Riick-Umlaut 
in verbs with a short, not in those with a long radical. But 
setja (to set) and sedja (to deliver, to give), though of short 
radical, make pret. setta, selda, not satta, salda. Under any eir- 
cumstance the suffix of the preterite joins the verb without the 
connective 7, except in the participle /ag-2-3-r, occurring in the 
Edda, for dag-8-r. The verbs with a long radical have dropped 
the 27 of the suffix ja, but preserved the @ variously modified. 
Only those verbs in which g or ἢ precedes the suffix ya we find 
the spirant 7 preserved, as in Old High German, whenever in 
the combination ja or ju; but in 71 the vocalization in ὁ takes 
place, as hengja, sing. heng-i, heng-i-r (for *heng-jt, *hengzi-r), 
plur. heng-ju-m, heng-i-5, hengyja; m the same manner merh-ja. 
The suffix of the preterite appears as da after /, m, 1; as δα upon 
7, f, ὦ, g, and upon a vowel; as fa when succeeding a }, ἕ, ἢ, or 8. 
As in the other dialects, gemination is dissolved before the pre- 
terite suffix, except the combination 44. The dentals d and ¢ 
preceding the preterite suffix are dropped; % is assimilated to 
the d of the suffix and they thus make the geminations -dda, as 
quesja, pret. quadda. ΟΥ̓ 


SECOND AND THIRD CONJUGATIONS. 


Gothic. Some forms fluctuate between the third and first 
conjugations, as hatan and hatjan, to hate. The strong verb 
δάμαρ, to build (Germ. bauen), has in the grd sing. pres. déuip 
and dduaip. The modus-suffix ὁ disappears where it comes in 
direct contact with the thematic or connective vowels 6 of the 
second, and az of the third conjugation. 

Old High German. Two Old High German writers, Tatian 
and Otfried (both ninth century) throw out the modus-suffix ¢ 
(=7¢=y2) in the subjunctive present of the third and fourth con- 
jugations, and join the personal terminations immediately to the 
thematic ¢, or δ, as salpd, salpés, salpé, salpémes; hapé, hapés, 
hapé, hapémés; for salpée, salpéés, hapée, hapéés, &e. Fluctua- 
tions between the second and third conjugations are not unfre- 
quent, e.g. hazén, hazdn, to hate; fagén, fagén, exhilarate ; or, 
between the third and first conjugation, as hapén, heljan ; lépén, 
libjan, to live; between the third, second and first, as dolén, 
dol6én, doljan, to suffer. . Some verbs take in the preterite the 
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Ablaut, as well as the suffix ἐώ, and therefor are commonly desig- 
nated as belonging to the mixed form of conjugation, as denkan, 
to think ; dunkan, videri, which make the preterite déhia, dihta. 
More about these under the chapter of Anomalous:Verbs. hapén, 
which makes some forms after the first conjugation, we find in 
the late os High German often contracted in the 1st and gra 
pers. sing., e.g. hdn, hdt, for hapém, habém, hapét, habét. 
- Old een shows in the second conjugation a peculiar ten- 
dency of adding the suffix ja twice to the root, which, for in- 
stance, appears in the infinitive termination djan, or -ogean (ge= 
Ds where we have the second ja unchanged, and the first primi- 
tive ya converted into 6. Thus we find for the infinitive fragén 
(to ask), the forms Sraggjan or Sragogean. We meet sometimes 
a for the derivative 6, as hatan for hatén, to hate; giwisadin for 
giwisddin, instruerent. Fluctuations between the second and 
first conjugations are not rare; examples are xemunjan, namén, 
to name; /dsén, ldésjan, to loosen, set free; minnjén, minnjan, 
to love. Verbs of the mixed conjugation as in Old High 
German. 
Anglo-Saxon. As in Old Saxon we meet sometimes ὦ in the 
singular, and moreover ¢ in the plural of the preterite, for the 
derivative 6. The use of this derivative suffix has further been 
limited by the encroachments of the suffix ja which has taken 
possession of the present tense to the exclusion of the forms in 
6; hence it happens that the verbs in 6 have divers forms in 
common with those in ja, and the two conjugations are no longer 
kept strictly distinct. The terminations -ige, -igan, -igean, for 
the infinitive termination jaz, and the pres. 1st sing. ze, have 
their origin in the ancient mode of spelling the sound of 7 by ge, 
as bryttigean, bryttigan for bryttian=*bryttjan, largiri; lufige for 
‘lufze, lufigom ; lufigean for lufjan, lufian, to love. There is no 
doubt that in the spelling of Zufigean instead of lufjan, lufian, 
one thing is superfluous, either the ὁ or the ge, so that in these 
forms we have perhaps twice the suffix ja. Comp. O.S. dgean. 
Transitions from one conjugation into the other we find 
rather frequently, so that some forms of the verb are derived 
from a theme of the first, others from a theme of the second 
conjugation; e.g. leofjan, libban, to live; first pres. leofige or 
libbe, second /eofast, third leofaS, plur. libba® ; imper. Zeofa, plur. 
Libba’ ; pret. leofode; habban, hdbban, to have; first hadbe, 
second hafast, hafst, third hafad, hif’s, plur. habbad, imper. hafa, 
pret AdfSe. In the same manner ycgan and hogjan, to think ; 
tellan and taljan, to speak; tell; secgan and sagjan, to say ; the 
first-mentioned themes following the first conjugation, the last- 
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mentioned, the second conjugation: different forms of the verb 
are derived from the one or the other. Mixed Verbs see under 
Anomalous. 

Old Frisian, While in Old Saxon the vowel a but occasion- 
ally replaces the thematic 6, this change becomes the rule in Old 
Frisian, As in Anglo-Saxon we meet the enlarged spelling 
-igia, -egia for ja; -ige, -ege, -igi for ye; skathigia for skathja, to 
damage, to scathe; rdvege for rdvje, subjunctive of raja, to rob. 
Perhaps these extended themes contain twice the suffix ya as the 
Old Saxon themes in -d-gea-=*-d-ja. Sometimes the first part 
ig of the suffixed zgea 15 mistaken for a part of the root or stem 
and therefore treated as such in the formation of the preterite; 
e.g. nédigia, to urge, oblige, pret. nédigade, part. nédgad. The 
fluctuation of certain verbs between themes of the first and such 
of the second conjugation occurs as in the other dialects. Such 
themes are achtja and echta, to condemn ; /fulYa and fella, to fill ; 
talja and tella, to number (Germ. zelen); rdévja and réva, to rob. 
‘To live’ is represented by the themes /zbba and Jevja or livja ; 
hence 3rd sing. lev-a-th, liv-a-th, plur. libbath, subj. bbe, pret. 
liv-a-de and iif-de. Contractions of the verb hebba, habba, are 
frequent: 1st sing. heble, habbe; and hést, hdst; 3rd héth, hat; 
plur, hebbath ; subj. hebbe, habbe ; pret. héde ; pret. part. heved, 
hevd. Mixed verbs as in the other dialects. 

Old Norse. The derivative suffix ὅ is, as in Old Frisian, 
always rendered by a. This a in the preterite plural is changed 
into τ, under the influence, probably, of the w in the preterite 
suffix. Under these circumstances the derivative u (=a) causes 
the Umlant of the a of the root into d; e. g. kall-a, pret. sing. 
1st. kall-a-Sa, pres. plur. 1st £0l/-u-dum. The connective w of 
the present 1st plural also causes the Umlaut of ὦ into 6, hence 
kall-a, plur. kédl-u-m. The modus-suffix ὁ of the subjunctive 
never causes Umlaut. It 15 peculiar to this class that it com- 
prises verbs which in the present theme have no Umlaut, while 
the verbs of the first conjugation have Umlaut in the present 
theme already, or do not modify the vowel at all. Among the 
former there are a few which have extended the present theme 
by the addition of 7, which spirant has caused Umlaut; e.g. 
eggja (acuere), emja (ululare). Such verbs keep the 7 everywhere 
before the derivative vowel. 

There occur in Old Norse, as in the other dialects, verbs which 
derive their different forms partly from themes of the first, partly 
from such of the second; 6. g. lifa, to live; spara, to spare, save ; 
trua, to trust; pola, to suffer; vaka, to watch, wake; vara, to 
beware, which form their present after the first conjugation, as 
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lift, spari, ἐγήϊ, without taking Umlaut; the preterite after the 
first or second conjugation, as {7 ὅα, sparSa, truSa, or lif-a-a, 
spar-a-8a, tri-a-8 ; pret. part. lifadr, sparadr, triadr. hafa, to 
have, has in the present first hefi, second hefir, third hefir, plur. 
first. hofum, λα δ, hafa, pret. hafSa. 


VERBS BELONGING TO THE First WEAK CONJUGATION. 


Gothic. (1) RapicaL sHort. aljan, to feed, saginare, alere ; 
valjan, to choose (Germ. weelen), eligere ; ἀγα, to plough, arare ; 
Jarjan, to sail, navigare; varjan, to defend (Germ. wéren); mat- 
jan, to eat (comp. Engl. meat); satjan, to set, ponere; rakyan, to 
rack, extendere; /agjan, to lay, ponere; hugjan, to think, cogi- 
tare ; strdujan, to strew, spread (Germ. streuen), sternere, pret. 
stravida ; stéjan, to judge, judicare. 

(2) RapicaL Lone. valyjan, to turn, volvere; namunjan, to 
name, nominare; brannjan, to burn, urere; sanzdjan, to send, 
mittere ; vandjan, to turn (Germ. wenden), vertere ; draggkjan, to 
cause to drink (Germ. tranken), potare, potum preebere; varmjan, 
to warm, calefacere; andbahktjan, to serve, officiate, ministrare ; 
tamrjan, to timber, to fabricate, to build; gadblindjan, to make 
blind (Germ. verblenden), occoecare ;_fuddjan, to fill (Germ. fiillen), 
implere ; huggrjan, to hunger (Germ. hungern), esurire ; pughjan, 
to seem (Germ. diinken), videri; madrprjan, to murder (Germ. 
morden), occidere ; gavatrkjan, to work, operari; fadérhtjan, to 
fear (Germ. fiirchten), timere ; mé/jan, to write, scribere; vénjan, 
to hope, sperare (comp. Germ. wenen); démjan, to judge, judi- 
care (comp. to deem, doom); dézlan, to deal (Germ. teilen), par- 
tiri; hasan, to heal (Germ. heilen), sanare; stdzajan, to stone 
(Germ. steinigen), lapidare ; arddidjan, to work (Germ. arbeiten), 
laborare; kisduljan, to soil, contaminare; daupjan, to baptize 
(Germ. taufen); ausjan, to hear (Germ. hoéren), audire; /ausjan, 
to loosen (Germ. lésen), solvere; ske:rjan, to interpret ; hikjan, 
to kiss, osculari; whtjan, to give light (Germ. leuchten), lucere. 

Old High German. (1) RapicaL snort. gzeljan, to kill, ne- 
care; seljan, to make over, sell, tradere; weljan, to choose (Germ. 
weelen); denjan, to stretch (Germ. dénen); merjan, to save, pre- 
serve, servare ; wezjan, to defend (Germ. wéren) ; strewjan, to strew 
(Germ. streuen) ; /ekjan, to lay (Germ. legen), ponere; sekjan, to 
say (Germ. sagen), dicere; spurjan, investigare (Germ. spuren). 

(2) RapicaL Lona. stedlan, to put (Germ. stellen), collocare ; 
vellan, to fell (Germ. fallen); nennan, to call, to name (Germ. 
nennen); preznan, to burn (Germ. brennen); renzan, to run; 
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sendan, to send ; sexchan, to sink, to lower (Germ. senken), ineli- 
hare; werman, to warm (Germ. warmen); sezan, to set (Germ. 
setzen) ; decchan, to cover (Germ. decken); strecchan, to stretch 
(Germ. strecken); miltan, misereri; vudlan, to fill; antwurtan, 
to answer (Germ. antworten), respondere; Adran, to hear (Germ. 
hoeren); /ésan, to loosen (Germ. lésen); tec/an, to deal (Germ. 
teilen) ; Aei/an, to heal (Germ. heilen); spreitan, to spread (Germ. 
spreizen) ; liwhtan (Germ. leuchten), lucere; ‘woman, to doom. 

Old Saxon. (1) RapicaL sHort. qgueljan, frumjan, fremjan, 
efficere ; nerjan, werjan, rekjan, to relate; wekjan, to waken. 

(2) Rapicau tone. dépjan, to baptize; léyan, to loosen ; 
selijan, to sell; telljan, to tell; hebbjan, to have; seggjan, to say ; 
leggjan, to lay; sendjan, to send; endjan, to end; lédjan, to lend; 
grévan, to greet; cussjan, to kiss; sdékjan, to seek; fulljan, to 
fill; délan, to deal; féljan, to feel; démjan, to doom; guelmpan, 
to kill; drennjan, to burn; Aérjan, to hear. 

Anglo-Saxon. (1) RapicaL sHort. cweljan, to kill, to quell; 
seljan, to sell; tedjan, to tell: also cwellan, sellan, tellan long; 
erjan, to ear, to plough, arare ; werjan, to prohibit, defend ; xer- 
jan, to save, preserve ; smyrjan, to smear. 

(2) RapicaL Lona. cwellan, sellan, tellan; fellan, to fell; 
nemnan, to name; sexdan, to send; drencan, potare; sencan, to 
sink, mergere ; s¢reccan, to stretch ; reccan, exponere; weccan, to 
waken ; leccjan, to lay ; fyllan, to fill; cyssan, to kiss; delan, to 
deal; Alan, to heal; stenan, to stone, lapidare; /edan, to lead ; 
tecan, to teach, pret. tehte; déman, to judge, to deem, to doom; 
grétan, to greet; métan, to meet;. spédan, to speed; fédan, to 
feed ; sécan, to seek; Agran, to hear; l#san, to loosen, solvere. 

Old Frisian. (1) RapicaL sHort. wera, to defend; era, to 
ear, to plough, arare; Jera, to behove, decere; dema, to weaken, 
debilitare ; xera, to save; spera, to investigate, search. 

(2) RapicaL tone, sella, to sell, tradere; setta, to set; 
thekka, to cover (Germ, decken); strekka, to stretch; tella, to 
number ; segga and sedza, to say. 

Old Norse. (1) Rapican sHort. dvelja, to stay, to dwell, 
morari; qvel/ja, to torture (Germ, quelen), cruciari; f¢elja, to 
number ; tema, to tame; penja, to stretch (Germ. dénen); ψη7α, 
to ear, plough, arare; smyrja, to smear; setja, to set; wekja, to 
waken ; leggja, to lay; Ayggja, to think. 

(2) RavicaL Lone. mela, to speak; fella, to fell; fylla, to 
fill; doema, to judge, doom, deem; dreyma, to dream; brenna, 
to burn; /era, to teach; leifa, to leave; lezSa, to lead; foeda, 
to feed; reisa, to raise, rouse, excitare; girda, to gird; bygqja, 
to build; fylqa, to follow (Germ. folgen), 
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VERBS BELONGING TO THE SECOND AND THIRD CONJUGATIONS. 


Gothic. Sxconp ConsucaTion. pzudanén, to reign, reenare ; 
JSréujinén, to command; gudjinén, sacerdotio fungi; ragindn, to 
reign, regnare; revkindn, to govern; skalkinén, to serve; salbén, 
to anoint (Germ. salben), ungere ; fiskén, to fish, piscari; vundon, 
to wound, vulnerare ; ‘aupén, to: buy, to cheap (Germ. kaufen), 
emere ; raubdén, to rob (Germ. rauben), spoliare ; d2upén, to sing, 
canere ; frij6n, to love. 

Turrp Consucation. skaman, to be ashamed (Germ. schemen), 
pudere; Aaban, to have, hold, tenere; akan, to hang, pendere ; 
pahan, tacere; szlan, silere, to be silent; “dan, to live; vitan, to 
observe; gakunnan, to observe; madérnan, to mourn, moerere; 
hvépan, to boast, gloriari; ὀέῤδέαη, deum colere, pret. blétaida 
(weak ?) or dai-blét (strong ?); aistan, to revere; dduan, to build 
(Germ. bauen); ga-hveilan, to stay, delay, morari; galeikan, to 
please ; verhan, to sanctify (Germ. weihen) ; fiyaz, to hate. 

Old High German. SeEconp Consucation. halén, to fetch 
(Germ. hdlen); xamén, to name, nominare; manén, to admonish 
(Germ. manen), monere ; scawén, to behold (Germ. schauen), con- 
templari; /adén, to invite (Germ. laden) ; -scadén, to damage 
(Germ. schaden) ; spidén, to play (Germ. spilen); pétén, to pray 
(Germ. béten); damnén, damnare; danchén, to thank (Germ. 
danken) ; 4azdn, to hate (Germ. hafen); minndén, to love (Germ. 
minnen); 27ron, to err (Germ. irren) ; wuntén, to wound (Germ. 
ver-wunden) ; mdélén, to paint (Germ. milen); steiudn, to stone, 
lapidare ; and all derivatives from substantives and adjectives 
ending in -sam, -al, -i1, -ol, -an, -in, -ar, -id, -6d, -ik, -ah, aht. 

THirp Consucation. skamén, to blush (Germ. schemen), 
erubescere ; sparén, to spare (Germ. sparen), parcere; sakén, to 
say (Germ. sagen), dicere; depén, to live (Germ. lében), vivere ; 
hankén, to hang (Germ. hiingen), pendere ; 4azéx, to hate (Germ. 
hafen), odisse; dakhén, to laugh (Germ. lachen), ridere; dérnéx, 
to learn (Germ. lernen), discere ; ar-stummén, to grow dumb or 
silent, obmutescere (Germ. ver-stummen) ; vrakén, vrahkén, to ask, 
(Germ. fragen), interrogare; ¢rérén, to mourn (Germ. trauren), 
moerere: also derivatives in -a/, -am, -an, -ar, &c., though not 
so frequent as in the second conjugation. 

Old Saxon. Szconp ConsucaTion. ¢rudn, to trust (Germ. 
trauen), credere ; spilén, to play; fullén, to fill; folgdn, to fol- 
low (Germ. folgen); manén, monere (Germ. manen); exdén, to 
end; hangén, pendere; érén, to honour (Germ. éren) ; ardén, to 
dwell; wardén, to guard; cdépén, to buy; scawdén, to behold 
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(Germ. schauen), contemplare ; hatén, to hate; bedén, to pray ; 
wisdn, to visit ; wacdn, to wake, to watch, vigilare; /rdgdn, to 
ask ; suwigdn, to be silent (Germ. schweigen) ; minneon, to love; 
gibdreon, to behave (Germ. ge-beren), gestire; merkjon, signare 
(Germ. merken). 

Anglo-Saxon. Sxconp Consueation. faljan, to tell, loqui; 
tiljan, to till, colere; sealfjan, to anoint, ungere ; folajan, to 
follow, sequi ; monjan,: monere ; wunjan, to dwell (Germ. _ wOnen), 
habitare; exdjan, to end, finish ; pangan, to thank; dram, to 
honour ; ‘learnjan, to learn ; mearcjan, to mark, notare ; clqpjan, 
to call, vocare ; redfjan, to rob; leofjan, lifian, to love; ebljan, 
to ebb, reccdere ; xiwjan, to renew; pedwjan, to serve; préwyan, 
to suffer ; hatjan, to hate ; bodjan, to bode, announce (comp. 
fore-bode) ; ; wigan, visitare; licjan, to please (comp. to like) ; 
plegjan, to play ; pluccjan, to pluck; hogjan, to think, meditate. 
Derivatives in -el, -en, -er, -l, τῇ, -r, as michan, magnificare ; 
segyan, to sail ; tdenjan, signare ; tdécen, a token, sign; pegujan, 
pémjan, to serve ; geregiujan, geréryan, to adorn; hleddrjan, per- 
sonare; wuldrjan, to glorify. Derivatives in "0, -8, “J, @. 2. 
scadwjan, to shade, umbrare ; dletyan, bledyan, blessjan, to bless ; 
ricsjan, to reign; syngjan, to sin; blédgjan, to bleed (Germ. 
bluten), sanguinare. Derivatives in -swm : gehyrsumjan, to obey 
(Germ. gehorchen), obedire. 

. Old Frisian. Sxconp ConsueatTion. edépja, to buy; makja, to 
make; hala, to fetch; nomja, to name, call; rdvja, to rob; 
endgja, to end, finish; folqgja, to follow; dskja, to ask, to de- 
mand; Adagja, to complain, to accuse (Germ. klagen) ; radja, to 
speak (Germ. reden); shathja, skathigia, to damage (Germ. scha- 
den, comp. to scathe); wardja, to guard (comp. ward). 

‘Old Norse. Sxconp Consucation. tala, to speak, tell; halla, 
to call; mana, provocare; Janna, interdicere; kanna, scrutari; 
svara, to answer, respondere; vara, to beware; marka, to mark ; 
skapa, to create (comp. to shape); Aata, to hate; fasta, to fast; 
hasta, to hasten; baka, to bake; rita, to write; léka, to please; 
irda, to shout; bidta, to sacrifice (also strong ‘bldta, pret. 51é) ; 
pzona, to serve (Germ. dienen); A/ioda, to sound. "Derivatives 
in -/, τῇ, -r: as hamla, to impede ; sagla, to lock; sofna, to fall 
asleep ; : “hii “fra, to ascend. Derivatives in -t, -d, -s: meita, to 
deny (Germ. ver-neinen), negare; gédta, to assert,. affirmare 
(Germ. be-jaen) ; Areinsa, to cleanse (Germ. reinigen). Derivatives 
in -4, -g: as elska, to love; minka, minuere, to diminish; syndga, 
to sin. Verbs which insert 2 before the termination of the in- 
finitive: emja, ululare; synja, to deny, negare; herja, debellare ; 
skepja, ovdinare ; lifja, sanare ; egqja, acuere. 
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THE WEAK CONJUGATION IN THE MIDDLE AND 
NEW TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


English. 


It will be well to remind the student that the verbs of the 
weak conjugation form their preterite and past participle by 
means of a sutfix, while those of the strong conjugation attain 
the same end by means of the Ablaut, the modification of the 
radical. Verbs of the former class are derivative, those of the 
latter primitive, or stem verbs. The derivative suffix of the 
weak verbs 15 aya, which in Gothic appears as 7, a2, and 6, vowels 
which enter as connectives between the root and the termina- 
tions, and according to which we distinguish three weak conju- 
gations. The suffix of the preterite is did, the preterite of the 
verb ¢o do, which is added to the connective. The personal 
terminations are the same as in the strong conjugations. In the 
Middle and New Teutonic dialects the connective is weakened 
to e, and of the suffix did nothing is left but the consonant d, 
followed by the personal terminations ; hence the weak preterite 
ends in English, for example, in ed, in German in 6έ-6 (German 
¢= English d, see the phonetic laws). Compare pp. 2, 366, 382, 
388, 389, 477 (foot-note). 

In late Saxon already the two conjugations are mixed up, 
because the connective 0 is commonly weakened to e, and thus 
becomes identical with that of the first conjugation. Though 
Layamon still has makode by the side of makede, and Old English 
ascode, robbode, and even the Romance word destruiode, these 
forms are nevertheless exceptional ; even Layamon has e for both 
conjugations, and the writer of the Ormulum rejects the connec- 
tive o altogether. We therefore distinguish no longer different 
conjugations characterized by the thematic, or connective, vowel, 
but arrange all verbs in two classes, those with a short, and 
others with a long radical. 

I. Raprcat sHort. The connective 6 is retained in the prete- 
rite and participle, its short character is clearly indicated by the 
spelling -edd in the Ormulum ; e. g. sweuen (to sleep), pret. sweu- 
e-de, part. i-sweu-ed"' ; pankien (to thank), pank-e-de, ipank-ed. 


1 4-, or y-, the early English form of the Anglo-Saxon augment ge-, German ge-, 
Old High German ga-. The ancient dialects admitted the augment in the past 
participle ; modern German requires it, and modern English has dropped it altogether. 
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Old English uses -e-d, or -i-d in the preterite and participle, as 
end-i-d, command-i-d, and end-e-d, command-e-d. Middle English 
has the same terminations: e.g. thanke, pret. thank-e-de, thank- 
i-de, part. thank-e-d, thank-i-d, and New English confines itself 
to -6- ὦ for the preterite and participle, as thank, thank-e-d, thank- 
e-d, where 6 is the thematic or connective vowel and represents 
the primitive suffix ya; the ὦ of the preterite stands for the suf- 
fixed auxiliary verb ‘ did’, and the d of the participle 15 the rem- 
nant of the participial suffix -da-, Greek and Latin -to-. The 
termination -ed however has nowhere preserved full pronuncia- 
tion except where following upon a dental of the stem, as guard- 
ed, reward-ed, wett-ed; in every other position the 6, though 
preserved in writing is dropped in pronunciation, and Jdoved, 
praised, are pronounced as lov’d, prais’d. Though such forms 
with syncope occur in Old English and Middle English docu- 
ments, the interchange between e and ἢ seems to prove that it 
was not the rule then to slur over the vowel of the termination. 
Modern poets leave or drop the 6, often merely guided by reasons 
of metrical conveniance or euphonic predilections!. There are a 
few phonetic changes in New English brought about by the 
addition of the termination -ed which deserve a passing notice. 
Single v before -ed is changed into 7; a verb with a short vowel 
and simple consonant doubles the latter; e. g. carry, carried, but 
convey, conveyed ; beg, begg-ed, wet, wett-ed, wed, wedd-ed. 'The 
ed of the termination is changed into ¢ after verbs with final 
gemination or any combination of consonants, 6. g. smell, smelt, 
spill, spilt ; past, burnt, are obsolete. Formerly the change also 
occurred upon p and &, as whipt, dront, knockt, which are still 
pronounced in this fashion though spelled whzpped, &c. 

II. Rapicat tone. (1) The preterite and participle suffix -d 
is added immediately to the stem of the verb, as Layamon, dem- 
en, dem-de, idem-ed ; lenen, len-de, ilen-ed, to lean; leden, lad-de, 
ledd ; fedenn, fed-de, fedd. Ormulum. demenn, demenn, demm- 
de*, dem-edd ; rafenn, ref-de, bi-raf-ed, to rob; ledenn, led-de, 
ledd, to lead ; fedenn, fed-de, fedd, to feed. Old English. dele, 
delde, deled ; deme, demde; fede, fedde, fed. Middle English. 
here, herde, herd, to hear; fede, fedde, fed ; drede, dredde, drad, 
to dread. :; 

(2) Where the suffixed d follows upon /d, nd (dd), the ὦ of the 
combination is dropped; after the tenuis ¢ the suffixed d is lost. 


1 For some interesting details concerning the use of the termination -ed in Spenser 
and Shakespeare, see Koch, i. p. 309. 

2 The spelling in the Ormulum shows that the radical becomes short in the 
preterite. 
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Examples: — Layamon. senden, sende, isend; wenden, wende, 
awent and iwend ; resten, reste, ireste ; casten, cast, icast. Ormu- 
lum, senndenn, sennde, sennd; reddenn, redde, redd (to save) ; 
setten, sette, sett. In verbs of this class Layamon often replaces 
d by t, as wenden, went, iwent. Old English. bulde, bulde (to 
build); Jende, bende; sende, sende and send, send, send; caste, 
caste, cast; sette, sette, yset. The change of d into ¢ becomes 
more frequent, chiefly among northern writers, e. g. sende, sent ; 
wende, went, mende, ment, &e. Middle English regularly con- 
verts the ὦ into ¢; e.g. blende, blent, blent, blent ; sende, sente, 
sent ; wende, wente, went ; schende, schente, schent. The suffix ὦ 
is dropped altogether after a combination of consonants with the 
tenuis ¢, e.g. casten, caste, cast ; renten, rent, yrent ; resten, reste, 
reste. : 

(3) The suffix -d is changed into -¢ after p, ch, ech, ss, and ¢; 
ch must then become 4, zch becomes zg, or is vocalized. E.¢. 
Layamon. drenchen, pret. drengte and dreinte (to water); techen, 
tahhte, tahht; kepen, kepte, kept. Ormulum. kepenn, keppte, 
keppt ; lacchenn, lahhte? lahht (to seize). Old English. hepen, 
kepte, kept ; meten, mette ; lefen, left (to leave); cache, ca3te, ca3t 
(to catch). Middle English. epen, kepte and kepide, kepte and 
kept ; leve, leeve, pret. lefte and laft, part. left and laft; greten, 
grette, gret ; pliechen, plight, plight (to pluck); quenchen, queinte, 
queimte ; drenchen, dreint, dreint. 

(4) Riick-Umlaut occurs throughout all the periods of the 
English language, though it is no longer felt as such, and might 
be mistaken for Ablaut. Examples:—Layamon. sechen, isohte, 
asoht ; tellen, talde, itald and itold; seollen, salde and solde, 
asealde. Ormulum. sekenn, sohhte, sohht; tachenn, tahhte, tahht ; 
tellen, talde, tald. Old English. seche, s03te, so3t; teche, taght 
and tauht ; telle, tolde and tald; selle, solde, sold. Middle Eng- 
lish. felle, tolde, told; selle, soold and selde, solde and seeld ; 
seche, sought, ysought ; biggen, bou3te, bou3te; teche, tou3zte, touzt 
and tau3t. New English. ¢e//, told, told; seek, sought, sought ; 
teach, taught, taught ; reach, raught, raught ; catch, caught, caught ; 
buy, bought, bought. There are a few peculiarities in Modern 
English in the treatment of the suffixed d which deserve a sepa- 
rate notice. (a) The d remains and the radical is shortened, as 
in hear, hear-d, hear-d, flee, fle-d, fle-d. (Ὁ) The suffixed d is 
dropped after a ὦ (¢) of the stem, and the radical, if long, is 
shortened; 6. g. dead, led, led; read, read, read; speed, sped, 
sped; feed, fed, fed ; spread, spread, spread. (c) ἐ has replaced 
d, probably for the sake of indicating the short radical in 
feel, felt, felt; deal, dealt, dealt; also after gemination and 
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certain combinations of liquids, as smell, smelt, smelt ; spell, spelt 
and spelled; burn, burnt and burned; learn, learnt and learned. 
(d) We find ¢ and d side by side, 6. g. mean, meant and meaned, 
meant and meaned; dream, dreamt and dreamed, dreamt and 
dreamed. (e) ἐ has replaced d after p, f, s, and the radical is 
shortened, e. g. sleep, slept, slept ; creep, crept, crept ; weep, wept, 
wept; cleave, cleft, cleft. (f) Verbs ending with dd, nd, rd, 
change the d into ¢ in the preterite and participle without adding 
the suffix, e.g. bud, built, built ; blend, blent, blent; gild, gilt, 
gilt. (g) The preterite suffix is simply dropped after d, ¢, and 
the combinations st, rt, 7, the present, preterite, and participle 
being thus identical in form; 6. σ᾿. to put, to set, to rid, to spread. 
Some of these have regular forms, as quit, guitted ; to light and 
to alight have lighted and lit, alighted and adit. 


Middle High German. 


The thematic vowel has become e throughout, taking the place 
of the different forms of the derivative suffix, O. H. Germ. 2 (ja) 
in the first, ὅ in the second, and δ΄ im the third conjugation. The 
only distinction we might draw between the first and second 
conjugation is this, that im the former the derivative e is com- 
monly dropped, and almost as regularly preserved in the latter ; 
it being in one case the representative of the thin vowel ὁ. in the 
other of the full-sounding ¢. The derivative or connective 
vowels ὁ and é (of the second and third conjugation) appear only 
in few isolated cases, as volgdt, mandt, &e., chiefly in the parti- 
ciple. But here again so many exceptions occur, where the deri- 
vative 6 is dropped also, that the two conjugations continually 
meet on common ground, and that therefore a distinction of 
several weak conjugations is no longer practically advisable. 
From the standpomt of historical grammar, however, some 
advantage may result from the endeavour to keep still separate 
the two conjugations in Middle High German, until in New 
High German they have with few exceptions lost all the charac- 
teristic features of former days, all weak verbs following the 
same conjugation. 

Both the first and the second conjugation contain verbs with 
a short, and verbs with a long radical. ΤῸ distinguish the short 
verbs of the first from those of the second, we have to bear in 
mind that short verbs of the first conjugation necessarily have 
Umlaut in the present theme, while those of the second are 
devoid of it. (Exceptions occur, as in fern, herte.) The long 
verbs have several characteristics of their own, by means of which 
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the student may know the verbs of the first from those of the 
second conjugation. Those of the first conjugation are commonly 
intransitive im meaning; they have Umlaut in the present, and 
Riick-Umlaut in the preterite, where such is possible ; hence in 
the present only the vowels 6, i, @, 06, iu, we, may occur, but in 
the preterite a, τι, @, 6, z, uo—that is, vowels which from the 
modified return to their original form—a phenomenon we call 
Riick-Umlaut : they suffer syncope of the derivative 6 in the pre- 
terite. Long verbs of the second conjugation follow in every- 
thing the opposite course; the meaning attached to them is 
commonly intransive; they have neither Umlaut nor Ruck- 
Umlaut ; they do not suffer syncope in the preterite. Useful as 
these rules may be in a general way, they admit so many excep- 
tions as to be no sufficiently safe guides in certain cases, and the 
student will often have to recur to Old High German in order 
to determine the conjugation to which a given verb in Middle 
High German originally belonged. 

Verbs of the first conjugation were originally short, as gueln 
(to torture), zern (to save, preserve), ern (to plough, arare), legen 
(to lay), zelu (to count); but many of this class have adopted 
inorganic gemination and are therefore treated as long verbs, 
though they are no longer traceable, as in Old High German, to 
the assimilated 7 of the suffix; e.g. zellen, zalte, twellen, twalte, 
the short forms of which are zedn, tweln, not zelen, tweljen. One 
verb only occurs with the suffix 7, namely werjen for wern (the 
M. H. Germ. 7 almost identical with g). These verbs always 
allow the syncope of e in the preterite, as ner-te, leg-¢e, for nerete, 
legete, and in the present necessarily after 2 and 7, and usually 
after m, x,t, ὦ, σ. The vowel of the root is 6 or # which never 
makes Riick-Umlaut in the preterite. 

Verbs of the first conjugation which have a long radical reject 
the e (=z) in the preterite and have Riick-Umlaut. In this re- 
spect they not only follow the analogy of Old High German, 
but go beyond it by admitting Riick-Umlaut of iz into-w, though 
the former 15 organic, not the Umlaut of ἡ. A dental preceding 
the ¢ of the preterite suffix is usually dropped; every gemina- 
tion is, under the same circumstance, resolved to the simple con- 
sonant, and a media converted into the corresponding tenuis; 
ὁ and ch preceding the ¢ of the preterite are sometimes preserved, 
sometimes changed into 4. Examples to these rules are :— 
brenn-en (to burn), bran-te ; send-en (to send), san-te ; engen (to 
narrow), ancte; decken (to cover), dacte and dahte; suochen, 
suochte and suohte. There are some exceptions with regard to 
the Umlaut which may be noticed here. The Umlaut is rejected 
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by all verbs of this class which end in -x/d, -ung, the verbs in 
-ow, and some in -wo ; the Ruck-Umlaut is not adopted by those 
in -elt, -ert, -drt, -end, -erb, ~ett, -est. Only those verbs which have 
no Riick-Umlaut in the indicative of the preterite, take Umlaut 
in the subjunctive. Though the vowel of the derivative suffix 
(e=2=7a) suffers syncope in the preterite, 1t may keep its place 
in the participle of the preterite; e.g. drenuen, pret. bran-te, part. 
ge-bran-t, and ge-brennet; erkennen, pret. erkant, part. erkant 
and erkennet. 

Verbs of the second conjugation drop the ~ or ex (=O. H. 
Germ. dz) in the sing. pres., e.g. lebe for leben, dol for dolen. 
The 6 mute (that is, 6 following upon a short radical and a single 
consonant) is always dropped “after Z and 7, n which case the 
second and first conjugation become identical; but e preceded by 
m or 2 and followed by a or μὲ keeps its position ; e.g. zal, zalte, 
hol, holte, spar, sparte, zaln, holn, sparn; but manen, manent, 
wonen, wonent. After J, d, g, the e may be retained, as lode, 
lobete, rarely lobte. Where syncope takes place the ὁ of the 
termination sometimes absorbs a preceding dental, as schat for 
schad-et, reist for redest, gereit for geredet. A lengthening of the 
radical by contraction of the radical and the terminational sylla- 
bles, as in the preceding example, we find also in sezs¢, gesezt for 
sagest, gesaget. Verbs with a long radical preserve the thematic 
or derivative e in the present, as mdle, mdlest, minne, minnet ; 
they also keep it in the preterite, but the e of the suffix as ter- 
mination, ¢e, test, &e., becomes often mute, as mannet, rinnet for 
minnete, rinnete ; sometimes the derivative 6 is dropped, as érte 
for érete ; but more often the full form is preserved, as mdlete, 
dankete, minnete, &e. 


New High German. 


The distinction of the different conjugations is lost altogether, 
with the exception of a few traces of the ancient types. Thus 
we still find the preterites sannte, nannte, brannte, sandte, wandte, 
which we noticed as peculiar to verbs with long radical in the 
first conjugation; but by the side of these we have zennte, 
brennte, sendete, wendete (not kennte); then again the morganic 
forms rannte, trannte, which should always be replaced by 
vennte, trennte. The preterites with Rick-Umlaut resume their 
e in the subjunctive, hence sennte, nennte, sendete, not kdunte, 
&e. The d in sandte, wandte was introduced at a time when 
the ancient forms saute, &e., were no longer understood. With 
the general production of vowels in New High German the 
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short radical has everywhere turned long. ‘The preterite of 
weak verbs suffers syncope, to whatever conjugation they may 
have belonged; as xeren, nerte, légen, légte, salben, salbte, 
minnen, minnte: but if the ¢ of the preterite is preceded by a 
dental the e must necessarily be retained; hence, wdéten, wétete, 
hueten, huetete, réden, redete, retten, rettete, todten, todtete. ‘The 
preterite of the weak conjugation has never Umlaut, hence 
witete, bédete, tébte, raufte ; while verbs of the strong conjuga- 
tion take Umlaut, as hilfe, wiirde, gabe, géfe, subj. of half 
(plur. halfen for hulfen), wurde, gab, gog. Derivatives in -el, 
-em, -en, -er, -ig, suffer syncope, so that those in -el, -er, drop 
the thematic or connective 6; e.g. sickeln, wundern, sichelte, 
wunderte: sichlen, wundren, is wrong. But those in em, en, drop 
the e of the nominal, and preserve that of the verbal theme; 
e.g. dthem (breath), dthmen (to breathe) ; régen (rain), régnen (to 
rain); dthmete, régnete in the pretente. 


Middle Dutch. 


The characteristic features of the different conjugations are 
more effaced than in Middle High German, both admitting the 
syncope of the ¢ in the preterite, and the first having lost the 
consciousness of its Umlaut and the use of Riick-Umlaut. Asa 
practical guide we may follow Grimm’s rule, that most verbs 
with the radical e (that is, Umlaut) belong to the first, and those 
with the radical a to the second conjugation. It is a peculiarity 
of the Middle Dutch to turn the radical a, followed by a single 
consonant, into ae before the termination of the preterite; 6. g. 
maken, maecte, wanen, waende. Before the termination d the 
consonants v and gh become f and cA, as scraven, screfde, vraghen, 
vrechde, sorghen, sorchde; but minghen, mmcte. The termina- 
tional d, on the other hand, must be changed into ¢ after the 
tenues 7, ¢, δ, and s (from ss); e.g. drépen, drépte, vdgen, vecte, 
haten, hatte, cussen, custe. 


New Dutch. 


The derivative or connective e, is dropped throughout, even 
in those words which in Middle Dutch still had ede as the prete- 
rite termination. The use of de or ¢e is continued in accordance 
with the nature of the preceding consonant; -de is put in most 
eases, -te after p, ἐ, ὦ, f (from 27), ch, 8 (from ss); f and 8. take 
the suffix -de if they are derived, the former from Ὁ, the latter 
from z. Every gemination is dissolved into the single consonant. 

Kk 
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Examples :—Adren, horde; beminnen, beminde ; stiéren', stirde ; 
léven, léfde1 ; drukken, drukte; schaffen, schafte; hépen, hépte ; 
beslissen, besliste. Contractions are leit for legt (ponit), leide for 
legde (posuit), zeit (dicit), zeide for zegde (dixit); képen has kocht 
=hoft, for képte?. Derivatives in -e/, -em, -en, -er, -1g, drop the 
thematic or derivative 6 in the preterite; e.g. sneuvelen, regenen, 
wonderen, pret. sneuvelde, regende, wonderde. Compare Germ. 
regnete ; but also wunderte. 


Swedish. 


The distinction of the first and second conjugation is still very 
accurate, the former conjugation showing 76, ja in the present, 
and de (=e-de) in the preterite, the latter the connective ὦ in 
the present, and the termination -a-de (O. N. -a-da= Goth. -d-da) 
in the preterite. The first conjugation always drops the the- 
matic or connective vowel e before the termination of the pre- 
terite; as taljer, tdélde, branner, brinde. The 7 of folja, folde, 
forja, forjde, has its origin in an original g of the stem, and has 
nothing to do with the derivative ja. The regular termination 
of the preterite is -de, but after p, ἐ, ἢ, it uses te; gemination is 
always dissolved, as drdnna, brinde. Those which originally had 
the radical short, have often preserved the thematic 7 and the 
Riuck-Umlaut in the preterite; e.g. telja, tilde; doelja, délde ; 
temja, timde; spoerja, spérde. Verbs which originally had a 
long radical have neither the 7 in the present, nor the Ruck- 
Umlaut in the preterite; e. g. dranuna, brinde; fyla, fylde; droema, 
droemde. On comparison with the Old Teutonic dialects it will 
be seen that this rule is in accordance with the one observed 
in Old Norse, but just the opposite of that followed in Old High 
German and other dialects. Though the characteristic forms of 
the second conjugation are preserved, the spirit of the language 
tends more and more to assimilate them to those of the first 
conjugation, first by allowing the syncope of the derivative ὦ in 
the preterite, as wekte for nekade, tdlte for tdélade, and then by 
weakening the present termination ar into er, as néker for nékar, 
tiener for tienar. Very few verbs, on the contrary, have passed 
from the first into the second conjugation ; as déla, délade; boerja, 
boerjade. 


1 Spelt hoorde, stuurde, leefde, &c., to keep the length of the vowel before two 
consonants. 

2 The spirant f instead of the tenuis Ὁ before another tenuis ; the use of ch for f, 
a peculiarity of the Dutch language. See p. 163. 
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Danish. 


This dialect has nothing of the ancient distinction of the two 
conjugations left, but the syncope of the e in the preterite termi- 
nation -e-de in the first, and its preservation in the -e-de = -a-de 
of the second conjugation. The termination de of the first con- 
jugation is preserved only after vowels, and a simple ὦ, v, g; it 
is changed to -¢e in all other cases, especially after dentals and 
the spirant 8; e.g. valgte, strakte, tankte, viste, which modern 
writers, contrary to grammatical tradition, sometimes spell 
valgde, strakde, tankde, visde. The original verbs with short 
vowel may still be recognized in the gemination, as ¢dl/e, skille, 
smorre, rakke, for O.N. telja, skilja, smyrja, rekja; or in the 
media g into which the 7 of the derivative ya was hardened, as 
vilge, délge, for O.N. velja, dylja. Rick-Umlaut also we still 
find in the preterite of some verbs of this class, e. g. tdlte, rdéhte, 
smirte of tdlle, smolle, rakke. Those verbs which originally had 
a long radical reject gemination, the hardening of 7 into g, and 
the Ruck-Umlaut ; only few exceptions to this rule occur. The 
second weak conjugation takes always -ede in the preterite. 
Derivatives in /, m, 2, 7, dismiss the e of the nominal theme, as 
samle, tumle, roedme, elske. The connective e of the preterite is 
sometimes dropped, as in elskte for elskede. The d of the preterite 
termination is changed into ¢ under the same circumstances as 
in Swedish. 


ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


Under this head we range all those verbs which in their in- 
flexional forms show certain peculiarities so as to require separate 
treatment as a class of their own. We avoid the term irregular, 
for it is high time that this designation, which cannot but con- 
vey erroneous notions, should disappear from the terminology of 
grammarians. There is nothing irregular in these verbs, and 
nothing irregular in language generally. Every phenomenon 15 
founded upon a law; it is not the product of hap-hazard or of 
an arbitrary will. Where the law has not yet been discovered, 
it remains the noblest task of linguists to strive after its dis- 
covery and elucidation. What as yet evades explanation may 
be left standing over as a fact which is sure to find some day 
sufficient illustration from other corollary facts grouped around. 
But we must do away once and for all with notions of irregu- 
larity, and therefore drop the term which keeps such notions 
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alive. The verbs which we arrange under the head of Anomalous 
(a term, if not much differing in meaning from that of ‘ irregular,’ 
is at least not fraught with preconceived ideas) may be divided 
into tivo classes. One comprises all those verbs which form the 
present theme by adding the personal terminations directly, 
without a connective vowel, to the root—a class which may have 
mustered many verbs in the most primitive times; which how- 
ever in our Teutonic languages, ancient and modern, is reduced 
to a few isolated forms, most verbs forming the present theme 
with the suffix -a (strong), or with the suffix -ya (weak). The 
other class embraces verbs which use the perfect theme to supply 
the meaning of the present, and, in order to render the meaning 
of the participle, form a new out of the ancient perfect by adding 
to it the suffix -da of the weak preterite. These are commonly 
designated by grammarians as Preeterito-Presentia, a term which, 
for the sake of convenience, we adopt. 


VERBS WITHOUT A CONNECTIVE OR THEMATIC VOWEL. 


There are only few roots in the Teutonic languages which 
may take the personal terminations without a connecting suffix, 
binding the root and termination together. As we mentioned 
on a former occasion, these roots are da, prim. dha (to do), ga (to 
go), sta. (to stand), and as (to be); to which may be added in 
the Teutonic languages bu, prim. bhu (to be), though in Sanskrit 
it forms the present:theme in -a. This formation we find 1n its 
most perfect state in Old High German, while in Gothic it is 
limited to the root as, and in the other Teutonic dialects shows 
few traces besides the present themes of the roots as and da. 
But even in Old High German this formation does not pass 
beyond the present theme, the perfect being derived from a root 
and theme of its own. Concerning the manner in which the 
terminations of the persons are joined to the root we need not 
enter into further details after the remarks we had occasion to 
make in previous chapters. As to the root itself we find it quite 
intact in the O. H. Germ. gd-m, std-m, tuo-m, where the pri- 
mitive gradation is preserved but the reduplication has been 
dropped, prim. ga-gd-mi, sta-std-mi, dha-dhé-mi. It is altogether 
different with the roots as and éw, which have been greatly modi- 
fied under the addition of the personal termination so as to be 
sometimes hardly recognizable. Thus the prim. ist sing. as-mi 
appears as the Gothic z-m for ‘is-mi, the prim. 3rd plur. as-anti, 
as the Goth. s-2zd, where nothing is retained of the root but its 
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consonant. Similar modifications of the root as occur in the 
other Teutonic dialects. The root du, prim. dhu, takes the ter- 
minations without a connective in several of the Teutonic lan- 
guages, while in Sanskrit and in the primitive language 1t forms 
the theme in -a, and gradates the root from d4u to dhau, chang- 
mg under the influence of a succeeding vowel the final w in τ; 
hence the pres. tense bhav-d-mi. The gradated condition of the 
root may perhaps still be recognized in the O.S. dzu-, the A.S. 
beo, while the O. H. Germ. y7- is a weakened form of pu=prim. 
bhu. Whether the 75. in the plur. pi-r-u-mes took the place of τ΄ 
in pi-w-u-més and would thus correspond to the v in the prim. 
bha-v-d-masi, or represents the s of the ancient formation of the 
perfect!, is a question unsettled as yet. Further details about 
the modifications of the mentioned roots in the different Teutonic 
dialects may be gathered from the paradigms as well as the 
remarks following upon them. For the sake of comparison we 
give the different roots with their inflexions as they appear in 
the primitive language, before we lay before the student the 
paradigms in the different Teutonic dialects. 


I. ΤΙ, IIT. 
Root dha, to do. Root ga, to go. Root sta, to stand. 
Sing. 1st dha-dha-mi ga-ga-mt sta-sta-mi 
2nd dha-dha-st ga-ga-si sta-sta-st 
3rd dha-dha-ti ga-ga-tt sta-sta-tt 
Plur. 1st dha-dha-mast ga-ga-masi sta-sta~mast 
2nd dha-dha-tasi ga-ga-tasi sta-sta-tast 
3rd dha-dha-nti ga-ga-nti sta-sta-nti 
IV. ν. 
Root as, to be. Root bhu, to be. 
Sing. Ist as-mt bhav-a-me 
2nd as-si bhar-a-st 
3rd as-ti bhav-a-ti 
Plur. 1st as-masé bhav-a-masi 
and as-tasi bhav-a-tast 
3rd as-ante bhav-a-nti 


The paradigms of the Teutonic languages follow in the same 
order; but the roots as and du must be treated conjointly, be- 
cause in different Teutonic dialects some forms of the present are 
derived from the root as, others from the root Ju. The preterite 
is formed with a different root altogether, namely vas, which 15 


1 About the perfect in -s-, sec p. 401. 
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the preterite of the verb vsan (manere). 
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Though it has nothing 


in common with the roots now under discussion, we nevertheless 


introduce it into the paradigm, in order to give the verb ‘to be 


complete. 


SS “ας - -αιυνακανοτιιοις, 


£uo-m 
tuo-8 
tuo-t 
$uwo-més 
tuo-t 
tuo-nt 


téta 
tati 
téta 
tatu-més 


tat-ut 
tat-u-n 


Root da, ta. 
PRESENT AND PRETERITE INDICATIVE. 


3 


tuo-n 
tuo-st 
tuo-t 
tuo-n 
tuo-t 
tuo-nt 


téte 
tcete 


téte 
taten 


tatet 
taten 


ta(e) 
ti-st 


tu-t 


tu-t 
tin 
tat 
tat-st 
tat 
taten 


tatet 
taten 


Old Sax. | A.-Sax. 
dé-m dé-m 
dé-s dé-st 
dé-d dé-3 
dé-d d6-3 
(du-a-d) 
dé-d dé-3 
dé-d dé-3 
déda dide 
dédés didest 
(dad?) 
déda dide 
dédun didon 
(dadun)| (dedon) 
dédun didon 
dédun didon 


Orm. 


a mr es | CS ee 


Lay. 


do 
de-st 
(do-st) 


de-3 
(do-3) 
do-3 


do 
do-(s)st 


do-3 


do-n 


do-n 
do-n 


do-3 
do-3 


dide 
didest 


dide 
diden 
(dide) 


rrr me mmm he sc | ἀνπεσασενπυποαααννμιαμες τισι. 


tat-i-més 


tat-i-t 
tat-i-n 


tietet 
teeten 


tie dua 
tiest dua 
tiie dua 
tien du-an 
tiet du-an 
tien du-an 
tete dedi 
(dadi) 
teete dédis 
(dadis) 
teete dédi 
(dad) 
teten | dédin 
(dadin) 
teten 5 
teeten 


Orm, 

Lay. 
dé do(e) 
dé do(e) 
dé do(e) 
dé-n do(en) 
dide dide 
dide dide 
dide dide 
diden | dide(n) 


O. E. | M. E. |N. Eng. 
do(e) | do(e) do 
de-st dost do-at 
(do-s)| (doost)| (do-est) 
(dozst) 
de-p do-th do-th 
(do-s)| (does) | (do-es) 
do-p do-n 0 
(do-en) 
(do-ith) 
do-p ᾿ν an 
do-p oe 
dide did 
didest didst . 
dide did 
dide did 
O. E 
ME. | ΣΝ 
do do 
do do 
do do 
don do 
dide did 
dide : 
dide Ae 
dide 
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Root ga. 


Present INDICATIVE. 


Prim. Teut. | Ο. Η. 6. | M.H.G.| A.S. | Layamon. | Orm. | Old Engl. | M. E. | N. E. 


mmr rr mes See 


ga-mt gan | ga ga, go ga go go go 
ga-st ga-8 ga-st | ge-st | ga-st ga-st | go-st go-st | go-est 
ga-te ga-t ga-t ge-5 | ged, god ga-p | go-p go-th | go-es 
ga-masi | ga-més | ga-n | ga-5 | gad, ga,go| ga-n | go-p, gon | go-n | ga 
ga-tasi | ga-t ga-t ga-5 | gad, ga, go| ga-n | go-p, gon | go-n | go 
ga-nti ga-nt gant | ga-3 | gad, ga, go | ga-n | go-p, go-n | σο- | go 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
gai-m | gé gé ga-(e) | 9% ga |90,ga| go go(e) | go 
ga-i-s gé-8 gé-st | ga-(e) oe - 5 a is 
ga-i-t é gé ga-(e) ee e ee 
ga-i-mas | gé-més | gé-n_ -| ga-(en) os oe oS : 
ga-i-tas | gé-t gé-t ga-(en) oe es oe : - 
gain? gé-n σὸν || ga-(en) δὲ oe oe ae a 
IMPERATIVE, O. H. Germ. and plur. gét. INFINITIVE, O. H. Germ. gan, gén. 
PaRTICIPLE, Ο, H. Germ. gantér, géntér. 
Root sta. 


Present INDICATIVE. 


O.H.Germ. | M.H.G. | Old Saxon. | O. Fris. 


sta-m (sté-m) sta-n τὰ αὖ 
sta-8 (sté-s) sta-st | sté-8 - 
sta-t (sté-t) eta-t | stéd (stad)) atét 
sta-més (sté-~més) | asta-n oe ᾿ 
sta-t (sté-t) eta-t oe : 
sta-nt (sté-nt) sta-nt | stad ee 


A 


SussunctiveE, O. H. Germ. Ist sing. sté. 
IMPERATIVE, O. H. Germ. and plur. δέ: (sté-t) 
Inrinitive, O. H. 6. sta-n (estén). M.H.G., O.S., O. Fris. sta-n. 


Parricip.e, O. H. Germ. stantér (sténtér). 
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THE VERB ‘TO BE.’ 


Roots as, bi, vas. 


Present INDICATIVE. 


Gothic. Old High German. Old Saxon. | Anglo-Saxon. O. Fris. 
as. as. ba. as. bi. as. bu. as. bi.| as. 
a-m »- pi-m , biu-m| éo-m beo-(m) -. be-m| e-m 
4-8 es pi-s(st) εν bi-st | ear-t bi-st -. δὲ 8t| er-t 
as-t 48, t8-t Ἂς a8, ἐδ-ξ ba 18 bi-d is-t es fer 
pi-r-u-mes don 
81) -U-m τ pi-r-u-n s-ind Rs ‘an ‘icon)$ beo-3 S-end .. | eum 7 
pi-r-n 
$e = pi--u-t ἢ ay near = = 
8ij-u-p ἐς ae δ s-ind “Ὁ e-tnd(-on) beo-S | s-end .. | er-u-d 
e . . ar-on 
s-ind sind =—s_ pi-r-uen s-ind(-un) .. Ἄς τὰν δεο- ὃ = |send .. | er-w 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Gothic. | O.H.G. | Old Saxon. Anglo-Saxon. | O.Fris. | Old Norse. 
as. as. as. vas.{ as. bu. vas. as. as. vas. 
si-jau 8-ἢ s-t ᾿ς st beo τὐ88-6 8-é | &é ver-t 
sij-ai-s 8-Ὁ-8 8--8 we 8 beo— we s-€ 8-é | 8-6-r -ver-t-r 
sij-at s-t st (wésa)| st beo wés-e 8-E | &é ver-i 
sij-ai-ma, | s-t-més | s-i-n .. s-i-n beo-n weés-e-n s-€ | s-éi-m ver-i-m 
stj-ai-p 1 8-i-¢ 8ti-n .. 8-i-n beo-n wés-e-n s-é | 8-éi-b ver-i-p 
8ij-ai-na | 8-i-n sin... s-i-n beo-n wés-e-n 8-6 | 8-ét -ver-t 
IMPERATIVE. 
O. H. Germ. | Anglo-Saxon. | O. Fris. | O. Norse. ; 
bi. vas. | vas. bi. | vas. vas. 
Sing. 2nd pi-s wis wes beo | wes-e ver 


Plur, 2nd (si-t) wés-at | wés-a-3 beo-8 | wes-a-th | ver-t-3 
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Root vas. 
PRETERITE INDICATIVE. 
Gothic. | O. H. Germ. | Old Sax.) Ang.-Sax. | O. Fris. | O. Norse. 

Sing. 1st vas was was was was var 
2nd vas-t war-t war-r were were var-t 
3rd vas was was was 2A8 var 

i : 5. VvaT-U-m 
: - ar-u-mé WaT-U α εὐδγ- 
Plur. 1st vés-u-m war-u-més nm | wer-on ér-on { (vor-um 
a A A a var “u-d 
nd “U- -U- warw { 

2 ves-u-p war-u-t n | wer-on wer-on (vor-u8 

3rd vés-u-n war-u-n war-un | wer-on wéer-on wa 
(vor-u) 

PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Sing. 1st vésya-u | wart warr WE wer-€ ver-t 
and vés-ei-8 war-i-s war-t-s | wer-e wér-e ver-i-r 
3rd vés~t war-t wart WeT-E wér-€ ναγ-ὶ 

Plur. rst vés-ei-ma | war-i-més | wari-n | wer-e-n wér-e ναγ-ῖ-τα 
and vés-ei-p war-i-t war-i-n | wer-e-n wer-€ ver-i-d 
3rd vés-ei-na | war-i-n war-i-n | wer-e-n wér-e ver-t 

INFINITIVE. ~ 
vis-an wés-an ee Wes-an wes-a | ver-a 
si-n beo-n 
PRESENT PaRrTIcIPLe. 
vis-a-nd-s | wés-a-nt-ér | .. — | wes-e-nd-e | wes-a-nd | ver-a-nd-i 


PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 


vis-a-n-s | wes-a-n-ér | wés-a-n | ge-wesen 


| 


| wesen 


| ver-i-nn. 
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REMARKS ON THE PARADIGMS. 


The root da (to do); O. H. Germ. ta; Prim. dha. 


Gothic. This root never appears except in the preterite ter- 
minations of the weak conjugation, considered above, and in the 
noun déds (deed). 

Old High German. The diphthongal form of the present 
corresponds to the second gradation did of the Sanskrit and Pri- 
mitive; the preterite ¢é¢a is one of the few traces of complete 
reduplication in Old High German, and stands for a more 
ancient ¢ita=tata. The lengthened form in 2nd sing. éd¢tz 1s the 
contraction of tta-ta-tz (-ἰ 1s personal termination), prim. dia- 
dha-ti ; and in the same manner the plural ¢dét-u-més=ta-ta-més, 
prim. dha-dhé-masi. A conjugation somewhat differmg from 
that in the paradigm we find in Otfried’s dua-n, dua-s (dui-s), 
dua-t (dui-t) ; ist plur. duen, 3rd duant, duent. 

Old Saxon. The δ᾽ corresponds to the second gradation wo in 
Old High German, @ in Sanskrit and Primitive. The short 
forms du-a-d by the side of dé-d in the plural of the present, and 
the lengthened radical in dédi, dédun by the side of dédos, dédun 
in the preterite, indicate a tendency to leave the ancient mode of 
conjugating this verb and to assimilate it to that of the verbs 
in a. 

Anglo-Saxon admits Umlaut of éinto δ΄ in the and and 3rd 
sing. present. The plur. ded-u-n by the side of did-o-n corresponds 
to the O. 8. déd-u-n by the side of déd-u-n, the O. H. Germ, 
tdt-u-més. 

Old Frisian has the principal forms of this verb left: pres. 
1st due, 3rd dé-th, plur. du-a-th; subj. du-e, pret. dede, plur. 
dedon ; pret. part. dé-n, dé-n. The forms will show of them- 
selves how they approach certain peculiarities in the preceding 
dialects. 

Old Norse has as little as Gothic any of the verbal forms of 
the root da. 


The roots ga (to go); O. H. Germ. gd, kd. sta (to stand). 


Gothic possesses this root in its extended form gaggan, but 
never makes any verbal forms out of the simple root ga. The 
root s¢a also occurs in no other but the extended form sta-n-d-an. 

Old High German has by the side of the forms stdm, stds, 
stat; gdm, gds, gat: also stém, stés, stét ; gém, gés, gét, and even 
geist, geit, steist, steit. The extended roots ga-n-g-an, sta-n-t-an, 
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formed by means of reduplication and the infix -w- are used too 
side by side with the simple forms in the present, and in the 
preterite exclusively, because the latter do not form this tense; 
hence giang, stuont: the preterites of gangu, stantu, belong also 
to gém and stdm. 

Old Saxon has but few fragments of the verb gén, namely 
grd sing. pres. gé-d, and the infin. te-gin-de. In the Hehand 
no trace 1s found, the whole verb being replaced by the extended 
form gangan. Of the verb δάμη are found the 2nd sing. sé, 3rd 
stdd, stéd, sterd, 3rd plur. sfdéd, infin. std. All other forms are 
replaced by those of standan. 

Anglo-Saxon has all the principal forms : 1st sing. ga, and 
gest, ged"; ; subj. sing. 3rd. σά, imper. gd, plur. gd-5, infin. φάη, 
part. ge-gdn ; but those of gangan occur side by side with them : 
the preterite 15 gzeng, geong, géng of gangan, or eode, like the 
Gothic zddja, derived from the root ὁ (to go), with the suffix of 
the weak preterite. The verb std does not occur, but only the 
extended form s¢andan, pret. stéd, stédon. 

Old Frisian has of the root ga only 3rd sing. gath, gerth, plur. 
g4-th ; pret. part. géz ; all other forms supplied by gunga, pret. 
géng, gengon, part. gangen, gengen, gendzen. Of the root sta we 
find only the infin. std and 3rd sing. stét; everywhere else 
stonda, stéd, stédon, stenden (stinsen). 

Old Norse has no forms of the roots ga and sta, which are 
supplied by ganga, gékk, géngam, genginn, and standa, st6, 
stoSum, stadinn. 


Tur ΜΡ anp New Teutonic LANGUAGES. 


German. 


Middle High German and New High German develop the 
different forms of the verb fuom from the Old High German 
according to the phonetic laws. The diphthong u0 1s preserved 
in Middle High German, but replaced by ¢@ m New High Ger- 
man; as to the personal terminations they are subject to the 
same rules here as in the strong conjugation. The forms of gdn 
and stén are the same as in Old Hich German, and may, as in 
the latter dialect interchange with stén, stést, stét, gén, gést, gét, 
and even geist, geit, steist, steit. New High German has appa- 
rently lost these forms unless we derive géh-e, géh-st, géh-t, 
from gé, gé-st, gé-t, &e., which would correspond to the Old High 


? The Umlaut is no doubt owing to the fact that gest and gad were considered 
to have arisen by syncope of gangest, gangeS. 
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German gdé-m, gd-st, gé-t; géh-en=ga-n. The preterite is of 
course both in Middle High German and Old High German 
gienc, gieng, from an obsolete gangen. The N. H. Germ. siéhe, 
stéhst for sté, sté-st, infin. stéh-en for stém stands in the same re- 
lation to O. H. Germ. std-m, std-s, fin. std-n. The pret. stand, 
plur. M. H. Germ. stunden, N. H. Germ. standen, belongs to an 
obsolete infinitive standen. ‘The result therefore with regard to 
Modern German would be this: the forms of the present, includ- 
ing the infinitive and participle are derived from the simple roots 
ga and sta, those of the preterite including the participles from 
the extended roots in the lost infinitives gangen, standen. 


English. 


The different forms of the Anglo-Saxon dén are preserved in the 
different periods; but in late Saxon already the 1st singular pre- 
sent loses the personal termination -m, while the s¢ of the and, 
the 6 of the 3rd, and the n of the plural are still found in Middle 
English. New English has dropped the plural termination and 
replaced the ¢/ of the 3rd singular by s. The forms of the simple 
root ga have gained the better over the extended gangan, which 
at an early date disappeared from English altogether. Layamon 
has, as in de-st, de-5, thus also in gest, ged, preserved the Anglo- 
Saxon Umlaut. The writer of the Ormulum returns to the 
original vowels ὁ and a in do-st, ga-st, &e. Old English has still 
the Umlaut in de-st, de-p, but rejects it im ga, where it darkens 
the original a into go, gost, go-p, forms which were adopted m all 
subsequent periods to the present day. ‘The simple root séa, 
on the other hand, has disappeared from English since the late 
Saxon times, Layamon and the Ormulum already using the 
extended form standen, darkened into stonden, instead of it, 
which forms run side by side in Old English and Middle English 
and settle down into the New English stand. 


Dutch. 


The different forms of the verb ‘to do’ are mostly preserved in 
the Middle Dutch infinitive doen : pres. doe, does, doet, plur. doen ; 
pret. déde, dades, dede, plur. daden ; subj. dade ; pret. part, daen. 
New Dutch has the infin: doen, pres. 1st doe, 3rd doet, plur. doen ; 
pret. déd, plur. déden; part. ge-dan, Germ. ge-tdén. gaen and staen 
have several forms in the present besides the infinitive just men- 
tioned: 3rd sing. gaet, staet ; occasionally ghét, stét; 1st sing. 
gae, stae. The forms of the preterite are derived from gangen . 
and standen. The New Dutch infinitives gd@u (gaan) and stdén 
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(staan) may scarcely be considered the forms of the simple root, 
but rather contractions of the extended infinitives gangen, standen, 
in the same manner as Ist sing. sta, ga, seem to be used for stande, 
gange, gestan for gestanden. ‘The preterites are regularly ging 
and stond of gangen and standen. 


Scandinavian. 


Swedish and Danish have no verbal forms derived from the 
root da. The Swedish infin. ga, pres. gar may be taken as the 
representatives of the simple root ga or as contractions of ganga, 
ganger ; the pret. gick, ginga, will find its explanation in the Old 
Norse gekk, gengum. In a similar manner must be viewed the 
forms star, stéd, stdden, infin. std. Analagous to the Swedish 
are the Danish forms gaaer, gik, gangen, infin. gaae ; and staaer, 
stéd, standen, infin. staae. 


The roots as, biti, vas (to be). 


Gothic makes all the forms of the present out of the root as, 
all the forms of the preterite out of the root vas. Concerning 
the other Old Teutonic languages we may lay down as a general 
rule that as and dw are used in the formation of the present 
tense, vas in the formation of the preterite. The latter is the 
preterite of an infinitive v7san (manere), which follows our eighth 
conjugational class, visa, vas, vésum, visans. This fact will suffice 
for our guidance in explaining the different forms of this root 
used to supply certain forms of the verb ‘to be.’ As to the first- 
mentioned roots a few remarks will not be out of place here. 
We leave it for the student to compare the paradigm of the pre- 
sent tense in the Teutonic languages with that of as-mi in the 
primitive language, and to trace the modifications to which the 
root as well as the personal terminations are hable: our remarks 
are intended to direct his attention to a few important points. 

Root as. The primitive radical a is in the Teutonic languages 
weakened to 2; but this ὁ appears in Anglo-Saxon as é0, which 
must be looked upon as the Brechung of ἢ, The Brechung was 
most likely caused by a succeeding 7, which would stand for the 
primitive s of the root as ; hence as-mi is modified into the Gothic 
a(s)-m(z), this again by rhotacism into 2(r)-m(z), whence the A.S. 
eo(r)-m(z), the O. N. e(r)-m(2), 1. 6. éom, ém=Goth. am. By the 
side of éom we find in some of the northern Saxon dialects eam, 
am, forms in which the English am will find its explanation. 
The 2nd person, where the Goth. i-s=7(s)-s(z) represents the 
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prim. as-s2, the A.S. cart, must be considered an analogous form 
to com, so that the Sanskrit asi=as-si, for a still more ancient 
as-ti=as-tva, appears in Anglo-Saxon with the most primitive 
termination, -¢, which as a rule we find only in the 2nd singular 
preterite. The 3rd person of the Goth. and H. Germ. 2s-t="'2s-t 
approaches closely the primitive form αϑ- = as-ta (to be kept 
distinct from as-si, as-ti = as-tva of the and). Anglo-Saxon 
however, and its English descendants, drop the terminational -/ 
and put the mere root 7s=as. The 3rd plur. of Goth., O. H. 
Germ., and Modern Germ. s-ind=7s-ind has the personal suffix 
of the prim. as-anti almost intact. This form was in the course 
of time no longer understood in its plural capacity, wherefore 
the Anglo-Saxons superadded the plural termination (on = um 
of the preterite) in s¢zdon, Old Saxon simdun. Modern German 
introduced the form sizd into the 1st plural as well, which in 
analogy to Middle High German ought to be sez instead of 
sind. The double plural form in Anglo-Saxon is peculiar, where, 
by the side of szudon, we have from the same root the plur. avon. 
This ar-on refers to the O. N. ér-u-m, and is sometimes. re- 
placed by earun. From this and the Old Norse form we may 
be warranted to take the a as the representative of the Brechung 
ea, and the latter to have arisen from the fact of the vowel ὁ of 
the root 7s=as being under the influence of a succeeding 7 into 
which the ancient s was converted, so that the course would be 
from as-masi to tis-m, and, the two succeeding consonants re- 
quiring a connective vowel, 2s-u-m, ir-u-m, O.N. ér-u-m, A.S. 
ear-u-n, ar-o-n, whence the English we are, &c. The Gothic 
1st and 2nd plural as well as the subjunctive having lost the 
vowel of the root as, and dropped everything of the termination 
except the consonant, would be reduced to nothing but two con- 
sonants, e.g. 1st plur. s-m for prim. as-masi. A vowel being 
necessary for the sake of pronunciation it adopted the theme of 
the subjunctive for the plural as well. Now the subjunctive 
theme is formed, not like the primitive as-y-m by bringing the s 
of the root and the suffix ya in direct: contact, which would make 
s-ja-, but, by supporting the radical s by z, Gothic makes the 
subjunctive as if it were from a theme s7a-, hence the subj. sau. 
This theme then was adopted too as the theme of the 1st and 
and plural, and after the manner of perfect themes it took the 
connective τ, hence szj-uw-m. A similar tendency to make present 
forms after the analogy of the preterite has already been observed 
in the O. N. e7-u-m, A.S. ar-o-n, and we shall observe it again in 
the O. H. Germ, pi-r-u-mes. The Middle High German Ist plur. 
sin, and sit, Dutch zén, zit, Germ. seit, are analogous to the Gothic 
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theme szja- in a contracted state. Thus also we explain the sub- 
junctives δ7 or sé, often sto, ste, Germ. sei, as the contracted form 
of the theme sija- of the Goth. subj. siyau, sij-ai-s, &e. 

Root bt. It appears in Old Saxon as div, in Anglo-Saxon as 
beo,in Old High German in the weakened form pz. Anglo-Saxon 
alone derives from this rogt forms for all the persons of the 
present tense, indicative as well as subjunctive; so that in the 
mentioned dialect we have two, sometimes three, forms for each 
person side by side in the present tense.- Old High German, 
Old Saxon, and Old Frisian, use the root 6¢ in the 1st and 2nd 
singular, and Old High German throughout the plural. Com- 
pare O. H. Germ. pim, O. S. dium, A.S. beom, O. Fris. bem; 2nd 
O. H. Germ. pi-s or pi-st, Ο. 5. bi-st, A.S. di-st, O. Fris. b7-st. 
Derived from these are the M. H. Germ. and N. H. Germ. 622, 
bist, M. Dutch dem, best, N. Dutch den ; m changed to  accord- 
ing to the phonetic laws. In the 3rd singular and the plural of 
the indicative, and throughout the subjunctive, Anglo-Saxon 
alone derives its forms from the root 4#, which through Late 
Saxon and Old and Middle English run side by side with forms 
derived from the root as, and even in Modern English de is 
sometimes used dialectically for ave in the plural. The Old High 
German plural pi-r-u-més, &c., has been formed in analogy to 
the ancient perfect themes in s. Some consider this 7 to stand 
in place of an original w, hence pi-r-u-més for pi-w-u-més, primi- 
tive bha-v-d-mas ; but I incline to the view of those who refer 
the 7 to a more ancient 8, because this view is borne out by the 
analogy of the Old Norse perfect forms, seri, gréri, &c. (See p. 
401.) In later documents pirumés is shortened to pirun, then pern, 
pirut to pirt, forms which still appear in Middle High German as 
birn and dirt. There is also in Middle High German a form dint 
in the 2nd plural which must originally have come from the 3rd 
plural, and is formed with the root 6é@, δὲ, as sint with the root 
as, the former perhaps in analogy to the latter. The formations 
of the present subjunctive, as far as they are derived from the 
root as, have already been touched upon. Anglo-Saxon however 
makes its subjunctive out of three different roots, as, δά and vas. 
Later English dialects have selected out of these the root δή, eo, 
which, since Old English times, assumes the form de for the 
present subjunctive; for the infinitive, the present and preterite 
participle, N. Eng. to de, being, been. The modern Scandinavian 
dialects adopted the form of the 3rd person (Swed. er, Dan. er) 
for the 1st and 2nd as well, and in the plural use the same root 
with the usual termination. Their subjunctive, if subjunctive 
they have, is formed by means of the root rar=vas. Thus then 
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we might sum up, to the effect that the English dialects form 
their subjunctive with the root 4¢, High German and Duteh with 
the root as, the Scandinavian languages with the root vas. (Old 
Norse has as and vas side by side, e. g. 1st sing. s-é and ver-2.) 

Root vas, It is used in all the Teutonic dialects, ancient and 
modern, to form the preterite of the verb ‘to be.’ It is one of the 
verbs of Class VIII, and treated as such; its Ablaut therefore is 
Goth. visa, vas, vésum, visans ; O.H. Germ. wisu, was, wérumes, 
wésanér; A.S. wése, wis, waron, wésen. We need therefore 
hardly point out the manner in which it forms its plural and 
subjunctive, the former being conditioned by the conjugational 
class to which the verb belongs, the latter being dependent on 
the form of the plural. As to the 2nd pers. sing. it follows the 
analogy of other strong verbs, that 15, in Gothic and Old Norse 
it has the form of the singular with the termination -/, in the 
other dialects it takes the form of the plural with the vocaliec 
termination z or 6. The 5 of the root vas is intact mn Gothic, 
while in Old Norse it submits to rhotacism throughout; in Old 
High German and the other dialects (Middle High German in- 
cluded) the s remains in the 1st and 3rd sing., but yields to 
rhotacism in the plural and all forms dependent on it. The 
Modern High German and Scandinavian languages have 7 
throughout; the English, early and modern, as well as the Modern 
Dutch, keep the s in the singular and submit to rhotacism in the 
plural and the subjunctive which is dependent on it. The infini- 
tive, the participles, and the imperative, avail themselves of 
different roots in different languages, the details of which forma- 
tions, to gather from the paradigm, may be left as an interesting 
and profitable task to the student. 

A few hints about the forms of Modern English must -con- 
clude our remarks. The present indicative is formed exclu- 
sively with the root as, where Scandinavian forms have gained 
the ascendancy, chiefly in the plural. The root deo (67%) is used 
for the formation of the present subjunctive, the infinitive, 
the participles and the imperative. The preterite indicative 
and subjunctive are formed with the root vas, which still pre- 
sents the ancient Ablaut between the radicals of the sing. and 
plur. was, were. The 2nd sing. indic. instead of the A.8. were, 
makes the form wast, which occurs in Gothic already, though in 
the Saxon tongue it does not reach back beyond Middle English ; 
by its side we find wert, which is formed after the analogy of 
shalt and wilt with the primitive suffix - of the 2nd sing. It 
is against grammar to use this wer for the 2nd sing. subjune- 
tive, which should always have were. 
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PRATERITO-PRASENTIA. 


There are in the Teutonic as well as in other languages verbs 
which, after having lost their present, express the meaning of 
the lost tense by means of the preterite. Well known among 
these are the Latin verbs οὐδ, coepi, memini, the Greek οἶδα. 
Verbs of this class in the Teutonic languages have, moreover, 
the peculiarity to substitute a new preterite form in the place of 
that which has undertaken the functions of the present. This 
new preterite is formed by means of the suffix -da of weak verbs, 
which is added to the plural of the original strong preterite. 
It results from this as a matter of course that the preterite of 
this class of verbs shows both the Ablaut of the strong and 
the tense-suffix of the weak conjugation. 

In considering the meaning of the verbs of this class we ex- 
amine first those which occur in Gothic and the other Teutonic 
dialects equally, and then a few which are not found in Gothic; 
it will be convenient to interpret them by their Latin equiva- 
lents: /ann (novi) has its origin in a verb sinnan (gignere) with 
which we may compare the root in the O. H. Germ. chind, Germ. 
kind (proles); kann, the preterite of kinnan therefore originally 
was identical in meaning with the Latin genuwi. Parf (egeo) is 
the preterite of a lost infinitive patrdban (agere, facere, operari), 
and must originally have been an expression used in religious 
rites, with the signification ‘I have spent, offered,’ ‘I am with- 
out a sacrifice and wait for another.’ Lars (audeo), from dairsan, 
perhaps with the original signification ‘I have fought.’ Skaé 
(debeo) must come from a present shila, which meant ‘I kill,’ 
and with which we may compare skilja (butcher); skal, there- 
fore, meant ‘I have killed, ‘I must pay penance, wergeld ;’ 
hence ‘I am under an obligation,’ ‘I am obliged,’ ‘I must.’ 
Man refers us to a present form mina (cogito), and has the signi- 
fication of the Latin memini, ‘I have thought over, therefore ‘I 
remember.’ Jag (possum) is the preterite of an ancient verb 
migan (crescere, gignere), and thus originally expresses the 
meaning ‘I have begotten, produced,’ hence ‘I am able.” Nak 
(sufficere), from an infinitive nathan, is considered to have been 
of the same signification as the preceding verb. zh (habeo) 
comes from an infinitive ezgan (to labour, to work), whence the 
preterite would mean ‘I have worked,’ ‘I have earned,’ therefore 
41 possess.’ Ldis (didici, ofa) comes from a lost present /ezsa 
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(calce, pede premo), which strictly means ‘I have traced,’ ‘I am 
on the track,’ and may be compared with the O. H. Germ. /ezsa, 
a track, vestigium. /Vdit (scio) comes from the root vt and 
requires a present form veitan (videre), which is in reality pre- 
served in the compounds iu-veitan (adorare), fraveitan (ulciset) ; 
vdit therefore originally meant ‘I have seen,’ hence ‘I know.’ 
Compare the Gr. οἶδα, Sansk véda, both from the same root vid 
(to see), and with the meaning ‘I know.’ Dazg (prosum, valeo) 
from a present diwgan, probably with the meaning of ‘ gignere,’ 
‘to beget.’ J6¢ (locum habeo) from a present mata, which 1s 
obscure in its origin and signification. Oy (timeo) comes from a 
present aga (tremo) of which the present participle is preserved 
In unagands (without fear, fearless'). Am (faveo), which does not 
occur in Gothic, but is preserved in Old High German and some 
other dialects, must come from an infinitive imnan. Knd (pos- 
sum), which occurs in Old Norse only, is no doubt related to 
the O. H. Germ. Anuot (natura), the Goth. kuéda (γένος), and the 
Sanskrit root jan (gignere). The Old Norse muna (recordari) 
and munu (μέλλειν) are no doubt of the same origin, as they are 
much alike in meaning: the difference of the infinitive forms is 
remarkable, the former being the present infinitive, the latter 
very likely a remnant of the ancient preterite infinitive in Old 
Norse. 


PARADIGM. 

Pres. Sing. Pres. Plur. ° _ Preterite. Infinitive, 
O.H.Germ. an . unnumés . onda, onsta . wnnan favere 
Old Saxon = [an] [unnun} . - onsta . [unnan] 93 
Anglo-Saxon an . Unnon . ade. unndn ἐ 
Old Norse ann unnum “πα φηπα. a 
Gothic kann kunnum kunpa . . kunnan. nosse 
O.H.Germ. kan. . . kunnumés. kunda, kunsta kunnan . novisse 
Old Saxon = can. cunnun consta . cunnan . " 
Anglo-Saxon can. cunnon cide. cunnan . 5 
Old Frisian kan. kunnon kunda . kunna . x 
Old Norse kann kunnum kunna . kunna rr 
Gothic parf patirbum . paurfta pauirban egere 
O.H.Germ. darf . durfumés . dorfta . durfan . opus habere 
Old Saxon tharf . . thurbdun thorfta thurtan . oe 
Anglo-Saxon parf, pearf purfon . porfte . purfan . i 
Old Frisian thurf . . thurvon SPO a Gee thurva . » 
Old Norse _— arf purfum purfta . purfta indigere 


1 Grimm’s Geschichte der Deut. Sprache, p. 901. 
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THE VERB. 
Pres. Sing. Pres. Plur. Preterite. 
Gothic dars dairsum . . datrsta . 
O.H.Germ. tar. . turrumés . . torsta 
Old Saxon  gf-dar. [-durrun] . . -dorsta . 
Anglo-Saxon dar. durron. . . . dorste . 
Old Frisian thur-dur . thuron. . . thorste . 
Gothic skal skulum : skulda . 
Ο. H. Germ. scal. sculumés . . . scolta 
Old Saxon δοαΐ. sculun . . « 8&colda 
Anglo-Saxon sceal . sculon. . . sceolde . 
Old Frisian skil . skilu(n) . skolde . 
“Old Norse — skal skulum ae 
° ’ Uskylda 
Gothic man . « munum munda . 
~munsta 
Old Saxon jfar-man . munun. : Rain } 
Anglo-Saxon ge-mon. . munon. : -munde . 
munna 
Old Norse man munum Ως ἜΝ ae 
Gothic mag . magum . mahta 
magumés, mugu- mahta 
O. H. Germ. mac i i, Somme... 
mahta 
Old Saxon mag mugun . εὐ (Ὁ : 
Anglo-Saxon mag magon . meahte . 
Old Frisian mei, mi mugu(n) . machte . 
Old Norse ma. megum . matta 
Gothic nah. nauhum nauhta . 
Anglo-Saxon nedh mugon. - . nohte 
Gothic adih. . digum. . . athta 
O.H.Germ. . . eigumés — CUCM 
Old Saxon ([ék] . égun - - . Gta. . 
Anglo-Saxon ah . . awe 5 we GE. 
Old Frisian ach agon . . » G@lite. 
Old Norse @ - etgum . ; atta . 
Gothic dis . lisum . . Τρία. 
Gothic vait . vitum . Vi8sa. . 
O.H.Germ. weig . . wigumés . . οἷ το 
Old Saxon wét. . . witun. wissa . 
Anglo-Saxon wat. . . witon . : ae 
Wisse 
Old Frisian wét, wit . --. : eo 
Old Norse veit. . vitum . : εἶδϑα.. 
Gothic ddug . dugum . . dathta . 
Ο. Η. Germ. touc . tugun . . s tohta. 
Old Saxon dég. . dugun . — . 
Anglo-Saxon dedh . dugon . duhte 
Old Frisian duch . ἘΣ : 


ahaa, 


Infinitive. 


datrsan 
turran . 
-durran 
durran 

thura . 


skulan . 
sculan . 
sculan . 
sculan . 
skila . 


skulu 


τυ αν 
-~MUnan 
-munan 


MUNA . 


magan. 
magan 


mugan 3° 


[mugan] 
magan. 


[mega] 
meya 


nauhan 
nugan . 


digan 
athan 
eigan . 
égan 
agan 


Φ 


+ 


aga, haga. 


eiga 
lisan 


vitan 
wizan . 
witan . 
witan . 
wita . 
vita 


dugan . 
tugan . 
dugan . 
dugan . 
duga 
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audere 


meminisse 


contemnere 


meminisse 


recordari 


posse 


sufficere 


habere 


didicisse 


scire 
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Pres. Sing. Pres. Plur. _ Preterite. Infinitive. 
Gothic mot. . ..métum. . mésta . . métan . . locum habere 
: Α Mu0sa 
O.H.Germ. muoz . . muojumés . pean ἢ . muozan. . 4 " 
Old Saxon mét. . . métun . . mésta . . métan.. ἘΣ Pe 
Anglo-Saxon mét. . . méton . . méste . . métan . . a rs 
Old Frisian mét. . . méton . . méste . . mota. . . Ἂ ᾿ 
Gothic ὃ . . . é6gum .. Ghia. . . Ogan. . . timere 
MUNRU , 
Old Norse mun,man. munum. . munda. . ὥς } . μέλλειν 
Old Norse ἀπᾶ. . . knégum. . kniatia . . knéyga . . posse 


REMARKS ON THE PARADIGM OF PRATERITO-PRASENTIA, 


Gothic. The inflexions are the same as those of the strong 
preterites in general; the 2nd singular therefore of the present 
(the ancient preterite) has -¢, the 1st plural -w-m, &c. The pre- 
terite suffix -da is inflected as in weak verbs and added directly 
to the preterite theme without a connective vowel, so that the 
consonant of the termination da and the preceding consonant of 
the preterite theme often modify one the other; hence the pret. 
of kann, kunpa, of parf, plur. paurbum, pret. padrfta; mag, pret. 
mahta'; vdit, plur. vitum, pret. vissa for tvis-ta?, tvit-ta; médt, 
pret. mésta? for mdét-ta—modifications which are strictly in ac- 
cordance with Gothic phonetic laws. As to the Ablaut, it is to 
be noticed how the radical of the present (ancient pret.) plural is 
changed in skulum for *skélum, munum for tménum, while the 
plur. mdgum retains the a of the preterite singular instead of the 
common plural in & The infinitive has always the radical of the 
present (ancient pret.) plural. The verb dgan has a and sing. 
imper. 6gs ; may we thence infer an imper. mdts, dugs? With 
regard to kunnan, munan, vitan, 1t may be observed that their 
confreres munan (mente agitare, velle, μέλλειν), viéan (observare), 
and ga-kunnan (observare) follow the third weak conjugation. 

Old High German. The inflexions are the same as with the 
strong conjugation in general; only in the 2nd sing. pres. (an- 
cient pret.) the ancient termination -¢ is preserved, which in the 
and pret. of all other strong verbs has been lost. An 8 is added 
to the ¢ in the verb chan, chan-st. This -st probably arose in 
analogy to the s-¢ in vais-t for vait-t, where the Gothic phonetic 
law requires the change of a dental into s before the termination 7. 
How this termination -st gradually crept into the 2nd person of 


1 f and ἃ owing to the ‘succeeding ¢. ? Dental before dental changed into δ. 
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the present and preterite we have observed elsewhere’, as well as 
the persistency with which the ancient -¢ keeps its place in some 
of the preterito-presentia up to the present day. az forms the 
pret. onda and onsta; kann, pret. honda, konsta, kunda, kunsta ; 
and d2-ginnan, following their analogy, makes, by the side of its 
~egular pret. di-gan, also bigonda, bi-gansta. 

Old Saxon. The termination of the 2nd singular 15 -¢, except 
in can-st and far-manst: biginnan has, besides the regular pret. 
began, the form begonsta. 

Anglo-Saxon. The 2nd singular had originally the termina- 
tion -2, but the vocalic ending of the common preterite of strong 
verbs gradually replaced the ancient termination; hence az, 
unne, can, cunne, pearf, purfe, &c.; but dear has by the side of 
durre the more ancient dearst: besides this there are preserved 
canst, gemanst, dhst—all having interpolated the s before the 
ending -¢. cwde, with 8 for xd (comp. the letters ἢ and 3). 

Old Frisian. The 2nd singular occurs only once, of the verb 
skila, 2nd skalt. skilw and mugu appear to be dual forms used 
in the signification of the plural. Some of the preterito-pre- 
sentia in this dialect adopt forms of the weak conjugation ; thus, 
for example, wé¢ (of wita) has sometimes the weak form τοῖέ, plur. 
witath ; of duga there occurs the 3rd sing. ducht ; plur. in late 
Frisian ddged ; of dga we find a 3rd sing. dcht. bijenna has, by 
the side of the regular preterite, also diguade, bigouste. 

Old Norse. The 2nd singular ends in -é, as the preterite of 
strong verbs generally. Under the influence of this terminational 
¢ consonants are affected in the same manner as we showed above 
with regard to strong verbs. pora (andere) and duga (valere) 
make the pres. pori, dugi, pret. porda, dugSa; dga (metuere) 
follows the second weak conjugation. 

The infinitives skudu and munu are considered by Grimm as 
remnants of an ancient formation of a preterite infinitive in Old 
Norse.. As such Grimm mentions also féru (ivisse), stéSw (stet- 
1556); there occur also shyldu, myndu, and bendu, preterite infini- 
tive of denda. 


VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF PR/ETERITO-PR-ESENTIA. 


There are a few verbs in the Teutonic languages which in the 
formation of their preterite follow the analogy of the preterito- 
presentia, that is, they take both the Ablaut of the strong, and 


1 See p. 369. 
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the preterite suffix of the weak conjugation, the latter without 
the connective vowel. ΤῸ these belong :— 

Gothie pagkjan (to think, cogitare), root pak, pret. p2hia ; 
pugkjan (videri, Germ. diinken), puAta'; brékjan (uti, Germ. 
brauchen), drihta; bugjan (to buy), dauhta (bought); vaérkyjan 
(operari, to work), vadrhta (wrought); éupatjan (colaphizare), 
pret. Aéupasta. 

Old High German. denkan (to think, Germ. denken), pret. 
dihta. part. déht ; dunkan (videri, Germ. diinken, to seem, ap- 
pear), pret. dihta ; wurkan, wirkan (to work), pret. worhta, wurhta, 
worahta, warahta, part. worht, wurht, woraht ; furhtan (to fear, 
Germ. fiirchten), pret. forhta, forahta, part. forht, foraht, furhtit. 
briugan (to bring) has, by the side of the strong preterite érang, 
brungumés, the anomalous forms brdéhta, bréhtumés. 

Old Saxon. thenkjan (to think), pret. thdhta, thunkyan (vider, 
Germ. diinken) ἐῤήῥέα ; wirkjan (operari), warhta; buggjan (to 
buy) has only the part. gi-doht ; brengjan (to bring), pret. dréhta. 

Anglo-Saxon. pezcan (to think), pret. podte (thought); pyxcan 
(videri), pret. pi#hte; weorcan, wircan, wyrcan (to work), pret. 
worhte, weorhkte ; bycyan (to buy), pret. dohte (bought). dringan 
has, by the side of the strong preterite drang, bruagon, the anoma- 
lous forms Jrohte, éroht. 

Old Frisian. werka (laborare), pret. wrochte? (wrought) ; dranga, 
brendza (to bring), drochte ; thanka, thenzja (to think), thochte ; 
thinszja, the West-Frisian pret. ¢ichte for thichte; biyenna (to 
begin) has the strong preterite and the anomalous forms dzgunde, 
bigonste. 

Old Norse. pynfya (vider), pret. pdtta?, but pensya (to think) 
has penk-ta, not pdtia. ἥ 

Besides the verbs just mentioned there is in all Teutonic lan- 
guages the verb ‘to will,’ Goth. vz/jax, which also follows the 
analogy of preterito-prasentia, and has moreover a few peculiari- 
ties of its own which deserve special mention. The Gothic vzjjau 
(I will) has in the present only this subjunctive form which 
originally belonged to the preterite. By the side of this there 
must have been an ancient indicative preterite sing. vdz/, plur. 
vilum, and a present sing. vei/a (Class V). The preterite sub- 
junctive is used to supply the forms of the present indicative, 
and the new anomalous preterite vi/da is formed out of the plural 
form vidum. The present, being originally the subjunctive of 
the preterite, is inflected, as this form usually is, im the strong 


1 As to the infix x in pagkjan, pugkjan, of the roots pak, and puk see Formation 
of the Present. 


2 Metathesis. > tt=ht, see the respective letters. 
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conjugation, as v/jau, vileis, υἱέϊ, &e.; the new preterite makes 
the indicative vilda, vildés, &c., and the subjunctive vildédjau, 
&c., after the manner of weak verbs in general. Old High Ger- 
man. The verb wé//an strives after indicative forms in the present 
tense, and the conjugation is therefore subject to considerable 
anomalies. ‘Thus we have true preterite subjunctive forms in 
wili, wilis, wilt; but present subjunctive forms in the plur. wél/é- 
‘més, Χο. An endeavour to assume indicative forms we see in 
the 2nd sing. wi/t, a form analogous to the preterito-presentia ; 
and in the 3rd plur, wollent, wéllent, wéllant for wellén, &e.; 3rd 
sing. wilt for wilt. The preterite indicative is always in imi- 
tation of the preterito-presentia wolta, rarely wélta, subj. wolti. 
Old Saxon has, more decidedly than Old High German, acquired 
indicative forms for the verb wi/ian, so that we find in the pre- 
_ sent an indicative and subjunctive kept strictly distinct, as indie. 
willju, wili or wilt, wili, wil, or wilrt, plur. willjad ; subj. willje 
(-ea), willjes (-eas), plur. willjen (-ean) ; pres. welda, wolda ; subj. 
weldi, woldi. Anglo-Saxon takes a similar course: pres. sing. 
wille, wilt, wille; plur. willad, pret. wolde. Old Frisian pres. 
sing. wille, wilt, wille (also wilt, wil, &c.); plur. willath ; pret. 
welde, wolde. Old Norse vilja, velle, has the following forms: 
pres. sing. υἱέ, vild and vilt, vild (for vil-r), plur. viljum, vilid, 
viljja; subj. vidi, pret. vilda. 


MIDDLE AND NEW TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


English, 


The Goth. kann, A.S. can (con) we find throughout all the 
periods of the English language. It takes -s¢ in the 2nd, hence 
canst ; in the plural we find the Ablaut ~ down to Middle Eng- 
lish, hence, cunnen, kunnen ; New English makes the plural and 
singular alike. The z of the Gothic pret. — was dropped 
in the Α. 5. οὐδε, Orm. cupe, O. Engl. coupe, M. Engl. coude; 
N. Eng. could, perhaps in analogy of would and should. 

The Goth. par/, A.S. pear/, appears in the Late Saxon plur. 
purfen, pret. purfte, O. Engl. tharf; it is lost in New English. 

The Goth. dars, A.S. dear, is preserved in the der, dar of Early 
and dare of Modern English. The 2nd sing. -s¢ throughout. 
The 3rd sing. (as all the preterito-presentia) like the Ist; but 
New English introduced dares by the side of dare, plur. Late 
Saxon durren, O. Engl. durre, M.Eng). durn, N. Engl. dare. 
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The preterite Goth. duursta, A.S. dorste, we find in the late 
Saxon durste, O. Engl. and M. Engl. dorste, N. Engl. durst. 

The A.S. gemunan is only in the Ormulum subjune. mune, 
pret. munde, &c. 

The Α. 5. wexan we find in Layamon as oz, plur. 2-unnen, pret. 
“Se, Crm. épe, and in the Old English pres. sing. and infin. an. 

Goth. skal, A.S. sceal, Orm. shall, O. Engl. and M. Engl. 
schall, N. Engl. shall; and, -¢ throughout; plur. A. 8. seudon, 
Lay. seuten, Orm. shulenn, O. Engl. schullep, M. Engl. schullen, 
New Engl. shall, pret. Goth. skulda, A.S. sceolde, Lay. scolde, 
Orm. shollde, O. Engl. and M. Engl. schulde, N. Engl. should, 
the ὁ suppressed in pronunciation, perhaps in analogy to could 
M. Engl. coude. 

The A.S. dedéh occurs only in the 3rd sing. deh of the Ormulum 
and O. Engl. degh. 

Goth. mag, A.S. meg, Lay. mei, Orm. ma33, O. Eng., M. Engl. 

and N. Engl. may; and, A.S. meaht, O. Engl. mht, m23t, &c., 
M. Engl. maist, N. Engl. mayst ; subj., A.S. mage, O. Engl. 
mowe ; pret., A.S. meahte, O. Engl. mihte, my3te, &e., N. Engl. 
might. 
- Goth. edit, A.S. wit, Late Sax. wat, O. Engl. and M. Engl. 
wot(e), N. Engl. wot; and, wast, wost throughout, lostin N. Engl. ; 
plur. witon, witen throughout, lost in N. Engl.; pret. A. 8. wise, 
Lay. wuste, Orm. wisste,O. Engl. and M. Engl. wiste, N. Engl. 
wist; infin., A. S. witan, Late Sax. witen, O. Engl. and M. Engl. 
witen, wite, N. Engl. to wit. 

Goth. dik, A. 5. dh, Late Sax. ah, O. Engl. auh, ouh, M. Engl. 
awe, owe, N. Engl. owe; 2nd sing., -est, or -ist; plur. -en; pret. 
Goth. didta, A.S. dhte, Late Sax. ahte, ahhte, O. Engl. a3ée; 
M. Engl. ow3te, N. Engl. ought. Layamon already applies this 
verb in the two distinct senses of possession and duty; the 
latter we find in phrases such as ‘he ah to don’=‘he has to 
do, ‘he ought.’ In connection with this sense it developed the 
meaning of being in debt, ‘ to owe,’ which verb follows the weak 
conjugation, ought being quite reserved for the expression of 
moral obligation. The meaning of possession is, in Modern 
English, attached to the verb ‘to own,’ which seems to have 
arisen from the part. dgen, awen, owen, or from the A. S. dgnjan 
(to possess). 

The A.S. mét we find with slight variations throughout all 
periods; the present is lost in New English ; pret. Goth. mésta, 
Α. 5. méste we find in Early English as moste, N. Engl. must. 
The A.S. wille appears as wille, wolle, wulle in the different 
Early English periods, N. Engl. will; and sing. wilt (or wold, 
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wult in Early English) ; plur. wellep, wullep, &c., or wilen, wolen, 
N. Engl. will; pret. A.S. wolde, Early Engl. wolde, walde, 
N. Enel. would, ἐ not pronounced, perhaps in analogy to could, 
M. Engl. coude. 


German. 


M. H. Germ. τοὺ muoz, 2nd muost, plur. muegen, pret. muoste 
(also muosa, muese); N.H.Germ. muf, muft, miifen, mufte. 
M. H. Germ. we7z, weist, wigzen, wiste (weste, wisse', wesse) ; 
N. H. Germ. weif, weift, wifen, wufte. M. H. Germ. touc, téht, 
tiigen, tohte; N.H.Germ. tauge (weak). M. H. Germ. mac, 
maht, miigen, mohte (mahte); N.H.Germ. mag, magst, moegen, 
mochte. M.H.Germ. sol, solt, siiln, solte; N.H.Germ. soll 
(weak). M.H. Germ. gan, ganst, giinnen, gunde; N. H. Germ. 
gonne (weak). M.H.Germ. kan, kanst, hiinnen, kunde; N. H. 
Germ. fann, kannst, konnen, konnte. M.H.Germ. far, tarst, 
tiirren, torste; N.H. Germ. lost. M. H. Germ. darf, darft, 
diirfen, dorfte; N.H. Germ. dar, darfst, dirfen, durfte. M.H. 
Germ. wil (welle), wil (wellest, wellen, wolte); N.H. Germ. wild, 
willst, wollen, wollte. Inorganic Umlaut is, in the present mndica- 
tive plural and in the infinitive, both in Middle High German 
and New High German. But perhaps we may suppose in Middle 
High German the infinitives muozen, tugen, kunnen, durfen, &c., 
by the side of muezen, tigen, kiinnen, dirfen. The preterite sub- 
junctive which has never Umlaut in weak verbs (e. g. drennen, 
pret, subj. M. H. Germ. drante, N. H. Germ. brannte, not brente, 
brainnte). 


Dutch. 


M. Dutch ist moet, and moetes, plur. moeten, pret. moeste ; 
N. Dutch ist moet, plur. mocten, pret. moest, part. gemoeten. 
M. Dutch déch, doghes, doghen, dochte; N. Dutch deug, deugen, 
docht. M. Dutch mach, moghes, moghen, mochte; N. Dutch mag, 
mogen, mocht, gemocht. M. Dutch sal, sules, sulen, sulde (soude?) ; 
N. Dutch zal, zullen, zoude' (zou). M. Dutch an, onnes, onnen, 
onste ; N. Dutch lost. M. Dutch can, connes, connen, conste ; 
N. Dutch fan, konnen, konde (kon, kost), gekonnen (gekost ). 
M. Dutch dar, dorres, dorren, dorste; N. Dutch derr (weak). 
M. Dutch derf, dorves, dorven 579] ; N. Dutch durf, durven, 
dorst (this preterite originally belonged to der). M. Dutch widle, 
willes, willen, wilde (woude); N. Dutch wil, willen, wilde (vulg. 


' Compare Goth. vtssa. 2 The contraction ou for o/d, ald. 
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woude, wou), gewilt. M. Dutch wét, wétes, wéten, wiste ; N. Dutch 
wét, wéten, wist, gewéten. 


Scandinavian. 


Swed. vé, plur. véte, pres. viste; Dan. véd, vide, vidste. Swed. 
ma, mage, matte; Dan. maa, maae, maatte. Swed. skal, skéle, 
skulle ; Dan. skal, skulle, skulde. Swed. kan, kuune, kunde ; Dan. 
kan, kunne, kunde. Swed. eger (habeo, weak); Dan. 6767 (weak). 
Swed. ¢érs (passive), pret. forde ; Dan. foer, turde. Swedish pres. 
and pret. maste (debui and debeo). O. Swed. mande, O. Dan. mon, 
monne (comp. O. N. man, mundi). Swed. vill, vilja, pret. ville ; 
Dan. vil, ville, vilde. 


VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF PRASTERITO-PRASENTIA. 


English. 


The A.S. driagan, brohte, O. Engl. and M. Engl. br03¢e, brouhte, 
N. Engl. drought ; A. 8. bycgan, bohte, O. Engl. and M. Eng]. 03¢e, 
bouhte, N. Engl. bought; A.S. pencean, pohte, O. Engl. po3¢e, 
M. Engl. tho3le, thuuht, N. Engl. thought; A.S. pyncd, pudte, 
Lay. puncesd, puhte, Orm. pinchepp, puhte, O. Engl. pyncp, po3te, 
M. E. thinketh, tho3t (thou3t), N. E. thinks (me-thinks), thought ; 
A. 5. wyrcean, worhte, Lay. wurchen, worhte, Orm. wirrkenn, 
wrohhte (metathesis), ΟἹ. Engl. wyrce, wro3te, wroht, M. Engl. 
worche (wyrke), wro3te (wrouhte), N. Engl. work, wrought and 
worked. Other anomalous formations in English are: A.S. 
eldSjan, clé-ode, which makes in O. Engl. clopien, pret. clop-ed 
and cladde, N. Engl. clothed and clad; A.S. makjan, mac-ode, 
O. Engl. maked and made, N. Engl. made; A.S. sagjan, secgan 
(to say), pret. sdégde and sede, O. Engl. and M. Engl. sede, 
N. Engl. said ; Α. 5. lagjan and lecgan, pret. lagode, legede, léde, 
Ο. Engl. decde, N. Engl. laid. 


German. 


M. H. Germ. Gdringen, brihte, N.H.Germ. brachte; M. H. 
Germ. denken, déhte, N. H. Germ. dachte ; M. H. Germ. dunken, 
dihte, N. H.Germ. diinken, dauchte (diuchte) ; diucht for dinkt 
in the pres. is wrong. M.H. Germ. wiirken (wirken), workte ; 
viirhten, vorhte; N. H. Germ. wirken, fiirchten (weak). 
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Dutch. 


M. Dutch bringhen, brochte ; N. Dutch brengen, brocht. M.Dutch 
denken (dinken), dachte (dochte) ; N. Dutch denken, docht. M. Dutch 
dunken, dochte; N. Dutch dunken, docht. M. Dutch werken, 
wrochte; N. Dutch werken, wrocht ; vruchten (metathesis; comp. 
M. H. Germ. viirhten), vrochte ; duchten (to fear), dochte. 


Scandinavian. 


Swed. dringe, bragte ; Dan. bringe, bragte. Swed. tanka, tycka 
(weak); Dan. tanke, tykkes (passive ; weak). 


APPENDIX. 


The reader is requested to compare with these notes the Tables of 
Possessive Pronouns on pp. 197 and 198, where they ought to 
have been inserted. 


. 


REMARKS ON THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The possessive pronouns are in close relationship to the geni- 
tives of the personal pronouns, the theme of both being identical. 

They take the inflexions of the strong declension of adjec- 
tives; the weak inflexions, as they occur in Old High German 
alone, are quite isolated. 

In Gothic the nom. sing. and plur. of seins, seina, seinata, is 
not used, but the gen. of the demonst. pron. of the 3rd person. 
(Gen. mase. zs, fem. 220, neut. 7s; plur. δ᾽, 220, 1zé; compare 
the use in Greek of the genitive of the personal ‘instead of the 
possessive pronoun.) 

The O. H. Germ. unsarér, iwarér, occur in a shortened form 
unser, wer. 

The A.S. dser has a parallel form in dre. User, whenever s and 
γ (after the elision of ¢) meet in the inflexions, assimilates the r 
to the s and thus produces the gemination ss. 

The declension, therefore, of the A.S. dser and dre is as 
follows :— 


SINGULAR 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Nom. «ser, tre ca user, tre tiser, wre 
Gen. a uiseres, 8868 tiserre, 4886, uirre | ures .. 
Dat. -.  tserum, tissum | tserre, tisse, tirre | trum .. 
Accus. tserne, trne es tisere, tsse, tire | wiser, ure 
PLURAL. 
Masculine. Neuter. 
Nom. tisere, tis8e, tire tiser, ure 
Gen. -. «= tesera, = ssa ure 
Dat. -- tiserum, tssum | tirum 


Accus, wasere, tisee, ure tiser, tire 
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